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N0 man who hath tasted learning hut will confess the many ways of 
proJiitHg by those who^ not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world : anii^ were they but as the dust 
and chuiers of our feet, so lonc^ as in that notion they may yet set ve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truths even for that respect they were not utier-^ 
ly to be cast awii)\ — Milton. 
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Aet. l— fiee-making as a test op race. 

l7ido-European Tradition and Folklore. By Walter K Kellv 

inm, Gimp. II. ■ 

M r. kelly commences the book quoted at the head of 
this article with the following description of what is 
called the Aryan or Indo-European race : — 

“ It is iudisputahle that the principal races of Enrojre who are 
“known in history, as well as the high caste Hindus and the 
“ancient Persians, all belong to the same stock ; and tiiat the 
" common auce.stors of this stock once dwelt together in the regions 
“of the Upper O.'cus, now under the dominion of the Khin of 
“ Bokhara. Tlie evidence upon which this cardinal fact has 
“ been established » • * ^^ * *^ is drawn from the analysis and 
“ mutual comparison of all the languages of the Indo-Europeans, 
“ in which they have unconsciously written tlio history of their 
“ race, just as the earth has written the history of the mutations, 
“ which its surface has undergone, in the strata which now compose 
“ its outer crust. The Aryans of Europe are the Celts, Gi-eek.s, 
“ Latins, Germans (Teuton and Scandinavian), Letts, and Slavs! 
“ Tiie only portions of its soil not po.ssessed by them are those 
“oecupieti by the Basque.s, Magyar's, Tirrks, 'Finns, Lairs, and 
“ some Ugrian and Tartar tribes of Russia.” 

Having thus stated the usually receiveil, but by no means indis- 
putable, theory re.specting the Aryan group of nations in Europe 
and Asia, he goes on to .show that the evidences for their original 
unify do rmt rest merely or evetr chiefly upon community of lan- 
guage, but also upon resemblances of custom and mythology ; “ In 
“ tire act of tracitrg out the mutual affinities of the Aryan 
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“ languages, it was impossible to overlook tlie traditional beliefs, 
“rites, and customs wbiclv those languages record. Hence the 
“investigation gradually resdlve(i itself into the two allied sciences 
“of comparative Philology and comparative Mythology. Both 
“sciences bear testimony to the primitive unity, mental and 
physical, of the whole Aryan family. Often Ls the same verbal 
“root found underlying words and groups of words most dis- 
“similar in appearance, belonging to widely diffenmt languages, 
“ under circumstances that entirely preclude the hypothesis that 
“it is in any one of them a borrowed possession. It is just 
“ the same with a multitude of beliefs and customs, which have 
“existed from time immemorial in Greece and Scandinavia, 
“in the Scottish highlands, the forests of Bohemia, and the 
“ steppes of Russia, on the banks of the Shannon, the Rhine 
“ and the Ganges.’^ 

In Chapter II the author deals specifically with the subject 
of fire, describing first the discovery of the art, by which new 
fire could be kindled at will, and then the myths and ceremonial 
observances which gradually grew out of this invention in a 
subsequent age. Tiie discovery was made, as he represents, by 
the Aryans before their dispersion, that is, wliile they were still 
united in their common home on the Oxus ; and thus the myths 
and observances associated with it were curried thence into the 
various lands to the south, east and west of the Oxus, in which 
the several branches of the race, after its dispersion, became 
eventually domiciled. The discovery of the fire-drill is thus 
described: “The invention of the charak was an event of iin- 
“ measurable importance in the history of Aryan civilisation,^ 
“ Scattered through the traditions of the race, there are glimpsevS 
“ of a time, when the progenitors of those, who were to carry to 
“their fullest growth all the elements of active life with which 
“ our nature is endowed, had not yet acquired the art of kiadliiig 
“ fire at will. From that most abject condition of savage life they 
“ were partially raised by the discovery, that two dry sticks could 
“be set on fire by long rubbing together. But the work of 


* It may be as well to notice Iiere that the word Charak as used by 
Mr. Kelly is a mistake. The fire-drill of ancient India was never called 
charak, but mantha, or prmnantha, or lUiardrani, The word charak is 
a m )dern Hindi form of the older Sanskrit word chakra, whioli signifies 
“ wheel.'’ Now, the fire-drill is simply a straight stick, shariHmed at the 
point, and bears no resemblance whatever to a wheel, and was never called 
by such a name. A wheel was used sometimes in Europe (never in India) in 
the need-fire ceremonies, as an emblem of the Sun,— -the nave of the wlieel 
being the socket in which the fire-drill was twirled. In such ease.-- tlic 
wiieel was the lower or receiving wood, and therefore as distinct as piK-sible 
from the upper or boring wood used as the fire-spiudle or tire-driii. 
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kindling two dry sticks by parallel friction, effected by the band 

alotie, was slow and laborious, and/ at best of but uncertain 

efficacy, A little mechanical contrivaoce, of the simplest and 
‘‘'rudest kind, completely changed the character of the operation. 
“The charak was invented, and from that moment the destiny 
“ of the Aryan race was secured. Never again could the extinction 
“ of a solitary fire become an appalling calamity, under which a 
“ whole tribe might have to sit down helpless, naked, and 
“ famishing, until relief was brought them by the eruption of a 
“ volcano or the spontaneous combustion of a forest. Th.e most 
“ terrible of elements, yet the kindliest and most genial, had 
‘‘become the submissive servant of man, punctual at his call, and 
“ ready to do whatever work he required of it. Abroad it helped 
“ him to subdue the earth and have dominion over it ; at home 
“it was the minister to his household wants, the centre and the 
“ guardian genius of his domestic affections.’’ 

The result of this great Aryan discovery (as Mr. Kelly goes 
on to show,) was that “ the fire-drill was regarded as a sacred 
“ thing by all branches of the Indo-European race. 

“ illways pr(unpt to explain the ways of nature by their own 
“ ways and by those of the creatures around them, the Aryans 
“ saw in the fire-clmrn or ch,muk, a working model of the appara- 
“ tus by which the fires of heaven were kindled.” To the force 
of this sentiment he ascribes the various classical legends relat- 
ing to the descent of fire from the regions of the sky, and the long 
continued observance of certain religious rites for kindling new 
fire, such as the pagan fire-ceremonies of India, Greece and ilome 
the Christian fire-ceremonies observed on the anniversaries of 
Easier day, St. John’s day, and Christmas day, and the semi-pagan 
need-fires celebrated throughout the middle ages and since, Alt of 
these are set before the reader as links in the great chain of Aryan 
ethnology. 

It is not the object of the present paper to discuss the meaning 
and origin of the ceremonial observances described by Mr. Kelly, 
but to examine the source from which he considers them to have 
sprung, — the invention of the fire-drill, — and to investigate tlie 
various other methods of fire-making, which have prevailed among 
the different members of the human family, Aryan and non-Aryan 
alike. Can it be affirmed that any one of these methods (the 
fire-drill for example), was a discovery peculiar to those nations 
which have been called Indo-European or Aryan, and therefore 
sufficiently ludqiie, (as i^Ir. Kelly maintains) to mark them off as 
a distinct ethnical grotip ? Speaking for ourselves, we may 
say at once, that wo do not believe in the individuality either 
of the invention or of the olfervances which are said to have 
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grown out; of it For we tb ink the latter took their rise out of certain 
feelings or impressions which are more or less common to tlie 
whole human race, and which collectively might be said to consth 
tute a primitive philosophy of fire ; while the former was simply 
one of tliose stages tiirough winch the niimi of man has evei:y 
where passed in the attempt to discover methods for producing 
fire at will, and making the most capricious of elements subser^ 
vient to human wants and conveniences* 

In the first place, then, we must take exception to Mr, Kelly's 
initial assumption as to the original tireless condition of in‘s 
Aryans in Central Asia. He says that there are glimpses or tradi- 
tions of a time, when the progenitors of the Aryan nations had 
“not yet acquired the art of kindling fire at will'' But what 
evidence is there for this ? If the first Aryans in their original 
home were really ignorant of this art, and were forced (as he says) 
“to sit down helpless, naked, and famishing, untii relief w'as 
“brought to them by the eruption of a volcano or the spontaneous 
“ combustion of a forest, " they would probably have been fi’ivzeu 
to death, and “dispersed" in a very different sense from tiiat in 
which their dispersion is usually said to have happened. For 
there are few countries in the world, ^Yllere tlle cold is so destruc- 
tive of life as the steppes of the Oxus, and these steppes have not 
been remarkable for the possession either of forests or volcanoes. ^ 
The trutii is, no race of men lias ever yet been discovered so savage 
and helpless, as to be ignorant of the art of making fire at will 
The knowledge of this art is one of the universal attributes of 
humanity, and one of the chief practical distinctions which raises 
man above the brutes. Cases to the contrary have been alleged, 
but none has borne the test of careful enquiry. According to 
the highest authority on the subject, the fireless men form only 


* Colonel Burnaby’s Bide to Khiva, Chap. Xllf, page 122 : “The bum- 
ping rays of a tropical sun on an African Sahara dry up the sap of the 
“ human frame, A long camel journey fati<^fues the rider : but nothing like 
“ the pitiless cold and physical sutFering which inevitabiy accompany a 
“winter tour throngli Russia.’^ This was in the neighboiirhocub of 
Orenburgh. The climate on the road to Khiva was no better. See 
Chapter XY, where he narrowly recoveied the use of his arms 
from frost'bite. In the first. Russian expedition again.<t Khiva, ihoiis.andB 
were killed by the cold, p. 300. The steppes are described as treeless, 
and the appearance of a low brinsliwood was the only .sigii by 
which the travellers could tell that they were approaching a" more 
fertile soil, p. 239, In the neighbourhood of towns, like Khiva ami 
Oogentch, mulberry trees, &c., had been artificially planted, Chap. XXXL 
From the descriptions of the steppes of Tartary given by Colonel Bun aby, 
it is difficult to imagine how the progenitors of the Aryan race could have 
lived to work out the first problems of civilisation on such an inhospitable 
soil Without a knowledge of fire they must have peiished. 
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one of a number of races menttoned by writers, old and new, as 
being distinguished by want of something which man usually 
possesses, who have no language, no names, no idea of spiritual 
beings, no dreams, no months^ uo heads, or no nosesj but whose 
real existence more accurate knowledge has !>y no means tended 
to confirm. 

How or when it was first discovered that fire could be produced 
at will out of apparently fireless materials, is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. As the history of the discovery became more and 
more forgotten, legends were invented to explain it. Tims we 
have the i^olynesian legend of Maui, who went down to the 
lower regions, an<l after detecting the secret of making fire by 
rubbing two pieces of wood together, returned to the earth and 
imparted his discovery to men ; -f- the Australian legend of the 
goo<l old man, Pundyil, wlio opened the door of the sun for the 
illumination of the w^orid, and whose daughter, Karakorok, 
inspired with equal goodness, was destroying the race of serpents 
with her staff, when suddenly the staff snapped asunder, and a 
flame hurst out ; J the Alonquin fable of the wliite-feathered 
raven who was commissioned l»y the Great Spirit to take down a 
fire'brand to meti, hut who, stopping on the "way to feed on a 
biscn’s carcass, had his feathers turned into black and lus commis- 
sion transferred to a more trustworthy ‘bird § ; the Tasmanian 
fable of the two heroes, who, in the form of twin stars, both of 
which may still be seen shining in a clear night, threw down a 
fire-brand for the use of men ; |] the Chinese fable of the great 
sage, Suyjin, who after walking beyond the bounds of the moon 
and sun saw a bird pecking fire out of the branches of a tree, and 
returned to tlie haunts of men with a branch of the fire-tree in his 


Tylor’s Early History of Mankind, Chap. IX, p. 235. In pages 
229 — 235 lie has collected all the allegecl examples of tireless men, and shown 
the extremely doubtful auihf»nticity of each of them. 

t The IMaori version of the legetid is somewhat different. Maui received 
a presetit of tire from his blind grandmother, Mahuika. who drew it from 
her linger nails. Xot content with this flame, Maui drew a stronger 
one from her toe nails. This second fire was so fierce, that it tht'eatened to 
destroy the worhl, ami was only checked by a deluge. But before the whole 
of the fire was extinguished, .Mahiiika sent some sparks into trees whence 
men draw it at will to this day. Sir G. Polynesian 2! jjthologi/^ p* 

45-9, T'^55. ^ ■■■■■ 

X article on Eire by llecUis, in Encyclopatdia Britannica, 9th Edition, 
page 220. 

§ Great Deserts of North America, Vol. II, Ghap.^XI^ p. 382 , 
Ed. 186sb by Abbd Em. Domenech. 

J1 Publications of Royal Society of Tasmania, YoL III, Fart IT, 1859, 

p. 274, quoted by Tylor. 
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hand ; ^ fche Hindu fable of Mdtarisvan, the god or derni-god of 
the ancient Vedic age, viho found Agni, the fire fetish, concealed in 
a cavern in the sky, and dragging him out of his recess gave him to 
Manu, the first man, or (as other sages tell) to Brign, the patriarch 
of tiie tribe so-called; + another Hindu and Vedic legend of 
Pururavas, who, though himself a mortal, ascended to the upper 
regions in search of his divine mistress, Urvasi, where he was initi- 
ated by the Gandharvas, the cloud-gatherei’s, into the secret of ma- 
king fire by the friction of wood, which henceforth came into use in 
earthly sacrifices ; t a third and later Hindu legend, which camo 
into vogue in the post-Vedio period, when the older forms and 
myths of Hinduism had been forgotten or transformed, of Parvati, 
the queen of heaven, whose passion, as she sat at the foot of the 
sami tree, instilled a latent fire into the fibre of the wood, which 
ever afterwards broke out into a flame, when rubbed into a softer 
plank ; § the Phcenician fable of the Wind-god, Kalpia, and his wife 
Baan, the goddess of Darkness, whose descendant in the fourtii 
generation gave birth to mortal children named Light, Hire, and 
Blame, and taught men how to make fire from the fr'etion of 
pieces of wood ; || the well-known Greek fable of Prometheus, who 
stole fire from the sky and brought it down to the eartii in a 
hollow staff ; the less known Greek fable of Phoroneus, the bring- 
er, who performed a like service for his people, and to wdioni a 
temple was erected at Argos ; the Samnite legend of Picus, the 
sacred bird, who sat on the fire-bearing tree, and by pecking flame 
out of the branches taught men to make fire by the friction of 
wood;^ the Mongol legend of Mother Uf, the qifeen of lire, who 
was begotten by the king of gods out of the elm that grows on 

Tylor^s Early History of Mankind, Chapter IX, p. 254, where he 
quotes froni Goguet, Vol. Ill, p. 321. 

t Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Voh Y, p. 2(>5, Edition 1870. Gig Yeda X, 
5, 7 and I, 60, I . 

% The earliest version of this story is given in Rig Yeda, X, 05. It 
receives some further elucidations in the Brahmana of the ihdur Vethu The 
loves of Furhravas and Urvasi, (mythical representatives of the 8a n and 
Dawn), form the subject of a drama by Kalidasa, which has been translated 
by Professor Wilson in his Hindu Theatre. Bee Max Muller’s (’hips from a 
German Workshop, Yol. 11, 1867, p. 98-128. 

§ See Bakun tala, Act lY, where the Brahman is told that his daiigliter 
had conceived a bright germ from Dashyauta, even as the Sami tree is 
pregnant with fire. 

[I The myth is told by Eusebius in his Praparatio Evangeliea, I, 10, who 
quotes it from the extant remains of Sanconiatlion, the *^great Phcoiiiciau 
philosopher of antiquity. See Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, p. 137. 

IT In some legends Picus is spoken of as the great ancestor or creator of 
the human race, like Prometheus of the Greeks, and ^fnnu of tin* Hindus, 
Sometimes too, Picus is described as' the lightning-bird, the caiiier of fire 
from the sky. 
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the mountain tops of Changai-Ohan, and whose lustre reaches to 
the sky and pervades the eartli, ^ 

The diversity of these several legends impliesindependence in the 
discovery of fire-inaking ; and this again implies diversity of race, 
Mr. Kelly observes that the Greek Prometheus is essentially the 
same us the- Vedic Matarisvau ” (Chapter II, page 43). But 
there is obviously nothing in common between them beyond the 
mere fact that each liero was the fabled fire-bringer to the haunts 
of Ms own people. Prometheus, as the etymology shews, 
was the Greek personification of the fire-drill. Tliis being 
so, the nearest antitype to the Greek Prometheus is the 
Chinese Suvjin, which also signifies the person or deity 
presiding over the fire-drill, f Such a coincidence is easily 
explained by the natural promptings of the human mind; 
for mankind every wliere^ whether of the Aryan or the non 
Aryan stock, has been accustomed to deify any object or instru- 
ment that inspires them with an unusual degree of terror, 
woiiderment, or affection. There is not even this sort of resem- 
blance between the fire-myths of the Greeks and the Hindus. 
But a Vedic legend might be quoted, which, (if such a test 
could be trusted,) would prove the Hindu to be of the same 
blood with the XJgrian of the Baltic and the wild Aht of Vaii- 
couveBs island. In one of the Vedas the fire-fetish, Agni, dis- 
appears from the earth and hides himself in the waters, where a 
fish betrays him. In the Ugrian or Esthonian legend the new- 
ly discovered fire was dropped by accident in the sea, where 
it was swallowed up by a great pike. In the Aht legend the 
existence of fire was not known, till it was found concealed in 
the body of the cuttle fish.J Had the last two of these legends 
belonged to nations of the so-called Aryan group, they would 
doubtlessly have been lield up to our admiration as slightly 
varied reproductions of an earlier original fable formulated 
oti the banks of the Oxus by the Aryans before their dispersion. 


Tyloi’s rriinitive Culture, Yol. II, Chap. XVL p. 254, Ed. 1871. 
f Tile Greeks Ihemselvejs derived ‘‘ Prometheus ivowx prometin,, which 
sigiiities forethought. But in Sanskrit muntka or ptamaritha signifies the 
tire-urili, and as the Greek aud Sanskrit languages are undoubtedly very 
closely allied, this i.s the most probable etymohigy, though the Greeks of the 
historical age were not aware of it. The etymology of Suiijin is given by 
Ur Ty lor, in Ear?// i/i.v/or?/ of Mmikm IX, p. 254, who refers 

the reatler lo Morriaoifs Chinese Dictionary, 

J Fur the Vedic legend see Taittiriya JSanliita, II, 6, 6, 1 ; quoted in 
Muir^s kicaish'it Te,rls, Vol. Y, p. 2<»3, Edit. 1870. For the Ugrian legend 
see Etieyelopredia Jh'itannica, 9th edition, article on Fire, p. *229. *^For 
the Aht legend see iSceucs and Studies of Savage Life^ by G, M, Sproat, 
published by Smith, Elder & ('o., 1868, p. 178, 
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The idea of a fire-bird, pecking flame out of a bough orbring- 
ing a lighted brand from the sky, is common to many my- 
thologies.^ But the three myths just quoted are the only 
cases, so far as I can find, of fire being associated with a fish ; 
and of these one is Aryanj and two are non- Aryan, 

In the methods of fire-making, as in all other contrivances 
conducive to the well-being of the race, the mind of man has 
progressed by certain uniform stages. The simplest but least 
convenient method has come first ; and the less simple, but 
more convenient ones have followed in their natunil order, 
each new method being an improvement on the one preceding 
it. The order of succession is thus predetermined by a law 
of nature, and has everywhere been essentially tbe satne. 
This uniform progression of man by certain fixed stages affords 
a strong argument in favour of the common origin of the en- 
tire human species. But it leaves no room for theories such 
as that now under review, by which the practise of some mere- 
ly passing method or custonij (as in fire-making for example,) 
is set up as a criterion for distinguishing one group of nations 
from all other groups, the Aryan from the non- Aryan. 

There have been three great stages in the art of kindling 
new fire the wood or friction method ; second, the stone 

or concussion inethod, and ^/md, the sun-method. Tiiese 
have been followed by certain other contrivances peculiar to 
modern times and dependent upon the more recent develop- 
ments of science. The friction method simply consists in rub- 
bing two pieces of wood together till ignitiorr is produced. 
This is the first and oldest method known to man ; and is mere- 
ly a reproduction, possibly an imitation, of what takes place 
in nature, when a forest is set on fire by the accidental attri- 
tion of two boughs through the aution of wind, f The concus- 
sion method consists of striking one stone or mineral against 


* In Chap, III, of his work on Indo-European Tradition and Eolklore, 
Mr, Kelly gives many examples of fii*e-briuging birds, — the wren, the owl, 
the robin red-breast, tbe wood-pecker, Gertrude’s bird, the cuckoov the 
stork, pp. 74-90. Similarly in the Yedas, Agni is called “ that weh-wing- 
‘‘ ed celestial bird,’^ and the favonrite me.ssenger of Jove was the eagle. 

f The following extract from the Asian, dated lith April 1882, may be 
quoted in illustration of this point. It is a letter addressed to the Editor 
by a correspondent who writes from Alirzapnr, K ~W. P, : — 

‘*In reply to Mr, Henderson’s question asking if it is common for 
“jungles to take fire from dry bamboos rubl)ing against each other, I can 
“say that fires frequently take place in dry weather from this cause. 

“ I once saw a Manilla man make fire in a very short time with two 
‘^pieces of dry bamboo. A notch was cut quite through the centre of 
“ one piece ; a little of the skin of the bamboo was scraped off, and 
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another, and catching the spark on dry moss, or feathers, or touch* 
wood, or any other light inflammable substance that would 
answer the purpose. This method is less simple, but more con* 
venient than the preceding less simple, because to strike a 
flame out of a non-inflammable stone is a less obvious process 
than rubbing it out of fuel ; — more convenient, because the 
thing desired (fire) is obtained with much less trouble and in 
shorter time. The sun-method, which comes third, is more com- 
plicated than either of the preceding. It consists in drawing 
down fire direct from the sun, by concentrating its rays into 
one focus, and catching the flame on tinder. The perfection 
of the first method (friction) culminates in the use of the 
bow-drill and pump-drill ; that of the second (concussion) in 
the use of flint and steel, which has hardly yet become obsolete 
even in the most advanced countries. The first method is coeval 
with the earliest and most savage age of the world, when 
men had not yet learnt how to sharpen or polish the stones, 
of which the blades and points of their rude weapons were nnade. 
The second belongs to the Neolithic or later Stone Age, when 
the chipping or ipolishing of stone had become an established 
industry ; for the sight of sparks flashing out from the collision of 
two stones would naturalij lead men to devise some means for catch- 
ing and preserving the flame. The third or sun-method be- 
longs to the more advanced age of Bronze and Iron, when the 
arts of smelting ore and fusing metals and making glass had 
been discovered, and the foundations of chemistry had been laid. 

It is not necessary to enter into any description of the more 
recent methods, which the further developments of science have 
brought into existence. None of those earlier methods already 
named are perfect or convenient in all respects. Even the last 
and best of them (the sun-method) is useless on a rainy day. 
The lucifer-match, being free from all such disadvantages, is 
rapidly overspreading the world, and has already penetrated into 
some of the most remote and sheltered haunts of savagery. As 

‘‘placed under the notch ; the second piece was placed in the notch 
“ and quickly rubbed across it, and in a few seconds the scraped skin 
‘‘ was on fire.^^ 

It is interesting to note that the same view as to the cause of forest 
fires was taken by Thucydides, the Greek historian, who flourished from 
about 450 to 403 B. 0. In Book II, 77, he says ; — “ Ere now the wood of a 
“mountain forest has been known to take fire of itself, and to emit a flame 
“ in consequence, through the mutual attrition of the boughs by high winds/' 

The same view was also expressed by the Sanskrit poets. In Meghaduta, 
si. 55,^ the expression occurs, vdgau sarati sar alas kanda sang hattajanmd 
davagnih, “ a forest tire caused by the friction of the branches of a Sarala 
‘‘ tree, while the wind is blowing.'' A forest fire is described at length 
in Ritu Sanhara^ Canto II, si. 22-25* 
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our object is to discuss the bearings of this subject on the 
question of race, we propose to examine the three older methods 
in greater detail. 

I. — The friction method. There have been, and are, two dis- 
tinct forms of this method. The simpler form, which has been 
called “ the stick-and-groove,” consists in rubbing a blunt- 
pointed stick backwards and forwards in the same wooden 
groove, till fire is produced. The other form, which has been 
called the fire-drill,” consists in twirling a sharp-pointed 
stick in a wooden socket, till the flame flashes out.^ Of this 
second form there are or have been several sub- varieties, which 
will be described below. 

The stick-aiid-groove method was found in universal use in 
Polynesia; but has never been met with in any other part of 
the world. This is an instance of an isolated custom peculiar 
to a certain geographical tract, which, like the boomerang of the 
Australians, might have been regarded as an inheritance from a 
common ancestry, or in other words, as an indication of race. But 
this very example proves how unsafe such an argument is at the 
best of times. For the black-skinned, frizzly-haired negritos, 
who inhabit the Fiji islands, are undoubtedly of a distinct stock 
from the olive-coloured, straight-haired Malays, who inhabit 
the other groups of islands. Yet they live within the same 
Polynesian area and kindle fire by the very same process. On 
the other hand, the Malays of the Sumatra and the Carolines 
are of the same ethnical stock as the Malays of Polynesia. Yet 
the former know nothing of the stick-and-groove ; while the 
latter know nothing of the fire-drill. 

The fire-drill prevailed among all the so-called Aryan nations 
of the east and west. In India it was made to revolve by 
means of a leather thong, which was coiled round the fire- 
stick and jerked alternately at either end. This was the 
process, by which in Vedic times the fire-priest, Agnihotri, kindled 
new or pure fire for the sacrifice ; and the same process is still 
observed by Brahmins of the S^iiika sects as a treasured and 
sncred legacy from the past The same contrivance has from 
time immemorial been used in India for churning butter, and 
the churning stick is called manthani or mathni , — the same 
word at bottom as manilia or pramatilha, the fire-spindle. In the 
later Hindu mythology the gods and devils (Devas and Asuras,) 
entered into a temporary alliance for the purpose of churning 

These are the two names given by Mr. 'I’ylor in his chapter IX, Early 
History of Mankind. Many of the facts now to be mentioned in the text 
in Connection with the history of fire-making are gathered from the contents 
of this celebrated chapter. 
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the ocean and producing Amrita, the drink of immortality, which 
was indispensable to both of them. Having taken Mount 
Mandara for a churning stick, and wound around it the inter- 
minable snake, Shesha, they set the mountain spinning and 
churned Amrita out of the ocean, the gods jerking alternately 
at the serpent’s tail, and the devils at its head. The connection 
of the name of the mountain {Mandara) wdth manthani and 
rnantha is obvious. The drilling apparatins was known to the 
Greeks by the name of trupanon ; and the process !>y wliich 
the Homeric Ulysses drilled a hole into the one ej^e of the Cy- 
clops is an exact reproduction of the Vedic process of fire- 
making. 

** Myself above them from a rising ground 
Guide the sharp stake and twirl it round and round. 

As when a shipwright stands his workmen o’er, 

Who ply the wimble, some huge beam to bore ; 

Urged on all hands it nimbly spins about, 

The grain deep-piercing till it scoops it out ; 

In his broad eye so whirls the tiery wood, 

From the pierced pupil spouts the boiling blood.” 

Popds Odymy^ IX, 382. 

The name of the mythical Prometheus, who, as W’e have al- 
ready shown, was a personification of the fire-spindle, proves that 
the Greeks at a very early age made fire by the same method.’** 
In Eome, as Festus relates, if the fire of Vesta were extin- 
guished, the virgins were scourged by the priests, whose duty 
it was to drill a wooden spindle into a board of auspicious wood 
till the fire flashed out, which was then received and carried 
to the temple by the virgin.” f The need-fires (or ceremonies of 
new fire), the celebration of which wvas prolonged in all parts of 
western Europe far into the Christian age, and is even now not 
quite obsolete in Sweden, show that in the early pagan or pre- 
Christian times the same method of fire-making prevailed. In 
the Russian branch of the Eastern church the fire-drill is even 
now employed in one of the ceremonies, by which the anniversary 
of the beheading of John the Baptist is commemorated. J The 

A rather lengthy disquisition on the identification of pramantha 
with Pr 07 netlmc$ may be seen in p. 369-376 of Goidzihers Mythology 
of the Hebrews, London, 187' : Longmans, Green & Co. The identifica- 
tion may be considered certain, if, as Mr. Kelly remarks, (Chap. It., p 
42), a Zeus Pramantheus is mentioned by Lycophron as having been 
worshipped by the Thurians.” 

t Valer Max. I, 1-6. The Hindus have also their “ auspiciou.s! wood.” 
The spindle is made of a piece of Sfimi wood, this tree being noted for 
its hardness. The receiving plank was made of the Asivxttha tree, which 
is no less noted for its softness. See Raghuvansa, III, 9. As to the hard- 
ness of the S.^mi tree, see Manu VIII., 247. 

X Mr. TyloPs Chap. IX, where he quotes from a book published at Riga 
in 1 760. 
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metliod of kindling fire by the more simple process of twirling a 
stick between the hands and without the help of a thong, is 
still practised by the old foresters of Sweden, by the Portuguese 
settlers in Brazil, by the peasantry of Russia, and by the 
village populations of India, when no other means of obtaining 
fire are available. Pliny remarks how commonly this primitive 
method was used in his own day by shepherds living in secluded 
places beyond the reach of neighbours, and by the forlorn 
hope of invading armies on march. In Switzerlarid at the 
present day a fire-drill apparatus is made for children as a 
toy ; which leaves no room for doubt that the fire-drill was 
used for more serious purposes by their remote ancestors.^ 

The evidences, then, for the knowledge and use of the fire- 
drill among what are called the Aryan nations are as complete 
as the most confirmed ethnologist of the Aryan school could 
desire, — more complete in fact than Mr. Kelly has thought it neces- 
sary to shew in the chapter under review. The argumentj however, 
is of no value, unless those who appeal to it are further able to 
show that the use of the fire-drill was exclusively Aryan, that 
is, confined to nations of the Aryan group to the same extent 
that the stick-arid-groove method was or is confined to those of 
the Polynesian area. But the evidences against this limitation 
are overwhelming. As Mr. Tylor^s researches have proved, there 
is scarcely any part of the world, except Polynesia, in which the 
fire-drill was oris unknown; — Contrasting with this isolation 
** of the stick-and-groove in a siiigle district, the geographical 
ratige of the fire-drill is immense. Its use among the Austra- 
iians and Tasmanians forms one of the characters which 
^distinguish their culture from that of the Polynesians; while 
‘*it appears again among the Malays of Sumatra and the 
"Carolines. It was found by Cook in Unalashka, and by the 
‘‘Russians in Kmchatka; where for many years the use of flint, 
" and still could not drive it out of use among the natives, who 
" went on carrying every man his fire sticks. It remains in use 
" among the Lepchas of Sikkim, a Thibetan race of Northern 
"India, There is reason to suppose that it prevailed in India 
"before the Aryans invaded the country, bringing with them 
"an improved apparatus (the use of the thong) ; for, at this day, 

" it is used by the Yenadis, indigenes of South India, and by 
" the wild Veddahs of Ceylon, — a race so capable of resisting foreign 

* It is now thoroughly established that many of the toys used at the 
present day by children are reproductions of the instruments and appli- 
ances used by the ancestors of mankind for the most serious concerns of 
life. The toy of the firt^-thong may have given rise to the spinning top. 
The use of the former toys is alluded to in Grimm’s Deutsche Mythoiogie, 
p. 578, quoted by Tyior. 
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^innovations that they have not learnt to smoke tobacco. It 
** prevails, or has done so within recent times, in South and West 
‘‘ Africa, and it was in use among the Guanches of the Canary 
"‘Islands in the seventeenth century. In North America, it is 
“described as prevailing among the Esquimaux and Indian tribes, 
"it was in use in Mexico; and a model, taken from an ancient 
“Mexican picture-writing, shows the drill in the act of being 
“twirled. It was in use in Central America, in the West Indies 
“and in South America as far as the Straits of Magellan.” Fire- 
making by the same process is also well-known to the Arabs ; there 
is a Finnish poem still extant, which shews that it was in use 
among the Finns and Laps, the Ugrian nations of Northern 
Europe, till they became acquainted with the more expeditious 
process of striking fire by flint and steel.^ 

The modes of working the fire-drill have been many and 
various. The simplest and most common was by rollmg it 
rapidly between the palms of the hand. This (as we Lave seen) 
was the practice not only of the most backward races, such as 
the Veddahs of Ceylon and the indigenous tribes of northern 
and southern India, but also of such advanced nations as the 
inhabitants of Peru and Mexico. The first improvement upon 
this process was the use of the thong, by which the fire-stick 
was twirled with more facility than by being rolled between the 
bands. . This was and is the method used by the savage Esqui- 
maux, who roam the desolate regions of the Arctic circle, no Jess 
than by tbe polished Brahmin fire-priests who inhabit the 
sultry plains of India. The next improvement w’^as the how-drill 
which in very ancient times was as familiar to the artizans of 
Egypt, -f- as it still is to the Sioux and Dacotahs of North America. 
Tiie improvement lies in the fact that the thong is kept in motion 
by a bow instead of being pulled alternately by the two hands * 
and hence the operation can be performed by one person instead of 
two. The bow-drill, though not used in India for makino- fire 
is universally used by Hindu carpenters for boring holes, and is 
called harmd from bar or bal^ the coil or twist of tbe thona*. 
The last improvement upon all these methods was the pump-drill, 


♦ Tylor’s Early History of Mankind^ Chap. IX., p. 240, &c. The case 
as regards tbe indigenous or aboriginal races of India is much strono-er 
than Mr, Tylor seems to have been aware. The wandering and preda- 
tory tribes* of Northern India are quite as much accustomed to this 
method as the Yenadis or any other indigenous tribe of Southern India, 
A roan of the Kanjar tribe, for example, can make fire (by twirling a stick 
between his two pairns) with a rapidity equal to that with which a Brahmin 
can do so by twirling a stick with a thong. 

t See Woodcut in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians^ Yol. iix, p, 144. JBdit. 
London, 1837 : and a stiii better one, YoL ii, p. 180, 
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which, was found in use not only in the South Sea Islands, but 
among tlie Iroquois tribes of North America ; and the historian 
of these tribes declares it to be ‘'an indigenous invention of great 
antiquity.”^ The pump-drill is used to tins day in the workshops 
of Europe for boring holes in glass or china. 

Of the independence of these inventimis, there is no reason to 
doubt. The double use of the drill as a fire-spindle and a car- 
penter’s gimlet, such as prevailed in India and Greece, was no 
less prevalent, as we have seen, in a non-Aryan country like Egypt. 
It also finds a parallel among the wild Ahts of Vancouver's 
Islands : — ^‘'The gimlet made of bird's bone and having a wooden 
“ handle, is not used like ours : the shaft is placed between the 
“workman's open bands brought close together, and moved brisk- 
“ly backwards and forwards as on hearing good news ; in which 
“ manner, by the revolution of the gimlet, a hole is quickly bored. 
“Thus, also, did the natives formerly produce fire, by rubbing two 
“ dry cedar sticks in the same way. A few slits, opening on one 
“side, were made in a dry flat stickj and on the end of therub- 
“ bing stick being inserted into one of these, and twirled round 
“ quick 1}^ between the palms, a round hole was made, at the 
“ bottom of which ignition took place among the dust wood." f 

The sanctity attached to the fire-drill, on which Mr. Kelly 
relies so much, and its retention for religious uses after improved 
methods of fire-making had been discovered, afford no better 
foundation for his theory. Veneration for the past, especially in 
matters where religious feeling is involved, is not peculiar to the 
Aryans of the Oxus or to the nations of Europe and Asia, which 
are" supposed to have sprung from them. Some thousaiul years 
before Herodotus set foot in Egypt, the Egyptians had learnt and 
practised tlie art of making blades of metal Yet Herodotus 
tells us (Book II., 86), that in his own time, when a corpse was 
brought to be embalmed, the incision in the body of the deceased 
was still made with the old fashioned Ethiopic stone. ‘‘ The use 
“ of stone knives (as Sir Gardner Wilkinson has remarked) was 
“retained among the Egyptians for purposes connected with 
"religion on account of the prejudice still felt in favour of an 
“ancient and primitive custom." — Wol III, p. 261). A still 
closer analogy is presented in the ancient religion of Japan, 
which, notwithstanding its complete supersession in the popular 
mind by the more modern Buddhism, has still partially survived 
as the official creed. One of the chief gods in this ancient 
religion was Ilomusubi, the deity of fire, whose worship w’'as 

League of the Iroquois^ by Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, Rochester, United 
States, 1851, p. 381. 

f Scenes and Studies of Savage life, by G. M. Sproat : Edit, 1868, p. 87. 
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celebrated once a year with more than usual pomp. On these 
occasions (says a recent writer), fiie was kindled by means of 
a drill. The fire-drill is mentioned several times in the early 
literature of Japan, always where fire is required for sacred 
purposes, and dotvn to the p^^esent day it continues to be used 
‘‘ at the temples of the Sun-goddess and of the Goddess of Food 
"‘in kindling fire to cook the offerings/' Another analogy 
equally close may be drawn from the ceremonies connected with 
the sacred fire once kept by the now extinct nations of the 
Iroquois League at Onnondaga, where the great council-fire at 
the solemn gathering of the Sachems was lighted by no other 
process than the old and sacred method of wood-friction.f Look 
whichever way we can, from the Old World to the New, or from 
ancient to modern times ; and we find a parallel to the very 
observances or customs, on the supposed individuality of which the 
custom-argument as applied to the Aryan nations depends. 

n. — The ccmcussion-method. This method, as we have al- 
ready shown, could not have been discovered before the later 
Stone Age, (generally known as the Neolithic), by which time 
men had acquired the art of polishing and sharpening the stones, 
flints, &c., used for the points and blades of tbeir weapons. The 
sensation of heat produced by the rubbing of one mineral against 
another could not but suggest the proximity of fire, and the 
chipping of stones for the purpose of giving them a point or a 
smoother surface must have sent out sparks, the light of which 
would at once prompt men to look about for means to preserve 
the flame thus easily produced. The priority of the ancient friction- 
fire to the more modern flint and stone is explicitly asserted in 
the following verse taken from a Mongol wedding-song, addressed 
to the personified Fire Mother Ut, whose father is the hard steel, 
“ whose mother is the flint, whose ancestors are the elm-trees, 
whose shining reaches to the sky and pervades the earth, &c/' | 

As the earlier method (the fire-drill) was considered sacred by 
the ancient Hindus, and as the Vedic hymns and liturgies were 
compiled almost exclusively for sacrificial or other religious 
uses, we must not be surprised that the concussion method is 
very rarely alluded to in these ancient records. There is enough 
evidence, however, to show that Mr. Kelly is mistaken, when he 
says that the Aryans saw in the fire-drill (that is, in the friction 


Mythology and Religious Worship of the ancient Japanese being a re- 
view of the conteiiU of three ancient texts, Westminster Review^ 

July 1878, p. 36. 

t Morgan's Ancient Society, p. 137, Note Edit. London, 1877. 
j Castreii’s Finnish Mythology, p. 57 : quoted by Ty lor in Primitive Culture. 
Voi. II , p. 25-1: Edit. 1871. 
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method) a working model of the apparatus by which the fires 
“ of heaven were kindled/' We might have assumed, indeed^ 
were there no evidence for the fact, that the slow and tedious 
process of wood-friction would be the last image that an ancient 
sage or poet-philosopher would select for picturing to his mind the 
suddenness of the lightning flash, and that the concussion method 
would have suited his purpose much better. In point of fact 
this last is the explanation of lightning, to which the old poets of 
India have given expression in the Vedic hymns and elsewhere. 
Thus, in one of the invocations addressed to Agni (fire), the Fire- 
god is said to have been produced by the Thunder-god (Indra) 
through the collision of two clouds ; and here the word used 
for cloud " is asman^ which also signifies a rock, the clouds 
themselves being regarded as rocks or mountains diversifying 
the great plain of the sky.-|- One of the oldest and commonest 
words in Sanskrit for lightning is tadit^ which means the efiect 
of a blow,'' being derived from the root tad, which signifies to strike. 
In the poems written since the Vedic age, clouds are said to 
contain a latent fire (lightning), which is regarded as a constant 
element in their composition. Thus, in Megbaduta, the Cloud 
Messenger, sloka 5, a cloud is said to be an union of smoke, 
fire, water, and wiiid, {dJiuma-jyotih-salila-marutdm sannipatali) ; 
and in Raghuvansa, III. 58, it is said : — As the cloud cannot 
by its water extinguish the fire discharged from itself, so Indra 
** was unable to overcome, by the continuous shower of his weapons, 
that storehouse of invincible fire/' The idea that this latent 
fire is struck out by concussion appears in the later, as it does 
in the Vedic, poetry. Thus in Megbaduta, sloka 63, the rattling 
of the diamond-bracelets on the wrists of the sky-nymphs is 
said to produce a lightning-flash followed by rain : (for diamond 
and lightnitig were both called vajra, and their substance 
was believed to be one). In the Vedic hymns, Agni and Indra 
ate sometimes coupled together as an associated pair, the Fire-god 
(lightning) being the appropriate companion of the Thunder-god. In 
the post-Vedic poetry the Cloud-Elephant and Lightning (Airavata 


♦ Rig Veda II,, 12, 3 : quoted in Muir’s Sanshii Texts, Vol. Y., p. 205, 
Edit. 1870. In Yaska’s Rirnkta or Yedic Glossary, among the synonyms 
of cloud are asman^ parvata^ and giri, all of which mean also *“ rock or 
mountam/^ (see p. 68 of Nirukta, Vol, 1. Bibliotheca Indica, 1880.) 

I In Megbaduta, si. 14, the sky nymphs, (wives of the Siddhas), are said 
to look up with amazement at the cloud, wondering whether it is not the 
peak of some earthly mountain, which is being borne along the air 
(adreh sringam vahati pavanah) The recognition of clouds as aerial moun- 
tains appears in Shakspeare, Othello, Y. IL, 231 “Are there no stones in 
“ heaven, but what serve for the thunder ? 
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and Vidyut) are personified as husband and wife, thus taking 
the place, hut not superseding the idea, of the associated Agni and 
Indra. 'Fhese allusions are sufficienti to show what the Hindus 
thought of lightning, and how closely con iu their minds 
was the idea of its production with the ideas of cloud and con- 
cussion. On the other hand, there is notlung whatever to show 
tiuit the Hindus took their notions of lightning from tiie wooden 
spindle. 

The mytliologies of the woidd are scarcely less rich in fire- 
legends representing the concussion of flint or stone, than in those 
already quoted representing the friction of wood. The mythical 
bison of the North American tribes, careering through the plains, 
sets the prairie ablaze by Ids hard hoofs striicing against the rocks. 
The great ancestor of the Dacotah tribes in the same continent 
obtained fire from the sparks, which the claws of a friendly panther 
struck out of the rocks, as it clambered up the side of a stony 
cliff. In the mythology of the Maories, at the other side of the 
world, thunder is the sound of Taw bald's footsteps, as he strides 
over the solid pavement of the sky, and lightnings flash from 
his armpits, f ^ Tohii, who gave the Quiches fire by shaking his 
sandals, was, like the Mexican Quetzecoatl, represented by a 
flint stone. Guamansari, the father of the Peruvians, produced 
thunder and lightning by hurling stones with his sling. Kudai, 
the Thunder-god of the Altaian Tartars, disclosed the secret of the 
stone’s edge and the iron’s hardness.” Thor, who next to Odin, 
was the greatest deity of the Scandinavian nations, held in one 
liaud a mallet, which he grasped with gauntlets of irtui, and a 
flint stone in the other j and lie was worshipped as the god of 
thunder. I The Slavonian Thunder-god was depicted with a silex 
in his hand, or even protruding from his head. § In the religion 
of China the Thunder-god holds a mallet or hammer in one 
hand and an irouspike in the other ; and the Lightning-goddess 
is ever at his side holding a mirror in her liaiids,"from which the 

In Raghuvaiisa, I, 36, we have a description of King Diiipa and his 
Kaiii seated together in a chariot of soft but solemn sound, ns Airavata and 
Lightning ride together iu a rain cloud, which i^roduces the majestic roiiiiigs 
of thunder. • T 

f vSir George Grey^’s Polynesian Mythology, Edit. 1855, p. 80, Tawhaki was 
a mortal hero, who like Puiuravas of the Hindus .'iscended into the sky 
in search of his immortal mistress, Tangotango, and their child. 
soon as she was found and they were reconciled, “ lightnings flashed from 
‘Hiis armpits. Tawhaki still dwells in the skies and is worshi])ped ‘as a god 
®‘and thunder and lightning are said to be caused by his footsteps when 
he moves.’^ 

I Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, Chap. Y., p. 94, Bohn^s Edition, 1859. 

§ His name was Perkunas, which has been identified with the Sanskrit, 

The last is derived from which means to thunder. 

..'W-.g 
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flash caused by the hammer is reflected to the world below* ^ 
Taranis, the Gaul, had upon his head a huge mace surrounded 
by six smaller ones* Ukko, the Esthonian god, sends forth 
lightnings as he strikes his steel against a stone. The same 
god struck his sword against his nail ; and from the nail 
issued the fiery babe.” In the Persian Shdhnamah the 
great hero, Huslienk, hurled a prodigious stone, which having 
missed the dragon at whom it was aimed, struck a rock and 
was broken to pieces. Light sbone from the dark pebble, the 
'Mieart of the rock flashed out in glory, and fire was seen for 
*Mhe first time in the world.” The dragon escaped, but the 
mystery of fire had been revealed. Hephoestus, the Greek Fire- 
god, is the divine blacksmith, whose forge is in the volcanic 
regions of Etna, and who is represented as furnished with an 
anvil and hammer. The Lapp Tiermes struck fire out of his 
own head, as he smote it with a hammer. Athene, the Lightning- 
goddess of the Greeks, started full grown and fully armed out 
of the forehead of Zeus, which Hephoestus had split open with 
an axe. TIeps, the Fire-god of the Circassians, was the patron of 
metal-workers, like the Greek Hephoestus or the Roman Vulcan. 
Far away at the other extremity of Asia the Thunder-god of the 
Japanese, in times preceding their conversion to Buddhism, was 
worshipped under the name of the Sounding Great Hammer.*!* 

The flint and steel myths shown in this list are not less 
suggestive in their own way than the wood-myths, to which 
allusion was made a few pages back. We may be certain that 
such myths could never have been thought of, if the concussion 
method had not been previously known ; and that they were 
invented for no other propose than to explain, by a supernatural 
cause, the mystery of fire issuing out of such non-inflanimable 
substances as stones and flints. The constant allusions in these 


* Doolittle’s /SociaZ Zi/e 0 / Loudon 1868, p. 556, All persons 
in China are said to be thunder-struck, not lightning-struck, as lightning 
is only a reflection. 

t On the religion of the ancient Japanese see page 38 of Westminsier 
Review, Art. 11, Jufy 1878, where the now defunct Thunder-god is described. 
Most of the other myths alluded to in this paragraph have ]>een collected 
from an article on tire by M. Elie Reel us in Enoyclopoedia Briiannica, 9th 
Edition, p- and some have been quoted almost in the same words. The 
writer of the article himself gives them in smaller print as a quotation from 
some other writer ; but he does not specify who this is. In one of his 
statements the writer appears to have gone astray. He says In the 

Hitidu Mytliology thunder is conceived to be the clatter of the solar 
horses on the Akmon, or hard pavement of the sky.” But there is no such 
word as A^mon in the Sanskrit Dictionary, nor does any pundit whom 
1 have consulted, admit that the Hindus ever entertained any such notion 
as to the cause of thunder and lightning. 
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myths to the use of flint, hammer, or rock, verify what we had 
surmised already, that the discovery of the concussion method could 
not have been made prior to the Neolithic or later Stone Age, when 
the slmrpeoiag and polishing of flint-heads, &c., had come into 
general practice. It is strange, at least, on the Aryan theory, 
that although the Aryan tribes, who entered India from the 
north-west, had at the time of their immigration made the 
same advance in the manufacture of weapons that the Greeks 
had made in the time of Homer, yet there is no divine black- 
smith in the Vedic pantheon answering to the Greek Hephcestus, 
and no thunder-god armed with hammer and flint answering 
to the Scandinavian Thor ; ^ while there are numerous ana- 
logies to both these deities among nations outside the Aryan 
or Indo-European area. 

Ihe rnodifications in the practise of the concussion method 
have varied "with the natural products of each country. The 
Alaskan and Aleutian Islanders take two pieces of quartz rubbed 
with native sulphur, and strike them till the sulphur catches 
flame, which is then transferred to a heap of dry grass. The 
Esquimaux make fire by striking a piece of quartz against a 
piece of iron pyrites. The savages of Tierra del Fuego, at 
the opposite extremity of the American continent, follow tlie 
same practice, being in^ this respect in advance of the less 
savage^ Patagonians, their nearest neighbours, who still practise 
the friction method. In the Indo-Chinese peninsula and in 
Borneo and Sumatra, the natives strike fire with two dry pieces 
of split bamboo, wliich, on account of the bardness of the outer 
coating, serves the same purpose as flint, f Among almost all 


* It is vaiu to look for any such parallel among the attributes ascribed 
to Agm, the r ire-god of the Hindus. Nor is any such identification claim- 
ed, by Hu !Muir in. his Sanskrit Texts, Tut this writer in his remarks 
god called Tvashtri (see YoL v., p. 224), observes that 
ivashtn is the Hephcestus or Yulcan of the Yedic pantheon.’’ It should 
be observed, however, that the identification finds no support from the 
quotations given by Dr. Muir himself in his work on the Veclic Texts. 
In the first place, there is the difference of name. Tvashtri is derived from 
the root which means to give shape or form. This god has no oonnec- 

tion^ with tire, and theie is^no sound of the hammer or the flint stone in any 
of his operations. Tvashtri is simply the personification of Porra as opposed 
to Matter. Thiis he is said iu one place to give shape to tlie seminal -germ 
luthe womb (liig Veda I., 188,9.) This is not much like the srimy 
blacksnuth of the Greek pantheon, who wa.s so ugly and dirty, that'Zeus, 
ins father, kicked him down from heaven into the sea of Lemnos Tvash- 
tri (according to Bemfy’s Dictionary) simply meant a carpenter, and not an 
iroii-smitb, or a stone-cutter. 

t The..ie example.s have been collected from different pages in Tvlor’a 
1 rnniiive Culture. Vol. II, Chap. IX, where be quotes from many oriei- 

nal aulliorities. “ 
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nations and tribes raised above the lower levels of barbarism^ 
contrivances for striking fire and ca telling the flame on some- 
thing specially prepared for the purpose have been in common 
use. In India, in ancient timeSj since tlie friction metliod was 
specially reserved for sacred uses, wo may conclude that the 
fire-stone was the material employed on ordinary occasions. 
At the present day the natives in some parts of India use two pieces 
of flint, (or flint and steel, if they have them,) and catch the flame 
upon dried sola,., or upon dried cow-diing, or upon a piece of rag 
dipped ill sulphur. .The Hindi term agnvpTitstar is an exact 
equivalent to the German feiierstem and the English firestone. 

The negroes of West Africa have a method of fire-making, whicli 
combines the process of friction with that of concussion. They 
take a piece of level stone and hold it between their knees, and 
after sprinkling it with sand, rub a piece of wood upon it^ till tlie 
wood catches fire.^ This singular method, like the stick-and- 
groove of the Polynesians, appears to be peculiar to themselves. 

The use of flint and steel, which marks the perfection of the 
concussion method, and is not extinct in Europe, may have 
come into vogue at any time after tlie commencement of ivhat 
is called the Iron ^ge. It is certain that tlie AVya tribes at the 
time of their migration into India were acquainted with the manu- 
facture of iron and steel ; for weapons made of these nu3tals 
are frequently referred to in the Vedas. Visva-karma (a Vedic 
deity, who in bis capacity of creator is not unlike the Demiourgos 
of Xenophon and Plato,) is said to have blown forth the births of 
the gods, as a blacksmith sends out sparks wdth his bellows.f* 
Greece, Home, and China were acquainted with the same art at 
about the same period. 

Though the old method of wood-friction was the one employed 
in Europe and Asia in ceremonies which had their origin in sun- 
worship, yet in Europe at least the flint* method was the one 
selected as a safeguard against lightning. In Passion week the fire 
in every house, and the church candles burning on the altar, were 
extinguished. On Easter eve the priest re-lighted these candles 
with consecrated fire newly struck by himself from the flint : — 

‘‘ On Easter eve the fiere all is quenched in every ])]ace, 

“ And fresh a<]fa{ne from out the fiint is fetcht with solemne grace : 

“ The priest doth lialow this against great dangers many a one, 

A brand whereof doth every man wiili greedie mind take home, 

That wlum the fearful stortae appears or temne-^ts black arise, 
i]y lighting this he safe may be from stroke of hurtful skies.^’l 

jii>^i<aiary Travels of Patlier iZncchelii on the (’oim'o : Frankfort, 171. *> ; 
p. J344 : quoted by 'Fylor, p, 248, in Eany Iliston/ of Mau/cind, 

t nig Vetin, in 26-3; MuiFs tSanskrit TeMs, Voi , V, p. 280. The 
Satiskrit fur blneksmilb i.s Icarmtira, 

J Brands'" Antlqmtm : London, 1853, Vol I, p. 157. TyloFs 

Eavhj History of Mankind, Chapter IX., p. 258. 
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Commenting on this Mi\ Tylor remarks : — 

Here the traces of the Indian mythology come out with beauti- 
fill clearness. The lightning is the fire that flies from the 
heavenly fire-churn, as the gods whirl it in the clouds. The 
new fire is its representative on earth ; and, like the tbunder- 
bolt, preserves from the lightning flash the house in which it 
is ; for the lightning strikes no place twice/' Now, we believe, 
tliat every word of this comment is beside the mark. The Hindus 
have never held that liglitning is produced from the heavenly 
fire-churn whirled by the gods in the clouds, or that any such thing 
as a heavenly fire-churn existed, or that lightning abstains from 
striking the same place twice. Moreover, it was the jiint (as the 
quotation plainly asserts), and not the wooden spindle^ which the 
priest used for kindling the new fire on Easter eve; and we 
have shewn already from the Yedas themselves and from the 
various mythologies of the world, Aryan and non- Aryan alike, 
that it was not the friction of wood, but the concussion of stone, 
which furnished the first notion under which the causation of 
lightning was pictured to the minds of the earliest interpreters 
of nature,'^' We hold, then, that the kindling of the flint-fire on 
Easter eve as a safeguard against lightning is one among many other 
practical manifestations of the old belief, common to almost all 
nations, that what hurts will also cure. Thus, liglitning, if it could 
be mystically produced or symbolized by the priest through the 
concussion of flint and stone, was believed to be the best safeguard 
against itseif.i* Aerolites, wliich were thought to be stones hurled 



* On referring the question to the pundits of the Benares College, I was 
informed (1) that the Hindus know of no ceremonies which could'' be per- 
formed as preventatives of lightning, but that lightning had struck 
the king’s house or a temple, it was considered an evil omen, the effects of 
which must be averted by a Homa sacrifice and by feeding Brahmins, (2) 
that there is no authority in the Hindu sacred books that lightning will 
not strike the same place twice, 

•j* 1 have introduced the words or syniboliBedyheQ^iXis^^ it is not known whether 
the priest’s blessing was believed to change the nature of the flint-fire 
into a real spark of lightning, or whether the fiint-fire was regarded aa 
merely a symbol of lightning, to which the priest’s blessing imparted a 
supernatural efficacy. The argument is not affected either way ; for symbol 
has every where been substituted for reality, whenever the occasion required 
the substitution, and the two have often been confounded as one. A Ion<»* 
chapter might be written on the efficacy ascribed to symbols. Thus, in 
China, when parturition is difficult, a puppet representing the goddess of 
child-birth is placed on the woman, ami made to walk downwards three times. 
(Doolittle’s China, ]>. 85). In India, to effect the recovery of a patient, a 
live bird is sometimes purchased from a fowler who intended to destroy it, 
and the release of the biial from its captivity symbolizes and produces the 
patient’s escape from the disease which holds him in bondage. (Fowlers, 
who catch and sell birds for this purpose, are called Bdndi)* In the same 
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out of fractured thunder-clouds, have in all ages been treasured 
up by their possessors as safeguards against the fiery shock that, 
produces them. Many of the stone arrow-heads and spear-heads, 
which archoeologists have discovered of late^ were found carefully 
preserved in private houses, the owners believing them to be 
meteoric stones and setting a high value upon their supposed 
efficacy to divert the aim of the lightning stroke. The common 
saying “a hair of the dog that bit you has come down to 
us from the maxim contained in the Edda, that ‘‘dog’s hair heals 
“ dog's bite." The spear of Achilles, as the Greek poets declared, 
could heal with the touch of its ashen staff the wound inflicted 
by itself. The scorpion's blood was and is still believed to be the 
bevSt cure for the scorpion's, bite. In the Middle Ages the flint- 
heads of arrows were called elf-stones, because fairies were believed 
to shoot them at their enemies from invisible bows ; hence the 
best remedy for a wound so inflicted was to drink the water in 
which an elf-stone had been dipped. An ash stick dipped in the 
venomous juice of a shrew-mouse was believed to be the 
best cure for a shrew-mouse's bite, ^ The lines quoted above from 


country it was thought that tile best kind of devotion which a man could 
pay to the sun was to have an iiMu hook fastened through the flesh of his 
back and cause himself to be swung round by a rope, so as to perform a 
symbolical wheel in the air, and thus make himself a living emblem of the 
Sun’s divinity. In Europe the rustics worshipped the sun by twirling a fire- 
stick in the nave of a eart-wbeeh James the first believed that by melting 
little images of wax “ the persons, whose names they bore, might be con- 
“ tiiiually melted, or dried away by continual sickness.” (Lubbock’s 
PreUstorio Times, p, 56&, Ed* 1860^. Among the Red-Indians of Florida, 
a man could be brought within the power of the sorcerer or medicine-man 
during his absence, if certain dancings, drummings, and incantations were 
performed over his effigy, (Hay'pePs Magazine, March 1883, No. CCCXGIV, 
■Vol. LXVI, p. 607.) Similarly, in the 8th Pastoral of Virgil, a shepherdess 
in love with Daphnis compels him to love her in return by practising spells 
and love-charms over his waxen image, he himself bt^ing absent during the 
ceremony and not caring to come near her. Thus there was no great 
difference after all between the mind of King James of England, the mind 
of the American savage, and the mind of the Roman poet. The whole 
history of idol-worship and of substitution sacrifices is summed up in the 
efficacy ascribed to symbols and their identification with the things signified. 

* Though there is no mention of this homosopathic doctrine in the Vedas, 
yet the lower and ignorant classes in India have firm faith in the notion. 
Two cases have come within ray own notice. One was that of a man who had 
been bitten by a mad dog. After the dog had been killed, its body was 
brought to the man’s house and burnt. While it was being burnt, the 
man was made to stand over the smoke, and fo inhale as much as possible 
of the odours and steam arising from the body of the dog, as it was tlioudit 
that this would save him from hydrophobia. The other case was that^of 
a raan, who suffered from acute neuralgia in the side of his head. The 
pain was ascribed to some insect like a centipede, which had got inside his 
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the old English poem contain, then, a very 'forcible illustration of 
this widespread homoeopatliic belief. The priest invoked a bless- 
ing upon the lightning-fire struck by himself out of flint and 
steel : and all who kept a brand lighted from this mystic spark 
felt that they were “safe from stroke of hurtful skies,’’ until 
the next Easter day came round, 

III. The third method of kindling new fire consisted in draw- 
ing a flame direct from the sunbeams. As this process involves 
a greater effort of inventiveness than either of the two preceding, 
it has been much less generally known. It was practised, however, 
and in some cases disovered independentlj^ in every country 
of the four continents, in which a more than ordinary advance 
had been made in the arts and appliances of civilized life. The 
myth-making faculty, coeval with the childhood of the world, 
dies out with the growth of reason and the advance of scientific 
discovery; and hence the mythologies, which abound in legends 
of wood and stone, have notliing to tell us about the process of 
drawing fire from the sunbeams. 

There are two different ways in which this process of fire-making 
has been applied; firstly, by means of a convex lens, made of 
some transparent substance, such as crystal, alabaster, amber, or 
glass, which when held against the sun concentrates the rays in 
a focus at some distance behind itself, the point of distance being 
determined partly by the refractive power of the medium, and 
partly by the curvature of its surfiice ; secondly, by means of a 
concave mirror or heat-reflector, which, when held against the sun 
reflects the rays in a focus in front of itself, the focus in this 
case being the point half-way between the centre and the circum- 
ference of the circle indicated by the mirror. 

The polished metal mirror was well known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the most industrious and inventive people of antiquity. 
One of the principal articles in a lady’s toilet was the mirror. In 
Exodus XXXVIII, 8, we are told that the brazen laver made by 
Moses for the Jewish tabernacle was composed of the metal “ of 
“ the looking-glasses (mirrors) of the women which assembled at the 
“ door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” These mirrors of 
brass were no doubt part of the plunder, which the Israelites, 
before making their escape, stole from the Egyptians under the 
pretence of borrowing. Many specimens of such mirrors have 
been exhumed from the ruins of ancient Egyptian cities, and some 


flesh aud was gnawing it. Accordingly his doctor took a live insect of this 
kind, mashed it up, aud fried it in ghee with other ingredients, and applied 
the mixture to the part. Those who watched this treatment declare tijat 
the insect crawled out of the patient’s head in the night, aud some add that 
they saw the insect itself. 
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of tliose disinterred ai Thebes were found, on being repiilislied, 
to be susceptible of a lustre, which a burial of some 3,000 years had 
oiily partially impaired.^ Concave mirrors used as heat-reflectors 
have been found both in paintings and in fact. We are told, tliat 
among the means employed for smelting ore were the blow- 
pipe, the forceps, and the mode of concentrating heat by raising 
cheeks of metal round three sides of the fire, in wliich the 
‘^crucibles were placed/’ Specimens of these heat-reflectors are 
to be seen in the museum at Berlin : they are about five inches 
^Mn diameter, and the same in depth, and present the ordinary 
form and appearance of those used at the present day.’'+ That 
the same mirrors were used for concentrating heat drawn from 
the sunbeams can scarcely be doubted, especially in a land like 
Egypt, which not only possessed a hot and rainless climate capable 
of being utilized for this purpose every day of the 3 ^ear, but 
suffered from the scarcity of fuel, and was forced to import most of its 
timber from foreign lands. A nation, which was ingenious enough 
to invent a heat-reflector at all^ would certainly have been able 
to discover that this instrument could receive heat from the sun 
as easily as from any other source. 

The glass lens is not mentioned by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
among the works of art manufactured by the ancient Egyptians. 
But it is certain that glass itself, in various forms and for various 
uses, was made in Egypt from a very remote period. The process 
of glass-blowing is represented in the paintings at the tombs of 
Beni Hasan ; and these were executed during the reign of Usur- 
tesen I, that is, some 2,000 years B. 0. Many glass bottles 
“ and glass objects of various other forms have been met with in 
“the tombs of Upper and Lower Egypt ; and ulass vases, if we 
“may trust to the representations in the Theban paintings, are 
‘^frequently shown to have been used for holding wine, at least 
‘‘as early as 1490 years before our era/'|’ The absence of any 
representation of the glass lens on the paintings exhumed from 
the tombs is no proof that the Egyptians were strangers to the 
use of such an instrument : for (as Sir Gardner Wilkinson observes) 
“the paintings indicate only a very small portion of their in- 
‘‘ ventions : many with which we know they were acquainted are 
“omitted; and ihe same remark applies to some of their most 
“ common occupations, to the animals they kept, and to the 
“ ordinary productions of their coimtry.’’§ If we are to believe 
that the Egyptians were ingenious enough to invent glass and 


* Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, VoL HI, p. 384, Edit. 1837 
t Ihid, Yol. HI, p. 224. I j [hid, Vol. HI, pp. 88-102. 

§ Vol in, p. 344. 
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make polished metal lieat-reflectorSj but not ingenious enough to 
apply this knowledge to the very simple process of making a lens, 
then the credit of this last invention must be transferred to the 
Greeks, although these were far less clever than the Egyptians in the 
discovery of mechanical arts, and junior to them in the j)ractise 
of such arts by more than a thousand years. 

The lens was known to the Greeks at least as early as the fifth 
century before Christ. This is plainly implied in the following 
dialogue quoted from the Clouds of Aristophanes : — 

Socrates. — Well : I will now set you another poser. Supposing 
“ some one filed a suit against you to recover five talents, tell 
“ me if you can, how you would get it cancelled. 

^ ^ m ^ ' 

Strepsiades. — I have thought of a way of cancelling the suit, 
which you will admit is a very clever one, 

Socrates, — Let me hear what it is, 

Strepsiades, — Have you ever seen in the chemist’s shops, that 
stone, that pretty transparent stone, with which they 
kindle fire ? 

Socrates, — You mean the crystal, I suppose. 

Strepsiades, — I do. 

Socrates. — Well, -what next? 

Strepsiades — Suppose I were to take this in my band, and 
while the clerk is entering the suit, I stood thus, at some 
distance off, facing the sun, and melted out the letters. 
Socrates, — “ Clever, indeed, by the Graces/’ 

The Romans were acquainted with lenses both of crystal and glass. 
This is clear from the testimony of Pliny (A.D. 23 - 79 ), who re- 
marks, that glass balls filled with water, when held against the 
sun, became hot enongli to set clothes on fire ; and that a crystal 
ball placed opposite tiie sun’s rays was considered hj the surgeons 
of liis own time to be the best means of cautery.*^ The credit 
of ^ the invention of glass is ascribed by tlie same writer, (wlio in 
this respect was only following the popular tradition of his day), 
to the PhcBnicians. It was generally believed in his time that the 
discovery was accidentally made by some Tyrian sailors, who 
happened to rest their cooking pots on blocks of natron (sub- 
carbonate of soda), and found on removing the pots that glass had 
been produced by the igneous fusion of the alkali and the sand 
of the sea shore.f It is certain that the manufacture of glass was 
practised by the Phoenicians from a very early period and to a wide 
extent ; but it is not known whether the discovery was made 


^ Pliny^s iVat, Hist, XXXVI, 67 ; XXXVII, 10. 
t Fiiny^s Mat, Mist, XXXVI, 26-65. 
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independently or borrowed from Egypt. The superior antiquity 
and higher quality of the Egyptian specimens seem to point to 
the conclusion, that the knowledge of glass was acquired by the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, and Komans, not by discovery but through 
intercourse with Egypt. 

The concave metallic mirror is said to have been first introduced 
among the Greeks by Archimedes, the great Syracusan mathe- 
matician, who was killed by a Roman soldier in 212 B.G. imme- 
diately after the capture of his native city. The story of his 
having set fire to the hostile Roman fleets as it lay moored against 
the city of Syracuse, has been generally regarded as one of the 
fables of history ; but its possibility at least has been proved by 
Buffon, who made a mirror by which he set fire to wood 
at the distance of 200 feet, and melted lead and tin at 120 feet, 
and silver at 50 feet. ^ It was remarked by Pliny, in speaking of 
the concave heat-reflector, that such mirrors facing the sun's 
rays produce ignition more easily than any other fire." *f* His 
contemporary Plutarch, the Greek biographer of Choeroneia, writ* 
ing of the Vestal fire at Rome, says that this fire, when extin- 
guished, “ could only be re-kindled by drawing a pure and unpol- 

luted flame from the sunbeams." His description of the process 
is as follows : — ‘‘ They kindle the new flame with concave vessels 
** of brass, formed by the conic section of a rectangled triangle, 

whose lines from the circumference meet in one central point. 
‘^This being placed against the sun causes its rays to converge to 
“ the centre, which by reflection, acquiring the force and activity 
** of fire, rarify the air, and immediately kindle such light and 

dry matter as they think fit to apply." J 

Turning from the Old World to the New, we find that the 
polished mirror was known to the natives of Peru at the time 
when the Spaniards discovered and conquered the country, 
A. D. 1511-1533, and had been know many centuries before. 
In Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Incas, (who were re- 
garded both as the descendants and the viceregents of the 
sun), the feast of Eaymi, the Sun-god, was celebrated once a 
year with great magnificence at the time of the summer solstice. 
For three days previously there was a general fast, and no fire 
was allowed to be lighted in the dwellings of men. When the 
appointed day arrived, the Inca and his court, followed by the 
whole population of the city, assembled at early dawn to greet the 


* Encycloposdia Britannica, 8th Ed., Vol. Ill, p. 430 : on Archimedes. 
t Pliny's Aai?. II, 111, 

j Plutarch's Life of Numa, para 15, translated by J. Langhorne, 1841. 
His ascription of the process to Numa's time is of course fabulous. 
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rising of the sun. No sooner did his first yellow rays strike the 
turrets and loftiest buildings of the capital, than a shout of gra- 
tulation broke forth from the excited multitude, accompanied by 
songs of triumph and the wild melody of barbaric instruments, 
that swelled louder and louder as his bright orb, rising above the 
mountain range towards the east, shone in full splendour on 
his votaries/^ The fire for the sacrifice, which followed soon 
after, had to be given new and pure from the sunbeams. **¥or 
this purpose (says the Peruvian historian, Garcilaso), they took 
“a bracelet, which they call (like the others commonly 

worn by the Incas on the left wrist) which bracelet the high 
priest kept. It was larger than the common ones, and had as 
“ its medallion a concave cup like a half orange, highly polished. 
“ They set it against the sun, and at a certain point, where the 
‘‘rays issuing from the cup came together, they put some finely 
“ carded cotton, which shortly took fire, as it naturally does. With 
“this fire, thus given by the hand of the Sun, the sacrifice was 
“ burnt, and all the meat of the day was roasted.’' In the an- 
cient tombs of Peru, mirrors of a hard, polished stone or of 
burnished silver have been found in abundance.f 


* With these shouts of joy at greeting the rising sun, the reader might 
contrast the groans of anguish uttered by Hindus, when they see the Moon 
being eclipsed, that is, devoured as they think by the demon Kahn. 

f Allusion to these mirrors occurs iu Prescott^s History of Per% Chapter 
V,p. 144, Ed. Loudon, 1850. The account given in the text of the feast 
of Raymi is taken verbatim from Chapter III, p. 98-107. Mr. 'J'ylor 
(whose translation from Garcilaso de la Yega has been quoted in the text,) 
throws doubt on some of the details in connection with the Sun-worship 
as described by that writer, (see Early History of Mankind^ Chapter IX, 
p. 250-253.) on the ground that Garcimso^s account of the virgins of the sun, 
and their punishment (if they proved unfaithful to the vow of virginity) of 
being buried alive, tallies too closely with the account given by Plutarch 
(in his life of Numa) of the vestal institutions at Borne. Perhaps the 
notion of burying the virgins alive may be ascribed to imagination on the 
part of GarcilasOj who being himself an Inca on the mother’s side was too 
eager to seek for analogies, which would raise the fame of his great ances- 
tral city, Cuzco, to a level with that of pagan Rome. But from the notes and 
references at the foot of Mr. Prescott’s pages, it is clear that the institution 
of virgins for watching the sacred fire rests upon the auihority of several 
writers besides Garcilaso ; and Garcilaso is not so Jealous about the purity 
of these so-called virgins that he cannot admit that the Inca was allowed 
to use them as his concubines. He would not have admitted a fact so 
damaging to his own argument, had he wished to press the analogy between 
Rome and Cuzco far beyond the limils of truth. Moreover, the institution 
of virgin-priestesses is known to h;»ve existed in other parts of the world. 
Thus, in tiie old pre-Buddhist religion of Japan two virgin-priestesess were 
appointed to have charge of the Sun-temple ; {Westminster Review^ Art. IL, 
page 39, July 1878). And iu South Africa the Demara chiefs made their 
daughters the guardians of the great tribal fire ; (Article on Fire, EncycL 
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Polished mirrors were as commonly used in Mexico as in Peru ; 
though their use iu that country, as a means of drawing fire from 
the sun-\)eams, is matter of inference, rather than an accredited 
fact. We are told that the earliest temples of the Toltecs, the first 
rulers of Mexico, were dedicated to the Sun. The highest god 
hut one in the celestial hierarchy of the Aztees, who succeeded 
the Toltecs, was Tezcatlepoca, which being interpreted, means 
Shining Mirror, — a deity who in his original nature was the Sun- 
god, and who thenc'e came to be considered the soul of the world, 
creator of heaven and ea.rth.f He was represented as a young 
man, and his image of polished black >stone was richly garnished 
with gold-plates and ornaments ; amongst which a shield bur- 
nished like a mirror was the most characteristic emblem^ as in 
it he saw reflected all the doings of the world. J In the 
market of Mexico tliere was an abundant stock of mirrors made 
of this same hard and polished mineral (obsidian) which served 
“so many of the purposes of steel with the Aztees.''' § Though 
there is no direct evidence that one of the uses to which these 
mirrors were put Nvas for drawing fire from tlie sunbeams, yet there 
is every reason for supposing that this was the case, considering 
that the chief object of worship was tlie Sun, and that the air of 
Mexico is remarkable for its dryness and transparency. Tfie dis- 
covery of firedcindling by the action of the sun on the mirror 
miglit any day have come about by accident ; and such a dis- 
covery when once ujade would have come into geiseral use. 

Returning from the New World to Asia we find that 
in China the practise of drawing fire from the sun is 
common among all classes of the people. The instrument 
used is not the polislied mirror (as was the case in Peru, and 
probably in Mexico), but the transparent lens. In China, this 
is made of glass. Tlmre is reason to tiiink that the practice 
of using a glass lens for the purpose of fire-making has 
been lianded down from a remote antiquity. Prom time 
immemorial the state religion of China, (as distinct from the three 
unoificial creeds professed by the people), has recognized as its 
dominant doctrine the supremacy of the divine Tien or Pleaven, — 


Britannica^ 9tli Ed.) In all these cases the virginity of the guardians may 
be supposed to have represented the purity of the solar rays, or of earthly 
fire. Hence the analogy to which Mr. Tylor takes exception in Garoilaso's 
account may be ascribed to the uniformity of human instincts, rather than 
to inventiveness and fiction on Garcilaso’s pai’fc, 

Prescott’s Ilistorg of Mexico, Yoi. I, p. 164 ; eee note. London, 1860. 
t Vol. I, p. 62 : Tylor’s Primitive Culture., Yol. IT, p, 312. London, 

1871. 

f Prescott’s Mexico^ Yol. II, p. 128. j § Ihid^ p, 118. 
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whose relation to the reigning emperor, and to all past emperors, 
is similar to that of the Sun to the former rulers of Peru. The 
manufacture of glass was one of the ancient industries of the 
country, for it is alluded to in the annals of the emperor Ou-ti 
(B. C. 140) of the Han dynasty. Northern China is especially 
noted for its glass manufacture at the present day ; and the industry 
is believed to have been practised in that quarter from a remote 
periodv ^ 

In Siam the lens is used at this day, not for common purposes, 
but to produce new or sacred fire, f The Siamese lenses have 
probably been obtained from China, between which country and 
their own there has been constant intercourse for several centuries 
past. 

In India the fire-lens was well known in early times, that is, 
in times long preceding the Mahommedan invasions, by which 
the country first became permanently opened out to the rest of the 
world. The following selections from the classical poetry of 
the ancient Hindus prove that they possessed this knowledge : — 
Then Kama, the slayer of Tadaka, received from the Sage 
much pleased with his valour a magical demon-slaying weapon, 
just as the lens receives from the Sun the fuel-destroying “ fire.’’ 

Raghumnaa^ IKl, 

^^lu the minds of ascetics, however cool and passionless their 
prevailing state may be, there is a latent fire which under 
provocation may burst out into a burning heat, as the lens, though 
ordinarily, cool and pleasant to the touch, will seiid forth a scorch- 
‘‘ing flame, when another fire (the sun) stimulates it into action,” 

Sakuntala, II, 41. 

“Even the unconscious lens, when it is touched with the sun- 
“ beams, becomes charged with beat ; how then can a man with 
“any fire in his soul remain cool under the sense of injury 
^‘inflicted by another?” 

BhaTtri-Hari^ II, 30. 

In the marriage ceremonies of Hindus the bridegroom puts 
his hand over the nuptial fire and leads the bride round it. 
In the EaTivansa there is a scene where the bridegroom 
is said to touch “ the fire latent in the gem ” {manistham jdtave-- 
dasam)^ and lead the bride around it, as if it were an actual 
flame. This incident, together with the last two quotations just 


Journeys in North Ohma, I, 131 ; by Bev. A. Williamson, 
f Tylor’s Eady Bistory of Manhind^ Chap. IX, p, 249 : where he quotes 
from two travelU'rs named in the note. 
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given, shews that the Hindu poets misconceived, or at least misdes- 
cribed, the nature of their sun-stone. Instead of regarding it as 
a lens or transparent medium for transmitting the sunbeams and 
collecting them in a single focus, they supposed it to be a gem 
impregnated with a latent or potential fire, which was liable to 
break out into a flame as soon as the sunbeams excited it, just 
as they supposed that clouds contained a latent fire, which broke 
out into a flame in the form of lightning as soon as they re- 
ceived a blow. The word for the lens or sun-stone is Suryakanta, 
the Sun-beloved. The synonyms to Suryakanta, as given in 
the old Sanskrit dictionaries, show that the material was crystal, 
and not glass.^ Crystal is the substance still chiefly used in 
Upper India for the manufacture of lenses. It is imported in 
blocks or rough lumps from Kabul, Naipal, and Hyderabad ; and 
is ground into shape on convex or concave stones with the help of 
a triturating paste. It is not improbable that the same or a similar 
method was used in ancient times.*}* 

It has thus been shown that the fire-lens was known in Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, in India, and in China ; and that the fire- 
mirror was known in Egypt, Greece and Rome, in Peru, and 
probably in Mexico. India lived in a world of her own, till the 
time of the Mabommedan conquest. China worked out her own 
civilization independently, and has till lately abstained from 
ail intercourse with the outside world; Egypt takes precedence 
of every other country in the world, in regard to the antiquity 
of her arts and inventions. The New World only became 
known to Europe about four centuries ago. That discoveries of 
so complex a nature as the fire-lens or the fire-mirror could be 


* Hemchandra, (Benares edition, p. 56, Sarahat 1930=:A. D. 1873) calls 
it Si spkatika ov crystal, of which he menti four kinds, the sun-stone, 
the moon-stone, the milk-crystal, and the oil-crystal. Another Dictionary 
(Halayudha, p. 14) says that the sun-beloved was a crystal, and gives as its 
synonyms arkdsman and dahanopala. Glass (kacha) was likewise well known 
to the ancient Hindus. But none of the old dictionaries, as I am assured 
by Babu Raj Kumar Sarvadhikari, the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Canning College, Lucknow), give kdoka slb the material of the sun- 
beloved,” while all give 

t This account of lens-making as practised at the present day in 
Lucknow is taken from Part HI, uiider the heading Ainak-sdz, of the 
valuable monogram on the 'i’rades and Manufactures of Northern India, by 
Mr. W. Hoey, C. S., Edik Lucknow, 1880. Even in ancient times, w^he'n 
the Hindus as a nation were completely isolated from the rest of the 
world, there was a constant undercurrent of trade with Kabul and 
Naipal. The chdmari or chowrie, so frequently mentioned in the old 
literature, was the tail of the ydk, the hairy cow which can only live in 
Thibet and similarly cold latitudes. The frequent use of this tail as a 
fly-briisher proves commercial intercourse with Thibet. 
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made independently, by nations having no ethnical relationship 
with each Other, is a remarkable proof of the fundamental simi- 
larity of the human mind, and the consequent unsoundness of 
the argument which deduces unity of race from unity of customs, 
beliefs, and inventions. If the invention of the fire-lens and 
the fire-mirror cannot prove the identity of the nations inhabit- 
ing Egypt, China, India, and Peru, still less can the unity of 
the so-called Aryan nations be placed upon the basis of such an 
extremely simple process as that of making fire by the friction 
of wood or the concussion of stone. 

In a future number, we hope to offer a few remarks on the cere- 
monies observed in different parts of the world, in which fire is 
used as the object or medium of worship — ceremonies which are 
deduced by Mr. Eelly, and others from the alleged common 
ancestry of the Aryan nations, but which (as we think) can be better 
deduced from a general philosophy of fire, common to Aryans and 
non-Aryans alike. 

John 0. Nesfield. 
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Art. IL— the MUSALMAN SCLAVS OF BOSNIA. 

T SLAM is overthrown, ” exclaimed an Arab Shaikh, ^vlieii lie 
1 saw the red files of the English Foot-guards marching with 
the proud step of conquerors through the streets of Misr-el- 
Kahira, The same despairing cry went up from thousands of 
Moslem throats on the day when Austrian Yagers stormed the 
desperately defended mosques of the capital of Bosnia, and the 
accursed double-headed ‘‘ Kirkis ” ^ of the Kaisar was hoisted by 
bloody hands on the top-most battlement of the Yellow Tower of 
Sarajevo. ^ 

‘‘Bosna, ” the Ribat, or Frontier Post of Islam, against the 
advancing forces of Western civilization, the last lurking place of 
the old untameable Turkish spirit of war and plunder which, 
isolated from the rest of the Dar-ul-Islam by the intervening 
provinces of Servia and Montenegro, had long and gallantly sup- 
ported the failing fortunes of the Crescent, had at length fallen 
under the yoke of the Qiaur I 

Bosnia and Albania are peculiar as the only provinces of the 
Turkish empire in Europe, where there is a Muhammadan popula- 
tion indigenous to the soil. In Roumania, in Servia, in Greece, 
the cessation of Turkish supremacy involved the disappearance of 
the Koran and the Shari’at. The ruined tomb of a Muhammadan 
saint at Buda is the only sign that Islam was once the religion of 
the ruling race in Hungary, But in Bosnian soil the creed of the 
Prophet has struck a deeper root : there it was professed not only 
by the Ottoman Sipahi, who pastured his horse in the fields of Ids 
Christian vassals, or the Janissary, who divided his time between 
the guard-house and the wine-tavern in the towns, but by a large 
minority of the native Sclav population, who, reversing the circum- 
stances of the Norman Lords of Ireland, Hibernis ipsis Hiber- 
niores/^ became more Turkish than the Turks themselves. Indeed, 
widely as they differed from their Osmanli rulers in race, language 
and customs, these Bosniak Sclavonians were yet confounded wiih 
them under the general designation of Turk '' by their Christian 
serfs and neighbours, as weJras by Western writers and historians. 

Strange to say, it was to the evil spirit of Christian sectarianism, 
and not to any superior attractions of the faith of Islam, that 
this accession to the ranks of the latter was due. The Servians 
and Bosnians had loyally risen and striven against the Turk when 


* The Turks always speak and write of the Russian and Austrian 
Eagles as ‘‘Kirkis, ’’ “ Vultures. 
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the crusaders of Hungary, Poland and Germany had driven 
him back from the banks of the Danube to rally his beaten forces 
again on the fatal field of Varna. But the Pope and his Cardi- 
nals acted as grand mischief-makers, thinking this the time 
for finally extinguishing the lamps of Greek orthodoxy, already 
languishing in the pale, disastrous gleam'’" of the triumphing 
Crescent ■ 

The Hungarian Magnates openly swore that they would 
tolerate no Eastern heresy or schism in the newly delivered 
Christendom. The sturdy Bosniaks who had fought gallantly in 
the common cause, and had shared in the common disasters of 
Kossova and Varna, were no wise minded to surrender all that they 
had fought for in the moment of their triumph. The rivalry 
between Pope and Patriarch became more bitter than the hostility 
between Christian and Turk, While this rivalry was at its height, 
the tide of Ottoman conquest returned with redoubled fury. Like 
the sea-beggars of Holland and Zealand, who wore crescents in 
their caps as a sign that they would rather serve the Turk than 
the Pope, these Bosniak Christians sought refuge from Rome in 
Islam. In one day seventy castles and fortified towns in Bosnia 
opened their gates and surrendered their keys to the Turkish 
infidel. The last Christian king of Bosnia was treacherously put 
to death by his captors, but most of the nobles saved their lives 
and their lands by embracing the faith of their new masters. Many 
of their adherents and retainers came over with them, though the 
mass of the population still retained their ancient creed. 

No such wholesale conversion ever took place elsewhere during 
the whole march of Turkish conquest. In the sister kingdom 
of Servia hardly a single Christian apostatized. But Bosnia, 
the most westerly of all the Southern Sclav states, was 
the only one which had become permeated with the feudal 
system of Western Europe, whereby all the power and 
property of the nation was vested in the small privilege 
ed class of the nobility. These powers and privileges 

they were naturally anxious to retain ; and to this, as well 
as to their violent aversion to the Romish religion and ritual, 
is their sudden and almost unanimous apostacy to be ascribed. 
The conversion of many, if not of all of them, was at first a 
matter more of outward form than anything else, and many 
of them secretly harboured Christian priests in their houses ; 
but in process of time they came to look with pride upon 
their Isiamism, as an appanage and distinctive badge of 
nobility. For, by virtue of it alone, were they still able to 

lord it over the rest of the population as before. They 

still dwelt in their fortified castles, ruled aver their serfs 

5" 
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with absolute sway, and extorted from the labour of their 
Christian vassals the means of keeping up their hereditary 
state and maintaining bands of armed retainers, whom they 
led under the banner of the Beglerbeg of the Province - to 
serve the Sultan in his wars. Few OsmaLilis settled in Bosnia ; 
in Servia where the people had remained Christian, the land 
was all parcelled out amongst the Turkish Begs and their 
Sipahis, who lived upon the labour of the Rayahs, But in 
Bosnia the lands were kept by their apostate owners, who 
ranked with the Turkish Sanjak Begs (Lords of Standards) 
of other provinces. The most powerful of these Bosniak Feudal 
Lords were distinguished by their old Christian title of Capitano, 
and called by the Turks Kapi tan. There were almost forty 
of these Kapitans and a larger number of Begs who altogether 
formed a powerful hereditary aristocracy. Their renegade country- 
men gathered around them, and, as time went on, the force of 
their example and the desire of escaping their oppression brought 
over more and more of the Bosniak ^ Rayahs to their master's 
new faith. 

The position of the Christians was miserable in the extreme, — 
as bad as that of the Irish Catholics in the flourishing days 
of Protestant ascendancy. The state of Bosnia, indeed, much 
resembled that of Ireland at one time with an apostate 
aristocracy and yeomanry terrorising and tyrannising over an 
abject majority of their countrymen. 

The only real Turks in Bosnia were the public functionaries, 
such as the Kadis and the Khojahs, and the suite and escort 
of the Pasha who was Beglerbeg of the Provinces, being 
nominated to that post by the Saltan, and who was genendly 
a soldier of renown, for Bosnia was a frontier province of the 
Empire, and a continual guerilla warfare was carried on along 
the banks of the Drave by its Sarhad Aghas, or“ Lords of tlie 
Marches,"^ against their German and Venetian neighbours, it 
was at Essek on the Drave that the three hundred war-worn 
Ghazis arrived who had started from Saltan Suliman's camp 
before Vienna to ride through Germany with many more comrades 
who fell martyrs in countless daily encounters as they cut their 
perilous way through Bavaria and Styria. It was from before 
Essek on the Drave that Archduke Ferdinand's army fell back 
in that disastrous retreat which ended in the rout and massacre 


♦ Eayahis the Arabic plural form of the Indian word Eayat. The 
Turks often use tlie plural form to denote the singular, as for example, 

‘Alama. a Doctor of the Law for ^ Alim. The word Layah, a hus- 

bandman, they apply to a Christian only. 
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among the woods of Walpo. The chase and war were the 
only pastimes of the Bosniak noble, and many a time did 
his Taloiir save the frontiers of the Empire and arrest the 
victorious progress of the Austrian arms. After the defeat 
of Sultan Mustafa by Prince Eugene at Zenta, the Germans 
invaded Bosnia, but were expelled by a general rising of the 
Bosniaks, headed by the celebrated Daltaban Mustafa. 

In 1738 they had to bear the brunt of the formidable 
invasion of the Prince of Saxe-hildburghdiausen, and it was 
principally owing to the desperate resistance of the Bosniak 
Begs to the invaders that the Grand Vazir Fegen Muhammad 
was enabled to expel the Austrians from Servia and to recover 
Belgrade. The general rising of the Christian Rayahs in that 
year was also quelled by the Begs of Bosnia, who came by 
surprise on the ill-armed and disorderly host of peasants 
on the banks of the Kolubara, and made a wholesale slaughter 
of them. The Austrian Military frontier, until a few years ago, 
bore testimony to the vigilant and unremitting hostility of these 
champions of Islam. Even as late as 1840 in spite of the watchful- 
ness of the Austrian sentinels and patrols, outrages by armed 
parties, or by single Turks continued to be common along the 
frontier. But the whirligig of time has brought about its revenges, 
and the Bosniak Slav has now to serve in the very army which 
})is ancestors defied, and to garrison the districts which they were 
ever ready to despoil. 

During the eighteenth century the Kapitans and Begs retained 
all their privileges and powers unquestioned, and th^eir position 
was continually strengthened by the increasing number of Christians 
who turned renegades to escape political oppression. These origin- 
ally insincere conversions led to a curious state of affairs. 
Christians and Turks were often found in the same family : 
sometimes the bead of a family had apostatized to keep his land, 
while his wife and children remained Christians. Whole villa<^es 
went over together to the faith of the rulers. The Sclav Mu?al- 
mans retained many of their Christian customs and superstitions * 
they kept their faith in the vampires, witches and the fairies : 
they confused the saints of the Christian and the Muhammadan 
calendars in a ludicrous way. A Musalman Beg has been known 
to take a Christian priest to the tomb of his ancestors to say 
masses for their souls. These Bosniaks seldom practised poly- 
gamy, and their women went about unveiled. The men wore 
short dresses instead of the long-skirted Turkish habits. The 
Begs affected much martial finery : in war they wore coats of 
mail, or wolf-skins and bear-skins, the grinning heads of which 
surmounted their casques. Their tactics were suited to 4iie 
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wooded and hilly nature of their country : they fought on foot, 
after the fashion of the Scotch Highlanders : each Beg with his 
standard-bearer being at the head of a dense column of his 
retainers and dependants. When ^b^ on close quarters they 
fired one volley and rushed on sword in hand ; but they excelled 
in a guerilla warfare of surprises, ambushes, and skirmishes. 
Old cannons were mounted on the crumbling battlements of their 
castles, on some hill overlooking the lands vvhich they ruled as 
petty despots, brooking no interference from the Pasha, to whom 
they allowed only the shadow of power. After the loss of Buda, 
the Beglerbeg of Bosnia received the title of Yazir from the Porte, 
as the Governor of the most important frontier province of that 
Empire. But the Vazir had less real authority in Bosnia than 
the pettiest chief among the hereditary aristocracy: he had 
none of the absolute power which the Pashas possessed in other 
provinces. The Janissaries, who ought to have been at his orders, 
were in close alliance with the Begs and Kapitans. Their 
regiments stationed in Bosnia were entirely recruited among the 
Sclavonic Muhammadans : and most of the Kapitans and Begs 
were enrolled as what we should call Honorary Members of the 
corps and had the mWtdu, or badge of their regiment, tattooed 
upon their arms. Great numbers of the Musalman Sclavs were 
also enrolled as Yamak or Reserve Janissaries, who never appeared 
in the ranks except at stated periods for muster. These men 
helped to swell the numbers of the corps, and to augment its 
influence ; and the possession of tlie keys of the fortresses, their 
strong esprit de corps and their peculiar organisation, made the 
Janissaries the most powerful body in the empire. Being of 
Sclav blood, those of Bosnia naturally sided with the Begs against 
the Osman ly Vazir : and between them they governed the country, 
the Janissary Colonels ruling in the towns and the Begs in the 
country districts. They at last declined to permit the Vazir to 
reside permanently at the Capital, Serajevo, but made him take 
up his abode at his country-house of Travnik. A fine palace 
had been built for tbe Vazirs at the former place, which the Turks 
called Bosna Serai (the Bosnian Palace). But the Pasha was 
not allowed to inhabit it. When a new Vazir arrived he was 
permitted to spend one night in it at Serajevo, and was sumptu- 
ously entertained at the expense of the town, after which he had 
to move on to Travnik. 

If the Vazir made himself obnoxious or proved restive, the 
Janissaries could always procure his removal by representatiotis 
to the chiefs of the Oojak (Kitchen-range) as the Janissary 
head-quarters at Constantinople were called. Sometimes tbe 
Porte was prevailed upon to give Bosnia a Vazir of Sclavoniaa 
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extraction, but this did not often happen : the policy of the Court 
at Constantinople being generally based on the maxim Divide 
et impera. 

Thus the Muhammadan natives of Bosnia enjoyed a degree of 
political independence rarely to be met with under an Eastern 
despotism: but this state of things was not destined to last. At 
the beginning of tine present century the Ottoman Empire was 
in a state of confusion bordering on anarchy. 

The Sultan Selim, the Third, an enlightened and intelligent 
Monarch, saw that the only hope of saving the State from ruin 
lay in the reform of its institutions, but the privileged classes 
were bitterly hostile to all innovations. The East presents a 
complete antithesis to the West in political matters : there, 
reform is introduced by the Sovereign against the wishes and 
in spite of the opposition of the people. -Revolution begins from 
above, and not from below. Sultan Selim’s first attempts 
at reform were directed to the re-organization of the 
military forces of the Empire: and his measures were especi- 
ally obnoxious to the Janissaries. The regiments quartered 
at Belgrade broke into open mutiny, seized the citadel, and 
murdered the Pasha. They made themselves masters of the 
whole country, dividing the lands among themselves, and ex- 
pelling the Government officials and all the Turks who would 
not join them. They enriched themselves by plundering the 
Christian inhabitants, treatiiig tiiem as conquered enemies. 

The Sultan thundered forth impotent firmauns against them, 
denouncing them as traitors, and threatening them with ven- 
geance : but he had no forces to send against them, and they 
only laughed at him. The Servian Janissaries were mostly 
Musalman Sclaves, and their brethren in Bosnia, hearing of 
their success, came flocking to join them. Ail tfie Musalman 
rabble of the Bosnian towns set off to share in the plunder of 
the Servian Rayahs, Budmashes who had taken nothing 
with them into Servia but their swords, were soon to be seen 
swaggering at Belgrade^ dressed in silks and furs, and mounted 
on Arab horses. They made free as they listed with the property 
and the women of the Christians : there was no law in the land, but 
the word of the Janissary officers. 

The condition of the Rayahs, which had been bad enough 
under the Pashas, became now intolerable : every man who 
could wield a weapon fled from his farm, or village, to join 
the bands of Haiduks who everywhere made the roads un- 
safe, and robbed from the Turks what they had taken by force 
from the Christians : a Servian farm-labourer married a young 
girl of the village in the winter time. One day, when the spring 
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iiad melted the snows on the mountains and the trees of the 
forest were putting forth their leaves, the wife was sitting 
spinning in her cottage, expecting her husband to return from 
his la})our, when he suddenly appeared before her clad in a 
warrior's garb and glittering with arms. Woe is me/’ she 
exclaimed, have married a robber.” “There was no one to 

marry who was not a robber/’ replied he, the Turks have 
made us all robbers now,” And he went off to join his com- 
rades in the woods. 

The Janissaries took fright at the openly manifested hosti- 
lity of the people, and attempted to strike terror into them 
by wholesale executions: the result was the opposite of what 
they had hoped and intended. A general rising took place: 
the Haidiiks issued from the woods and descended from the 
mountains: every peasant who could shoulder a scythe or 
grasp a goad joined them. The Janissaries, scattered through 
the country, were cut off and slain: those who escaped shut 
themselves up in the fortified towns, which the Christians 
blockaded. The Janissaries now tried conciliation ; “ Why come 
the Sultan’s Kayahs,” they asked, “to attack the Sultan’s 
fortresses?” The Servians replied that they came as loyal 
subjects of the Sultan to punish mutineers and rebels against 
his authority. 

The news of these events created consternation at Constanti- 
nople : the Divan was dismayed at the news of an armed 
rising of the ChristianSj and even the “Lords of the Kitchen- 
range ” thought matters had gone too far. Sultan Selim was 
proportionately elated, and he at once sent orders to Bakir 
Pasha, the Vazlr of Bosnia, to march to Belgrade, quell the 
mutiny of the Janissaries, and restore order to Servia. 

But the Bosniak Musalraans sympathised warmly with the 
Janissaries, and bands of them had already crossed over into 
Servia to assist the mutineers against the Eayahs : it was with 
difficulty that the Vazir could raise a body of three thousand 
men. : with these he started for Belgrade. His followers could 
not conceal their disgust at being led to the assistance of 
Christians against true believers. When the army reached Schabaz 
they met a band of Haiduks who, with music and a banner, 
were on their way to join the Christian catnp i)efore Belgrade. 
“ I have been young and now am old,” exclaimed a grey beard- 
ed Bosniak, but never till this day did I see a robber’s 
standard unfurled 1 ” Tbeir displeasure and astonishment increased 
at the sight of the niimerous and well-appointed army of 
Christians which was besieging Belgrade, commanded by men 
who had served in the Austrian army and furnished with cannon 
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taken from some of the captured Palankas (Palanka is the 
name for a small fort or block-house in Bosnia and Servia, 
probably derived from the Latin a stockade). 

Bakir Pasha took command of the combined forces before 
Belgrade and summoned the Janissaries to surrender. They 
lost heart and yielded up the fortress : the ringleaders of the 
mutiny attempted to escape, but were overtaken, seized, and 
executed. 

Bakir Pasha now required the Servians to lay down their 
arms : but they demurred, stipulating for guarantees that they 
should not again be subjected to the irresponsible tyranny of 
the Turkish soldiery. While negotiations were going oii, a 
new Pasha was appointed to Belgrade, and Bakir Pasha returned 
to his Government of Bosnia : Sultan Selim was at last, against his 
inclinations, obliged to yield to the demands of the fanatical party, 
who insisted that no correspondence should be held with Rayahs 
with arms in their hands. The Servians positively refused to lay 
down their arms unconditionally : and a new civil war began, 
Christian against Aluhammadan. 

The Bosniak Musalmans were not slack to commence hos- 
tilities. 

In the beginning of 1806, Osman Beg crossed the Drina and 
burned many a Servian homestead ; but while his men were 
scattered plundering, the Christians came on him by surprise, and 
killed him and most of his men. Old Muhammad Kapitan also 
crossed the frontier, but the Servians met him in the open field 
and beat him back. Meanwhile the Sultan had sent orders to 
the Pashas of the surrounding provinces to invade Servia on all 
sides. Bakir Pasha was to lead all the forces of Bosnia to enter 
Servia from the West, 

This expedition was as popular with the Musalmans as tl)at 
against the Janissaries had been distasteful to them : and all the 
K^apitaus and Begs flocked to join the Vazir’s standard. Tlie 
host mustered thirty tliousand of the bravest and best of the 
Bosniak Musalmans, with a few Osmanii Turks and Albanians. 
The Vazir did not himself accompany it, but entrusted its leader- 
ship to two of the Bosnian nobles, Muhammad, the oldest and most 
experienced, and Kulin, the youngest and boldest of the Kapitans. 
The latter, who was especially distinguished among his fellows by 
bis noble lineage, his courage and his cruelty, was named by the 
Vazir Seraskier, or Commander-in-Chief of the expedition. Such 
a gallant muster of the warriors of Bosnia had not been seen for 
a long time, and it was fully believed that the army had only to 
shew itself in Servia to ensure the submission of the country, ^ ? 

The result was, however, very different from what was anticipated* 
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It was in the latter part of the summer of 1806 that the Bos- 
nian army under the command of the two Kapitans entered Servia. 
They laid waste the whole country with fire and sword and com- 
mitted fearful atrocities on the Rayahs, whom they treated as 
being all allies, or at least well-wishers of the patriots or JBaiduks. 
The terrified inhabitants fled to the woods and hills for shelter, 
or crossed the Save into Austrian territory. The invading host 
marched straight for Belgrade. A band of fifteen hundred Chris- 
tian patriots, who attempted to bar their way, were exterminat- 
ed. Czerny George, the patriot leader, at whose touch, in the 
spirited language of the Prince of Montenegro, the Turkish 
mosques fell to the ground, was employed in the South in repel- 
ling a Musalman incursion from the side of Albania ; but, as soon 
as he heard that a ^ Turkish army had crossed the river Drina, 
he hurried to intercept it. Everywhere, as he passed, he raised the 
country ; as he entered the districts already desolated by the in- 
vaders, the people came forth from their hiding-places and joined 
him: and he arrived in the neiglihourhood of Schabaz with 
seven thousand foot and two thousand horse. The Kapitans 
had passed the Kolubara ; but, hearing that Czerny George was 
in their rear, and finding the whole country rising against them, 
they judged it prudent to retreat to Schabaz. Czerny George 
entrenched himself with earthworks and felled trees on their 
approach. The Servian leaders, despairing of succesn, made efforts 
at accommodation. They despatched envoys into the Turkish 
camp with proposals for a truce. But Kulin Kapirati would hear 
of nothing but an unconditional surrender. He led the envoys 
into the camp and bade them look round upon his troops. 

Seest them, ” said he to one of them, these numberless men \ 
“There is not one of them who would fear to seize with his naked 
hand the edge of a brandished sword 1 The Bosniaks bade the 
people of Scha\)az and of the country round to come out on the 
hills and see the b$»ttle ; We will shew you,’' they said, “ in what 
fashion we shall deal with the Haiduks.’' 

For two days, however, the Kapitans reconnoitred the strong 
position chosen by Czerny George, and skirmished with the 
Servian outposts, trying to induce the patriots to descend into 
the plain, but on the third day, ashamed of further delay before 
an inferior enemy, they determined to storm the Rayah's position. 
They drew up tlieir army in battle array in a line of dense 


* As we have before observed, the Christians always called the Musalman 
Sclavs by ibe name of 'I'urk. They were, however, readily distiuguised from 
the real Turks by their Sclavonic patronymic, which they used in addition 
to their adopted Musalman name : as Muhammad Fetch itch j Aii Vidayi- 
toh. Even the Janissanea were enrolled under their Sclavonian surnames. 
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eolamns, the bravest Begs of Bosnia bearing their standards at 
the head of their men* Conspicuons in their ranks were the 
white caps of the Janissaries and the heron plume of their Colo- 
nels. The serried mass, glittering with sabres and gay with 
standards, extended completely across the glade in front of the 
Servian entrenchments, the flanks of which were protected by 
dense forest The Christians lay close within their works, Czerny 
George having ordered his men to reserve their fire till they 
could see the whites of -the Turks^ eyes. He sent ojffallhis 
cavalry under cover of the woods to fall on the rear of the 
assailants, 

Kulin Kapitan gave the signal for advance, and the whole 
army moved on without firing to the assault of the entrench- 
ments. The Servians reserved their fire until the assailants 
were close, and then poured in a murderous volley. When the 
smoke cleared away, all the standards were down. Kulin 
Kapitan, Muhammad Kapitan, and many of the Begs were killed 
on the spot, and many others had fallen desperately wounded. 

Almost all of the front ranks of the assailants had shared 
the same fate : the rest paused in dismay : and, before they 
could recover from their confusion, Black George had leapt over 
the breastwork, sword in band, calling on his men to follow 
him. At the same instant the Servian horsemen appeared in 
the^ rear. The rout of the Turks was complete; and when the 
fugitives paused under the walls of Schabaz, it was found that 
the flower of the Bosnian youth had fallen. The few chiefs who 
had survived hurriedly held a council of war in which it was 
resolved to leave a garrison in Schabaz and lead back the rest 
of the army across the Drina. During their retreat they 
suffered nearly as much as in the battle itself from the continual 
assaults of the Haiduks and country people, and only a remnant 
of them crossed the Drina in a miserable plight. The tidings 
of the fatal day at Schabaz filled all Bosnia with mourning, and 
the blood of the Christians slain by the Begs at the Kolubara 
in 1788, was at last avenged upon them. In February of the 
next year the Christians took Schabaz and massacred the Bosnian 
garrison, and they then attempted to carry the war over the 
Drina ; they tried by every possible means to excite the Rayahs 
of Bosnia to revolt ; but their Musalman masters were still too 
strong for this, and they drove the Servians back across the 
river. A border warfare was carried on for some years between 
the Musalmans of Bosnia and the Servian patriots: and in 1812, 
when the conclusion of peace with Russia left the Porte free tp 
operate with all its strength against Serviai an army of forty 
thousand Musalmans was again mustered upon the Drina fay 
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the Vazir of; Bosnia. They marched to Belgrade this time 
and recovered the scymetar of Kalin Kapitao, which had been 
kept by the Servians as a trophy. In 1816 the Rayahs of 
Servia were once more in successful insurrection, and Khurshid 
Pasha of Bosnia again called a general levy of the Musalrnans 
to subdue them: but this army was halted on the frontier by 
orders from Constantinople. The fear of a general insurrection 
of the Christians throughout the empire, the threatening 
attitude of Russia and the mutinous condition of the Janissaries, 
had at last determined Sultan Mahmud to grant the reasonable 
demands of the Servian Rayahs. He was occupied, like his 
brother and predecessor, Selim, with projects of reform, and he 
found the same opposition still in full force. 

He was obliged to carry out his projects by stealth, by the aid 
of the few men on whom he could rely and who were admitted 
to his secrets. One of these men was Jelaluddin Pasha, whom 
the Saltan appointed Tazir of Bosnia in 1817. He had secret 
instructions to break the power of the feudal aristocracy of 
Bosnia and to make the authority of the Sultan feared in the 
land. 

Jelaluddin was a man of great force of character ; he was a 
Dervish of the Bektashli sect, which gave him some influence 
with the Janissaries, (Haji Bektash was the patron saint of their 
**Jama'at/’ or corps,) though he was at heart their bitter 
enemy. He was austere in his habits, affected no State, and kept 
no harem. He was more like a Wahabi Puritan than a Turkish 
Pasha. He dispensed inexorable and impartial justice, and 
treated all the subjects of the Sultan, Christians and Musalrnans, 
alike. The Rayahs were of course overjoyed at having a Pasha 
who would inquire into their grievances, and even insist on their 
being redressed. The Musalrnans were captivated by the simpli- 
city and sincerity of Jelaluddin's life. But the nobles hated 
and feared him, and he ruled them with a rod of iron. He had 
many of them, who shewed symptoms of revolt against his 
authority, seized and executed: he at the same time played 
them off against each other so adroitly, that they could never 
succeed in combining against him. He made Bosnia peaceful 
and orderly: under his hand the most turbulent Begs became 
as docile as the Rayahs. At last his enemies persuaded the 
Janissaries to demand his recall : they even stated in their 
petition to the Oojak at Constantinople that Jelaluddin was 
secretly a Christian. The Sultan formally recalled him, but 
privately desired him to continue at his post, while he pretended 
to the Janissaries that he was busy choosing his successor. In 
1820 Jelaluddin Pasha led a Turkish army to the conquest of 
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Montenegro. But he was totally defeated by the brave moun^ 
taiueers and lost a great part of his army. 

He returned to Bosnia, where he died in 1821, heart broken^ 
some said, by his defeat: others say that he was poisoned by 
some of the Begs, Immediately upon his death the province 
relapsed into anarchy: the nobles resumed their former habits, 
each man doing what was right in his own eyes : they carried on 
petty wars with each other, plundered their neighbours, and oppres- 
sed the Christians, treating Jelaluddins successor in the Pashalik 
with lordly contempt. Things went on in the old way, till one day 
the news of the massacre of the Janissaries at Oonstaotiriople and 
the dissolution of the corps electrified the bazaars at Serajevo, 
One-sixth of the inhabitants of that town were Janissaries ; the 
whole country was in a ferment. If we have to cross our- 
selves,” said the Musalmans, alluding to the cross belts of the 
new uniforms, “ we have no need of a Sultan : we may as well 
serve the Imperator of the Nemsa(the Emperor of Germany.)” 
Sultan Mahmud was absolutely without any force to compel 
obedience to his authority ; but he ordered Abdiir Rahim Pasha 
of Belgrade to assume the government of Bosnia, and to punish 
the recalcitrants. Abdur Rahim was a sickly and feeble man, 
but with a fund of quiet and wily determination, and versed in 
the arts of oriental intrigue. He entered Bosnia with only six 
hundred men, gained over some of the Kapitans to his side and 
succeeded in sowing dissensions among the others. Milosh and 
the Servians, who hated the Musalman aristocracy of Bosnia, 
supported him. He thus gradually made himself master of the 
country. When he felt himself secure, he took fearful vengeance 
on the nobles and the Janissaries. He executed a hundred of 
the latter in Serajevo alone, thirty of them in one day. He 
made the Kapitans put on the new uniforms. He would not 
go to Travnik, as former Vazirs had done, but took up his resi- 
dence in Serajevo. Every thing seemed to have settled down 
quietly, and the Bosniaks appeared to have accepted the new 
order of things ; but they were secretly discontented and only 
awaited a favourable opportunity to show their real feelings* It 
soon came. 

In 1828 Russia declared war against Turkey* The Sultan 
ordered the usual levy of all the forces of the Empire, and Abdur 
Rahim Pasha summoned the Begs of Bosnia to meet him at a 
rendezvous near the Servian frontier. The Sultan ordered 
Milosh, the Prince of Servia, to give the Bosniaks a passage 
through his country, saying that all damage done by them 
should be made good ; if an egg was taken of the value of one 
para, the owner should receive two paras,” But Milosh, who 
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knew the Bosniaks well, and also the value of the Sultanas 
promises, declared that they should never pass through his 
country, happen what might. The Bosnian Musalmans them- 
selves, instead of being anxious to march against the Russians, 
were only bent on taking advantage of the Sultanas difficulties. By 
a concerted plan, some of the Begs, on their way with their 
troops to the rendezvous, halted near Serajevo. The Pasha 
sent his officers to order them to proceed on their march; but 
they demurred under various pretexts. Some of their followers 
were insolent to the Pasha’s Secretary, and he ordered them to 
he arrested ; this was the signal for a rescue and a riot, the 
Pasha’s officials were beaten : be sallied out with three thousand 
Turkish soldiers to rescue them : the populace of Serajevo 
joined the malcontents on a preconcerted signal, and, after some 
hard Street-fighting, Abdur Eahim and his men were driven into 
the citadel. From thence he cannonaded the town, while the 
rioters manned the houses all round, and kept up a continual 
fusillade upon the castle. When the news of the outbreak 
reached the place of rendezvous, some of the Begs hurried to 
join the rioters at Serajevo, while others dispersed their followers 
and went home. After standing a siege of a week, Abdur 
Bahim came to an agreement with the insurgents, and was 
allowed to evacuate the citadel and leave Bosnia with his guns, 
arms and baggage. He went off to the Russian war with the 
'few Turkish troops he had with him, and left the Bosniaks to 
manage their own affairs. The new uniforms were collected and 
burnt in a bonfire at Serajevo. We will serve the Sultan,” 
said the Bosniaks, but we will serve him in the same dress, 
And with the same accoutrements as our forefathers."’ The 
Begs resumed their petty wars with each other. Some of them 
marched to the ^Russian war, but they were too late to be of 
any service : they bad only reached Philippopolis when peace was 
proclaimed and they led back their troops to Bosnia. 

Sultan Mahmud, having got rid^ at length of his Russian and 
Greek enemies, now proceeded to deal vigorously with the rebels 
against his authority and the opponents of his reforms. He was 
determined to carry out his mistaken policy of crushing and anni- 
hilating the feudal aristocracy which had begun to spring up in 
the Ottoman empire, and to treat the Begs of Bosnia as he had 
already treated the Dere Begs of Anatolia, and as Muhammad 
Aii had treated the Mamluk Begs of Egypt. He now sent a 
new Vazir into Bosnia, with Commissioners who were to enquire 
into the causes of the disaffection in the country. But the 
Bosniab nobles, led by one of the Eapitans, Husain Kapitan of 
Gradashatz, seized the Vazir and made him put off his epaulettes 
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and frock coat, and put on the old Turkish dress ; then they 
made him go through his ablutions and prayers as prescribed 
by the Moslem ritual to satisfy them that he had not become a 
Christian by wearing a Frankish dress. They kept him prisoner, 
intending that he should serve as a hostage ; but he escaped 
across the frontier into Austria. The Begs and Kapitans all 
met at Sarajevo, and laying aside their feuds for a time, elected 
Husain Kapitan as their leader, Husain was one of the noblest 
and most powerful of the Kapitans ; he was young and hand- 
some, and, in the words of his admiring countrymen, “brave 
and magnanimous as a lion.^*^ He had the faults, too, of his 
class and nation, intense vanity, boastful arrogance, and childish 
credulity. 

The Bosniak chiefs all took the field with their forces to resist 
the Sultanas authority. They had formed a close alliance with 
Mustapha, the hereditary Pasha of Scutari (fskudara) in Albania, 
who was called by Christian writers “ Scodra Pasha,” This man 
was of a noble Sclavonian family, whose ancestors had apostatis- 
ed to save their broad lands of Scutari. He was a Janissary, 
and a most determined enemy of the Sultan's reforms. But 
both he and Husain Kapitan were totally unfit for the conduct 
of great enterprises. The Sultan sent an army of regular 
troops to quell the revolt under the command of Rashid Pasha, 
the Grand Vazir ; Scodra Pasha took the field alone against it, 
and was beaten back to Scutari. 

Husain Kapitan, with all the forces he could raise in Bosnia 
amounting to twenty-five thousand men, set out to relieve him. 

<< We go forth to Kossova, where we lost our old Christian 
faith,” said the Begs, “to fight for our Moslem one: we will not 
lose it, too.” Like Orientals, they attached more importance to 
externals than to essentials, and really believed that turbans 
and kalpaks, crooked sabres and loose garments, were necessary 
to the existence of the faith of Islam upon a sound basis: they 
were thoroughly imbued with the dogged conservatism which 
that faith seems, in all ages and in every country, to impress 
upon its votaries. 

Rashid Pasha, finding himself between the Albanians and 
Bosnians, had recourse to diplomacy of the Turkish sort. He 
aflFected an interest in the Begs, and was eager to satisfy any 
reasonable demands that they might make. Husain and his 
friends were duped by him : they entered into negotiations : the 
Grand Vazir asked them to name their own conditions; they 
named two ; the total abolition of all reforms and the re-estab- 
lishment of the old order of things in Bosnia : and^ secondly, the 
appointment of Husain Kapitan as Vazir of the Province. The 
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Grand Vazir assented to these terms : the Bosnian army turned 
homewards, and Scodra Pasha, abandoned by his allies, was 
captured and imprisoned. 

Husain Kapitan established himself as Vazir at Travnik, sur- 
rounding himself with great state, and proudly styling himself 
“ the Dragon of Bosnia and the champion of Bosnia : but no 
firmaun came from the Porte to confirm his appointment, nor 
was any imperial rescript published abrogating the reforms ; so 
the Bosniaks soon began to feel uneasy. 

Meanwhile, the Grand Vazir was busily intriguing with the 
other Kapitans* stirring up their jealousy of Husain, and amus- 
ing some of them with the idea of their being appointed Vazir 
of Bosnia in his stead, and he succeeded in re-opening many of 
the old feuds, so that the nobles were soon again all together 
by the ears, and a strong party was formed among them hostile 
to Husain, 

The Porte now threw off the mask, issued a firmaun declaring 
Husain Kapitan a rebel and appointed a new Vazir of Bosnia, 
one Kara Mahmoud Pasha, who at once marched upon Serajevo 
with thirty thousand men, of whom half were disciplined troops 
(Nizam.) 

Husain Kapitan could only muster twenty thousand to meet 
him. He resorted to the desperate expedient of arming the 
Eayahs, but they displayed no enthusiasm in his cause: for 
they secretly hoped for the victory of the Sultan over their 
petty tyrants. 

Milosb, the Christian Prince of Servia, offered to intercede for 
Husain with the Sultan. 

Husain answered him proudly : I will have nothing to do 
with a Sultan with whom thou canst intercede for me : I am 
“ ready to meet thee always and anywhere : my sword had smitten 
“before thine was forged."' 

Two battles were fought before Serajevo : but though Husain 
Kapitan and his companions fought with desperate gallantry (All 
Beg Vidayitch had eight horses killed under him in one day), their 
rash valour was vain against the rolling musketry and stubborn! 
bayonets of the Pasha's Nizam soldiery, and both engagements re- 
sulted in the rout of the. Bosniaks. Husain and his principal ad- 
herents fle<i into Austrian territory : the rest of the Kapitans and 
Begs hastened to send in their submission : the revolt was entirely 
quelled. Kara Mahmoud Pasha took up his residence in 
Serajevo, where he built extensive barracks for liis Nizam soldiers. 
The castles of the Kapitans were dismantled : many of them 
were executed, others imprisoned and exiled. Those who re- 
mained were deprived of all their powers. A new civil 
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administration was introduced into the country, and its condi- 
tion was assimilated to that of the other provinces of the 
empire. The aristocratic republic which had so long existed 
in Bosnia, alongside of the Sultan's Government, was finally 
broken up. But the old aristocratic influences were still strong, 
and many of the Kapitans and Begs were gradually appointed 
Government officials under the new regime in their old districts ; 
Husain Kapitan and his brother exiles were after a time 
permitted to return from Austria on condition of their lives 
being spared, and they were banished to distant parts of the 
Turkish empire. 

Pansclavism made its first overt appearance in Bosnia in 
1848. In that year of revolutions, the European ferment 
spread* even into Turkey, The Sclaves of Bosnia were violent- 
ly excited by the spectacle of the conflict waged against the 
Magyars by their brother Sclaves across the border under the 
banners of Austria. 

The Musalmans hoped to restore the old state of things 
and to get rid of the reforms which prevented them from 
fattening upon the labour of the Christians as of old; the Chris- 
tians thought they saw a chance of throwing off the Turkish 
yoke altogether: the Begs hankered after their old indepen- 
dence, Ail the Bosnians of Sclavonian race, with the most 
widely different aspirations, and with opposing aims, united 
in the one immediate object of ridding Bosnia of the 
Turkish yoke and severing it from the Ottoman empire. 
There was a general rising in the country, the rebels electing 
as leader a Bosuiak Sclav, called Ali Kieditch : and they gained 
some successes over the Turkish troops. The Porte, alarmed, 
appeared to yield to the movement, desired to know the 
grievances of the Sclavs and summoned a meeting of the 
principal notables, Musalman and Christian, of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina at Travnik, This assembly called itself the Sclav 
diet of Travnik, but it soon became apparent that its mem- 
bers, instead of laying a statement of their grievances before 
the Sultan, could not agree among themselves as to what those 
grievances were ; the Christians and Musalmans wrangled hope- 
lessly with each other on every point, and the Porte (whose 
councils were still directed by the Grand Vazir, Rashid Pasha, 
who had subdued Husain Kapitan's revolt in 1832) skilfully 
played off one against the other ; and when things were 
quieter and the Hungarian troubles had been terminated, 
the Sultan issued a firmaun dissolving the assembly at Travnik, 
and sent an army under the celebrated Omar Pasha into Bosnia, 
Omar was himself a Sclav, a Croatian Christian by birth, who 
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had deserted from the Austrian service and apostatised fo 
obtain a commission in the Turkish army. He was the best 
officer in the Sultan’s service, and distinguished himself at 
the head of the Turkish army during the Crimean war. He 
enjoyed the confidence of the Christian population of the 
empire to a great degree ; and he now pacified Bosnia as much 
by his policy as by his arms. The Christians deserted the 
insurgent cause, and the Musalmans were dispersed after a 
few etigagements, but some of the Begs made a desperate 
defence in their fortified houses. Many of them were sent 
in chains to Constantinople. Omar Pasha introduced the 
conscription into Bosnia (the Musalman Sclaves had up to 
this time persistently evaded it), and the Province thenceforth 
furnished fifty thousand of the best troops in the Turkish 
army. Omar was anxious to extend the conscription also to 
the Christian subject of the Sultan, an honour which they 
did not at all appreciate : and his efforts, like many others in 
the same direction, failed. The Porte has continually announced 
its intention of placing armts in the hands of its Christian 
subjects ; but the intention has never been carried out, and 
the Austrian conscription is the first with which the Rayahs 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina have been made acquainted. 
They do not at all relish the notion of enforced absence from 
their homes in an Austrian barrack under the control of 
German foreigners ; and Pansclavist agitators have seized the 
occasion for an appeal to their national sentiment. 

The Musalman Sclavs are still more averse to the conscription than 
their Ciiristian compatriots. Our readers will remember the desperate 
resistance which they made to the Austrian troops in 1879, when the 
Treaty of Berlin, designed by Lord Beaconsfieid in the interest of 
Turkey, was cemented with the blood of the bravest champions of 
Islam. And the feelings of the people towards their Austrian rulers 
are unchanged. The Bosaiak of to-day looks upon service 
under the Austrian colors with as much horror as his Janis- 
sary forefathers did upon wearing a uniform jacket. Pie put 
on an oriental nature when he assumed the faith of the 
Crescent and the Turkish garb, and the Musalman Sclav at 
the present day is much more of an oriental than a European. 

The pipe-clay backboard drill of the Austrian seems to ])im 
an inexpressible affliction. He fears ohe contamination of the 
unclean thing in Christian quarters. 

But the Austrian military authorities have made arrangements 
by which the Musalman levies will be rationed and accoutred 
in a fashion that will not hurt their religious susceptibili- 
ties. The French find no difficulty in these matters with their 
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Musalman regiments raised in Algiers, But Austria will hardly 
streiigt.lien her military position by gfithering unwilling recruits 
under her banner and training as soldiers men who are her 
instinctive and implacable enemies. The experience of ^the 
behaviour of her Italian regiments in the campaigns against 
the French and Prussians should not encourage her to place 
mtich reliance on Sclavonian auxiliaries in a possible contest 
with Russia. 

It is difficult to foretell what future is in store for the 
Musalman Sclavs of Bosnia. Recent travellers have stated that, 
even under the Turkish dominion, they were far behind their 
Ohristiati neighbours in material prosperity and in the qualities 
which conduce to it. The reforms in Turkey prevented their 
living on the Rayahs, and they were unable or unwilling to 
work for themselves; they are now miserable, living among 
others only as equals where they once were masters, and beholding 
their former drudges surpassing them in wealth and station. 
The spectacle of a Musalman population living amongst and 
on an equality with a Christian nation has not yet been, 
witnessed in Europe. The Turks had once populous colonies in 
the towns and villages of Hungary, Servia, Roumania and Greece. 
But they have entirely disappeared with the Ottoman dominion : 
there is' hardly one Minsalmaii now to be found in any of those 
countries : still the settrers there were mostly Asiatics, and not 
sons of the soil ; they had no sympathy with the nation among 
whom they lived, and they spoke, a different language. The Musal- 
man of Bosnia is the son of the soil : he can hardly be 
got rid of on the “ bag-and-Vraggage” principle. It remains to 
be seen whether he wUl gradually follow the receding track 
of the Crescent and disappear from his native land, or 
whether he will remain and strive to adopt his old faith and 
antiquated customs to the denaands of a new civilization. 

F. H. Tybrell. 
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Aet. Ill,— INDIAN ABT. 

T wice in the history of architecture and painting, and one© 
in that of sculpture, we read of a golden era of art. 

In the glorious^ but all too brief age of Pericles/’ into which 
seemed compressed the whole matchless force of Greek intellectual 
and artistic vigour, we must suppose that all three members 
of the lovely triad found their highest development. No speci- 
mens from the brush of Xeuxis, Parhasius, or Apelles, or of their 
predecessors, Polygnotis, and Apolydorus, have come down to us ; 
but as every department of intellectual work in that incompara- 
ble period showed results which have been the wonder and despair 
of the world ever since, we are fain to believe that the painter's 
art was no exception to the rule. Sculpture (if we except Michael 
Angelo and the moderns) never flourished again, otherwise than 
as an integral portion of the building art; but architecture and 
painting each had a mediaeval development, which will almost 
bear comparison with the best productions of Hellenic genius. 

Let us now turn to India, and see if we can find any art-periods 
which can be classed along with the two European epochs. Ee- 
viewing the artistic history of the peninsula as a whole, we do 
find two such periods, which, under certain reservations, fit in, 
most singularly, with those of the West. 

It will be premised, of course, that India has nothing to do 
with painting. A recognition of the demands of this highest 
development of creative art, will prevent the attempt to look for 
it in any country in Asia, India, again, has not so much to do 
with architecture or sculpture separately, as with that peculiar 
cultivation of the two arts, side by side, of which Eheims Cathe- 
dral may perhaps be cited as the most conspicuous modern, or 
rather mediaeval, example ; the Parthenon, it may be added, being 
the corresponding specimen in the antique. We do not, of course, 
attempt to advance the proposition, that the art-student may find 
as much gratification in the sculptured temples of India as in 
those of Europe. But we do aflSrm, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that Eastern Art cannot be properly appreciated, unless 
studied by the light of that standard artistic development, which 
began in Greece, and ended in Belgium. We shall find, as may 
be expected, as many if not more differences, than points of contact. 
But this will not detract from the value of the comparison, if we 
bear In mind the dissimilarity of the conditions. We proceed to 
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consider the peculiarities of each art-epoch in the two countries 
a little more in detail. 

The first, or archaic period in India, corresponds, not so much 
with the age of Pericles, as with that subsequent, or Romano- 
Greek phase of art, the centre of which was Rome, and not 
Athens, and the productions of which are too often confounded 
bj pseudo-critics with genuine classic work. We refer, of course, 
to the period immediately succeeding the absorption of Greece into 
the empire, when Greek artists, under Roman masters, produced 
such works as the Laocoon, the Apollo, and the Medicean Venus, 
The reason why India cannot show anything corresponding to the 
golden age of art in Greece, or to that still more ancient growth 
in Egypt from which so many of the Hellenic art forms were 
certainly borrowed, is not far to seek. Her shores were never 
visited by that extraordinary people who seem to form the 
necessary link for the fusion of the Aryan and Turanian 
races into one great progressive whole. Had the conquerors 
of Hindustan met with a Celtic element in their newly-adopted 
home, the palmy days of Aryan supremacy might have boasted 
of a contribution to the world's store-house of masterpieces. 
But the only result of contact with the Turanian aborigines, 
was the degeneration of the Aryans, and it was not until the 
conquests of Alexander brought about an influx of Hellenic 
vitality, that a possibility of production arose. It follows that 
ancient art in India can scarcely be considered indigenous in 
the strict sense of the word. It was different in the South 
of the peninsula. Here a Turanian aboriginal population was 
civilised by a conquering race which was also Turanian — ethno- 
graphers will please note that we merely use the word for want 
of a better. A true indigenous art arose, which is utterly distinct 
from that of Northern India. It sometimes happens that we 
meet with art-forms in the South, the origin of which is to be 
found on the other side of the Nerbudda. But the reason of 
this is that the seat of the ruling power, until quite late in the 
annals of the country, was in the North, and the natural set 
of the current of civilisation was therefore Southwards. Tiie 
date of this Southern art-development, it must be remembered, 
is much later than that of the period we are considering, and 
belongs rather to the middle ages than to antiquity. It will, 
perhaps, be best to view it as holding a sorb of intermediate 
position. We cannot, then, claim for the archaic period of art 
in India, that it is contemporaneous with that which produced 
the classic masterpieces, or that it was free from extraneous in- 
fluences. On the contrary, it is later in time than its Grecian 
prototype, and corresponds to the decline of art in Greece, if 
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any comparison is possible, Nay, more, the workmen of Hindus- 
tan owed nearly everything to Hellenic sources, and the one 
art may almost be considered as an offshoot of the other. 

Fatal to the independence of Greece in Europe, the exploits 
of the Macedonian conqueror had the effect of making Greek 
influence felt in the remotest corners of the earth. Surrounded 
by the numerous petty sovereignties carved out of Alexander's 
dominions at his death, the great Hindu princes of the Magadha 
empire welcomed the new ideas which poured into India from 
beyond the mountains. Tiie age of Asoka does not correspond 
with that of Pericles either in date or productions ; but even tiie 
most passionate admirer of the classics may spare some portion 
of bis enthusiasm, for a speculation on the art-treasures which, 
perhaps, adorned the capital, long ago sunk beneath the Ganges' 
waves, where reigned a foemau worthy of the stet^i of the hero 
of Arbeia. The building work beg\m by the Constantine of 
Buddhism '' was carried on by the Indo-Seythian monarch 
Kanishka, who almost deserves the epithet which has been 
bestowed on his predecessor, and flourished under the auspices 
of the great kings of the Gupta dynasty. The period, considered 
as a whole, iastvS far into the Christian era. It comprises the 
three divisions of early Indian art denominated by General 
Cunuingharn Indo-Giecian, Inclo-Scytbiau and Indo-Sassmiian, 
but which have so much general resemblance, as to justify our 
classing them together. To this epoch may be referred the iiuest 
remains at Mathura, Sanchi,Gya, theYusufzai district, and numerous 
other places, whether Brahmanical or Buddhist. We do not ima- 
gine that the art-student will find in these an ideal beauty like 
that which breathes from the marble of Phidias, or of Alcameues, 
but we do think he will find much to admire in the vitality and 
luxuriance of the sculptured details. But whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to their artistic value, there cannot be a doubt 
that these monuments, properly understood, throw a flood of 
light upon a most interesting page of history. 

To gather up the threads of what has gone before — if our pre- 
mises are correct, we seem to have arrived at the following con- 
clusions « 

the ancient art of India begins with the decline of the 
Hellenic genius, and is, as it were, an offshoot from it. Secondly, 
this epoch, therefore, is not one of true indigenous art, but in 
the .specimens referrible to it, we shall trace Greek, and later on, 
Persian (Sa.ssanian) art-forms. Thirdly, the ornamental details and 
the sculpture have a distinct aesthetic as well as a historical value. 

Fourthly, The ancient art of the Deccan, though referrible 
to a later period, is distinctly indigenous, . 
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The above naturally leads us to the consideration of tlie time in- 
terveniog between the ancient and the modern, before passing ou 
to tlie sui)ject of mediaeval art. We have stated above, that the 
Dravidian architecture (in which term we include all tlie non-Aryan 
styles of Southern Indiaj occupies a position intermediate between 
the old and new. But the bulk of the specimens belong most properly 
to the later period. The general gap in production caused by the 

Dark Ages’^ in Europe, was not without a counterpart in India, 
This is the recognised dale of the terrible internecine struggle be- 
tween the two rival religions of Hindostan, which ended in the ex- 
pulsion of Buddhism from the peninsula ; a curious sequel to the 
story told us by the Chinese traveller, of a great toleration feast at 
Allahabad 1 When light again dawns after the long night of 
anarchy, we find ourselves entering upon an era, which is per- 
haps' the truest modern type of a golden age of art. Nor is 
the disparity between East and West so great as in the former 
epoch. The golden age of the building art is undoubtedly to be 
found in the middle ages, all the world over. Something in the 
spirit of the time seems to have been peculiarly favorable to the 
development of architecture. Some of the grandest specimens 
of the art, are certainly those which date from the thirteentii and 
fourteenth centuries. India presents no exception to the general 
rule. If the art which took its rise from Greek sources in an- 
cient times is not an indigenous one, this cannot be said of the 
architectural styles which we must now briefly consider. While 
the gorgeous temples of Gothic art were gradually rising in the 
North of Europe, the Mahornedaiis of the first Etnpire were pro- 
ducing some of their grandest buildings. At the same time the 
Hindus, pressed back iiiro Central and Southern India by the victori- 
ous Moslem, were concentrating all their force in the portions of the 
peninsula which remained to them, Nearly every powerful kingdom 
was ruled over by one or more “ building dynasties,’’ who adorn- 
ed their cities with magnificent fanes, which have to some ex- 
tent survived the iconoclastic tendencies of the followers of the 
Prophet, That the artistic productions of this era in India, are 
* of real worth, no one will venture to deny. No matter what 
the style, Jain, Brabmanical, or Saracenic, we find genuine 
beauty of form and excellence of design. What is most remark- 
able is the way in which men of all creeds and varying national- 
ities joined together in the work. 

It did not check the chisel of the Hindu artificer to reflect 
that he was erecting a place of worship for a rival religion, whose 
very name was abhorreut to him. Compare, as an illustration of 
what is meant, the effect produced by such buildings as, say^ the 
exquisite mosque at Eatehpur-Sikii, and a Hindu temple of Central 
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India. The religious character of either building is quite obscured 
by thesestbetic value of the work. Both bear what may almost be 
called the artistic trade-mark of . the period. To this fusion of 
races and creeds must be attributed a large portion of that grandeur 
and solidarity which so emphatically distinguish the Moslem styles 
of India from the architecture of other parts of the world 
where the arms of the Crescent penetrated. We refer most 
particularly to the later Pathan, and early Mogul work, for a 
decline sets in after the reign of Akbar. The deterioration is 
not very marked till the reign of Shabjeban is over, but it had 
begun almost before the remains of his illustrious grandfather 
had found their last resting place. This, truly ‘"great” Mogul, 
the only one of his race who justly merits the title, has left 
the imperishable impress of bis individuality on everything 
which he attempted ; of him, if of any, it may be said with 
truth nihil tetigit quod non omaviU Daring a long life of 
ceaseless activity at the head of his armies, while realising the 
unfulfilled dreams of his unfortunate father, he yet found time 
to adorn his favorite cities wi A magnificent works of art. 
What he might have done in this line, had he enjoyed the leisure 
which fell to the lot of his successors, can only be left to 
conjecture. But the difference in character between the monarchs 
may be shown by this . one trait, that while Jehangir and 
Shahjehan sent their sons to fight their battles, Akbar made 
over to his the civil administration, and almost invariably 
took the field in person. But notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
we have numerous specimens of incalculable value, of this 
culminating period of Indian Saracenic art, and, had it not been for 
British philistinism— too long unchecked in its fell career, — 
we might have obtained more. Nearly everything is of the best. 
The excellences of every style which bad preceded seem blended 
together. Indeed, this eclecticism is the most prominent of the 
characteristics of the work of this reign. Some confusion is 
introduced into the subject by the peculiar circumstances under 
which these works were produced. Shortly before the reign 
of Akbar, the Pathan architecture reached its culminating point. 
But at the same time it departed to the South with the fall of 
the first Delhi empire, and there it breaks up into sub-divisions, 
according as it is practised at Bijapur, Ahmedabad, or the 
capitals of other Provinces which became independent after 
the catastrophe. That this architecture was also of an eclectic 
character, what has preceded may help to show. Indeed, its 
excellence seems to be due in large measure to a combination 
of qualities, the patient industry of the Hindu working out the 
lofty ideas of the conquering Musalman, The Pathan styles having 
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been banished from the neighbourhood of Delhi, it is natural 
that the architecture of Akbar's reign should be commonly 
described as Mogul. But it would be more correct to regard 
it as sui generis. Undoubtedly peculiarities which ^ are most 
commonly regarded as Mogul are conspicuous by their absence. 
The word, indeed, sounds almost like a synonym for mannerism. 
The bulbous dome of the later Mogul, work is a bad mannerism, 
even if the wonderful glazed tiles be regarded as a good one. 
With the death of the ruler— great in name as well as nature, — 
who had introduced it, the vigour and originality of the Mogul 
style begins to die also. Persian and pseudo-Italian influences 
are perceptible even in the buildings of Jehangir’s reign, and 
where a great national school of art exists, the blind adoption 
of foreign forms can only deteriorate. Great as is the beauty 
of some of the works of Shabjehan, there cannot be a doubt 
that the decline has set in most rapidly. In the mosaics and 
tracery there may be nothing to complain of; in fact the former 
method of ornamentation, at least, was hardly known in the reign 
of Akbar. But the excellence of any one detail will not atone for want 
of completeness in general effect. Tlie unity, the individuality, 
the subordination of parts to the whole, have passed away for 
ever. The mannerisms which we have alluded to above, detract 
greatly from the artistic excellence of that most overrated 
building, the Tajmahal. There is much of beauty, and more 
of fascination in the “dream in marble” which overhangs 
the Jumna stream, but it is the beauty of decay, and seems 
to speak to us of the impending doom of the Mogul empire. 
The favorite place of worship of the founder of Mogul great- 
ness at Fatehpur-Sikri, however, is indeed a poem in stone, 
and we cannot believe that the world-wide reputation of the 
one building, is justly denied to the other. With the death 
of Shahjehan, the history of Indian architecture closes of it- 
self. With the end of the middle ages, it may be broadly 
stated that the building art ceases to exist all over the world. 
It seemed as if the puny modern intellect, unlike that of the giants 
of old days, was unequal to the cultivation of more than one 
art at a time; and with the rise of painting we witness the 
decadence of the sister arts. The brush expelled the chisel. 
Even the mighty Angelo himself, who seems as one born out 
of due time, was unable to impress any vitality into the Re- 
naissance styles. A revival of sculpture, of course, begins with 
Canova, but architecture perished irretrievably. In India the 
sceptre was passing into the hands of the Philistine Mahrattas, 
and the still more Philistine English. This alone would account 
for the cessation of production. If anyone doubts the fallacy 
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of an observation which has lately been made that arehitec- 
tore is still a living art in India” w'e would only ask him to 
travel a little in the interior with his eyes open. He -will 
find whole architectural provinces (if the term may be applied 
where the art does not exist) in which every rule of work, 
and every sense of the fitness of things has been lost sight 
of. He will see Hindu temples built in a debased style of 
Mabommedan architecture, the debasements being so great, 
that a further depth cannot be imagined. Or, where the pro* 
per Indo-Aryan forms have been adhered to, the superstruc- 
ture will he found loaded with hideous ornamentation, in lieu 
of the chaste simplicity of the ancient types, if there really 
be, however, a future before the building art, it may have a 
re-habilitation in India, as well as elsewhere. The only way 
to make it possible is to encourage spontaneous growth, and 
shut out all extraneous influences. Even now, debased as is 
the condition into which architecture has fallen, a beautiful 
building occasionally rises up in a rural district where the foreign 
influence is away. 

In conclusion, we hope to have shewn that the medieval art of 
India, at least, is wortiiy of critical study. The subject has hitherto 
been unfortunate in not securing more advocates. Until the histo- 
rian of architecture turned his attention to India, nothing had been 
done to preserve to posterity a knowledge of the contributions of the 
East to artistic production. There has been no lack of workers in 
the Archaeological Department, and the monuments of India 
have been regarded as curiosities for the sight-seer from time 
immemorial, but aesthetic criticism has been rare. Now that 
the winter season attracts annual batches of tourists to Indian 
shores, we may hope that the neglect under which the art- 
treasures of tlie country have so long remained will soon be 
a thing of the past, and that with a critical discussion of merits 
and demerits, we may soon obtain a better standpoint for 
judging correctly the value of Indian art. 



Art. IV.— the foundations op ARYAN LAW. 

W HATEVER may be the decision of the reader npon the 
passing questions of Indian Judicature, it cannot be 
doubted that the constitution and maintenance of machinery 
for the administration of justice, whether between man and man, 
or between the citizen and the whole community of which he is a 
member, has always been a paramount subject of consideration in 
all Aryan societies. The comparative study of these institutions, 
therefore, should be a matter dear to us all, whether or no we may 
happen to be directly connected with the great Eastern Empire. 

Foremost among those by whom this study has been advanced. 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine must always occupy our attention. The 
remarks that follow are chiefly suggested by a study of his latest 
publication on the subject ; * which, though somewhat fragmen- 
tary in form, contains the author’s matured views on the subject 
that- has so long occupied his thoughts, and embodies also certain 
modifications, or rather perhaps elaborations, due to the reasonings 
of others who have written on kindred topics since the appearance 
of Sir Henry’s first work on Ancient Law, 

The so-called “ Code of Manu, ” first presented to the Western 
world by Sir William Jones, towards the end of the last century, 
as analogous to the Institutes of Justinian, was supposed by the 
accomplished Judge to have been the work of a certain demi-god 
who presided over the destinies of India nearly thirteen hundred 
years before Christ : contemporaneous, let us say, with Moses. It 
is now considered to be more of the nature of an unautbentic 
breviary, of whose date Dr. Weber can only surmise that it is 
earlier than the second century A. D., and not earlier than the 
first, f This poetical mediaeval resumd of rule and ritual, there- 
fore, is not the true source of our knowledge of the earlier Aryan 
institutions in India. That has to be sought rather in the Vedas 
and in ancient text-books, the oldest of which is perhaps the work 
that goes by the name of A-pastamha: the lacunae in the Vedas 
being supplied by text-books originating in the various spiritual 
families, or (as catholics might call them) “ religious orders. ” 
The favourite expedient of these teachers, when failing to supply 
a basis for doctrine or practice in Scripture, was to suppose the 
loss of the necessary text. 

On the absolute origin of law these ancient writers throw but 
little light. This is probably due to the idea constantly recurring 

* Dissertations on Marly Law and Custom. London. 1883. 
t Other modern scholars are inclined to assign a still later date, 
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Sn their books, that law was a kind of cosmic necessity, arising out 
of the will of God and the constitution of the universe* Hence 
it was concluded that every Jurisconsult must be a Divine ; and, 
when this, combined with the circumstance that — as in the dark 
ages of Europe,— 'Divines only possessed what was known as clergy'' 
(the arts of reading and writing), it was natural that a view exist- 
ed quite differing from that which is taken in modern Europe* 
Instead of law being regarded as an enactment emanating from 
sovereign secular authority and enforced by the secular arm, these 
antique Aryan communities thought (as did the early Hebrews) 
that law was a set of precepts issuing from the heavenly 
chancery, and obligatory on all who had the fear of heaven before 
their eyes* The penalties, apart from the unseen jurisdiction of 
the other world, were religious and social. The oppressor, the 
robber, ranked with the scorner and the blasphemer, and were put 
to the ban of public opinion and excluded from social intercourse. 
We are reminded of de Quincey's pleasantry ; how one, who lightly 
yielded to murderous impulse, might end in swearing and Sabbath 
breaking. 

Civilisation has proceeded hut slowly in the East, and has been 
subject to many interruptions and steps to the rear. On the 
whole, however, whether under the short smiles of prosperity or 
the long storms of war and anarchy, the Aryans of India have 
made some advance in the direction of disentanglement in which— 
since the early days of Ecme— Europe has been taking such 
continued strides. 

The specialised codes by which the evolution of modern Hindu 
life has been actually conducted are those which guide the foreign- 
ers who now administer the greater part of the Indian peninsula. 
Practically, they are but two. In Upper India— subject to local 
and tribal customs in which Sir Henry Maine believes that the 
oldest ideas are sometimes traceable — the ruling law-book is the 
Mitdhshara ; and this is also the case in the South where, however, 
{as may once for all be noted) Hindu institutions are not native 
and have never possessed the Levitical sanctity which has been 
attributed to them elsewhere. The Atitakaham originated, 
according to the most recent approximation, at the end of the 
eleventh century of our era, just about the time of the first Muslim 
invasions. It rests upon evidence unusually good for Hindu 
history that the Chdlukia monarch, Vikramaj at whose court the 
digest professes to have been compiled, was the son of a warlike 
chief whose capital was at Kaliaua in the Deccan, about one hun- 
dred miles W. of the modern capital of the Nizam. Ancient; 
coins and inscriptions show that Vikrama became king about 1076 
A. D. Thus the legal system by which about three quarters of 
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the Hindu race are still governed, is the product of the very end 
of the independent Hindu period. Far more, therefore, in every 
respect, than Manu, its chief text-book corresponds to the Institutes 
of the Byzantine Emperor. It is an excellent work of its kind ; 
though its kind, according to modern ideas, is not so good. It 
contemplates ideas on such subjects as the family and the tribe, 
in which old religious thought still plays a great part ; the patria 
polestas, the sacrifices to the manes, and the separation of tribes, 
are there, as they must have been in the pre-deeemviral times of 
Kome. And it is here that we must seek for the most interesting 
exhibitions of fundamental Aryan law in active operation and 
reposing on the sanction of a stable and honest administration. 
The picture is quite unprecedented, and well desepes atten- 
tion. A more healthy ideal can scarcely be conceived than 
what is actually realized in British India. Laws still believed 
to be of Divine authority and to be concerned with spiritual 
as well as with temporal welfare, are applied (and tempered 
to modern necessities) by upright and well-educated J udges, 
whose decrees are enforced by a highly-organised and respected Se- 
cular power. Doubtless, there are defects in practice, to some 
of which reference may be .presently permitted. But it is not 
among defects that we should class the occasional straining 
of Hindu law to bring it into accordance with the altered wants 
of to-day. Such a book as Mr. J. D. _ Mayne's valuable work 
on Hindu Law, contains cases in which this has been done ; 
but it has always been done on fixed principles ; it has been 
acquiesced in by the people, and each ruling has taken its place 
as a part of Hindu law rather than as a violation. 

The English judges, however, have not been the only persons 
by whom change has been made. A far more drastic reform 
than any on which they could venture, has been carried out in 
a large and prosperous part of the country. About the year 
1S25 A. D. a disciple of the Mitakshara school had_ set up an 
innovating doctrine in Tirhut which gradually spread into some of 
the adjoining districts. Orthodoxy taking alarm, a doctor named 
Jimata Vdhaua undertook to write a treatise, in which he was 
borne by circumstances into a position of greater innovation 
than that which he undertook to rebuke and correct. It was a time 
of darkness, in which Hindu thought and practice was being 
greatly oppressed by the persecuting Muslims. The writer was 
a man of genius who, in attempting to show what Hindu Law 
was, got into the way of showing what it should be. The re- 
sult was the Ddyabfidga, an amended law-book which has 
ever since prevailed in the provinces now collected under the 
Lieutenancy of Bengal. What the new lawgiver assumed 
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and perhaps in good faitli believed that he was doing, was this* 
The teaching of the Mitakshara Pandits had become corrupt ; 
he had therefore to point out what was the true spirit of texts 
of which the interpretation had been erroneous, or had grown 
obsolete and unsuited to his part of the country. He is justified 
for this by a recent native jurist. “ The other teachers,” argues 
Professor Sarvadhikfiri, “ cite precedents and authorities in sup- 
port of their views : but Jimata V^hana appeals to reason ” 
It does not much signify ; in any case he was a reformer, doubly 
happy in coming into a place and a time that were ready for 
the display of his wisdom. It is highly to his credit that he 
did what he did ; and it is quite possible that any new reformers 
of Hindu Law will borrow more and noore from the 
in time to conae. It is true that it would scarcely be prudent 
or practicable for a foreign legislature to introduce tit crudely 
into Mitakshara land, or even for foreign Courts to borrow from 
its principles while professing to administer Mitakshara. But 
the fact remains that, in regard to every subject as to which 
there^ is a conflict between the two schools, the liberal and pro- 
gressive doctrine is always that favoured by the Ddyabh%a, 
And this fact will not he ignored whenever the reform of Hindu 
law is undertaken by a competent authority. It is more human, 
if less divine, and marks a distinct social development with 
which its rival has failed to keep step. 

Sir H. Maine has two chapters on Ancestor-worship, and on 
the principles of succession that have arisen out of that ancient 
Aryan usage. These doctrines have formed part of a view of 
life which, though primitive, is by no means without scientific 
spirit. No man stands alone : his forefathers live in him, as 
he in turn will live in his descendants. We shall presently 
glance at some of the points on which the Semitic races, though 
equally starting with a belief in the Divine origin of law, 
have diverged from the path common to the Aryans of all times 
and places. This is one of those points, and it has had serious 
consequences. The respect for the dead Fathers, wherever it 
originated, accompanied all branches of the Aryan migration, 
whether in Europe or in Asia* The Eomans had their 
which, like the Yedic janas^ indicated a belief in the common 
origin of a group of families from one remote ancestor. Each 
gena was kept together by its sacra. The great gods, the 
Gods of the Nations^ “ lived far away on their own Olympus; 
the real effective worship was to the Lares and Penates. Their 
images stood ^ ^ ^ and in the innermost recesses of the house, and 
represented forefathers who, &c., &c.” [ Maine, Chap. HI.] These 
were the family sacrifices, no doubt reproduced^ with due changes^ 
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In the saera of the gens. To this day, amongst onr prosaic 
selves, a shred or two of this feeling survives, though no longer 
connected with a legal obligation : as Professor Sarvadhikari 
remarks, with the English “ the point of development at which 
law breaks away from religion has been passed/’ The Patri- 
cians — who must" have been descended from the original found- 
ers — of Kome, long preserved their tribal Mysteries ; and their 
special Gomitia (Vedic after it had lost political autho- 

rity, long continued to discharge a sacramental function for the 
original tribes. The very name of the collective body, patTes^ 
implied that they consisted of the old householders in the 
persons of their representatives ; ^ and the perpetuity of father- 
hood thus indicated was long maintained. In ancient Greece 
the performance of funeral rites in honour of a deceased kins- 
man was necessary before he could enter into the rest of the 
Elysian fields. The Persians had similar ideas: the duty, how- 
ever, among them was discharged in a peculiar manner, name- 
ly, by exposing the bodies ‘‘where there are always corpse- 
eating dogs and corpse-eating birds” {Zend-Avesta as quoted 
by Maine, p. 65, note) This practice, so foreign to Greek and 
Roman usage — is still observed by tbe Parsis : as may be seen 
by anyone, who passes through Bombay. In the later Roman 
law, the indirect influence of these archaic prepossessions is still 
visible; and Maine declares that the worship of tbe Manes 
still affects our own law, not only as to churchyards but as to 
inheritance also {uh, sup., p. 66.) 

It must not be inferred from all ibis that any of these archaic 
systems contemplated tbe intricate ceremonial of modern Hindu- 
ism, or the equally complicated law of succession which is con- 
nected therewith. “ A childlike simplicity,” says Prof. Sarva- 
dhikari, “ pervades, in the earlier books of Rigveda^ the spirit 
of tbe hymns to ancestors ; and we cannot believe but that the 
inspired sages of ancient India, never dreamed of the elaborate 
systems of ancestor-worship invented in modern times by the 
followers of tbe Brahmanic faith.” The spirit of the Vedas was 
not so much to inculcate anything like the modern 8rdddhas^ as 
to establish for each family a kind of All SouFs Day in which 
the progenitors were summoned by the offering of simple forms 
of food, and were supposed to hallow the feast by an unseen 
presence. Out of this, in the lapse of years, the cupidity and 
ingenuity of priestly lawyers elaborated the Srdddh^ a word which 
is held to indicate a denominational origin, and which has extended 
beyond the mere agnatic connection. Traces of sacerdotalism 
are to be found in the rules excluding atheists and also sons 
■who availed themselves of the practice, lawful but heterodox, 
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of partitioning the estate during the father's life-time and against 
his will This curious rule is remarkable, as showing not only 
the connection between ritual and civil law, but the efforts made 
by the laity for their disentanglement. 

In the early middle ages of Hinduism this class of duty was 
not only confined to the orthodox, but among them to agnates 
or descendants in the male line. For reasoning on this point, 
see Maine, pp. 72.-75, f. where it is shown that in the Panjab 
(where Aryan institutions exist in their purest and least sophis- 
ticated forms) the constitutions of the Family is entirely ^ agnatic;' 
kinship is counted through male descendants only/' Tim ety- 
mology of the word Sapinda is hotly contested among the modern 
Pandits, it being a moot point whether it properly means those 
belonging to the same body, or those entitled to communicate by 
means of the same cake. But, whatever be the derivation, the 
signification is not disputed. The word fepriicZa was originally 
used only for those who were the offspring of male descendants of 
a common pater familias^ that is to say, in Roman phrase, agnati. 
But there came in time to be Sapindas ex parte materndj 
though a trace of the old doctrine remained in their inferior 
consideration. This change appears to have been introduced 
after the date of Manu — whenever that may have been. 

Our Hindu lawyer does not go so far back into archaic studies 
as Sir H, Maine."®*^ He begins wdth the supposed origin of Aryan 
society, howet^er, and assumes (what is probably true) that in 
the rudimental system, the power of a father was absolute over 
his family. At the time when Roman law first becomes known 
to us, we find that the energy of the Western Aryans (the colonisers 
of the race) had already mitigated the worst features of this 
domestic despotism. But among the more stationary Hindus 
its decline was slow. Post-Vedic legends show instances of 
fathers selling their sons, even with the knowledge that tlie vsale 
was made for the ghostly purpose of human sacrifice. Manu 
says of property, that a son has no legal superiority to a wife or 
a slave, the acquisitions of all three belonging to the man to 
whom they belong." Still later authority lays down that a son 
is dependent even though he be grown old." Wherever the 
lawyers have not succeeded in modifying it, some amount of the 
patria potestas still prevails in Hindu society. And hence 
has arisen the Hindu institution of ‘‘ the joint undivided family ; ” 
though the corporation (under Brahminical influence, no doubt) 
has passed from an aggregate of passive slaves to a sort of firm 
managed by the father for the common benefit. 
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Ifc was in tins condition that Eoman society found itself when 
the disputes arose— whatever they may have been— which led 
to the attempt at codification of the customary law of the Latin 
race known as the Twelve Tables/' about 454 B. C. So far 
as the contents of this document are known, they reveal a con- 
siderable similarity with early Hindu notions : but those notions 
were probably modified considerably; and a precedent arose 
for further modification, pro re nata^ so as to keep the laws fitted 
to the expanding proportions and needs of a growing society^ 
It is this first taking law out of the sphere of religion, and frankly 
acknowledging its dependence on human development^ that marks 
the true diiference between East and West, or rather between 
a stationary society, with a tendency towards decay and dissolution, 
and an active society with an evolutional future before it. 

The Hindus — though not to the same extent as the Moslims — - 
have hitherto fallen short of the full realisation of this condition 
of social organisation. We are not here concerned with Mu- 
hamadan law ; and it will be enough to notice, in passing, that it 
lies under disabilities more heavy and difficult than those which 
beset the Hindus. The followers of the Prophet have allowed them- 
selves to be taught that law is not only of Divine origin, but is 
complete and unchangeable. Whether, therefore, in their old 
republican form, under the dictatorship of a Khalifa (Caliph), or 
under the more usual aspect of a democracy ruled by a hereditary 
despot, or Sultdn, who is considered, ‘‘ The Shadow of Allah/' 
the law can never be reformed. Society, thus compressed, can 
hardly expand or progress. In Aryan societies — whether self- 
ruled or under the negligent rule of Islam — h is not quite 
so. Either directly by plebiscituniy or statute, or else by 
'way of interpretation and legal fiction, developments of 
law take place from time to time. The Twelve Tables are an 
illustration of this process in early European law, the DayahMga 
shows that vsomething of the sort is possible in Asia, though it 
took much longer to come about; the rights of individuals gradually 
obtained some power of assertion ; communism,'' says our Hindu 
Professor, “ had to make some compromise.” 

Out of such a compromise arose the Srdddh, which thus 
becomes a turning point in Hindu social history. In Post- 
Vedic time— perhaps somewhere about the Christian era, five 
or six hundred years later than the corresponding Roman 
movement — modern Hindu social law began to dawn. “ The 
dignity of the individual was maintained, and his grievances 
were removed without injury to the corporate existence of the 
family. ‘‘ The father would live after he was dead, and receive 
that share of his children's joyful regard which his solitary 
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greatness had forbidden him when above ground and presiding over 
the affairs of the corporation. The Srdddh became the recon- 
cilement of paternal power with human weakness, and the 
very corner-stone, as it were, of the Hindu law of inheritance/’ 

Sir H. Maine observes that, for his part, he cannot compare 
the Dayahhdga (and similar modern treatises) with the older 
Hindu law books without being led to the conclusion that a 
change has taken place, not unlike what occurred in Rome, when 
the Agnatic system of the Twelve Tables gave way to the Gognatic 
succession of the Pretorian Edict. The two laws were alike 
originated by ancestor worship, and the feeling that he who took 
the estate ought to cherish the Manes, and vice versd. But 
both were modified, under the presence of social exigencies, into 
a system of inheritance that allowed the succession of tlie de- 
scendants of females. The newer Hindu law, however, carries 
with it the explanation of its origin; the religious element in 
it has been transmuted, and the law with it. He, therefore, 
suggests that the equity of the Romans began before legal history, 
in a modified ancestor-worship, and a change in the religious 
constitution and religious duties of the family. He is further 
of opinion that this capacity of daughters to transmit succession, 

, which marked a stage in the progress of so many systems, was 
connected with the right, sometimes enjoyed by a widow, of 
adopting a son on behalf of her deceased husband, and even 
Involved the germ of the ultimate admission of females them- 
selves to a share in the inheritance. Moreover ‘‘ the gift to a 
woman, or the provision for her on her marriage, cannot be 
separated from her right of succession. The ancient Hindu 
writers, in excluding the daughter from a share in the family 
succession, allow her right to a marriage portion out of the 
moveable, or personal/’ estate. ‘‘ In the ancient systems of the 
Western world also, there is a visible connection between inheri- 
tance and provision upon marriage. The Roman law has be- 
queathed to modern jurisprudence the doctrine that, under certain 
circumstances, a marriage portion is to be deemed an ‘ advance ’ 
of a legacy to a daughter ; and, conversely, that a covenant to 
settle a portion is *satisfi.ed’ by a legacy. ‘‘ The Muhamadan 
law recognises the rights of daughters to fixed fractional shares 
in the paternal estate ; and — probably for this reason, it is not 
the father who finds the dower for a bride but the husband* 
It is well known that the cUn mihr, or “dowry-debt” on 
account of marriage settlements, is a strong check upon the 
freedom of divorce theoretically provided in the Muslim law of 
marriage. A society which has adopted this law of inheritance 
has come under a system of rules of succession which may 
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possibly embody some Arabian customs, but whieb can only be 

accounted for as consisting of strict deductions from the letter 
of texts assumed to be sacred.’' 

Of course this is only one of many essential and wide distinc* 
tions. The Aryan view of marriage is that there should be one 
wife, united for life to a husband of her own race, though not 
of her own kin, associating with her husband on something like 
equal terms.^ The Muslim', on the other hand, ‘‘ is not only 
polygamous but endogamous ; that is, his law permits compara- 
tively near relatives to marry.'’ 

It is a remarkable illustration of the character of British rule 
in India — well meaning but unintelligent — that it was never 
perceived, during the earlier attacks upon the Hindu practice of 
female infanticide, that this practice was inextricably coanected 
with what may be termed restricted exogamy. The reformers 
were contented to accept, from those Natives whom they con- 
sulted, the explanation that the usage was due to “ the expenses 
of marriage.” But they did not proceed to inquire what might 
be the reason why marriage was more expensive among tribes 
that killed their daughters than, among other natives of India. 
So they went on calling meetings and taking agreements on 
stamped paper that marriage expenses should be curtailed. The 
Kajputs complied, in contemptuous wonder, with all suggestions, 
and — went on smothering their little girls, till penal measures were 
introduced of which we have yet to see the full results. It is 
now some twelve years since the new system was introduced. If 
it has been generally successful, there must, by this time, be a vast 
number of girls growing up in the Rajput villages and in those of 
lower tribes who have adopted the rite from imitation. The 
existence of these girls must needs he a scandal and a trouble, and 
may become a source of many crimes. For, by the customs of 
these tribes, daughters connot marry in the clan : that would be 
incest. Their parents cannot afford l)ridegrooms of higher rank ; 
bridegrooms of lower rank they do not affect. Had this been 
foreseen, the measures for the suppression of female infanticide 
would, no doubt, have taken a different character. The writer 
calls to mind (as illustrative of the present method) a case 
in which, as Sessions Judge, he tried a young woman com- 
mitted becau.se, she being an inhabitant of a “proclaimed” 
village, her female infant had died of inanition. The woman 
pleaded “ not guilty ” and was stoutly defended. It was proved 
that she had several female children in her family, daughters, 
nieces and cousins. It was shown that, at the time of the de- 
ceased infant’s birth, the mother had fever and lost her milk. 
It was shown that efforts had been made, in a rude way, perhaps, 

^ See Creasy. MisL of Eng, I, 183-4, for Teutonic eqality of women. 
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tut in all sincerity, to bring up the child by hand. The assessors 
interposed. The prisoner, they observed, though living in a 
proclaimed village, did not belong to the tribe for whose offences 
the village had come on the list. On the contrary, so observed, 
the Assessors (Hindus who knew the facts), the members of this 
woman’s tribe practised marriage within the clan — endogamy ” 
— Why should she have killed her baby? The prisoner was, of 
course, acquitted ; and crawled out of the Court, a free but 
ruined woman, broken in health, spirit, and reputation. Such 
are the occasional results of well-intentioned stupidity and igno- 
rance in high places. 

An imaginative mind may possibly trace survivals of these 
ideas in modern Western society. Rich parvenus still desire to 
obtain sons-in-law from the Peerage ; and what is popularly 
called Royalty,” is a caste whose members are thought to 
derogate when they marry beyond the limits recognized by the 
Almanac de Qotha. But, if it were possible to connect such 
usages with the old Aryan combination of endogamy and exo- 
gamy, it would Still be necessary to admit the enormous way 
that the modern Aryans of the West had made in departing 
from the prejudices of their ancestors,* The subject cannot be 
fully followed out here ; enough has been shown to enable the 
reader to understand how an archaic conception of society can 
change when once we admit the principle of a sovereign power 
.not only sanctioning common law but exercising an un- 
limited faculty of modifying it. Not that the law in India rests 
now upon any thing but . the sovereign power by which it is 
permitted and eriforced. But that power is shown, hitherto, 
more in enforcing the law than in alteration. And the eagerness 
of the people to have recourse to the tribunals of the alien 
Government is justly commented upon by Sir H. Maine in a 
passi^ge to which further reference is made below. 

It has been hinted above that these Courts, however appre- 
ciated by the people, are not always found sufficient for their 
wants. This is^a most serious complaint Nothing can justify 
the holding and ruling of a country by aliens unless it be the 
maintenance of peace, the protection of life and property, 
the enforcement of just claims. Now, it must be obvious that 
the last part at least of this requirement is not fulfilled so long 
as it is not practically possible for a poor but honest man — and 
of such is the bulk of the population — to obtain judicial award 
and execution. The theory of the British in India, in respect of 
civil justice, is this. Under the High Court, or other Chief 


* Marriage between particiaus and plebeians was not lawful till the 
passing of the Lea Camkiaf soon after the fall of the Decemvirs 
(B. C. 445,) 
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judiciary of a province, there is a Judge for each District ; each 
sub-divisioo of the district being provided with local Courts 
whose president is generally known by the title of “ Munsif.” 
Some Munsifs have what is known as ‘'Small Cause jurisdiction/* 
the greater number have not. In any case, a peasant having a 
claim of four Rupees for the price of a cow, has to take trouble- 
some and expaxisive steps to establish his claim, and will probably 
not recover his money then. Let us try tO follow his course. 

The Munsif to whose jurisdiction he is subject is situate in 
some market-town about ten miles, let us say, from the village. 
Hither the plaintiff trudges, through sun or rain, consuming 
a day, and losing so much of his labour. On arrival he puts up 
at the caravanserai, where he has to pay for his room. Here he 
is beset by touts ** from the Court, and by messengers eager 
for fees. All these shoals and rocks passed, his plaint is en- 
grossed (more payment) and presented (on the following day if 
he is lucky) to the Munsif. A summons is then issued to the 
defendant, and a day fixed for the next hearing ; more payments 
and home to wait for the result. On the day fixed a second 
journey— for several reasons personal attendance is the rule. 
If the defendant file a cognovit, or the case is clear otherwise (and 
these are suppositions of exceptional fortune), a decree is given 
in bis favour with costs. But he cannot charge in his costs the 
loss of time, the hotehhill/* the money spent in bribes. And 
now his trouble begins in real earnest ; except when the Court 
has proceeded under the Small Cause Act, there is an appeal 
to a still more remote and expensive court. But supposing no 
appeal is taken, even so the labour and expense of getting the 
decree were nothing to what lias to be gone through before it' 
is executed. People might sympathise with a defrauded creditor, 
but no one sympathises with the of the Courts going 

about to enforce judgment. If the reader has an opportunity, 
let him consult the annual returns of the High and Chief Courts 
and of the Judicial Commissioners, and see how laige a pro- 
portion of decrees are only " part-executed/* how many are not 
executed at all. Such a state of things as has been here 
sketched forms an undeniable blot in the judicial system, of 
Britain in the East. Another was thrown out into lurid pro- 
minence by the flames of fifty-seven. As the French peasantry 
in the great anarchy of the Revolution went with peculiar zest 
into the work of burning the chateaux where the landlords had 
laid up documentary proof adverse to their claims, so did the 
Hindustani peasantry, in almost all the districts affected by the 
Mutiny, take advantage of the temporary lapse of authority to 
destroy all the offices in which they thought there might lurk 
documents likely to do them harm. That was, in fact, tlie reverse 
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ef the medal. In ordinary times it is difi&cult to enforce just 
claims, in times of trouble persons against whom claims exist 
are anxious to destroy decrees and deeds by which such claims 
have been or may be enforced. In both cases the underlying 
principle is the same. Our system is elaborate, hard upon the 
poor, though favourable to the rich. 

It is understood that an accomplished native Judge, who has 
served in a part of India not subject to British law, is disposed 
to bring this flaw into notice and to suggest a scheme for its re- 
moval. In the Nizam’s territory, and, indeed, to some extent 
also in the British districts of the south, there appears to exist 
some machinery resembling the French Jttges Paicr, whereby 
petty disputes can either be reconciled by compromise or adjust- 
ed by arbitration. It would be worthy of a Government anxious 
for reform to inquire into the matter and see what could be done 
to render justice, in small cases, more accessible and less expen- 
sive throughout the whole of British India. 

Subject to this drawback and protest, the feeling of the 
country is favourable to the British judicial administration. 

When a province hitherto especially ill-governed, says Maine, 
is annexed to British India, the first effect is neither satisfaction 
nor discontent; neither the peaceable continuance of old 
usages nor the sudden adoption of new, but an extraordinary 
influx of litigation into the British courts which are always at 
once established. ^ ^ ^ ^ The proper conclusion to draw is that 
* , . . Courts of Justice have an immense ascendency over men’s 
minds and a singular attraction for their tastes, when they 
are first presented, as a means of settling disputes which were 
either violently adjusted or [had] slumbered because they could 
only be settled at prodigious risk. Another phase is instructive- 
ly illustrated in the more settled parts of &itish India. The 
commands of the government ^ ^ are more implicity obeyed than 
the commands of any previously existing authority ^ ^ At 

present (and for a long while to come it will probably be so) the 
fact of the existence of Courts of Justice regularly enforcing the 
law is constantly before the minds of the natives ^ ^ to a degree 
which we, in this country, can scarcely understand. In many 
parts of India youths learn the texts of the Penal and Procedure 
Codes in daily lessons ^ With us * ^ no doubt, the force which 
arms the law is still there ; but it lies in reserve in (so to speak) 
a compact and concentrated form which enables it to keep out 
of sight.” 

Different as has been the evolution of the societies, so has 
differed the result in each. The English have had their habits 
and ideas formed by centuries of the reign of law to which obe- 
dience has become an instinct. In India the people pay the law 
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an obedience which is conscious and partakes of the enthusiasm 
of children for new toys. But obedience is in both cases one of 
those common ideas of law which mark a common origin. 

Yet, though the fundamental principles of law may have been 
identical in all parts of the Aryan world, an essential difference 
has been seen to be set up in all those portions into which the 
Eomans introduced their matured system. These primitive societies 
were founded everywhere on the development of the same integral 
cell — the family corporation, whereof the father was President. This, 
indeed, must have been almost a common necessity of all branches 
of the human race that were to attain to anything like organic 
maturity. But the breed that was ultimately to take by far the 
foremost place in civilisation must have had this germ in its 
strongest shape and condition, and with the greatest amount of 
that power of combining for increase without which cells are apt 
to remain unfruitful and unorganised. It is indeed a fair pre- 
sumption that even the family was not quite strong enough to 
constitute a permanent social basis, and that a good deal of fur- 
ther combination must have been needed before even the most 
rudimental kind of Aryan society could have been organised. As 
soon as monogamous Aryan families, however, had been group- 
ed together, if it were but iu a knot of wigwams, that rudimental 
framework was created, and something like law would at once 
arise if it was not to dissolve again. 

That is, perhaps, the explanation of a fact that Sir H. Maine 
finds so constant ; namely, the tendency of Aryan codes, even 
the most ancient, to begin with the constitution of the Courts 
of Justice, no less than of the great success which still attends 
British administration of justice in the India of to-day which has been 
already mentioned. The Romans and those nations that were most 
completely covered by the Roman system, so far surmounted 
the tendency here observed, that their later law books cease to 
treat of the constitution of Courts and the “ frame of the suit ** 
as the corner-stone and beginning of law. But the remoter 
peoples, the Irish and English in the West, and the Hindus on 
the East of the Aryan world, long continued this habit ; indeed, 
some of our modern text-books still take these subjects in their 
initial chapters. 

The earliest form of suit appears to have been one by which 
the complainant threw on his adversary the onus of action and 
proof by seizing his cattle ; and the earliest Court was probably 
a small gathering of elderly neighbours before whom the owner 
of the cattle claimed redress, and where the decision of the cause 
was enforced by public opinion and the fear of social excom- 
munication. To pronounce why in the West this has developed 
into trial by jury, while in the East It has dwindled into an 
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arbitration by panchaiat wMch is decaying daily, would be too 
difficult a task to be undertaken with our present materials. 
In the Reeve and his four assessors may perhaps lurk a trace of 
the original love of the number five which still lingers in India. 
If so, we cannot easily account for the magic subsequently at- 
tached to the number twelve in the West. It is certainly not 
a purely Saxon institution, for the Jurats in the courts which 
the Channel Islanders have preserved from their ancient connec- 
tion with France (and who though not jurors are judges) also 
consist of the same number. It is possible — unless it can be 
shown that the number (tvvelve) had been chosen before the 
Christian era — that some reverence for the twelve Apostles or 
the twelve Tribes of Israel may have suggested the adoption of 
the new panel. What is more remarkable is, that the system by 
which the facts are discovered by a number, greater or less, of house- 
holders while the official judge is only to control and adjust the 
sentence, was constantly gaining favour in the Western world, con- 
stantly losing it in the East. Whatever future may be in store for 
the jury system in Europe and the European Colonies, it is 
certain that in the past it has made great conquests. The germ 
is traced by historians to rude Teutonic times when a select 
number of neighbours were taken from the multitude present 
at tribal gatherings, to whom the decision of disputes, usually 
of a civil nature, was committed by the parties or by the 
elders before whom they had come for advice. In criminal 
charges the accused who desired to clear himself by compur- 
gation, swore to his innoceime and brought his neighbours to 
endorse his oath. In such rude embryo the system long 
continued. Even down to the time of Edward I., who did 
so much for our laws, trial by jury was in effect a trial by 
the witnesses, the jurors being called from the neighbourhood 
and required to render a verdict (^'true saying’') from their 
local knowledge (Creasy, I, 468). Magna Gharta 

had already declared that no freeman should be imprisoned 
but by the judgment of his peers ^^vel per legem terrm. 
A statute of Edward I. declared further, that trial by jury was 
^Hhe common law of the land,” the other ways being only two, 
ordeal and combat ; both of which gradually fell into disuse 
and became extinct. Trial by jury thus became the one sole 
criminal law of England. What this young plant has grown tOj 
no Englishman requires to be told. From the Coroner's Court 
to tbe High Court in its most exalted jurisdiction, all series 
of inquiries have a tendency to end in the eliciting of an 
oracle from twelve men in a box ”; indeed, it has been said 
that to place them there is the ultimate object of all the 
Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men^ of all tbe display 
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and all the latent force of the British Constitution. The hum- 
ble Eastern sister of this sovereign deity is the panchaiat 
of which so little is heard now-a-days, though more is heard 
than seen* There is an obsolete Hindi proverb “ Panch men 
ParmesMvar'' (which might almost be translated, In Jury 
is God known.”) But the ex machind of ancient Hin- 

duism is much in the condition of any other idol that lies 
neglected in a shed, or is only brought out on special and not 
very dignified occasions. In point of fact the panch has de- 
generated into a tribal council chiefly resorted to, when there 
is a question of ceremonial impunity, and a prospect of a fine 
or feast to be exacted from some lax observer of caste usage. 

The same power that was favourable to the development of 
popular justice in one country has proved fatal to it in the 
other; the power of the organising Royal Government of 
England. In the middle ages, when the Musalrnan Sultan sate 
in darbdr carrying on a histrionic imitation of an aula regie 
which was reproduced with due respect by his delegates in 
the Provinces, there seems reason to believe that the real ad- 
ministration of justice was performed by the village elders. 
This certainly went on in the Turkish Empire, where the 
Greek and Sclave rayas maintained their old popular tribunals, 
under the drapery of the Musalrnan throne ; and it is almost 
certain that it went on in Hindustan also. But what the 
winds and storms of an oppressive rule were unable to blow 
away has melted ofif before the sunshine of the Fax Britannica^ 
Though the laws may still be those of a primitive people, 
the machinery is now that of the latest development of civili- 
sation. It may indeed he doubted whether it is not some- 
thing rather too refined and elaborate ; as of a bran jiew screw 
engine from Glasgow fitted into an Arab snow.’' Too dear 
it certainly is; the revenue-head of “Law and Justice” for 
1881 came to nearly three and a quarter millions. 

One of Sir Henry's most interesting chapters is that in 
which he deals with the primitive Courts to which the Aryan 
kings soon found it necessary to delegate their judicial autho 
rity, Courts it may be added whose fusion with the old Teuto- 
nic inquests of neighbours has constituted the elaborated 
tribunals of Great Britain and the United States, as we see 
them to-day. This Chapter (V. of the present series) is one 
of those whose substance has already been familiar to readers 
of The Fortnightly Review, and it would be impossible to do 
it justice within our present limits. The author shrewdly con- 
jectures that there were prehistoric (or -as he says “natural”) 
tribunals that were older than any Royal Courts. Then came 
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the feudal courts of the Barons which exercised great oppres- 
sion. The King, however, in England at least, never neglected 
these Courts. The popular tribunals were nerved by royal 
support and patronage ; the Barons' Courts were restrained 
by his omnipresent control. When these duties became 
too many and too onerous, the king maintained the use 
without retaining the vain shadow. The writs of the Courts 
at Westminster continued to run in the king's name, though 
the king ceased to practice a mummery of judging, like his 
Musalman contemporaries. Justices in Eyre replaced the royal 
progresses; the jury was associated with the judges; the 
** magical/' the practical " English mind worked out, in its 
dull but effectual way, the union of supreme power and popu- 
lar will 

The last point on which our space will permit us to dwell 
is the law of property. Sir Henry notes (Chapter X.) certain 
distinctions which run through commodities, and which causes 
the objects lying on either side of the line to belong legally 
to different branches or provinces of legislation. Thus we 
have, in English law, the distinction between realty and per- 
sonalty ; in Hindu law that between ancestral property and 
that which is acquired by individual members of the family 5 
lastly, that between family estate and the peculiar 

property of women. 

But by far the most important feature of the law of pro- 
perty is presented by the case of land. In all countries where 
the feudal system prevailed, the ultimate ownership of land — 
unless held on allodial tenure — was as much vested in the Crown 
as it was in the East in the time of Strabo. This was the ex- 
pression of a feeling common to all Aryan nations — and not 
confined to them— that the land on which a clan or tribe was 
settled was subject to the collective claims of the whole 
body, in the same way as that body was liable for its defence. 

The “allod," according to our author, is the original Western 
form of individual appropriation of land ; and he regards it 
as equivalent to, or directly representative of, the share or 
fraction of the divisible portion of the domain which came 
into the possession of any particular family. In the Indian 
village community we see the same state of things to this day, 
where the right to a portion of the common profits — munafa- 
ishamilat — is proportionate to the extent of the separate 
holding. But the result has been very different in the two 
extremes of the Aryan world. In Britain, for example, the 
obligation to the State— once exacted in the form of service— 
has been minimised into symbolic forms, or has dwindled away 
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ia the form of a redeemed land-tax, which from four shillings 

in the pound has fallen to perhaps one penny. ^ • In India, on 
the other hand, where a civilised administration has been brought 
to bear upon archaic institutions, the land is held in partner- 
ship whereof the State and the cultivator are members, and 
in the more fortunate cases the only members. In Bengal, 
as we know, the ill-informed benevolence of Lord Cornwallis 
introduced some approximation to the British system : the 
nation having parted with its interest in the land for a most 
insufficient quit rent, while the interest of the cultivator 
has been sacrificed to landlords and their lessees who resent 
all interference* 

To sum up ; the studies of Sir H. S. Maine have been most 
interesting and important. They have had a prominent part 
in showing that, with all the subsequent variations of deve- 
lopment, Aryan legal ideas have originated in a fundamen- 
tally true view of human society. That view being, that, in 
place ^ of remaining a promiscuous incoherent herd of highly 
organised animals, browsing or quarrelling under a self-appointed 
herdsman, mankind, in order to prosper, must construct a co- 
herent association founded on the combination of cells or 
atoms, integers in fact, consisting of the union of one person 
of either sex with one of the other ; the numbers of the sexes 
being normally equal. That a certain sense of cosmic order, 
derived, it is probable, from an observation of natural pheno- 
mena, led these primeval Aryans to regard law (the Greek 
Themis, daughter of Heaven and Earth, wife of Zeus, mother 
of the Hours and the Fates, of Equity and of Peace) as some- 
thing holy and absolute. That 'the influences of colonisation 
first relaxed the rigour of this feeling in the West, so that 
occidental law reform began before oriental, and at once took 
the direction of disentangling law from religion, and adopting 
the former as a human instrument to human ends. But that 
the same path has been ultimately pursued, though in a more 
timid spirit, by the chief Eastern section of the race; which 
in the end, coming to be ruled by the descendants of the 
Western colonists, has found itself in the singular position where 
an archaic system is directed by modern skill. And we see a 
door opened for the admission of a spirit of unlimited, though 
gradual, modification which, begun cautiously by alien but 
sympathetic Courts, may be destined to be carried to much greater 
lengths in the hands of indigenous reformers. 

H. G. Keene. 

* The land-tax not redeemed is a little over a million, p a on a gross 
rental of perhaps nearly two hundred millioiis. 
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Art. V.~THE VIOISSITTTDES of THE CITY OF BAGH- 
DAD FROM ITS FOUNDATION TILL OUR TIMES. 

B aghdad was the seat of the Khalifs, the capital of Islanis 
and the centre of commerce, art and science during five 
hundred years ; hut it not only lost its splendour when the Mongol, 
Holagu Khan, took it and destroyed the Khalifate in 1258 (A. H, 
656) as will be narrated further on ; it was converted into a heap 
of ashes and lost nearly all its inhabitants; so that Turkish 
Baghdad, which afterwards again emerged on the east side of the 
Tigris, could be but a weak image, of the brilliant city of the 
Khalifs, one of the capitals of the world, covering an exten- 
sive area on both banks of the river. 

Neither Mekkah^ nor Kufah, nor Hashemiah, nor Ambar, wag 
suitable for a fixed centre of a mighty Khalifate, and Abu Ja’fer 
Al-Man^fir (A. D. 754 till 775), the second Abbasside Khalif, 
was lucky enough to hit on the right spot for the capital, not 
only of E’raq, but of the whole empire. He had been 
disgusted wih Hashemiah, the residence he had inherited from 
his brother and predecessor, because the turbulent E^wendys 
had besieged him in it, and he hated the treacherous inhabitants 
of the adjoining town of Kufah. It is said that before the Khalif 
determined to build a city on the spot, he consulted a man who 
lived there, who told him that, if he were to establish his 
residence between the Euphrates and the Tigris, no enemy 
could approach him without crossing one of them ; further, 
that the locality was intermediate between Bosrab, Kufah, Wasit, 
and Mosul, the newly founded cities of the realm, and that the 
two rivers would be the means of communication with various 
^ countries, whence his residence could be provided with food and 
articles of trade in abundance, by land as well as by sea, from 
every quarter of the world. 

Moved by the advantages just enumerated, Al-Man 9 lir eagerly 
set about building the city {A. H. 145, A. D. 762 j, ordering the 
stones to be brought from Madayn and the doors for the new 
houses from Wasit, so as to adorn the new city with the best 
materials of the ancient ones. The entire white palace, the Taqi 
Kesra, was to have been bodily transported from Madayn to 
Baghdad, and countless labourers commenced the work of destruc- 
tion. It was, however, soon found that the immense trouble of 
breaking up the ancient ruins did not pay, and the workmen were 
recalled. Although the building of the city progressed but slowly 
and was often interrupted by fights with the descendants of A'li, the 
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Khali f with his camp took up his abode in it after the expiration 
of a year, but it was not finished till A, H. 149 (A. D. 766), 
when peace had been established, and it obtained the name of 
l>dr-us‘saldm^ which may be translated the “ seat of peace,” or 
of salutation.” The surrounding lands were divided by Al- 
Man 9 ur into various estates, and presented to his adherents, who 
erected upon them habitations and palaces. The new city was 
nearly of a circular form and surrounded by two walls, the 
interior of which was higher than the exterior. The walls had 
towers, so arranged that the doors in them were not opposite 
each other, but corresponded always diagonally, wherefore the 
city obtained the epithet zaura, t with slanting gates; the 
palace of the Khalif was in the centre of the town, and by its 
side the great mosque, so that the visible emblems of the State 
and the Church were contiguous. At that time the markets and 
bazars were all within the town, but they were soon removed 
beyond the interior city, because, narrates Abul Faraj, when 
the Vezier of Al Man 9 ur had taken an ambassador from the Em- 
peror of Constantinople through the city and questioned him about 
its arrangements, the ambassador averred that they were all 
very handsome, except that the enemies of the Vezier dwelt 
together with him. He meant the turbulent mob of the 
bazars. Accordingly as soon as the ambassador had departed, the 
Khalif, in order to remove the mob from his vicinity, ordered 
ail the markets to be transplanted beyond the city-wall, to the 
Karkh, i 6., suburbs on the western bank of the Tigris ; so that 
only the bazar for vegetables, oil and vinegar remained in the 
city. 

After the death of Al Mangiir — who expired in his pil- 
grimage to Mekkah — his son Al Mahdi (A. D. 775 to 785) 
established the camp of his troops ou the east side of the 
Tigris, and built a new palace in the centre of the camp, which , 
henceforth obtained the name of A'skar-ul-Mahdi. The residence 
of the Khalifs, which was now distinguished by pompous edifi- 
ces, he put in communication with the tomb of the Prophet, by 
making a road to it through the Arabian peninsula, building 
a caravanserai at each station, erecting milestones along the ' 
route, causing wells to be dug, water reservoirs to be cleaned or 
repaired, and pulpits, like that in Medinah from which Muham- 
mad himself had preached, to be erected in the villages. The 
city of Baghdad had now become so large, that it extended 
several Farsakhas along the river, 

Harun-ul“Rashid, the fifth Abbaside Khalif, and son of Al- 
Mahdi (A. D. 786 till 809) also embellished the city by the 
construction of a new palace, or rather series of barracks for 
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his army ; hut, although convinced of the excellent site and 
importance of Baghdad as a residence, this Khalif was by no 
means satisfied with its faithless, quarrelsome and rebellious 
inliahitaiits, wherefore he withdrew, towards the end of his 
reign, to his birthplace, Kay, in Persia, in order to impart to 
it new splendour by making it the seat of government, but 
his successors again returned with their treasures to Baghdad 
and made it their residence, which it remained till the fall of 
the Khalifate. 

When Edrisi wrote (A, D. 1150), Baghdad was at its zenith; 
the two cities on the left and the right bank were united 
by bridges of boats constantly crow^ded with passengers. The 
eastern town, says he, is remarkable for its multitude of gardens 
and orchards, irrigated and fertilized by two rivers, so that there 
would be no necessity even for the water of the Tigris. The sur- 
roundings of the western town were irrigated by the Isa canal, 
branching from the Euphrates, and on the embouchure of which into 
the Tigris, a bridge called was situated. From the Isao, a 
subordinate canal, the &Vm, branched out, which provided not 
only the fields and gardens of those parts, hut the town itself with 
water. The JVa/ir Im was not trammeled by any kind of dam, 
and was navigable from the Euphrates to Baghdad, whereas the 
Bohr Sirra had many sluices with numerous mills upon them. 

Abulfeda (who wrote A, D. 1331) states that the El-Harim m 
Baghdad is the sanctuary of the Khalif s palace, which occupies, 
according to Yakut, one-third of the city. It is surrounded by 
a wall, beginning on the east bank of the Tigris, and again re- 
turning to it in the form of a crescent, The gates leading into it 
were six in number: 1, Bah-ul-QIiurha, the gate of strangers, 
nearest to the Tigris. 2. Bdb-s^q-ut-tamr, gate of the date marr 
ket, high, shut up during the Khalifate of Emam-en-Neie- 
(A, D. 1179 to 1225) and remaining so. Then comes 3. 
en-nahi, the gate of the Prophet, with the threshold to be kissed 
by the entering ambasadors of princes. 4. Bdh-uUiimma, the 
people's gate, whence the wall continues for nearly a mile without 
a gate to 5. Bdb-Bostdn, the garden-gate. Lastly 6. Bab'- 
ulmardtebj the gate of steps, two arrow-shots distant from 
the Tigris. The whole space enclosed within these gates is 
called the Khalifs palace, which has its own markets and 
habitations of many persons.^ 

This seclusion, in connection with the imbecility and effeminacy 
of the later Khalifs, which made them only tools in the hands 
of their Veziers, brought on also their fall, and long before it 
several independent Klmlifales, such as that of Bosrah, Kufah- 
Khorasan, Persia, Egypt, Spain, &c., had sprung into existence* 
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This seclusion was also the cause of the last Khalifs total 
ignorance of the siege of Baghdad by Hulagu Khan after it had 
iLted already two months. After the conflagration, the con- 
queror issued orders to bis Vezier (in 1258) for the re-building 
of the city, but the ramparts, and towers had already been 
levelled to the ground, a million of the inhabitants of the city 
and its vicinity had been massacred * the colleges of science for 
which Bagdad had been famous, had been annihilated, and the 
library of 100,000 volumes, collected during five hundred years, 
had become the prey of the flames. 

Of the population of Bagdad during the early times of its 
greatest prosperity, we possess no accurate information, but if it be 
true, that, when the celebrated Doctor of Divinity Ebu Hanbul 
died ,800,000 men and 60,000 women accompanied his bier, the 
city must have been as populous as any of the large capitals of 
the world. The income of the Khalifate, which extended from 
the Indus to mount Atlas, and from the river Tigris to the 
Nile, was concentrated at Baghdad; it was, in the time of 
H£run-ur-Kasbid, estimated to have annually amounted 
to 7,500 hundredweights of gold. In one of the last brilliant 
audiences given by the Khalif Moqtadir (A. D. 908 to 932) 
to an ambassador of the Byzantine Emperor in his palace, 
there were present 700 chamberlains with golden belts, 4,000 
white, and 8,01)0 black, eunuchs ; an army of 16,000 men was 
drawn up on parade; 38,000 pieces of cloth, of which 12,500 
were embroidered with gold, covered the walls, and 40,000 
carpets the floors of the palace, whilst 100 lions, with their 
keepers, stood at its gates. The throne was shaded by the 
celebrated tree with 18 branches of gold and silver, studded 
with singing birds of the same metals, like the gK)lden tree 
which stood in the PeDtapyrgion, the palace of the Byzantine 
Emperor Theophilos. All this pomp implies a high state of in- 
dustry, trade and art, to have produced it, and connections with 
distant regions from which enibassies arrived. 

In 1170 the Kabbi Benjamin of Tudela went from Spain. 

The remarks of the Palestine and Baghdad, which was at that 
Babbi Beiijamia on Bagh- time stili the great Capital of the empire, of 
the Khalifs, although they no longer consti- 
tuted the centre of Muhammadan power, since the Amirship, or 
dominion, had, in the middle of the eleventh century, been usurped 
by the Sultans of the Seljukides, who, however, had in their turn 
become split up, and divided the empire into small provinces 
in the middle of the twelfth. The phantom of the ancient 
might of the Khalifs was, however, still held up among the 
population by the prestige of their descent from the Abbassides, 
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bv tbe insignia of the Ehalifate, by the palace to which they 
wer? Elated, and where they dwelt with their harem 
their eunuchs, chamberlains and parasites, as well as by the 
mvsterious invisibility of their person, which had, however, 

+ with their di^ynity, and even their life, become a mere 

pla/thin^^ in the hands of the Vezier who happened to be strong 
S cunning enough to usurp the substance of power and to 

^®Xbb? Belitamit whoVas a^Baghdad during the reign of the 
TThftlif Mustazy never mentions tis name, but often calls him 
Oomma.det of tho Faithful. AH .Moham- 
madan princes, s^jrs the Rabbi, acknowledge the Khalif to be 
chief as the Christian ones do the Pope. His 
the harem above described— is a small house m 

circumference • his palace is surrounded by a large park, planted 
circumteren , of trees for use and pleasure ; it contains many 

riSaSl and a lake of water filled from the Tlsr is, 
for the chase of birds, game oud fish, m 

serving courtiers are invited to partake. He has no 

rther income except that which he gains by the labour of his 
rn vslierefore he makes carpets which he stamps \yith his 
tSt may sefl them in the bazars, where the 

"°The treseT KMufcoSue^^ Rabbi.is an excellent man, 

bonest benevolent towards everybody, but invisible to Muhamma- 

bonest, benev countries, who often pass through 

Sdad^on their road to Mekkah. usually desire to be presented 
fr. him and invoke him as “ Master ! Light of the Believers ! 
Arr Wmkiclf remains always concealed, and hangs out only a 
i of its the window, which is then eagerly 

WA whilst on% of the attendants of the Khalif imparts to them 
^ wiAt in the following words:-" Go in peace the Master, 
fli A iSf thtse ievers, is friendly to thee, and gives, thee his 
Sesdnt” Thus they, go away joyfully, because they esteem the 

'XtberT rftte Kft’family, and also his brothers kiss 
1 • thev dwell in palaces, but are kept m confinement 

his garinen , ^ ^ ^ Jg ^ hinder their revolting against 

iX^wTSc; however, every one of them is 
Sv rfspeLd; he possesses villages and town.s, the revenues 
wher Jof are administered by their agents ; they eat, and carouse 

"'’^TlSr palic?of the Khalif, which contains many large buildings. 
1 fyrvlrl on d silver iewels £tnd treasures of all kinds, is 
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Eamadan. On tliat occasion he mounts a mule, royally adorned, with 
cloths of silver and of gold. His turban, however, with its costliest 
jewels, is wrapped in a black veil, as a sign of humility. A 
numerous retinue of nobles, among whom there are princes from 
Arabia, Media, Persia, and from more distant countries, follow 
him in rich drcvsses ; the procession goes from the palace to the 
Bosrah gate, where the great chief mosque is situated. All who 
take part in this ceremony, women as well as men, are dressed in 
silk and purple ; the streets are full of singers, dancers and 
rejoicings. All greet the Khalif, who at last alights in the vesti- 
bule of the mosque, mounts the wooden pulpit, and expounds the 
law. Learned Moslems rise and praise his goodness and piety, 
whereon he pronounces his benediction. Then he slaughters the 
camel brought there for sacrifice, and distributes the pieces among 
the grandees, which they again divide among their friends for 
consumption, every one being anxious to eat a morsel of the 
animal which fell by the sacred hands of the Khalif, The 
solemnity being finished, the Khalif now returns to his palace near 
the Tigris, accompanied by the grandees in boats on the river, 
but he enters liis palace alone. He never returns by the same route 
by which he departed. The water-way is carefully guarded, 
and the Khalif never leaves his dwelling again throughout the 
whole of the following year. 

His piety, says Rabbi Benjamin, he has shown also by building 
on the other side of the water, on an arm of the Euphrates, 
many large edifices, whole streets, and hospitals for the poor, where 
they are cured of their diseases. Here are about 60 pharmacies, 
provided from the magazines of the Khalif with^ every thing 
needed by the patients till their recovery ; there is also a large 
building the Bdr-ul-mdrobbatyn [abode of the tied], where 
lunatics are confined, chiefly during the hot season, each being 
fettered by an iron-chain till he recovers his senses, and may again 
be received by his family. 

Baghdad has 10,000 Jews among its inhabitants, who live in 
peace and comfort, and enjoy much respect. Among them there 
are many wise men, doctors of the Mosaic law, and presidents of 
the colleges, where it is taught. The chief of all is the Rabbi 
Daniel Ben Khisdai, the prince of the captivity, the lord, whose 
pedigree is traced to king David, Under the authority of the 
Amyr-ul-mAmeuyn he enjoys the supreme command over all the 
Jewish congregations, and possesses, to that effect, a seal 
which the Khalif bestowed upon him. Every one, be he Jew or 
Moslem, must rise in his presence, or receive a punishment of 100 
lashes. He goes to the audience of the Khalif with a large escort 
of horsemen \ he wears embroidered silk garments, a white tuibaa 
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with a diadem-like ornament, and heralds shout before him — » 
Make room for the Lord, the sou of David V His power extends 
over Mesopotamia, Persia, Khorasan, Saba in Yemen, Diarbekir, 
Armenia, and to the land of Cuthaea near mount Ararat ; also 
over the country of the Alans to the iron gate of Alexander 
(Darbaiid) and over the provinces of the Turkomans, to the Oxus 
as far as Tibet and India. He permits, to all communities of 
those parts, to elect for their Rabbis, only such as have been 
ordained and permitted by him to ofSciate, wherefore numerous 
presents are sent to him also from most distant regions. 

This Prince of the Gaptivity has dwelling houses, gardens, 
tree-plantations, and large estates in Babylonia, inherited from 
his ancestors, and not alienable by any one ; he draws revenues 
also from Jewish hostels, markets, and goods on which toll is levied. 
He is very rich, but also learned and hospitable, so that daily a great 
number of Israelites dine with him at the same table. At the 
time of his installation he must, however, disburse large sums of 
money to the Khalif and to the princes of his house. His consecra- 
tion takes place in the palace of the Khal if, who places his bands 
upon him, whereon the priuGe returns, accompanied by music, to 
his own dwelling, and there consecrates the members and presidents 
of his own community by the imposition of hands. 

Many Jews in Baghdad are rich and learned ; they have twenty- 
eighty synagogues partly in the city itself, and partly in Al-Korkh on 
the west side of the Tigris. The chief synagogue of the Prince of the 
Captivity is adorned with colunins of variegated marble, overlaid with 
gold and silver, on the pillars of which certain Psalms are written in 
golden letters. The altar upon which the roll of the Pentateuch is 
placed has ten marble steps, on the uppermost of which the stalls of 
the Prince of the Captivity and of the other princes of the house of 
David are placed. 

Hothing in the whole of Mesopotamia can be compared witli the 
rich surroundings of Baghdad, with its gardens, orchards and 
date-groves j merchants from all countries meet in Baghdad for 
purposes of trade ; also many sages and philosophers, learned in 
the sciences, dwell there, as well as Magi who are skilled in all 
kinds of magic arts. 

Mosta^^em was the last and apparently also the most weak- 
minded Khalif. He began to reign in 
tinorL“rfafKhfiifa?f “■ 640 (1242) and appointed Ebn O’fkaray 

to be his Vezier in 61^2 (1 244). Two years, 
however, before the last mentioned event, and therefore simul- 
taneously with the accession of the Khalif to the throne, the Tigris, 
as if it were a harbinger of further calamities, and of extinction 
of the Abbaside Khalifate, overflowed its banks, and so ruined 
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tie city, that not more than three mosques remained standing, 
whilst thousands of other buildings were levelled to the ground. 
In 651 (1253) Hulagu the brother of the Grand Khan Kubila, 
and grandson of Chenghiz, began his march from the east to the 
west, and having in 654 (1256} conquered the intervening coun- 
tries, attacked Baghdad by the advice of Khwajah N59yr-al-din 
Tdsy ; took and sacked it in 656 (1258), keeping the Khalif im- 
prisoned for some time^ and slaying him at last, with his sons and 
several thousand noble A^bbasides. Mosta*§em was the 36th or 
S7th Khalif of the house of A’bb5is, which had reigned 520 years. 
He had been sixteen years and eight months on the throne, and 
bad, according to Hamdullab Mustafy Kazvyny, attained the age 
of forty-six years and three months. 

The effeminacy and imbecility of the later A^bbasides contri- 
buted so largely to the diminution of their power, that gradually 
several Khalifates, independent of each other, such as those of 
Bo^rah, Kufa, Egypt, Khor^san, Ears and Egypt, sprang into ex- 
istence, so that long before the time of Mosta' 9 em, the power of 
an Abbaside Kbalif scarcely embraced a larger area than the city 
of Baghdad with its immediate environs. The Khalifs neverthe- 
less kept up the regal pomp of a great court with its innumerable 
parasites, who absorbed the larger portion of the revenues. The 
last Khalif remained faithful to the traditions of his predecessors, 
and not only continued to maintain thousands of courtiers and 
attendants/ but left to posterity a singular example of his 
conceit and folly, recorded in the pages of Mirkbond, who, however, 
always speaks respectfully of him, and either does not see, or 
does not venture to regard it in the light we do : — The Khalif had 
in the vicinity of his palace, set up a black stone, like that on 
the Ka'bahj which pilgrims are obliged to kiss. This homage 
he exacted also for his stone, which he covered with a piece of 
black satin in tlie form of a large sleeve, and every one seeking an 
audience, even if he happened to be a sovereign prince, was 


* The private character of this great astronomer and mathematician has 
a very dark blot. He entered the service of the last prince of the Assassins, 
only for the purpose of avenging himself on the Khalif Mosta^9em who had 
disparaged one of his works. When, however, H%ir-al-din became aware 
of Hulagu’s power, he not only betrayed Ms master to him, but led the 
Mongol conqueror also to Baghdad, in order to quench, his thirst for venge- 
ance in the blood of the Kbalif. The devastation of Baghdad, the destruc- 
tion of the schools and the loss of the most precious books which were thrown 
into the Tigris by the Mongols, weigh as heavy crimes upon the memory of 
N^^yr-al-din, for which the astronomical observatory afterwards erected by 
bira at Muraghah for Hulagu, cannot atone. The demolition of the 
forts of the Assassins was a merit in the cause of humanity, but it was 
accomplished by the treachery of Ka^yr-al-dyn Tdsy. 
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obliged first to pay a. visit to this emblem, and to kiss the stone. 
The ceremony could not be avoided, but such an instance is men- 
tioned when Mullana Majd-abdin — who had been sent as am- 
bassador to the Khalif from Shiraz by the Atabeg Sa'd Muzaffer- 
al-din Abu Bekr — was invited to kiss the stone, and instead of 
doing so, placed the Quor^n upon it, to which he paid the re- 
quired act of homage. Another weakness of Mosta^em was to 
ride out on horseback, with a large black veil over his face. The 
curiosity of the people was nevertheless so great, that all the win- 
dows in the streets through which he passed, were let out on such 
occasions for hire, and fetched 30,000 dinars every time. This 
sum appears to be exaggerated, as money could not at that period 
of time have been so abundant in the city ; nor is it stated 
whether the householders or the Government profited by the 
liberality of the sightseers. 

Although the revenues of the Khalif must have been scanty, 
he is nevertheless said to have maintained an army, consisting 
of 124,000 cavalry, aljd each of the courtiers had his 
retainers in proportion j but it is not unlikely that the 
troops were quartered on the people, who probably also fed 
them. The Gommander-in-Chief of the army appears to have 
been Sulaymun Shah—who will afterwards be mentioned with 
the additional title of Duwatdar, or inkstand-holder, secretary — 
who did not distiuguish himself particularly, biit the above men- 
tioned Vezier played the r6le of a traitor ou the fall of Baghdad 
and the extinction of the Khalif. 

The account of Mullana Moii^yn-al-din Asfratri in his 
al’jennat fy aveaf Herat about Ebn O’ikamy differs somewhat from 
that of Mirkhond. Both authors agree, however, on the main points, 
and state that not only had the Vezier^ being a staunch Shya'h and 
consequently a partizan of the descendants of A'ly, been slighted 
by some of the courtiers of Mostaqem, bat Abu Bekr, a son of 
the latter, encouraged by the coldness which even his father mani- 
fested towards Ebn O’ikamy, went so far as to send a number of 
troops to the suburb of Baghdad, named Karkb, to plunder it 
and to take prisoners the Bany Hashem who lived there with their 
wives and children ; all of whom, having been placed on horses, 
were ignominioiisly marched through the baz^r. Tliis act of Abu 
Bekr was considered disgraceful, and blamed even by the anta- 
gonistic and dominant Sunni faction, and exasperated the Vezier 
to such a degree, that he conceived a plan for taking vengeance 
and annihilating all his foes, by inviting Hulagu the Mongol 
likhan to take possession of the city of Baglidad. 

There is no doubt that, as Hulagu was approaching more closely 
the dominions of Mosta’^em — which were now very small — and 
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had already takea the forts of the Assassias, * he would sooa have 
reached Baghdad without the invitation, of Al-O’Ikarny, which, 
however, may have accelerated his arrival. Tins Verier is said to 
have secretly gone and offered his service to Hulagu Khan, but, 
as such a step would have been fraught with the greatest danger, 
another account, according to which he despatched only a confi- 
dential servant with a message, is more credible. That message 
was as follows ; — If the Ilkhan will march to Baghdad before 
preparations for war can. be made, there will be no necessity to 
fight.'^ This overture on the part of the Vezier not being 
siifiicient to induce Hulagu to act in conformity therewith, "h Al- 
Olkamy promised that, instead of concentrating, he would disperse 
the Khalifs army, and do everything he could to surrender the 
city to Hulagu. The Ilkhan had great faith in astrology and 
nonsuited Khwajah hfagyr-al-din Ttisy, who occupied a high posi- 
tion at his court, whether the stars would favour the enterprise 
lie meditated. The astronomer royal accordingly took his obser- 
vations, and informed Hulagu Khan, that the extinction of the 
A'basside dynasty was close at hand. Having obtained this en- 
couragement of his hopes by the assent of the stars, the Ilkhan 
ordered Sunjak Noyan to march with the vanguard, to cross the 
Tigris, and to join another General, Tanjd Noyfin, west of Bagh* 
d^d, where both armies should encamp. Meanwhile the Vezier, 
:who had been apprized of the approach of the Mongols, insinuated 
to the Khalzf, that, as all the surrounding potentates were on the 
most friendly terms with the Commander of the Faithful, and no dis- 
turbances were to be apprehended, it would be proper to relieve the 
treasury from paying allowances to so many oflicers of the army, 
:by sending them to garrison various parts of the country, which 
would support them and also augment the revenues of the State, 
This advice was accepted and Baghdad denuded of troops. 

Now Hulagu Khan himself also began his march towards the 
city, and was gradually joined by those of his Generals with their 
troops, who had been devastating the country in various directions. 
Some historians assert that after the Ilkhan had conquered the 
forts of the Ismaiiis, he sent — no doubt to obtain a pretext for a 
casus helli^ as is customary also with modern conquerors — an 

* The Ivsmailis, whom true Moslems designate as Mollahedah, or heretics, 
were also called Hashis (from their habit of eating Hashish) which name 
became Europeanized by its transformation into Assassin, The historian 
Jowayny, who accompanied Hulagu in his expeditions, narrates how m 125$ 
Koku-ai'-dyn, the last sovereign of Altimaut, was captured and slain hj 
Hulagu, 

t Mirkhond states tliat the troops of Ogotai, who was Grand Kban from 
3221 to 1241 had sutfered reverses in their attempts to take Baghdad, and 
that, therefore, Hulagu was un willing at once to march again&t the city. 
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embassy to tbe Khalif Mosta* 9 em, blaming him for not having 
despatched any troops to aid the Mongols in the expedition against 
the assassins just mentioned, and to inform him that this omis- 
sion would be condoned, if he agreed to destroy the ramparts and 
towers of Baghdad, to fill up the moats, and to abdicate the gov- 
ernment in favour of his own son. The Khalif was at the same 
time ordered to make his appearance, in person, in the camp of 
Hulagu Khan, or to send his Commander-in-Chief Sulaym^ri Sbah, 
in order to avoid hostilities ; but to be prepared for his own ruin 
and destruction in case of refusal to comply with this invitation. 
When the ambassadors had delivered their message, the Khalif 
despatched Ebn Jdzy and Mudabbar-al-dyn Nakhchivdny in their 
company to Hulagu Khan, with the following reply, the grandilo- 
quent style of which will not appear improbable, if it be considered 
that even in the present age, paltry eastern mouarchs, steeped in 
complete ignorance of the external world, and misguided by the 
fulsome flatteries of the courtiers who surround them and 
govern them, still exist, and are credulous as well as imbecile 
enough to believe that they are great potentates. The reply was 
this O youthful and inexperienced prince, why do you rely 
upon your good fortune of a few days? Do not ask from me what 
you will never obtain. Are you not aware that from the West to 
the East, all men who know God and the prophet obey me? 'When 
I assemble my scattered hosts, I shall first march to Eran, then 
to Turan, and establish every one in his proper place. Return 
peaceably to Khorasan, for, if you desire war, I have millions of 
soldiers.” When the ambassadors left the city of Baghdad they 
saw thousands of the inhabitants on the roads, who insulted them 
and spat at them in order to provoke reprisals, and then to attack 
them ; but, information having been conveyed to the Vezier, he 
quickly despatched some of his people, who succeeded in extricat- 
ing the embassy from the mob. 

When the ambassadors had arrived in tbe camp of the IlkhJn 
Hulagu, they reported to him what had taken place. He became 
angry, said that he had expected the Khalif to have more sense, 
and vouchsafed that if he were as crooked as a bow, he would 
make him as straight as an arrow. When the envoys of the 
Khalif were admitted to the presence of the likh^n, after he had 
heard the above recorded answer of the Khalif, he was displeased, 
but nevertheless uttered only the following words: — ‘‘Those 
people must have a nature different fron? ours to make at- 
tempts of this kind.” When he dismissed the envoys of 
the Khalif in 655 (began 9th January 1257), be gave them 
the following letter for Mosta’gem : — “ The love of gold and 
pomp has so engrossed your mind, that the words of your 
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well-wisliers make no impression upon you. Get ready to figkt, for 
I shall attack you with a numerous army/^ When the envoys 
returned to Baghdad, they first communicated with the Vezier, 
who then made his report to the Khalif, and probably did not 
conceal the danger impending over Mosta'^em, as we are in- 
formed that he ordered Olkamy to give Lis opinion at once 
of what it would be best to do. The Vezier replied : — We must 
grease the heels of the foe with gifts. The Ilkhan is to be 
propitiated with a present of the finest goods loaded on a thousand 
donkeys, by an offering of one thousand dromedaries, and as 
many caparisoned steeds. The princes and tl)e officers of his 
army are, according to their various ranks, to receive similar pre- 
sents ; Hulagu is to be proclaimed sovereign, and money is to be 
coined in his name. Thus the calamity will be averted.'^ Mosta- 
^em at first assented to this proposal, and informed all his Amyrs 
of his resolution to abide by it. Mujabed-ul-dyn, however, ob- 
jected, and made, with the consent of the other nobles, who were, 

like himself, enemies of Al-O’ikamy, the following speech : In 

this matter the Vezier seeks merely his own advantage, and 
endeavours to ingratiate himself with Hulagu Khan ; he will 
draw only calamity upon the Amyrs and the troops. We must 
concentrate the army and block the road of the foe/' The 
Khalif now approved of this advice, having entirely changed 
his mind. Al-OTkamy, therefore, no longer urged the necessity 
of sending gifts to propitiate the Mongol conqueror. 

According to other accounts the Khalif met even the first 
advice of Al-O'Ikamy with a negative answer, simply remark- 
ing:_«Thy beard is long, bub thy intellect small ; when, 
however, the Tdtar army had come close, and began the siege in 
earnest, and Mosta'^em was much distressed, he consulted the 
Vezier again in his troubles ; the latter, however, simply replied ; — - 
Our beard is long.’* 

Although the Khalif appears to have been kept ignorant of 
the real state of affairs, some of his courtiers were nevertheless 
intelligent and sincere enough to advise him to concentrate, for 
the defence of Baghdad, the whole of his army, which was 
scattered over the country, and not to listen to any thing Al-O’lkamy 
might suggest, as they considered him to be a traitor, desirous 
of overthrowing the Khalifate. Mosta’gem nevertheless followed 
the advice of his Vezier, who succeeded in persuading him that 
there would be no occasion even for the troops stationed in Bagh- 
dad to combat the Mongols, because the children and women 
would, by throwing stones and brickbats upon them from the 
housetops, humble them like little dogs and put them to flight. 
Accordingly nothing was done. Suddenly, however, the news 
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-OTived that Sanjak and Tanjd Nojda were, with a portion of the 
Ilkhao’s army, approaching the city. Now the Khalif at once 
despatched Fath-al-dyn and Mujahed-al-din with ten thousand 
men, all cavalry, to repel the foe. An encounter soon took 
place in which the Mongols turned their backs. On this occa- 
sion Fath-al-din, who was an experienced General, determined 
not to pursue the Mongols but to encamp. Mujahed-al-din, a 
hot tempered and untried commander, was, however, of a contrary 
opinion, insisted that it would be folly to wait for the Mongols' 
to return with reinforcements, z^eproached Mujahed with luke- 
warmness, and became so impetuous, that the whole army ran in 
pursuit of the fugitives; when, however, the latter had decoyed 
it to a considerable distance from Baghdad, they suddenly turned 
and attacked the Khalifs army, and a battle ensued which lasted 
till sunset. During the night the Mongols let the water of the 
Euphrates into the camp of their opponents, and thus caused 
great confusion, which became still greater through the sudden 
irruption of the Mongols themselves, who slew Fath-abdyn, and 
massacred the remnant of the army which had escaped drowning, 
so that of the whole of it only Mujahed-al-din with three men 
returned that night to Baghdad. 

In the month Dulhejjah of 655 (December of 1257) Hulagu 
Ehan himself arrived, and the Khalif ordered all the roads of 
the city to be barricaded, the bastions to be repaired, and the 
whole population to take up arms. Hostilities soon commenced,, 
and many thousands fell in battles fought daily, during more 
-than a month. At last many nobles, such as Mujahed-al-din, 
Muhammad B. Hasan Tavusy, Sayyid Badr-al-dyn Yusaf and 
‘Others, despatched a trusty and eloquent messenger with the 
following letter to the Ilkhan : Our ancestors, the twelve Emams^ 
‘have informed us, but especially the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, A’iy B. Aby Taleb, that you will conquer the Arabian 
®hik, and we hereby freely offer you our allegiance, promising 
'gladly to obey all your orders.*'' Hulagu Khan was so pleased 
'with this information, that he immediately appointed an officer 
^ith a guard, to watch over the safety of the persons just 
mentioned, who had thus early submitted. They lived in Hiilah 
and henceforth enjoyed Hulagu*s protection, which was no doubt 
necessary, as they had become traitors to the cause of Mosta'^em, 
who had, like bis predecessors, persecuted the Shya’hs, but 
more especially the descendants of the family of Aly, and who 
now reaped the fruits of his severity, in their defection. 

When Hulagu began to press the siege of Baglfdad moro 
closely, and distress had begun to manifest itself severely in the 
city, tlze Vezier represented to the Khalif, that, as longer resistance 
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would be useless, tbe best way of averting further calamities* 
would be to make friendly overtures to Hulagu Khan, and, if 
possible, to obtain one of the ladies of the Cbenghiz dynasty as 
a wife for the son of the Khalif, in which manner the dynasty 
would be saved by the participation of the Mongols in the 
government, and further bloodshed avoided. The Khalif and 
his courtiers, being now in the greatest perplexity, determined 
to throw themselves upon the mercy of the llkhan. Accordingly, 
on Sunday the 4th, Cahir of 656 (11th February 1258) the 
Khalif with his Amyrs, his sons Abu Bekr and A'bd-al-Rahman, 
crowds of learned and pious men, as well as numberless^ 
attendants, left the city to proceed to his camp. 

The circumstances under which the Khalif presented himself 
to tbe llkhan are narrated more in detail as follows : —When 
Noyan, and Sanjak Bahadur had defeated the army com- 
manded by Fath-al-dyii and Manjhed-al-din, they continued their 
march till they arrived on the west side of Baghdad, where they, 
pitched their camp on the bank of the Tigris. Meanwhile 
Kosuka Noyan had likewise arrived with a numerous army, and 
Hulagu Khan encamped near the Burja’jamy, or Persian tower, 
on the east side of the city, which was now surrounded on all 
sides by the Mongols. Tlie first attack is said to have been 
made on the 3rd Muharrem 656 (10th January 1258) when 
catapults were erected, the stones of which soon laid low several 
towers. The Khalif, being much distressed in mind, at once 
sent out his Vezier to Hulagu Khan to treat with him, and to 
conclude peace as he had promised; but the. llkhan replied, 
made such a promise when I was in Hamdfin, but now I 
am in Baghdad. The sea of trouble has become stormy. How 
can I treat with one plenipotentiary ? The Khalif must send 
also bis Duwatdar (chief secretary) Sulaymati Shah.'' Accord* 
ingly tiie deputation returned to the city, but carhe again the 
next day with a larger number of men of high position ; whom, 
however, the Mongol prince likewise scorned to treat with. The 
attack was continued several days longer, multitudes were slain, 
and six arrows were shot from as many directions into tbe city, 
bearing the following written message : Sayyids, Magistrates. 
IJ lemmas and other non-combatants need fear nothing for 
their lives from the Mongols." At last the enemy scaled the 
Persian tower and tbe inhabitants retreated from that spot. 
The Duwatdar thought that now nothing remained but to flee, 
and, embarking his people in boats, floated as far down as Kariat 
al-u'kab. There, however, a post with a catapult and napht- 
throwers bad been established for the purpose of hindering the 
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escape of the people by the mer, and three boats were at once 
destroyed, but the Duwatdar succeeded with difficulty in return- 
ing to the city. Now the Khalif thought of propitiating the 
Mongols by despatching Fakr-al-dyn Dumgh’any and Ebn Dur- 
waysh with some presents to Huiagu Khan, but he rejected 
them. Then two sons of the Khalif hastened out with several 
nobles bearing gifts, and after them again others, all of whom 
the Ilkhan scorned to receive, but he sent back the Vezier and 
JEbn Durwaysh, ordering them to bring out with them the 
Duwatdar, Sulayrnan Shah. He also guaranteed them safe conduct, 
and said that he left it to the option of the Khalif to remain 
in the city or to come out The noble just mentioned obeyed 
the summons, and immediately presented himself in the camp 
of Hulagu Khan, who ordered him to bring from tbe city all 
his friends, acquaintances and adherents, as their lives would 
be spared by sending them to Egypt and Syria, Sulayrnan 
again obeyed and brought out many thousands from the city, 
all being under the impression that their lives would be safe. 
As soon, however, as they arrived in the camp, they were 
distributed among the Mongols in bands of fifties and hundreds, 
and were all massacred. On this occasion an arrow, from 
the city happened to pierce the eye of a Hindu, Batakji, a 
great Amyr, much favoured by Hulagu Khan, who became so 
Insensed by this accident that he ordered the hastening of the con- 
quest of Baghdad, He also commanded Salaymim Sbah, with his 
nearest relatives, to be brought fettered into his presence, and 
addressed him thus As you are an astrologer and acquainted 
with both the lucky and the unlucky aspects of tbe stars, and 
scan the degrees and minutes of their ascensions when you take 
your horoscopes, how is it that you could not see how to regulate 
your conduct so as to prevent so much bloodshed ? The helpless 
man replied: — ''The unfortunate Khalif was unwilling to be 
guided by the advice of his well-wishers/' After conversing a little 
longer Salaymun Shah was likewise slain, with all his relatives and 
adherents. When the Khalif saw that bis case was desperate, he 
took his three sons, and one thousand nobles, Sayyids, courtiers, 
TJ'lemma, &c., and went to the camp of Hulagu Khan. 

When Mosta'gem with his numerous retinue had arrived near 
the tent of the likhan, admittance was asked, but refused to all 
except to the Khalif and his three sons. Hulagu received the 
Khalif angrily, and ordered him at once to despatch a message 
to the city, that all the inhabitants should throw away their arms, 
and come out for the purpose of being counted. Accordingly 
Mosta'9em ordered a proclamation to be made in Baghdad, that 
every man desirous of saving his life should put away his arms and 
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liasten to the camp of the Ilkhan. The cavalry accordingly 
marched out in detachments and were immediately slain. 

The Khalif, with his sons, was placed in a special tent under a 
guard, and Baghdad sacked, the people of the city audits envi- 
rons being slain in such numbers, that rivers of blood flowed in 
the streets. The moats were filled up and the fortifications razed 
to the ground in an incredibly short time. The palace of the 
Khalif, the mosque, and the mausoleums of saints, after beingplun- 
dered, were set on fire, so that the flames consumed what the 
Mongols had spared. Costly vessels of gold and silver, whose 
price was unknown to the barbarians, were sold by them as if they 
had been only of brass or lead, so that many destitute persons 
who purchased them became rich. Besides the vessels of precious 
metals and jewels, the Mongols obtained possession of all kinds 
of merchandize, cattle and slaves, both male and female, which they 
had found in the mansions of the|Khalif andof opulent inhabitants. 

It is said that, on Friday the 9th, Cafar 656 (16th February 1258), 
the Ilkhan had gone to the Khalifs palace in order to give a 
banquet to his officers, and that, ordering him into his presence, 
he said You are the host, and we your guests, produce what- 
ever suitable, you have for us, Mosta'§em appears to have been 
simple enough to believe that these words were uttered in 
earnest, and, being unable to distinguish the keys of his treasury, 
ordered the padlocks of it to be broken. Two thousand suits of 
costly garments, with ten thousand gold dinars, were taken out and 
placed before Hulagu Khan, who took no notice of the booty, and 
distributed it at once to his Amyrs. After a while he said to the 
Khalif : — “ The property which you have, is not yours, but belongs 
to your subjects, and we need not ask your permission for it. Now 
tell us where your hidden treasures are t’’ The Khalif pointed 
to the courtyard of the palace, which was immediately dug up, 
and a tank discovered full of golden ingots, each of which weighed 
a thousand mithkals. 

There are various accounts of the manner in which Mosta’gem 
perished. One of these is, that Hul.agu Khan had ordered food to 
be withheld from the Khalif, and that, the latter having became 
very hungry and impatient, the matter was reported to the Ilkhan, 
who immediately ordered a dish full of precious gems and gold to 
be placed before him. The attendant said : — You are by the com- 
mand of the Ilkhan to eat these things, ” and the Khalif replied 

How can I eat gold and jewels ? ” Hulagu then said : — You have 
sacrified so many thousands of lives for your safety, and given 
none of these things to your soldiers in order to defend you 
against my army : '' but the only reply Mosta'’ 9 ena could give, was 
a flood of tears. 
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The Ilkhan consulted his Amyrs about taking the Khalifs life, 

or preserving it, and they stated, that, as the Moslems considered 
him to be a true successor of the prophet and their supreme pon- 
tiff, enjoying command over their lives and property, he might, if 
left alive, again collect an army, and cause much trouble ; accord- 
ingly Hulagu Khan decided that Mosta’§em should be killed. The 
astrologer Hisam-al-dyn heard of the intention of the Ilkhan and 
represented to him, that, in case the Khalif should be slain, dark- 
ness would cover the world, and the signs of the resurrection would 
make tlieir appearance. This information Hulagu communicated 
to the Khwajah Na§yr-ahdin Tfisy, who replied that some Khalifs 
had been slain before, but that none of thevse things bad happened, 
and the spheres had continued to revolve as before, it is neverthe- 
less believed that Hulagu, who was in some respects superstitious 
and well known to be also a firm believer in astrology, hesitated 
a whole year before he put his plan into execution, and even then 
yielded so far to the suggestions of Hisam-al-dyn, who insisted 
that Mosta’gem^s blood ought not to be shed, that the body of the 
Khalif was wrapped in a piece of coarse cloth and violently shaken 
until he expired. The sons of the Khalif and many nobles were 
slain, but those who had taken the precaution to dress in rags 
escaped. After a while the corpses were removed from the city, 
and it began again gradually to revive. Ebn O'lkamy, who had 
hoped to obtain the governorship of Baghdad as a reward for 
his services to the Mongol conqueror, was taken no more notice of, 
because Hulagu concluded, that a man who had betrayed his old 
master, would not be faithful to a new one. Elm O'ikamy lived 
for some time longer, but died in misery and scorned by all. 
According to some, however, he w^as also slain, and a man from the 
lowest dregs of the people, who had no education whatever, raised 
by Hulagu Kh£n to the dignity of governor of Baghdad. 

After its fall the ruined city gradually recovered a portion 
, of its ancient wealth again, and as India- 

PoTolbou^BagMad* i. ships trading to this country, are 

mentioned by the noble Venetian, Marco 
Polo, its commerce must have been extensive. In the seventh 
chapter of his book, Marco, who w^as in those parts in ISOO A, D,, 
gives us this information about Baghdad, which he, like all his coun- 
trymen of that period, always calls Baldacco or Baldach, though 
some also named it Babellonia, It is, says he, a large city, formerly 
the residence of the Khalif, or pontiff of all the Saracens. A large 
river (the Tigris) passes through it, and on it the merchants trans- 
port their goods to and from India ; on account of the windings 
of the river the voyage on the river lasts 17 days. These In- 
diamen, after leaving the river, laud first at Kisi [the island Keish^ 
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at that time the most flourishing emporium after the fall of Siraf], 
and thence go to sea. But before they reach the anchorage and 
this sea-station, they first pass near Balsara (Bosrah), which is 
surrounded by palm-groves, producing the best dates in the world. 

In the town of Baldaoh there is a manufactory of silk-cloth 
with gold {Baldaohino, canopy), but t?amasi5s also are worked 
there, and also (velvets), 0 / beasts and birds 

(drappi a bestie ed auccelli), no doubt those beautiful velvet-like 
carpets produced by Shyah Persian workmen, and celebrated from 
nldeii times. 

Ail pearls, says Marco Polo, which come from India to Europe, 
are perforated at Baldaoh; this was the wholesale emporium of 
the pearl-trade. The treasure of the Khalif in gold, silver and 
jewels was the largest in the world. In Baghdad the Muhamma- 
dan law is studied, and it contains numerous Madrassehs wdiere 
the sciences are taught ; it is the noblest and largest town existing 
in this part of the world. The last of the Abasside Khalifs 
(Mosta’^em Billali) met, however, with a miserable end (in 1258) 
because he was weak, inactive and extravagant, and had been 
betrayed by his minister to the Mongol foe who slew him. Thus 
Marco terminates his account of Baghdad which he learnt perhaps 
only from hearsay. 

The learned Arab, Ebn Batata, of Tangiers in Mauritania, visited, 
before the middle of the 14th century, the 
Bemarks of Ebn Batuta. remotest countries of the interior , of 

Africa, India and China. He was in Baghdad about the year 
1325, when it had already long ago lost its Khalits, and had 
become the residence of the Mongol dynasty of Persia. 
At that time the valiant Abu 8a yd Bahddur Khdn 
(reigned from 1317 till 1335), who had become a zealous 
Moslem, and was master not only of the w’bole of Eran but 
also of' Asia Minor, resided partly at Sultanieh, which his father, 
Khoda Obendeh Oljaitu, had built, and partly in Baghdad, 
which, says Ebn Batuta, is still one of the largest towns. Its 
inhabitants are mostly of the sect of Hanbal. Over the tomb 
of Abu Hanifa a doine and a mosque are erected, and not far 
from the locality is also the sepulchre of the Emam Ahmed 
Ebn Hanbal. They are chiefs of two of the four orthodx 
sects which reside in Baghdad. The Sult5.n of the two Eraqs 
(Ajami and Arabi) and of Khurasan, as Ebn Batuta calls 
Abu Sa yd, gave the foreign doctor of the Qoran a hospitable 
reception, and permitted him, on leaving Baglnlad, to follow 
in his retinue as far as the summer residence (Sultanieh), so 
that he assures us, that during a march of ten days, he 
had opportunities of observing the wonder! ul arrangements and 
the numerous army of the escort. 
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About 200 years after, Baghdad had, under the dominion 
of the Mongol Khans, again risen from it ashes and recovered 
a portion of its ancient splendour, as 
Baghdad by j^g|. j^arrated. According to Ebn 

Batuta, it was destroyed by Tynmr 
(Tanaerlane) after his conquest and return from Syria in 1401 
(A. H. 803). He had, however, to lay regular siege to the 
city, which fell only after Ferruj, the valiant . governor of the 
Khan Ahmed Jellayr, had offered the most valiant resistance, 
Jt became necessary to surround the city, and this was easily 
effected, as the conqueror’s army consisted of 90,000 men. 
The excessive heat which prevailed at the time, distressed 
the besiegers and the besieged equally, and Mirkhond informs 
us that the latter resorted to the stratagem of leaving, during 
the heat of the day, only their helmets and lances on the ram- 
parts, and retiring into the shade. This opportunity was 

not lost upon the besiegers, who at once stormed the place 
simultaneously from various places, and the slaughter which 
ensued may be imagined if it be considered that every soldier 
was ordered to bring a bead, and that pyramids of skulls 
were erected before the gates to commemorate the victory. 
Those who had fled by water, were shot at with arrows, 
and most of them drownedi, in the Tigris. The city was 
razed to the ground, and in the cooflagration which ensued, 
many buildings, such as mosques, which the conqueror had in- 
tended to spare, were ruined. Those priests and scholars 
who had taken an early opportunity to plead for mercy in 
the camp of Tymur, saved their lives, but all the other in- 
habitants were massacred. Mirkhond also informs us that, 
after burning the city and slaughtering the people, by the 
aid of God, Tymur Saheb Qyran [Lord of the two fortunate 
conjunctions, Jupiter and Mars] proceeded one Farsakh up the 
river and piously visited the Rauzah [mausoleum] of the 
holy Emam Musa, performing the rites of a pilgrim. 

One hundred and thirty three years after the event just men- 
tioned, Baghdad fell for the first time into the power of the 
Baghdad falls into the Turks, and became, ia 1 534, wheu Sultan 
power of the Turks, who still Sulaym4a took possession of it, a Tur- 
possess It. town; it was however retaken in 

1633 by the Persians, and became a permanent Turkish posses- 
sion only in 1638, from which year it has uninterruptedly re- 
mained such till the present time. 

When Murad IV ascended the throne of Stambul, on the 
10th September 1623, every one of the Yanitcharis (the famous 
PrfBtorians of the Sultans of Turkey) demanded bis 25 gold 
coins for having removed his predecessor, and for having placed 
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him on the throne, and this mutiny extended even to Baghdad, 
where great confusion prevailed also on account of the Persian 
war, and two rebellious commanders, the two Behirs, who 
Vi^aged war against each other. The porte despatched Sulay- 
man as Pasha to Baghdad, to defend it against the Persians. 
He was, however, obliged to beleaguer the city, because the stronger 
of the two Bekirs had called in the aid of Shah A’bbas of 
Persia. Although a traitor to his master, the same Bekir 
had nevertheless been appointed governor of Baghdad, because 
it would have been worse to abandon it to the Persian Shya% 
heretics. Now, however, the Persians besieged the city ; the 
son of Bekir betrayed his father and Baghdad at the same 
time to the foe, and it fell, in November of the same year, 
into the power of the Persians. The consequence was a 
most cruel persecution and annihilation of all the Sunnis of 
Baghdad, whose very sanctuaries were robbed and demolished 
their tombs dug open, whilst those of the Shya’hs were 
renovated and repaired. The Persians, who had extended 
their conquests as far as Diarbekr, remained but a short 
time in possession of Baghdad, whence these fanatic wor- 
shippers of A'ii could now go in crowds on pilgrimage to 
Kerbela. In the year 1626 the Turkish Pasha of Diarbekr, 
having ascertained that a large , portion of the Persian garrison 
of Baghdad had gone on pilgrimage to their greatest sanc- 
tuary, the tomb of A’li on the Euphrates, he took advantage 
of the opportunity, attacked Baghdad, and cut off the retreat of 
the pilgrims, but nevertheless was obliged to retire disgracefully. 
This presently brought on the expedition of Sultan Murad IV to 
Baghdad, and the second terrible conquest of this capital by 
the Turks in 1638. 

In the former attacks on Baghdad the principal assaults 
had been made on the north-west corner, the Emam-gate, and 
the south-side, the gate of darkness; but the breaches existing 
there had been repaired, and new and strong fortifications erected. 
The eastern land-side on the Ak-Ka'pu, the white gate, had 
been neglected, and this weak point was, during the present 
siege, betrayed to the Turks by a Persian. The tents of the 
Sultdri Murdd had been pitched on the eastern, or Tigris- 
side, on an eminence near the castle, and the A'azem Abu Hauifa 
gate. The tombs of the Einams, however, the Sultan considered 
himself yet unworthy to step upon, before conquering the 
city. Trenches begun to be dug the very first night; the 
next day the heavy artillery was brought across the Tigris, 
and the town cannonaded from all sides. On the fourth day 
12,000 men, commanded by the Pasha of Tripoli, crossed the 
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Tigris, to devastate the gardens of Shehrban. By the eighth 
day of the siege mar»y towers had already been destroyed by 
the guns. Tiie garrison of the town, however, immediately filled 
the breaches with baskets made of palm-leaves and filled 
with earth. To the besieging Turkish troops 260,000 sacks 
and sheep skins were distributed, for the purpose of transporting 
earth, and thousands of date-trees were felled for breast-works ; 
meanwhile the Arab Amyr of the desert brought 10,000 camel 
loads of provisions for the besiegers. The besieged surren- 
dered the* city of Baghdad after the first assault (23rd December 
1638), but were unable to prevent the most sanguinary 
massacre which overtook the population ; 30,000 Persians 
escaped, however, by the southern gate of darkness. Katschuk 
Hasan was the first Pascha of Baghdad, and Sultan Murad 
IV. returned soon afterwards to Constantinople. The demolition of 
all the Shya'h monuments followed this catastrophe, which had 
been preceded by the destruction of all the Sunni tombs, 
mosques, &c. 

Since that time new Turkish Baghdad, favoured by its posi- 
tion on the river-system between India and Europe, Persia, 
Arabia and Syria, soon recovered itself again as a great emporium 
of Persian, Indian, and Syrian commerce. Being, moreover, the 
seat of one of the mightiest and most independent Pashas, 
Baghdad assumed even the importance of a capital with a 
court; and in addition to these advantages, the natural fertility 
of the vicinity, where rice, sugar-cane, pomegranates and dates 
grow in abundance, enhanced the importance of the city, which 
would be much greater than it is, if the government were good, 
and the population industrious. 

Of course no traces whatever were left of the palaces of 
the Khalifs, or of the celebrated astronomical observatory, 
although Niebuhr informs us, that of the mausoleum of Zobeidah, 
Hfcfin-ur-Rashid*s spouse, the octagon, and a tower were still 
standing : nobody was able to point out the spot where the 
once famous Nizamiah academy, built by the Grand Yezier, 
Nizam-ul-mulk, had stood. That, however, built after its model 
by the Kaiif Al-Mostancer still exists, as appears from the in- 
scription read on it by Niebuhr, but it had become the chief 
custom-house and caravanserai of the Turks, and has remained 
such to the most recent times. The tombs have retained their 
odour of sanctity, especially that of Ernam Hanifah the Second, or 
the so-called greatest Emam of the four orthodox sects. The 
fourth Emam, Hanbal, also formerly had his tomb on the 
west side of the Tigris, but it had been washed away by the 
water before Niebuhr's time. There are many other tombs, 
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but perhaps those most frequented by pilgrims are the 
tomb of Sheikh A'bd-ul-Qadir Gaillani, founder of the Qadiri 
Durwaish order, and the tomb of Seikh Sehrverdi, who was in- 
nocently slain in 1191 as a martyr to his philosophy, but nevertheless 
remained in the odour of the greatest sanctity as custodian of 
the sepulchre of the Emam Ebn Hanifah. Traces of the tombs of 
some of the Abbasside Khalifs also still exist, but the greater portion 
of Baghdad is a modern Turkish town, and the very remem- 
brance of its older and most celebrated monuments has been lost. 

About 25 years after the first conquest of Baghdad by Sultan 
Suleyman, namely in 1563, Baghdad was visited by the Venetian 
merchant, Csesar Federigo, and eleven years later, in the year 
1574', by the German physician Dr. Rauwolflf. The former knows it 
only under the name of Babylon, and is astonished that it was not 
a large city, although he saw numerous merchants who sojourn- 
ed there in their transit between Persia, Arabia and Turkey. He 
also found many Armenians, who sailed down the Tigris in ships 
made of inflated bags, but broke up their rafts on arriving, 
and again returned home with their leather -bags. At that time 
a bridge of boats also already existed, which was however taken 
to pieces when the waters rose, and when the people crossed the 
Tigris in little boats. 

Dr. Rail wolff calls the same town Bagadet^ or Baldacy where he 
was well received by a merchant who had come from India, but 
found shelter in the camp of the Turkish Pasha only after he 
had waited five days on the east side of the Tigris. The town, 
says the doctor, is situated in a plain, like the town of Basel on 
the Rhine, but is neither so gay nor so well built. Only narrow 
streets, with numerous dilapidated houses, could be seen, as well 
as many mosques in ruins, which were quite black, but bore many 
ArahiG and Ghaldaic inscriptions, cut in stone. The most re- 
markable localities were the surroundings of the Turkish Pasha's 
camp and the bazar ; he found the baths much worse than those 
of Tripoli and Alexandria. The town on the right bank was 
an open, unprotected place ; but on the left bank of the Tigris 
it had towers and enclosure-walls, with inscriptions in golden 
letters one foot high. The boat-bridge was not as broad as that at 
Strasburg over the Rhine, but the flow of the Tigris is rapid 
and so obscure, dark and ugly to behold, that a look at it almost 
produces giddiness. The Pasha inhabits the castle of the east- 
town and keeps up a very strong garrison, because the possessions 
of the Persians begin quite near the town on the east, whilst 
the dominion of the Pasha is mostly confined to the side of 
desert Arabia. The winter in Baghdad, says the doctor, 
resembles the spring in his own country. In the month of 
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December he saw there blooming hyacinths, narcissus and 
violets. Of agriculture there was but little \ grain, fruits and 
wine where however brought in abundance from above, and the 
imports were the same from below. On the 2nd December Dr, 
Eauwolff saw 25 ships arrive, with spices and other costly 
goods from India, but they had taken 40 days to come up from 
Bosrab, which is situated at a distance of six days below Baghdad, 
On account of the vexatious tolls imposed upon international 
commerce, there by the kings of Persia and Arabia the merchants 
corresponded with each other by means of carrier pigeons. The 
dealers in spices, says Dr. Eauwolfif, at that time had their stores 
and magazines outside the town, on the side of Ctesiphon, in 
the open plain, where they shelter their sacks, filled with goods, 
under their tents, till the caravans can depart. In these teats, 
says the doctor, weapons rather than merchandize are sup- 
posed to be sheltered, but the pleasant perfume of the latter, 
reveals its nature from a distance. The trade in precious stones, too, 
was at that time very flourishing, as well as that in corals, emer- 
ralds, saffron, crimson -dyes, silk-stuffs, Turkish cloth, raisins 
and dates packed in large bales, also in figs, almonds, &o. ; 
Baghdad was, however, then, as it is also now, an important mart 
for the most beautiful horses. Hence the great caravan inter- 
course and mercliants from all oriental countries. 

Pietro Della Valle had seen Baghdad shortly before its retroces- 
sion to the Persians, in the years 1816 and 1817; he mentions 
nothing particularly remarkable as having fallen under his 
notice, but he was the first who completely refuted the opinion that 
this city was the same with ancient Babylon, He also pointed 
out that it is different from Seleucia and Ctesiphon, although, 
as he observed, the whole surrounding country appeared full 
of walls and bricks, lying on the ground and covered up. In 
his time the bazar was particularly rich in silk clothes ; no 
doubt, because then the Persians were still very numerous. In 
fact, observes Della Valle, on account of the great numbers of 
Shyahs who still remained in Baghdad from the Persian period, 
the Pashas at the head of their Sunnis could proceed only with 
the greatest caution in any undertakings, and often the contest 
between the two sects broke out in open flames. At that time 
the district of Hilla and of the true Babel, was still governed by 
a Persian robber-chief, who made access to the ruins a dangerous 
enterprise, from which, however, the Italian noble returned suc- 
cessfully. He states, in a letter dated October 1616, that he had 
accurately examined the ruins, and caused the painter who ac- 
companied him to make correct drawings of them, of which, 
however, nothing is extant except one view. Sailing down 
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the Tigris, he visited the ruin called by the Jews of those parts 
the temple of Nabuhcodouozor, bnt by the Moslems Ayovan 
Kesra, and correctly declared to be the palace of Khosroes in 
Ctesiphon. After his departure, when sojourning in India at 
Goa, he reported that the Persians, under Shah A^bbas, had again 
taken possession of Baghdad (1624). When Tavernier paid 
his visit to Baghdad in 1652^ and estimated the number of its 
inhabitants only at 15,000, it appears to have fallen to its 
lowest state. 

For. the first more correct description of modern Baghdad we 
are indebted to Niebuhr (1764), who gave a plan of it and deter- ‘ 
mined its position as 33° 20' N, Lai, which is according to Beau- 
champ's observation, made in 1781, only 10" too little, and the 
difference must undoubtedly be attributed to the position of the 
stations where the observations were taken. CoL Rich gives 
83° 1 9' 40" N. Lai and 44° 44' 45" E. Long, according to Ker 
Porter's computation. 

The narrow, dirty streets, with their high many-storeyed houses 
and enlosed yards, with a date tree or two, into which the rays 
of the vertical sun beat with double force, and necessitate the 
digging of subterranean apartments (Serdabs) to mitigate the 
heat, remain the same. In these caves, or cellars, which are 
about four or five feet under ground, and communicate with the 
rooms above them, the temperature is at least ten degrees lower. 
In spite of the great summer heat, the cold of winter also makes 
itself felt, and Niebuhr saw the water covered in the month of 
February with half a finger^s thickness of ice, and observed that 
20 persons had been frozen to death in the streets in one night. 
In the month of February 1783, a caravan suffered so much 
on its march from Aleppo to Baghdad, that one-half of their 
camels died, and seven Arabs, who, however, travelled half 
naked, perished from cold, A fall of snow had detained the 
caravan thirteen days on the road, and, instead of performing the 
journey in fifteen or twenty days, it spent fifty on the road. On 
the other hand, the couriers of English merchants performed 
the same journey in only ten days. 

In Niebuhr's time the fortifications of Baghdad^ were strong 
r> t j /I • t, T, » enough to resist several sieges by Nadir 

Baghdad m Niebuhr’s time. i ^ i i ® 

Diiali and to compel him to return. 
Afterwards, too, in 1775, says Beauchamp, they withstood during , 
thirteen months the artillery of the Persians, by the earthworks 
thrown up around the city when Kerim Khan besieged, and the 
brave Mutsellim of Bosrah defended it, and on that occasion 
obtained the position of Pasha of Baghdad. In the interior 
of the town Niebuhr enumerates besides the many tombs to 
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whicli pilgrimages are made, also the numerous Taqqiahs, or 
convents, especially of Durwaish orders, of which alone he ad- 
duces seven, possessing good incomes derived from their bigoted 
founders, and the tenants whereof knew how to keep the -grossly 
Ignorant people in subjection by the most absurd fables and 
miraculous legends; In his time the Western suburb, on ac- 
count of the inundation of the Tigris, which rises sometimes 20 
feet above its ordinary level, with its numerous houses, fields 
and gardens, was almost constantly under water, so that on 
this side, his plan of Baghdad remained in a very imperfect 
state. The bridge of boats, consisting of thirty-four, which were 
augmented when the water rose, and connected with each other 
by chains, but not fixed by anchors, was therefore so bad, that 
it separated into many pieces during storms or the rising of the 
river and frequently gave rise to accidents. He counted twenty 
mosques with minarets, but many smaller chapels, and about twenty- 
two Khd,ns in the town and suburbs, of which, however, only six or 
seven were tenanted by great merchants. Even the most advan- 
tageous position could but slightly promote trade under a Govern- 
ment so changing, so despotic, and so insecure; The Persian troubles, 
however, drove many Armenian emigrants, chiefly manufacturers and 
traders, to Baghdad. At that time British commerce from India 
was yet so unprofitable, that the East India Company had recalled 
its only agent from Baghdad ; only one Tenetian merchant 
was prospering. There were many Jews, but no Parsees or 
Banians. The Capuchin mission, which flourished in* the 17th 
century, in Taverniers time, had long ago been withdrawn, but 
two Carmelite monks, who at the same time made themselves 
agreeable to the rich as physicians, still pursued their calling of 
missionaries, not so much to convert Moslems, whereby they would 
have forfeited their heads, but Christian sects, especially the numer- 
ous Nestorians, to the Roman Catholic Church, wherein they are 
also, according to Niebuhr, said to have been successful with the 
great crowd. As to European physicians seeking to establish 
a practice, says he, they meet with disappointment, there being in- 
deed many patients, but no payers. On this subject Beauchamp 
remarks that the Turks live in a very simple way, that they have 
no idea of prolonged medical treatment, that they hold out the hand 
to any European to feel the pulse and expect Trom him instant 
relief from any little complaint, but they call a doctor only in the 
last extremity, when it is usually too late. Obstinate fevers, 
during the hot season, constituted the chief diseases. 

The cautious Niebuhr entirely abstains from estimating the 
population of Baghdad. Beauchamp, who lived there several 
years, after 1782, states that it is possible to ride at a slow 
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pace around the whole eastern town along its outer enclosino- 
wall in less than an hour, that its interior is in many places 
waste, and that the number of its inhabitants may be estimated 
at 100,000. The last plague (probably that of 1773) had probably 
carried off from 50 to 00,000 inliabitants ; but as no registers of 
the dead are kept, this valuation can have been computed only 
from the number of ells of winding sheets sold by the merchants 
to shroud the corpses. Of such sheets an Armenian merchant had 
at that time sold 20,000 piastres worth (at 2 francs 8 sous each). 

At that time the city was very quiet and the bazars frequented 
only during the day. After 7 P. M. not a sound was heard, no visits 
were made, and in the evening not even at the Pasha's. Women 
saw each other only in the baths, where they displayed their finery. 
Men spent their evenings in retirement in their harems. The 
people of Baghdad can not conceive how Europeans can travel 
merely to satisfy their curiosity, and consider such men to be spies. 
They know nothing of duels for the sake of honour, neither of 
suicide from despair. Of European articles they value only watches 
and arms; all others appear to them quite useless. Of scientific 
efforts and mstitutions, which were formerly so grand in the city 
of the Khalifs, Beauchamp and Niebuhr found absolutely no trace in 
the city of the Turks; no book markets, as in Constantinople, Cairo 
and Yemen, for the purchase of manuscripts, could be discovered by 
Niebuhr, although formerly in this very place the most brilliant 
products of Arabic literature had been accumulating for ages in the 
splendid libraries of the Khalifs and in the Madrassehs. 

Frequent disturbances arose in former times from the vicinity 
of the Persians to the east, but these take place at present from 
the proximity of turbulent Arabs in the south and in the west, 
whose chief influence is exerted upon the western suburb, the Arab 
town, and who are not only able to counterpoise, but even some- 
times to overbalance the power of the Turkish town on the east 
side, as well as the authority of the Pasha. Not seldom the Arabs 
refuse to pay tribute, which gives rise to Avariike expeditions, when 
various tribes of the adjoining Arabs unite against their common 
foes, the Turks, although they are always at war with each other. 
Thus, in Beauchamp s time, the Kasael tribe, which predominated 
about Hill a, refused to pay tribute, was forced to send hostages, 
and its chief compelled to reside in Baghdad. On the other 
hand, another more powerful chief and friend of the Per- 
sians, Sheik Shaab, was master from Bushire to Bosrah, and 
gradually advanced more and more towards the Pashalik 
of Baghdad, whence the Governor of Bosrah, who had only 500 
troops under his commandj was appointed, whilst the Sheikh could 
assemble from 50 to 00,000 horsemen and possessed small vessels ^ 
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carrying from 18 to 20 twelve-pounders with which he could sail 
up the Shatt-al-Arah, plunder Bosrah, and even menace Baghdad 
if he chose. The tribe next to Bosrah, up the Euphrates, towards 
Hilla, i. e., that of the Mon tefik- Arabs, was from olden times 
allied to this town, and therefore frequeutiy at feud with the 
Kasael tribe. When the Pasha of Baghdad in 1783 sent a 
couple of ships down the Tigris to attack the people of Sliaab, 
a %ht of three hours duration ensued, but the Turkish 
annalist said: — Allah be praised, no Moslem was slain 
or wounded therein/* The Sheikh of the Montefik Arabs asked 
from the Sheikh of the Kasael at Hilla, a free passage for his trad- 
ing vessels on the Euphrates as far as Baghdad. This being 
refused, the cavalry of the Montefik, numbering 30,000 horses, 
advanced towards Hilla, but the Sheikh lost his life in this ex- 
pedition. Of these and of other feuds with Persians and Arab 
tribes, to which, in the beginning of the present century, those with 
the Wahhabys must also be added, the annals of Baghdad are full, 
as well as of intrigues with Constantinople. It is also remark- 
able how, simultaneously with Beauchamp, the number of travel- 
lers in the French interest increased, Jaubert (1806), Duprd 
(1808) Rousseau, Olivier (1800), to wlxom we are indebted, as 
shortly afterwards to the English, for the more recent accounts of 
Baghdad and its surrounding country. They repeat, however, a 
great deal of what we knew already long ago from the Arab geo- 
graphers and from the German Niebuhr. 

The concourse of Europeans just mentioned must probably be 
ascribed to the secure Government of Suleyman Pasha (who reigned 
25 years, namely, from 1 777 to 1802), or rather to that of his favour- 
ite, Kiaya Ahmed, an excellent statesman, whose administration 
was so beneficent, that under it the population of Baghdad rose from 

40.000 to double that number. Under his protection from 12 to 

15.000 industrious Persians had found an asylum in Baghdad, and 
he aided wholesale commerce greatly. The inhabitants of Baghdad 
• — consisting of 50,000 Arabs, and only 20,000 Turks of the de- 
gree of Yanitcbaries — as well the foreign immigrants had not since 
1780 enjoyed so prosperous a period as under Suleyman, The 
brave and meritorious Kiaya Ahmed, whom the physician Olivier 
had cured of a dangerous malady, was, however, treacherously 
murdered by another favourite, the son-in-law of the Pasha, the 
same Ali who succeeded in 1802 to the dignity of Pasha, after 
Suleyman*s death. 

Olivier, to whom Baghdad appeared, after his return from Persia, 
more like a Persian than a Turkish town, and who had found its 
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bazars more brilliantly equipped than all 
his predecessors, imagined that he could, in 
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the manners and ceremonial of the people, still discover a remnant 
of that finer urbanity which struck him as Parisian, to be an 
inheritance bequeathed to the now degenerate inhabitants from times 
of yore, when Baghdad was the city of the Khalifs, immensely 
rich, full of pomp, refinement and luxury, in which the trade of 
the world converged. The people appeared to be more gentle than 
in other Turkish towns, religious fanaticism less intolerant, jealousy 
less cruel The nobles seemed to be more polite and more educated, 
the merchants more active and more enterprising : among the ladies 
of the rich, the doctor found more beauty, elegance and manners ; 
even common women had a neat form, fine stature, regular features, 
oval faces ; they were loquacious, anxious for finery, painting 
their eye-brows, dyeing their hair, &c, ; and in the last mentioned 
particular the men were like the women, and no old men with 
white beards could be seen, all were dyed black. Wellsted also 
confirms these statements and adds many characteristic traits of the 
Baghdad people, concerning their luxury in clothes, variegated 
shoes, essences, rose-water, gold-ornaments, of the most grotesque 
taste, hut of the purest metal, &c. Olivier’s reports on the climate 
and products of Baghdad are very valuable because they are those 
of a naturalist and physician who had, during his longer sojourn, 
been able to make observations on these subjects which other 
travellers had but slightly touched upon. Baghdad, says he, is, on 
account of its position in a wide plain, permeated by winds at 
all times, not often exposed to epidemics, and enjoys a healthy 
climate. The water of the Tigris, the only beverage, is very good, 
rains are of rare occurrence, and the sky is mostly unclouded. 
The atmosphere is so dry, that even at a short distance from 
the river little humidity is felt, and dew never seen. If the 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates Canals were better distributed 
and the fallow soil converted into agricultural landj no richer, 
more beautiful, or more blooming region could be found in 
the world than the neighborhood of Baghdad, The country 
was the cradle of astronomy^ because the stars have a brilliancy 
utterly unknown in Europe, and during six months of the year 
the people spend their nights in the open air, sleeping on 
the flat roofs of their houses. The marvellous aspect and bril- 
liancy of the starry welkin must in the qarliest times have in- 
duced the Chaldaeaiis to observe the constellations, to the ad- 
vantage of agriculture and gain of science. Beauchamp boast- 
ed that he had, as Grand- Vicar of Babylon, been the first who 
had again built an astronomical observatory in Baghdad, in 
1784, at the expense of Louis XVI, after 2,500 years from the 
times of the Chaldaeans, and 1000 from the period of the 
Khalifs, had elapsed. He had done so under the patronage of 
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the celebrated astronomer Lalande, but the French revolution 
cut short all observations. 

During the sojourn of Olivier in Baghdad the beat rose at 
the end of April (.Fiordal) to 18° Keaumur, and after that to 
26°. In the beginning of June (Prairial) it rose to SO and 31°, 
with a light south wind which brought locusts. In the sum- 
mer months, the burning hot winds, blowing regularly from 
the N.-W. of Mesopotamia, over the naked soil, raised the 
temperature still more. At noon the thermometer showed from 
S3° to 35° and remained stationary till evening. Then the city 
was as if dead. The bazars were closed at 10 A. w, and kept 
so till evening ; everybody retired into the serdabs, where the heat 
did not exceed 25° or 26°. As soon as the cool of the evening 
set in, the people mounted to the terraces of their houses, paid 
visits, dined al fresco, and amused themselves with music, 
and story-telling. About the autumnal equinox the heat abated, 
and the winds became variable ; the south and north-winds 
brought coolness only when rain had fallen on the lower Eu- 
phrates, or the Median Taurus was covered with snow in the north. 
If there was no wind at the end of September (Vendemiaire), as 
was often the case, the heat became unbearable, even if it rose no 
higher than 28 to 30°. Until the middle of December (Frimaire) 
no coolness was felt in the day ; the sky became clear, the winds 
variable, from N.-E. to N,-W., dry, fresh, but not cold ; the west 
winds regularly brought some humidity, and occasionally the 
rain which they regularly convey to Mausul, reached Bagh- 
dad also. A south wind seldom blows in the end of autumn and 
be»inning of winter, and then only for a short time, but it is never 
hot. Only before the middle of October (Vendemiaire) the 
thermometer falls gradually from 24 to 20, 18, 14° ; at the end 
of December and beginning of January (Nivose), even in the 
day, down to 10, 8 or perhaps even to 5 and 4° ; in the night 
Olivier observed as low as=0° and even — 1,° on which occasions 
the mud-puddles in the streets were covered with a thin crust 
of ice. Accordingly the temperature of Baghdad is in summer 
much* hotter than in Lower Egypt, because there the wind 
from the Mediterranean which blows uninterruptedly during 
the day, has a cooling, but here in Baghdad only a heat- 
in<^ effect, after rising, during its passage across the barren plains 
of '’Mesopotamia, to a burning temperature. The winter of Bagh- 
dad is, on the other hand, according to Olivier, much colder 
than that of Lower Egypt, on account of the cold mountain winds 
from the north ; whereas by their passage over the surface of 
the water, the north winds have in the Nile delta lost their 
cold. On account of the night frosts of Baghdad, which are 
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2° below tbe freezing point, plantains and other foreign trees, 
which prosper in Egypt, cannot grow. Neither date nor lemon 
trees are hurt by cold in Baghdad, and seem to grow better 
than in Egypt. The great summer heat of tbe day, and the 
freshness of the night are not injurious to the human consti- 
tution. 

On the climatic relations just mentioned the products of Bagh- 
dad of coarse depend. These are rice, barley and wheat, but dates 
are the staple food. Citrons of all kinds are cultivated, but 
no oranges. Some of the latter, says H. Southgate, were, in 
1887, raised in tbe private garden of the British resident, 
but did not prosper well. The sweet limes produced here are 
defective in aroma and fine taste ; apricots are excellent, peaches 
middling, grapes bad, and figs not so good in the plain as 
in the adjoining hill tract. The dates of Bosrali are better 
than those of Baghdad, Egypt or Barbary. The white and 
black mulberries are exquisite, also jujubes, and Napicas 
(Rhamnus napeca) are esteemed in all gardens; Henna (Law- 
souia inermis,) the plantain, and the sugar-cane no longer grow 
here on account of the night frosts, but below Baghdad on 
the Tigris, cotton, sesame, tobacco, and, still nearer to the Per- 
sian Gulf, indigo, are advantageously cultivated. Of domestic 
animals the Indian bison is rare, the buffalo general, as well 
as the common ox, which is however not slaughtered, but uti- 
lized for turning the water-wheels. Camel flesh is nutritious, 
but young camels appear but seldom on the tables of Arabs 
in special festivals ; mutton is the usual food, wild-hogs of ex- 
cellent quality are plentiful on the rivers of Mesopotamia, but 
are not eaten by the Moslems, and are despised by the Arme- 
nians. Fowls in great numbers are raised in towns and vil- 
lages, especially pigeons, and francolins (Tetrao fraocolinus^ 
Linn.) which are wild birds, occur abundantly. Hares are very 
numerous on the heights of the Kurdistan mountains, but are 
seldom brought to “ market ; gazelles, chased by means of fal- 
cons, are eaten only by the poor, and generally Moslems eat 
game but seldom, and fish just as little, although both the 
Euphrates and the Tigris are full of them. On the other hand, 
vegetables, such as beans, peas, turnips, carrots, cabbage, hari- 
cots, melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, &c., are the usual food: 
Chestnuts and nuts, imported from the mountains of Kurdistan^ 
are not much eaten, but the sweet acorns from the same country 
although their flavour is inferior to that of chestnuts, are in great 
favour with the Armenians. Of timber the oak, sycamore, nut, 
poplar and pine are mentioned, and are floated down ^ from 
the Kurdistan mountains. The little furniture required is ail 
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made of mulberry, Napeca (Rhamnus) and date tree wood ; fuel 
is provided by the tamarisk and willow near rivers, possibly 
also by acacia and lycinus bushes, but much more by camel dung 
and chopped straw, sometimes coated with bitumen, and rolled 
into lumps for the hearth. 

Of manufactures Olivier saw in Baghdad only the striped 
silk and cotton cloths, which are there prepared chiefly from the 
more coarse Gliilan silk, for the use of the Arabs ; further, espe- 
cially, cotton-stuffs printed with subdued designs for women, 
children, and the common people, also carpets, and particularly 
velvet for cushions, sofas, and divans, a great deal of which is 
also exported to Mosul, Aleppo and Damascus. Moreover, the 
silver and gold embroideries, as well as the parti-coloured leather 
wares find many purchasers in Baghdad itself. Copper vessels in 
abundance also are manufactured. 

Trade appears to have risen in the first decade of the present 
century during the temporarily good administration of Suleyman 
Pasha, as must be concluded from the import and export lists 
prepared by Olivier, Duprd ( 1808 ) and others \ but the develop- 
ment of steam navigation on the Euphrates in recent times, 
makes it probable that commerce will in course of time assume 
larger proportions than ever, . 

After numerous intrigues and murders, Suleyman had, by 
cunning and talent, succeeded in creating 
ot>servations of himself a party among the inhabitants 
of Baghdad, as well as at the court of Con- 
stantinople, so that the highest dignity, of three horse-tails and 
the Pashalik of Baghdad, was bestowed upon him. He gave 
audiences to Dupre on three different occasions. This traveller 
made himself accurately acquainted with the pomp of his court 
and his administration ; he found the same cabals, hypocrisies, 
intrigues, cruelties, as in the seraglio of Constantinople, united 
to all the external pomp of an autocratic despot. His first min- 
isters were the Kiaya, the Defterdar-Effendi (Secretary of State,) 
the Khaznehdar (treasurer,) the Kaimakan, or ministerial re- 
presentative in, the interior, as soon as the Pasha leaves his resi- 
dence ; moreover, a crowd of Agas or Yanitcharis, of Muftis, 
the Ulemma, and the Qadi, just as in the first capital of the whole 
empire. So unlimited was the authority of the Pasha, that 
the commajids of the Porte were usually only discussed but 
never obeyed, and any connection with it was a mere farce. 
Nor did the Sultan draw any revenues from this, the greatest 

* Olivier states that of the 4,000 purses, or 4 millions of francs due, not 
even an eighth reached Const|tntinopIe, 
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province of his empire ; but 'only annual presents, which, together 
with those made to his Veziers, may have amounted to a couple of 
millions of piastres, brought witli the greatest pomp by Tartars, 
who expected on their part return presents for them. The Pasha 
forwarded, indeed, his annual budget of the revenue of the Pasha- 
lik to the Sublime Porte, but sliowed at the same time how it 
had all been spent again to pay the troops who kept the Arabs, 
Persians and Wahh&hys in check, to keep the bastions of the towns 
and forts in good condition, &c. Even the demands for troops 
addressed to the Pashalik of Baghd^id in time of war met with 
the reply that the Pasha could not possibly spare any without 
denuding the frontier posts, and impairing the security of the 
empire. In spite of all this the extravagance of the Pasha of 
Baghdad surpassed that of all the others. The servants of the 
house, with pages, eunuchs, &c., amounted to 600, the body-guard 
to 800 persons, the fusiliers of the palace numbered 600, and for 
each excursion or hunting party an escort of 3,000 men was re- 
quired. The Pasha himself had twenty Peyks — axe-bearers, due 
only to the Sultan — to attend on his person. Besides household 
troops, of which he had 5,000 in bis pay, his sulwrdinate smaller 
Pashas of Kurdistan were obliged to furnish 8,000, those of Suley- 
maniah 4,000, of Koi-Sanjak 2,500, and of Zako 1,500 men, whilst 
the towns of Kurkuk, Arbil, Altun Kupri sent 3,000 more, Mardin 
2,000, and the subject Arab tribes 20,000, so that his forces 
amounted at that time to the considerable number of 37,000 men. 

The extent of the Pashalik of Baghdad equalled a considerable 
kingdom, bounded on the North by the Pashaliks of Amadia and 
Diarbekr, on the East by Persia and the Persian Gulf, on the 
West by Orfa, Bir, Palmyra and, desert Arabia. Bosrah was 
only a province dependent on Baghdad. Neither the area nor 
the population could be accurately estimated. 

The estimate of the population of the capital agreed tolerably 
well with that of Rousseau and Olivier. Duprd ascertained 
that the plague of 1778 had carried off one-third of the inhabit- 
ants, Those who survived amounted to 70,000 individuals in 
16,222 families, among which six were European, six Greek, six 
Syriac, 90 Chaklaic, 112 Armenians, 2,000 Jewish, and 13,000 
Moslem, namely, Arabs, Turks and Persians. 

Among the latter, especially the nobles and great merchants, 
much luxury in dress pi'evailed ; they wore splendid Indian cloths 
and Kashmir shawls ; the women not confined in harems were of 
Arab descent, with an olive complexion, coarse features, broad 
sbotilders, tattooed on the arms, .nnd wearing large gold-rings in 
their noses and on their legs. Only a third ot the inhabitants 
belonged to the dominant sect of the Sunnis ; three-fourths were 
Shya^hs debarred from public worship in the mosques, but recouped 
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their loss by pilgrimages to their holy tombs. Those who mm-ely 
passed through Baghdad, and obtained the ^tle of Kerbelayi (as 
the pilgrims to Mekkah obtain that of Ha]i) are said to have 
annually amounted to from 15 to 20,000 and must always have 
somewhat influenced the commerce of Baghdad through which 
they passed. Duprd found Baghdad to be that portion of the 
Turkish empire where Christians and J ews are exposed to the fe west 
insults • they were even allowed to put on yellow shoes, a privih-ge 
denied ’to them in every other part of the Turkish dominions. 
Adults paid a capitation tax of 1 10 Para (90 Pam =1 Piastre == 90 
centimes French) which was 15 piastres in the Kurdistan districts. 
The Capauchins still had a Catholic chapel and one monk m their 
convent, who had, however, no influence m the Orienta 
Catholic Church. The diocese of the patriarch of El-Kosh ex- 

tended as far as the Chaldseaus of Baghdad. 

With reference to the climate the statements of Uuprd agree 
with those of Olivier, but according to him the thermometer in 
Baghdad sometimes rires higher than Olivier stated ; namely, as 
hifdi as 38 and even 41 Rdaum. Ice is said to occur in winter, 
but never snow, and the boil-disease is, as in Aleppo, Mardin, &c., 
freciuent not exactly lethal, but extremely^ tioublesome. The mis- 
sionary, ’ Southgate, also observed that eruptions on the face which 
leave scars behind are quite common, so that even foreigners who 
live there for years, but seldom escape them. The various 
observers also agree that Baghdad would be the finest garden in 
the world, if the water of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Diala, 
and of the numberless canals, were to be distributed by irrigation 
over the fertile soil, which, although at present mostly fallow on 
account of the laziness, indifference, and ignorance of the Govern- 
ment as well as of the people, nevertheless furnishes, in dates, rice, 
tobacco, cotton, silk and honey, a yearly export of about 400,000 
piastres, a sum which might very easily be quadrupled. Duprd 
was of opinion that indigo also and the sugar-cane would prosper, 
but Olivier doubted it. 

The Pasha draws indirectly, in silver taxes, or m natural produce, 
one-fifth of the produce of every kind of industry, indirectly because 
the estates and villages are farmed out to individuals, who after 
having paid their rent, exert their right of extortion upon the culti- 
vator,°wh() can never obtain justice, and is moreover compelled to 
pay to the Government, also the land tax, Miri. He must likewise 
se^rately purchase the right of using water for irrigation, and the 
dry, often rainless, spring prematurely parches up the harvests. 

Duprd assures us that in his time the trade of Baghdad was, in 
spite of every vexationj of very great 

The Commerce of Baghdad, ij^jpo^tance, as appeared sufficiently 

ftom the wealth of the merchants of all nations settled there, and 
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from the daily arrivals of Persian, Arab, and Syrian caravans, 
as well as the considerable interchange of money with Aleppo, 
Damascus, Constantinople, Ispahan, Tabriz, Tiflis, Erzerdm and 
other commercial towns. The largest exports took place viOf 
Bosrah by water to India, in English as well as Arab vessels, as far 
as Bombay, and by the same route European goods were imported 
through the Persian Gulf. These arrived, however, also by two 
other ways, namely, from Constantinople vid Aleppo, and from 
Astrakhan across the Caspian Sea, The chief imports were 
from Syria by caravans, on camels, horses and mules. The 
latter carried on an average 120 okkahs, but a camel 240. 
Heavy goods from Aleppo and Damascus had to pay a freight 
of 85 piastres per mule-load, textile fabrics, &c., 100 piastres. 
When the Aleppo caravans pass through Mesopotamia, the 
cost of transport is, on account of the tolls, augmented 
by 20 or 25 per cent. The freight for one hundredweight 
(at 180 okkahs) from Constantinople to Baghdad amounts 
to 253 piasters. The costliest articles, such as shawls, light 
silk stuffs of Guzerat, satins, pearls, &c., were usually taken 
along by the Tartars, or oflScial couriers of the Porte, at the rate of 
ten to twelve piasters per okkah. These couriers with despatches 
performed the journey from Baghdad to Constantinople usually 
in fifteen or twenty days, but in later times (1837) even in twelve 
days. At present many kinds of goods, and especially letters, are 
never sent the whole way by land, but to Beyrut and a few other 
ports, whence the mail-steamers rapidly take them to (Constanti- 
nople, The communication between Bosrah and Baghdad has also 
enormously improved, although the trade is not flourishing 
enough to warrant more than the employment of a very small 
number of steamers between the two towns. 

After thirty years of the present century had elapsed, Baghdad 
presented a striking example to what state of misery a flourishing 
, , , „ town can be reduced by the plague and 

Reports of later travellers. apathetic_ GovernmLt. The most 

brilliant period of new Baghdad, which set in after the fall of 
Napoleon I and lasted for a number of years, came to a sudden end 
by the terrible plague of 1831, a scourge which brought in its train 
devastation, famine, misery, and troubles of every kind. We shall 
here epitomize the accounts of various travellers of the period 
before, during, and after the plague, as given by McKinneir (1812), 
Buckingham (1816,) Kerr Porter (1818), G. Keppel (1824 , J. H. 
Stoequeier (1831), B. Fraser (1834), H, Southgate (1837), Wellsted 
(1840), and other eye-witnesses : — 

Buckingham and Kerr Porter, after Kinneir, were the first 
travellers who gave complete descriptions of the Pashalik of 
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Baghdad under circumstances most favourable for personal obser« 
vatioD, and their successors have more or less utilized them as 
sources* At tliat time Assad Pasha, and after liim Daiid Pasha, 
was the Governor ; the post of British Resident was held by 
CoL Rich^ who, with his secretary, Beliiio, the aatiqnarian, took 
' great interest in the monuments on the Euphrates. Assad Pasha 
waSj after a period of Mameluke dominion, when one slave 
after another obtained the government, the first Pasha who had 
been born in Baghdad, although his own father Riileymdn Pasha 
was by birth a Georgian, and had first to be made a Moslem like 
all the others. His body-guard consisted of brave, tall Georgians ; 
the wives of the nobles of Baghdad were all Georgians, and only 
orthodox believers enjoyed tlie privilege of possessing fair female 
slaves of this kind' whom they raised to tlie rank of spouses : the 
other sects were allowed to keep and to marry only black slave- 
girls. Assad was made Pasha by the acclamation of popular favour, 
and the Porte was obliged to confirm him in his position. The 
nominal frontiers of the Pashalik extended from Bosrah to Mardin, 
and from Kurdistan and Persia, as far as Palestine and Arabia ; 
Assad Pasha was already quite independent of Constantinople, and 
able by his military power, to maintain himself so. Considering 
the arbitrariness of a despotic government, the poverty of the 
town was still most apparent, in spite of the wealth of single 
individuals. Commerce liad, however, increased, especially through 
British intercourse. Formerly only two, but now six, British 
vessels arrived annually with Indian produce, besides many Arab 
ships, because Assad Pasha had lowered the custom house duties. 
Many Tigris boats sailed direct to’Baghddd, instead of landingat 
Feluja or Hillah, because the banks of the Euphrates had been 
made insecure by Arab robbers, or rebellious tribes. At that time 
the province of Baghdad was, of all the others in the Turkish em- 
pire, that in which commerce was the freest, and the tolls the 
lowest. The Pasha, however, was so poor, that he could not pay 
his Georgian troops, and had to raise loans among the merchants. 
The British and the French consulate appear at that time to have 
greatly developed the trade of their nations. 

The Britisii consulate had been' establislied under Col. Rich 
in a magnificent style, in order to represent the dignity of the 
East India Company and of the Britisii nation. Its .income was 
considerable ; the residency consisted of numerous buildings which 
enclosed two large court yards, had numerous apartments fronting 
the Tigris, with verandahs, terraces for sleeping, places under the 
open sky, cellars and serdabs ' against the heat, a riding school^ 
stables, and offices, with a numerous train of servants and many 
attaches ; a surgeon, a secretary, several interpreters, a number 
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of Yanitcharis, stable-boys, and servants, each with his own special 
function, according to the Indian fashion, and comprising the 
most varied natioiicilities, such as Turks, Arabs, Georgians, Persians 
and Hindus. A company of Sepoys formed the body-guard, 
with a miiitary band ; a large stately yacht, in charge of an 
Indian Serang and his laskars, was always at hand for excursions, 
and the stable contained the most excellent horses ; in short, every 
thing was calculated to make an impression, so that Col. Rich 
was the most important personage next to the Pasha, and his 
advice was of greater influence than that of the Pasha’s own council. 

The French consulate, although of a less imposing character, 
was presided over by the Consul-General Vigoroux, who also bad 
his attaches, dragomans and servants. He protected the Christian 
convent, with its two Carmelite monks, who strove to unite the 
scanty remnants of the various oriental sects, namely, the Greek, the 
Syriac and the Chaldee, to the Roman Catholic Church, but produced, 
according to Buckinghands statement, a great deal of misunder- 
standing and many quarrels. 

The extraordinary comforts within the British Residency, says 
Buckingham, made the extremes of temperature of Baghdad endura- 
ble. Those, however, who bad become accustomed to the climate 
of Bengal, longed during the three hottest summer-months — June, 
July, August, to he there again. 

Tiie celebrated painter, Kerr Porter, two years afterwards^ 
in October 1818, after his sojourn in Persia, on his home-journey, 
paid a visit to Baghdad, where he met with a hospitable welcome 
at the British Residency. No wonder that on his arrival in Bagh- 
dad from the sober regions of Persia, the spirited artist imagined 
he had been transported into the capital of Harun-iir- Rashid with 
its Tiiousand and one Nights, and that his description of Baghddid, 
embracing scarcely anything besides the contrasts between it and 
Persia, written by so skilled a hand, cannot fail to be instructive. 
The great difference between the people of Baghdad and of Persia 
struck him forcibly. The latter wore simple, tightly fitting clothes, 
with a dirk in tlie girdle and a black cap on the head ; whilst the 
inhabitants of Baghdad walked about in long flowing garments, 
with their high turbaiis splendidly folded, the neck and breast 
enveloped wtih costly shawls, and richly ornamented poniards in 
their belts. Such costumes could be seen in all the streets of 
Baghdad ; pride and love of display shone forth from the turbans 
of all sizes and forms, as well as from the pelisses, the silk jackets 
and robes, the garments of satin, or of red, blue and yellow cloth, all 
mixed up in great variety. In comparison with this luxury of dress, 
the Persian appears destitute and penurious, in spite of the care he 
usually bestows on his black beard. In spite, however, of the 
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fortifications, and of the numerous shops, the poverty of the 
inhabitants and the desolate aspect of the town, harmonize 
with the surrounding decay. Tombs cover a great portion 
of both banks of the river ; in the middle of this vast 
cemetery, the dilapidated mausoleum of Zobeidah, the spouse of 
Harun-ur-Rashid, and former benefactress of the town, rises in the 
shape of a tasteless octagonal pyramid, affording an extensive view 
of the apparently boundless desert, and the tower of Aker-Kuff in the 
N.-W. The dark-grey town, with its windowless narrow streets 
and its irregular fiat roofs or terraces on both sides of the river, 
behind which only nere and there the cupola of a mosque, a 
minaret, or a ruin of the very high town-wall wiib its towers, 
peeps out, would only complete the melancholy aspect, if it 
were not for the lovely green of the gardens and trees which 
cheer up a great portion of the dilapidated and empty interior 
of the town. 

Baud Pasha, formerly a Christian and slave from Tiflis, but 
purchased for the body-guard of Baghdad, became a Moslem, and 
rose by his energy and talent to the dignity of a Pasha, with 
three horse-tails (in 1817). He was in Ker Porter's time at the 
head of the administration. That excellent observer, G. Keppel, 
(1824) took more interest in the Babylonian antiquities than in 
the condition of the town of Baghdad, and Stocqueler never 
reached it, being frightened away in the spring of 1831 by the 
plague which raged there ; he returned to Bosrah, where also 
Colonel Taylor the successor of Colonel Rich, who died of 
cholera in 1822, had fled from the Residency of Baghdad. 
Stocqueler could only report that Daud Pasha — who with the aid 
of French and English officers had organized a considerable body 
of troops, and also made an attempt to introduce steam navigation 
on the Euphrates — was in full opposition against the Sublime 
Porte. When, during the Turko-Russian War of 1827, the 
Porte was greatly distressed for money, orders were sent 
to Daud Pasha for 7,000 pursCvS. He endeavoured to get rid 
of the importunities of the Saltan by occasionally despatching 
small sums to Constantinople, and when the Kapiji (chamber- 
lain) arrived with new requisitions, he had him strangled. Now 
All Pasha of Aleppo was sent with troops to make him disgorge 
the treasures he had accumulated by promoting the commerce 
of Baghdad ; to this trouble also the plague and revolts were 
added, and he saved his head only by bribery. 

J. Baillie Fraser, who had been long known in Persia as 
an excellent observer, quite at home in 
the east, and was at Baghdad, imme- 
diately after the plague and the fall of 


Baghdad ruined by the 
plague. 
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Daud, during the time of his successor, Ali Pasha’s cruel rule, 
is the only person who gives us any information about the horrible 
calamity which liad overtaken that town. 

Corning from the North-West by the Mosul road, Fraser saw the 
minarets of Baghdad at a great distance beyond the wide 
plains along the Tigris for the first time at sunset. The soil 
appeared to be of the most fertile kind, but irrigation was 
wanting, and the whilom garden of Babylonia produced at 
present only bitter thorns, salty soda-plants for camel-fodder. 
The danger of being plundered by the rebellious Arabs who 
were at feud with the Pasha, was great even at the gates of the 
capital, but it was successfully eluded, and the hospitable British 
Eesidency of Colonel Taylor reached. Every one who has under- 
gone similar experiences, will easily appreciate the feelings of 
tranquillity, comfort and peace which Fraser enjoyed after long 
privations. Under his windows he now saw the classic Tigris 
enlivened with boats and rafts, and the bridge of boats by 
crowds of people. The departed glories of ancient Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon, Madain, and of the abode of the Khali fs, still appear- 
ed to lend a kind of weak reflex to the few cupolas and 
prominent edifices on the banks of the Tigris ; and to Fraser, 
who arrived from thoroughly ruined Persia, Baghdad presented, 
in spite of its decay, an imposing spectacle. In the burnt, pro- 
minently bright yellow, and not unpleasant looking bricks of the 
high town-walls, a trace of Babylonian art seemed still to 
linger; the round, strong towers, with cannon at their angles, 
can nowhere be seen on the wretched grey earth bulwarks of 
Persian towns, and although the walls of Baghdad were by no 
means whole, and their gates had fallen to pieces, they were, even in 
that state, better and less gloomy than those of Persia, Even the 
streets of the town, though narrow, often only from nine to ten feet 
broad, unpaved and muddy, are nevertheless not such wretched 
heaps of ruins, says Fraser, as those of Persian towns. At any rate 
the houses are not mere hovels and dens, as there ; they have even 
good doors, strengthened with iron, and their interior is often 
quite pleasing. Towards the streets they have many balconies, 
and verandahs where smokers sit, and occasionally they are inters- 
persed with foliage and palm-treeSj reminding one of other countries, 
such as India or Madeira, which is not possible in any Persian town. 
The Tigris, too, must be considered an imposing river witli its bridge 
of boats — brilliant in bright star-light— full of life during the day, 
owing to the uninterrupted passage of small and large caravans 
from Persia to Arabia, and of horses, mules, camels, porters, 
riders from the Tigris to the Euphrates, between Syria, Babylonia 
and the Persian Gulf. The river-banks along the town, moreover, 
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presented a not uninteresting, and often a pictnresque aspect, on 
account of the variety of the edifices and the gardeiis with their 
verdure, the eye being able to take in easily both banks, as 
the river is not very broad. The bazars, which are so decayed, 
so poorly planned, so meagrely occupied, and so badly kept up, 
are nevertheless lively enough with their costumes, in contrast with 
those of Persia ; and even the numerous public resorts, with 
their coffee-houses, full of men smoking, drinking, playing, bar- 
gaining, and where also buffoons amuse the guests, seem to impart 
more l?fe, although in these same places of recreation public execu- 
tions take place, horse-sales are held, and other transactions 
demanding publicity may be witnessed. 

But the great decay, from which this city has not recovered 
even in our times, commenced with the years i 830-1, when a 
series of calamities, flaguef invndation and famine rapidly 
succeeded each other. The inhabitants either died, or scattered 
themselves over the wide country, the walls together with 
the houses fell down in various parts of the towm, and the 
fall of Daud Pasha and the annihilation of his faction by the 
.cruel tyranny of his enemies under the government of Ali Pasha, 
completed the misery of this Turkish town. Before the plague 
the population of Baghdad was estimated at certainly not less 
than 1,50,000 souls, and after it, in FrasePs time, at not more than 
80,000' whilst others give only the half of the last mentioned 
number. 

Towards the end of 1 830 the foes of Daud Pasha in Stambul 
triumphed and he waste be deposed, but he could still defy the Porte 
with his well disciplined troops. Then the plague made its appear- 
ance in Baghdad and soon gave an unexpected turn to politics. 
Already, in November 1830, cases of the plague manifested 
themselves in Baghdad in the Jewish quarter, but its presence was, 
as usual, kept secret, although it had already devastated the 
coasts of the Black Sea, and the adjoining districts of Persia. 
From village to village, says Wellsted, who was at that time in 
Baghdad, the plague advanced graduali}^ like a burning stream of 
lava. All the endeavours of the British Resident to induce the Pasha 
to establish a quarantine, or to take vsonie measures of precaiitioii, 
proved futile, because the Mullahs had declared that such 
proceedings would be against the loord and the contents of 
the Qwrdn, But the scourge began to rage only in March of 
the year 1831, when a general panic seized the people. At the 
end of March also Colonel Taylor closed the Britisli Residency ; 
everybody isolated and provided himself with food, and what- 
ever was needed from -without was pulled in in basketvS, after 
being previously dipped in water, taken hold of with iron 
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tongs and fumigated before use. Cats, however^ conveyed 
the plague from roof to roof, and it was impossible to restrain 
the servants from visiting their siek relatives or aiding the dying. 
In the Residency also the first sepoy nf the guard died on the 
10th of the month and four others fell sick. la the town, 
especially the eastern part of it, where the Pasha, all the notables 
and the wealthy dwelt, 7,000 victims had already fallen, and 
many more in the other, the western half. At the same 
time the Tigris overflowed its banks ; it had broken through 
the dams above, the whole low-country was flooded, the water 
penetrated into the town itself, where it demolished and swept 
away 2,000 of the wretched houses. 

To this misery of disease and inundation, were added the incur- 
sions of prowling Arabs, who crowded from all sides around Baghdad 
to rob and to kill the unhappy fugitives. The yacht and barques 
of Colonel Taylor, which had brought him from Bosrah to 
BaghdM, were anchored before his house. There was no possi- 
bility of escape except by water, and Colonel Taylor invited 
the missionary Groves to embark with him to avoid the terrible 
calamity, and to withdraw to a country-house in Bosrali. Mr. 
Groves, however, refused the offer, and remained with the Chris- 
tian Mission, which consisted of about a dozen persons with 
teachers and pupils, and an Armenian school-master. The 
Resident left Baghdad on the 12th April, but the Missionary 
remained at his post, and during that period of terror continued 
his journal, from which the subjoined information on the state 
of Baghdad has been taken. The intrepid Wellsted also remain- 
ed in the town and walked about as before ; all the natives who 
could run away did so, except the most determined fatalists, 
and the Christians, who also remained, shut up their houses! 
The Courts of Justice were at a standstill and empty; bands 
of thieves and robbers became more and more daimg, they 
moved from house to house, killed their inhabitants, and plundered 
without meeting witli any resistance. 

Now every day fiom 1,000 to 1,800 persons died; but from 
the 16th to the 21st April 2,000 died per diem ; the streets had 
already become depopulated. On the 21st the water of the Tigris 
penetrated into the cellars of the Residency. Many children who 
had lost their parents, roamed about the streets in a forlorn state - 
and hundreds of sucking babes lay about abandoned ; in many 
places Groves beheld from eight to ten such infants : they communi- 
cated the germs of the plague to the merciful women who took 
them into their arms. On the 24!th, 30,000 dead bodies were counts 
ed of persons who had perished within the town ; of twenty sick 
persons not one recovered. On the 25th April the water broke down 
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the wall of the Residency, and of all the servants only one 
was still alive. There wa^ no longer any cotton-cloth for shroud- 
ing the corpses. It was Said that np to the 26th April, 5,000 
persons had died in the Serai, but Groves states that certainly 
4,000 had been carried off by the plague, and that scarcely 60,000 
of the former inhabitants of the town remained alive. After- 
wards, in 1837, H. Southgate, during his sojourn, estimated their 
number at not more than 40,000. By this time the Tigris had 
softened also the town walls and they fell down in many places ; 
the whole Jewish quarter was transmuted into a lake, and 
200 Jews were drowned. On the 27th the whole town 
was under water ; 7,000 houses had fallen in, burying many 
persons, and 15,000 persons, healthy and sick, are said to 
have met their death in the flood. This evil was, however, 
small in comparison with the terrible plague, ai though the 
morasses left by the retiring waters gave rise to new calami- 
ties. Then a great famine made itself felt, and persons who had 
formerly been well off, now begged for bread. The Pasha in 
his desolate Serai was every . night in danger of being cruslied 
by the walls which still continued to fall. He wished to flee 
in boats, but no oarsmen could any longer be found : of his 
Georgian body-guard only four men w^ere still alive. People could 
no longer think of burying the corpses, and they were simply 
thrown out of the windows into the water. The Pasha was 
never loved, says Groves, but now he was also no longer feared ; 
he had sunk into total helplessness. The missionary Groves 
remained untouched by the plague, but five of his teachers in the 
Mission-school died, and of the eighteen sepoys and servants left 
in the Residency, all died except two. 

A large caravan, which had left Baghdad before the eruption 
of the disease, to travel to Damascus, already carried with it the 
germs of the plague and met the inundation. Cut off* like an 
island by the water, it was compelled to rest for three weeks 
on a hill, which became its cemetery. Of a second caravan 
with 2,000 persons, which had set out for Hamadan, one-half 
were attacked by the plague and were left dead on the road. 
At every stage from 50 to 60 corpses had to be buried, Many 
of the unhappy wretches who could still pick themselves up 
were plundered by robbers, and many fell dead from their 
animals. Those who had attempted to escape from Baghdad 
when it was too late, were intercepted in all directions by the in- 
undations, and, taking refuge on elevated spots, perished miser- 
ably of hunger and cold, although secure from tim water. The 
survivors even among these were unmercifully plundered by the 
Bedouins. The silence of death reigned in Baghdad, Mollahs. 
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no longer proclaimed the hours of prayer from the minarets 
all lamentations and funeral processions had ceased ; nobody 
mourned any more for the dead. ■' 

At last in the beginning of May the waters began to abate; 
it again became possible to bring from the right side of the 
town a little rice for sale to feed those left ; soup could again 
be cooked with wood, because the monopolists who had alone traded 
formerly in it, had all died out. With the 4th May and the return 
of fair weather, the number of the dying decreased, and that of 
the recovering augmented. For the first time the calls of water- 
sellers were again heard, and prayers were shouted down from the 
minarets. _ On the 7th, however, the plague made its appearance 
at^ last in the house of the Missionary whose wife and 
child died of it, with two school-masters, one of whom had 
already buried forty of his forty-four relatives. Of 130 houses 
in the Armenian quarter, in twenty-seven only did any one still 
remain alive ; one of the quarters of Baghdad had become totally 
depopulated. Sayyid Ibrahim, the only surviving servant of Col. 
Taylor, had buried 13 members of his family, of which he 
alone was left alive. 

In other parts of the Pashalik, too, the mortality had been very 
great ; of the 10,000 inhabitants of Hillah but few survived. Of 
the population of Baghdad two-thirds are said to have died and 
their number was estimated at 100,000. Wellsted even asserts 
that the population of Baghdad on that occasion fell to 20,000. 
The same ^epidemic raged with equal fierceness in the whole 
of Persia ; Kermanshah, Hamadun, and the whole of Kurdistan also 
bad been deprived of the greater portion of their inhabitants. 
The_ same plague depopulated Mazauder4n, Asterabad, Reshtj 
Lahijan, &c., and in the whole of Ghilan only one-fifth of the 
inhabitants remained alive. 

With the rising summer heat the plague soon disappeared 
from Baghdad, and on the 26th May not a single case oc- 
curred in the town. When the Missionary now opened his 
desolate house, the aspect of the entirely depopulated city 
was terrible. Houses still continued to fall, all the merchants 
and artizans were dead. The famine, however, lasted lon^ 
after the plague and the exsiccation of the district ; all the sui> 
rounding villages had been annihilated by the calamity and 
misery was as great in Bosrah as anywhere else. In a despotic 
government like this, which had taken no precautions or mea- 
sures to avert, or at least to mitigate physical evil, the consequences 
which it entailed upon political relations were not less dread- 
ful. The military power of Baud Pasha, as well as his whole 
authority, had vanished ; his only support, Colonel Taylor, was 
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no longer by his side; his troops, organized in the European 
manner, had perished to a man ; his fortifications had tumbled 
down, his palace he had been obliged to leave for fear of being 
buried under its ruins. He was rebellious, and his rival Ali 
Pasha of Aleppo had already been appointed Pasha of Bhagdad, 
but, in order to take possession of it, needed the support 
of the Pasha of Mausul, and of the Sheikh of the Jerboah Arabs. 
Thus, as the Turkish army were lying in wait on the north 
frontier of the Pashalik, now the moment had arrived to sur- 
prise the foe, and to besiege Baghdad. This was done, and a few 
months afterwards the city, in spite of tlie bravery of the few 
yet remaining Mamelukes of Baud Pasha, fell, by treachery into the 
power of Ali. Baud Pasha saved his life only by giving up his 
treasures and by bribery ; and was allowed to withdraw into private 
life to Constantinople. 

The new Pasha made the evil worse, he oppressed the trade 
of Baghdad, which was beginning to recover, with heavy taxes. The 
unfortunate impoverished country people were entirely abandoned 
to the rapacity of his officials ; Bedouins swarmed on all aides 
of the capital, like birds of prey gathering around their fallen 
booty ; there was no longer any exertion, the whole country was 
in a state of misery and terror ; even the plague had not yet 
totally disappeared, and still claimed its victims from time to 
time ; for Wellsted, who left the town in the spring to travel 
to Bamascus, reports that, after his return to Baghdad, the plague 
had not yet entirely disappeared, and that daily 500 persons 
were dying of it. Thus Fraser, who found the town in 18.34 still 
in ruins, oteerved here and there some houses yet standing out 
isolated' like phantoms. Many localities had become hollowed 
out and depressed by the scour of the waters ; all the yet stand- 
ing houses were full of crevices ; two-tliirds of the eastern half of 
the town no longer contained any habitable dwellings, and even 
the new Pasha was obliged to build one for himself. On the 
west side of the Tigris the gardens and luxurious, country-houses 
of the rich inhabitants of Baghdad had all disappeared ; all round 
only the desert, studded with the tents of Arabs who w’atched their 
flocks, could be seen. 

The relations of Baghdad with the Arabs completed this sad 
picture. The Jerboah tribe had been received in the U pper Meso- 
potamian portion of the Pashalik to ward off the other more 
troublesome predatory tribes, and had supported the military 
operations of Ali Pasha before Baghdad, But now', when he had 
attained his end, they demanded rewards, which he by no means 
intended to grant. Thereon they withdrew at first to Upper Me- 
sopotamia, where they plundered every caravan they could, and 
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tlien returned to Baghdad, which they formally blockaded during- 
three months, by closing every access to it. Ali Pasha could oppose 
BO troops to them, and they were forced to return to their homes 
only by their own necessities, but they threatened to come again. 
In his trouble and distress Ali Pasha now invoked the aid 
of the Anizeh, %, 0 ., the Arabs of the west side, to counter- 
poise the power of the Jerboah, among whom he also sowed 
dissensions by endeavouring to divide them and proclaiming a 
■youth of them, by name Shlans, to be their Sheikh, although the 
majority remained faithful to their old Sheikh Suffud. The 
Anizeh, who coveted the rich pasturing grounds of the Jerboah, 
arrived with 35,000 men to aid the Pasha, but, as this happened 
just when Sheikh Suffud had retired and made over his authority 
to the young Sheikh Shlans, the Pasha informed the Anizeh 
that he no longer stood in need of their help. They, however, who 
had come from a long distance, insisted on the fulfilment of his 
promise, and took possession of the luxuriant pastures around 
Baghdad. Ali Pasha now invited Sheikh Shlans to aid him 
against the Anizeh. He came, and even his foe, old Sheikh 
Suffud, sent him 2,000 combatants, because the honour of the 
whole Jerboah tribe was at stake. The Anizeh were, however, 
victorious ; they defeated the Pasha with his Sheikh Shlans 
in several skirmishes, and were restrained only by the respect they 
entertained for the Sultan, from annihilating the Nizam-troops 
organized on the European model, but they humbled the power 
of the Jerboah and cut their young Sheikh to pieces. This was 
the state of Baghdad in Frasers time, when the town was also 
tolerably full of refugees, who, being terrified by the savage 
Anizeh, had found an asylum within its deserted walls. 

At that time, however, there was no security even within the 
walls of Baghdad, and the Anizeh continued their blockade. 
Fraser desired to visit the adjacent ruins of Aker Kuf, which 
were considered to be the ancient Accad of Nimrod (Gen. X — 10). 
There, however, the Anizeh had established their heathquarters, 
and they dominated all the roads between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, so that nobody could travel even as far as Hiliah. 
Even in localities not occupied by them, other Arab brigands 
plundered in the name of the Anizeh and spread universal 
terror through the plundered and persecuted travellers, who returned 
naked to the town. Ali Pasha resorted to his old strategem of 
negotiating with the enemy, and at the same time allured another 
tribe, the Zobeid Arabs, by making them great promises, if they 
would assist him. The case of poor pilgrims and travellers was the 
most pitiable, because the worst robbers and murderers were 
sheltered in the sanctuaries, so that, for instance, the pilgrims 
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to Kerbeia fell a certain booty into these dens of cut-throats 
which were altogether beyond the jurisdiction of the Pasha. The 
whole of Kerbeia was in rebellion, a band of robbers had 
there having become so numerous and strong, that it put to flight 
a body of troops sent by the Pasha to disperse it. An Indian 
Kawab from the Carnatic, who had, with his family and retinue 
arrived as a pious pilgrim in Kerbeia, succumbed amid the general 
confusion, which was further augmented by the death of Path Ali 
Shah of Persia, and the troubles of succession to the throne, which 
it occasioned. 

Even the servants of the Pasha were at that time plundered 
in Baghdad by the Arabs. This insecurity was ascribed to the 
presence of the Ageil tribe of Arabs, a portion of which dwelt 
within the town, Saleymin Pasha having about 6(> years before 
established a colony of them there, and invested them with 
the privilege of escorting caravans between Baghdad, Aleppo 
and Damascus. Their original home was Nejd in Central 
Arabia, but they had become powerful in Baghdad, protected 
every robber and murderer, and tyrannised over the enfeebled 
town, Ali Pasha became so enraged with this tribe, that 
he ordered the whole of it to vacate the town with the Sheikh ; 
the Ageil resisted, but after the skirmishes had lasted 
for several days, were vat last compelled to quit the 
town. This took place just at the moment when the Zobeid 
Arabs, whom the Pasha had called to his aid, arrived at the 
gates of Baghdad; but they bad already long before been 
on bad terms with the Ageil B, Fraser who paid a visit to 
the camp of the Zobeid before the town, states that he 
had never beheld savage hordes like these among Moslems^^ 
They were all tall and emaciated, with long, dishevelled hair, 
and faces greedy for prey ; their manners were, however, superior 
in every respect to those of ordinary Fellahs (cultivators,) and such 
as cau he found only among genuine Bedouins (free dwellers of 
the desert.) On being asked by Fraser, who wished to pay a 
visit to their desert, how he and his might fare, and whether 
he would not be plundered, they were shocked at the insinuation, 
placed their hands on their eyes and heads, says Fraser, and 
swore that he would be as precious to them as the limbs of 
their own bodies. It was winter, and the weather cold ; but 
the Zobeid had no tents, and were stretched between their 
horsevs, wrapped in their Abas (cloaks) on the ground, like black 
bundles. Most of them bad sabres with dirks in their belts ; 
several had iron-maces, or herbahs, or javelins, likewise of iron, 
and from five to six feet long, for throwing.' At their saddles shor- 
ter herbahs were suspended, about six on each side, which they 
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projected with great force and dexterity. They carried also 
iron hammers, and sticks with hooks of iron, with which they 
could lift anything from the ground without dismounting. But 
few had matchlocks, and the cliief arm was the spear, a whole 
forest of which was stuck into the ground. Their horses were 
bad, small and lean. To the question why they bad no good 
horses, their reply was When we need them we take them 
from the Anizeh. The enmity between the two tribes origi- 
nated in horse-lifting. Meanwhile the Anizeh had retired^ 
and the Zobeid abandoned themselves to unrestricted enjoy- 
ment ; their Sheikh and bis people were feasted in Baghdady 
and invited every evening to another house where all got drunk, 
and the^ Pasha at their head. The protection of the Zobeid 
was utilized by Fraser in his excursion into the deserted lower 
Jezireh, or Mesopotamia. 

We shall conclude with a few remarks on the various sects 

^ . . of Baghdad concerning which the American 

sects and religions. missionary writing in 1837 gives us complete 

information, only a small portion of which 
will be sufficient for our purpose. 

Not only has the splendour of former times departed from 
Baghdad,^ but even the later Turkish religious institutions have 
mostly disappeared, and nothing remains except the nonsen- 
sical antics of the fanatic and most ignorant Durioaish orders. 
The fifty mosques of earlier times are mostly in ruins, and their 
revenues are drawn by the Government, or swallowed by covetous 
Pashas. Of the Madrassehs^ or schools of the Qoran, only the names 
remain, and a single professorship, which is kept up by the Pasha, 
who draws all the other salaries for his own benefit. There are 
BO teachers, or continuous instruction, the scholarships, liberally 
endowed in former times, are no longer enjoyed by any students^ 
and even if the single professor one day delivers a lecture on 
the Qoran, many days without any again follow it ; laziness 
and general ignorance prevailed so much, that in Southgate’s 
time, only about six men in the whole of Baghdad had been 
declared capable of imparting instruction in the sciences relating 
to the Qoran. Those who here and there still enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the Madrassebs, dwelt within and without the town, where 
they pursued their avocations, and only now and then paid a visit 
for an hour to the Madrasseh, in order not to forfeit their claims. 

Southgate endeavoured here to obtain more accurate infor- 
mation regarding the four principal sects of the Sunnis, because 
he imagined, that, in the seat of their origin, he could obtain 
a better knowledge of their differences than in the western 
countries of Turkey, where the majority of the population belong 
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ta the Hanifi sect. The niamber of the adherents of Maleh is 
but small in Baghdad, they are all Arabs who have settled 
there from Nejd. Most of the Kurd race who settled in the 
town are Sunnis of the 8hafi sect, which also occurs. But few 
of the Baghdad people remained the adherents of the once 
celebrated Hanbal ; in this respect the expectation of Southgate 
was mostly disappointed. 

The Bhya^hs of Baghdad are very numerous, especially among 
the Persians, and also included many Arabs, who have been from 
the very beginning zealous followers of A"li. They have their mos- 
que and also a spiritual legate, who is the protector of their 
sacred places of pilgrimage in Baghdad, such as the tomb of 
the Ernam Musa A^'li Kazem, as well as of the sepulchres of 
A’ii and Husseyn at Kerbela, near Kufa, wbich place is as sacred 
to them as Mekkah to the Sunnis. The treasures of the sepul- 
chres, though partly robbed already by the Wahhabys and by 
the Pashas of Baghdad, who afterwards on the pretence of pre- 
venting a similar calamity,” forcibly carried off what precious 
articles yet remained, without returning them again to the sanc- 
tuaries, were again and again replaced by the zeal of pious 
pilgrims, it being the highest aim of all Shya’hs to die in Kerbela, 
or to get at least their corpses conveyed there, to repose near 
tlie holy grave in consecrated ground. Caravans, with the corpses 
of Shya’hs, packed in strong cofRns, are frequently arriving in 
Kerbela, not merely from Persia, but even from India. Rich 
pilgrims to Kerbela are not only often mulcted of large sums by 
the Turks, but also plundered by the Arabs for the right o-f passing 
through their territories to the holy city. 

The predominance of the numerous Durwaish orders, already 
mentioned by Niebuhr, subsists even at the present time, although 
the XJlemma and the educated Moslems despise their repugnant 
caricatures, extravagant . farces and juggler- tricks. G. Keppei 
paid a visit to the convent of the Kaleudar Durwaishes in the 
west-town, which is said to have been founded by Hanin-ur- 
Eashid and to bear the name of the first member of the order, 
whose name was Kalendar. He calls tliem hordes of vagabonds 
roaming as mendicants through the whole east, leading the 
most unbridled and debauched lives on the pretence of becoming 
dead to the world in their monasteries, and abdicating all its 
vanities. Their Sheikh, sitting on a tiger-skin, surrounded with 
all kinds of arms, ostrich-eggs, vases, and other gifts of the faith- 
ful, Keppei found to be a most cunning man of the world. In 
public no Durwaish resents an insult, but accepts even blows 
with the exclamation, '' Let Allah’s will be done.” On the neck 
they wear onyx stones for talismans. 
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According to Southgate’s statements there were in Baghdad 
only two convents of Durwaishes — Takiahs, whose inhabit- 
ants are monks called Durwaishes, in contradistinction to her- 
mits called Zaheds — but many others who, although register- 
ed as such, pursue other avocations, only sometimes attend 
the ceremonies of the whirling, the howling, and other Dur- 
waishes, as the laity do in other towns, and even in Constanti- 
nople. Their fury in shouting prayers often ends with grunt- 
ing, and falling down from exhaustion; they inflict wounds 
on their own bodies — like the Gurzmar Faqirs of India. The 
mob admire their miraculous tricks, with which they some- 
times also attain political objects, and praise the apparent 
lunatics as inspired saints. They live on alms and deceit. 

Of other religious sects, the Jews are, after the Muhammadans, 
the most numerous ; they do not live in misery, as in Persia. 
In Baghdad the richest merchants are Jews, they" are the first 
bankers in the bazars and Khans ; they possess three synagogues, 
and inhabit a special quarter, where naturally also great poverty 
occurs _hy the side of wealth. They have, however, no beggars, and 
maintain a close connection whereby they support each other ;*they 
boast of being the descendants of the ten tribes of the captivity, 
and call each other brothers. Their physiognomy is said not to 
be characteristically Jewish. Before the plague their number was, 
according to Wellsted,_ said to amount to 7,000, but since 
that time it has again increased enormously. We have already 
seen above, that in the time of Benjamin of Tudela they had their 
own patriarch, and that important office still exists, and its in- 
cumbent, who is the chief of the Jews, deals in their name with the 
Turkish authorities, and enjoys great consideration. 

The Armenians appear to play a very subordinate part. South- 
gate counted 125 families of them, 25 of which were United 
Catholics and 100 Syrian Catholics, or so-called Chaklajans ; they 
had a very miserable church and no bishop. Their poverty 
is perhaps only feigned, for under despotic governments Ar- 
menians always pretend to be destitute, live in a very retired 
manner, and shun every kind of display. Wellsted, indeed, 
assures us, that the Armenians of Baghdad are not only 
well off, but even rich. The United Catholics held their devotions 
at home ; but the Syrian Catholics or Chaldffians, with ten or 
tw'elve Roman Catholic European families who lived here, had their 
divine service in the same church, though at different times and 
with different ceremonies. A Roman Missionary had recently 
been consecrated as bishop of Babylon and Persia — like Beau- 
chamip formerly— who considered the whole of Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Armenia, and Kurdistan to belong to his diocese, which 
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he also intended to visit in company with tlie bishop of Khosrova* 
At that time (1837) great efforts were made by the Roman Catho- 
lic missions in the East, 

, The Syrian Christians, who have a patriarch in Baghdad, 
considered it dishonourable to assume the name of Jacobites 
like their Mesopotamian brothers, as if they were the adherents 
of a heresiarch, whereas they belonged to the ancient Syrian 
cliurch. They, therefore, always called themselves merely Sy- 
riiins, whilst those of them who had separated, and had joined 
the Roman Catholic church, called themselves Syrian Catho- 
lics. Neither did the Nestorians of these parts like to be 
known hy that name, but called themselves Ghaldmans, and 
asserted that they were descendants of the Assyrians, as the 
Jacobites were of the Syrians of Damascus. The patriarch of 
the Chaldseans of Al-Kosh, the Venerable Mar Elias, had 
come to BaghdM for the consecration of the Bishop of Babylon, 
and Southgate learnt from him that he was one of the chiefs 
of the old Nestorian united church, the other, Mr. Shimon, 
the patriarch of Julamerk, or of the separate independent 
Nestorians, upon whom the Protestant Mission of Urmia ex- 
erted influence, as the Roman Catholic Mission of Mosul was upon 
the former. The Roman Catholic church has given the name 
of Ghaldceans to proselytes of two sects, namely, the Nestorians 
and the Syrian Christians, which has naturally given rise to 
various misapprehensions, as there is no question of nationality. 
By the Arabic word (Nazarene) only the Nestorians 

were designated in Persia, but all sects of Christians in Meso- 

f )otamia ; there are many of them in Baghdad, whose colloquial 
anguage is Arabic, as in Damascus and Cairo, while Persian and 
l\irkish are less spoken, though all three can be studied very 
well in the town. 


E. Rehatsek. 


Art.— TI.— THE SANKYA PHILOSOPHY. 
{Continued from the Calcutta Revietof October 1883.) 

A n exposition of the principles of the Sankhya system must 
be incomplete without some reference to a treatise, decidedly 
earlier than the one already examined, we mean the Sankhya- 
Karica, or exposition of the Sankhya, by Iswara Krishna. 
That this document is more ancient than the Sankhya Prava- 
chana, or the Sankhya Sutrasy falsely ascribed to Kapila, is 
proved both by internal and external evidence. The speculations 
embodied in the Sankhya Pravachana about the emergent 
deity, who appears as Creator under the name of Brahma, as 
Preserver under that of Vishnu, and as Destroyer under that 
of Mahadevaj are sufficient to trace its composition to the age when 
an attempt was made to reconcile philosophy with current super-* 
stitions ; and they would be enough, even if other proofs were 
wanting, to establisii its posteriority. The book, however, abounds 
with references to the varied systems of philosophy which are 
known to have flourished in times posterior to the age of Kapila, 
who in one important sense may be called the father of Hindu Phi- 
losophy. Such references, both direct and oblique, are scarcely 
met with in the Sanlchya-Karica, which, moreover, does not 
indicate any advance on the part of Philosophy towards a re-* 
conciliation between the transcendental speculations of the 
schools and the grovelling beliefs of the masses. 

The Sankhya- Karica consists of seventy-two slokaSy or dis- 
tichs, each, as a rule, bearing upon a distinct topic. As speci- 
mens of conciseness of style, condensation of thought, and close- 
ness of reasoning, these distichs are worthy of all praise; though 
they are free, comparatively speaking, from the tinge of con- 
troversiaiism by which the later work is distinguished. The 
book has been very recently translated by Mr, John Davies, 
whose elucidatory notes and extracts from standard com- 
mentaries are helps without which it is impossible for the ordinary 
reader to master its contents. Of his translation we shall avail 
ourselves in our attempt to present a synopsis of its contents. 
Regarding the author of the Sankhya-Karica, very little 
is known beyond what is indicated in the last three of its dis- 
tichs. These we deem it desirable to transcribe : — 

“ This supreme purifying doctrine, the Sage (Kapila) compas- 
sionately imparted to Asuri ; Asuri taught it to Panchasikha, 
by whom it was extensively made known. 
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“ Handed down by disciples in succession, it has been compen- 
diously written in Arya metre by the noble-minded Iswara 
Krishna, having fully learned the demonstrated truth. 

“ The subjects treated in seventy distichs are those of the 
complete science, containing sixty topics, excluding illustrative 
tales, and omitting also controversial questions. 

“ Thus is completed the book of the Sankhya (Philosophy) 
uttered by the venerable, the great-minded, and divine Kapila. 

“ May prosperity attend it I 

In accordance with the plan referred to^ if not distinctly laid 
down in the last paper, we shall present a synopsis of the con- 
tents of this book, allude cursorily to an expository argument 
in the dissertation on this Philosophy in Barva Darmna 
Sangraha^ and conclude with a few general observations on 
the doctrines and principles of the system under review. 

And first, in accordance with our arrangement, we shall eH" 
quire into what the book says about the soul and Prakriti, the 
two entities admitted as existent in the Sankhya School. But 
before we do so, a prenminary observation is desirable. 

The speculations embodied in Sanhhya-Rarica begin exactly 
where those oi Sanldiya Pravaohana begin, that is, with the 
admission of the three kinds of pain begetting a longing for 
liberation, such as can not possibly be satisfied by the visible 
means, such as earthly pleasures, medicine, &c., or by /‘^the 
revealed means,’’ such as prayers, sacrifices, and other religions 
observances. The first two distichs set forth in a condensed 
form the object and scope of Sankhya Philosophy, as well as 
the universally admitted fact on which it is based : — ^ 

From the injurious effects of the three-fold kinds^ of pain 
(arises) a desire to know the means of removing it (pain). 
If from the visible (means of removing it) this desire should 
seem to be superfluous, it is not so, for these are neither abso- 
lutely complete nor abiding. 

“ The revealed (means) are like the visible (i. e,, ineflScient, 
for they are connected with impurity, destruction, and excess. 
A contrary method is better, and this consists in a discrimina- 
tive knowledge of the manifested (forms of matter,) the un- 
manifested (Prakriti or primeval matter) and the knowing 
(soul)” 

Mr. Davies shows how religious observances are, according 
to Kapila, accompanied with “impurity, destruction, excess or 
inequality.” The Vedic system, which is an embodiment oi 
what the text calls “ revealed means,” is imperfect and ineffi- 
cient, because it is inseparably linked to bloody sacrifices, which 
cannot but result in impurity; because the reward it promises 
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is temporary happiness, not the liberation implied in the soul's 
emancipation from all material influences ; and, lastly, because 
it gives some persons, for instance, the rich who can offer bloody 
sacrifices more easily than the poor, an undue advantage over 
others. 

Now let us group some of the passages in which the anti- 
thesis between the soul and Prakriti, is set forth : — r 

S, Prakriti, the root (of material forms) is not produced. 
The great one (Mahat Buddhi or Intellect) and the rest (which 
spring from it) are seven (substances) producing and produced. 
Sixteen are productions (only). Soul is neither producing nor 
produced.” 

11. The manifested (Fg/a/iJiia) has the three modes {guna,) 
It is indiscrimiuating, objective, generic, irrational and pro- 
ductive. So also is Pradhan (Prakriti). Soul in these respects, 
as‘in those (previously mentioned), is the reverse.” 

15. From the finite nature of specific objects ; from the homo- 
geneous nature (of genera and species); from the active energy 
of evolution (the constant progressive development of finite 
forms) ; from the separateness of cause and eifect ; and from 
the undividedness (or the real unity) of the whole universe.” 

16. “ (It is proved that) there is a primary cause, the un- 
manifested (Avyakta) which acts (or develops itself) by three 
inodes ; by blending and modi6cation, like water, from the dif- 
ferende of the receptacle or seat of the modes as they are variously 
distributed.” 

17 . Because an assemblage (of things) is for the sake of 
another ; because the opposite of the three modes and the rest 
(their modifications) must exist ; because there must be a super- 
intending power ; because there must be a nature that enjoys, 
and because of (the existence of) active exertion for the sake 
of abstraction or isolation (from material contact) ; therefore 
soul exists.” 

18. “From the separate allotment of birth, death and the 
organs ; from the diversity of occupations at the same time ; 
and also from the different conditions (or modifications) of the 
three modes ; it is proved that there is a plurality of souls.” 

19. '‘And from that contrariety (of soul) it is concluded, 
that the witnessing soul is isolated, neutral, perceptive, and in- 
active by nature.” 

20. It is thus, from this union, that the unintelligent body 
(the linga) appears to be intelligent, and from the activity of 
the modes, the stranger (the soul) appears to he an agent ” 

These distichs set forth the contrast between Prakriti and son! as 
as well as the varied kinds of proof by which their existence is 
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demonstrated, Prakriti is the root of the perceptible and inferrable 
universe, that is the universe of which the grosser objects are 
perceived, and the subtler inferred from those percieved, Prakriti 
is the unmanifested (avyakta) developing itself, in consequence 
of an immanent law of cyclic revolution, into the manifested < 
^Vyakta) ; and it unfolds itself in forms which may be classed 
in genera and in species, Prakriti is objective, irrational, un- 
fitted to discriminate one thing from another, and productive 
or evolvent. The soul is the very antipodes in all these respects 
of Prakriti. It is in its essence isolated from the universe of 
material objects, the entity which always continues unmani- 
fested, is subjective, rational, fitted to discern the differences 
subsisting between things which differ, non-productive and inactive. 
Its rationality and discriminativeness are, however, problematical, 
as we shall show by and bye. Suflace it to say here, that the 
two entities are so decidely opposed to one another, that^ in order 
to produce either of them, we have only to divest the other of its 
peculiar attribute and clothe it with those which are their con- 
trasts or opposites. 

In one important respect the antithesis between Prakriti 
and soul is marked. Prakriti has the three gunas^ or qualities, 
or modes, while the soul is entirely free from their presence or 
influence. Let us see what the Rarioa says about these con- 
stitutive elements of Prakriti : — 

12. The modes have a joyous, grievous, and stupefying nature. 
They serve for manifestation, activity and restraint : they na- 
turally subdue and support each other, produce each other, 
consort together, and take each other’s condition. 

13. ‘ Goodness MSattm a) is considered as light (or subtle) 
and enlightening (or manifesting) ; * passion * or ‘foulness’ (rajas 
as exerting and mobile ; ‘ darkness ’ (Tamas) as heavy or envelop- 
ing (or obstructive). This action for the gaining of an end is 
like that of a lamp/’ 

14<, “In the higher world the quality (or mode) called ‘ good- 
ness’ prevails; below, the creation abounds in ‘ darkness ’ ; in 
the midst foulness or passion abounds. Brahma and the rest 
(of the gods) and a stock form the limits/’ 

The it is to be observed, cannot, properly speaking, be 

called moral dispositions, such as goodness, activity, and indolence 
are. They may be represented as producers of our moi'al dis- 
positions, the material essence of which both our intellectual 
and moi'al affections are modifications or evolutes. Matter, accord- 
to this system, may be defined as a double-faced entity ; and it 
is presented in the universe in a variety of forms more or less 
gross, more or less subtle and tenuous. To its grosser forms w@ 
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give the name of material objects; while its subtler invisible 
forms we characterize as mtellectual affections and moral dis- 
positions. But the sharp line of demarcation that we draw 
between matter and mind has no foundation in truth, though 
held up as obviously just by the factitious rule of our dictionaries 
and grammars 1 

Another point of difference, or rather contrariety, between 
Prakriti and Purush, or soul, hinges on the unity of the one, 
and multeity of the other. Prakriti is one, indivisible sub- 
stance, appearing in endless varieties of forms under the influence 
of the quality called ‘ passion,^ which leads it irresistibly to pass 
through a fixed process of evolution. Souls are, however, in- 
numerable. How is this to be proved I Before it is possible to 
answer this question satisfactorily it is necessary to enquire — 
how is the existence of Prakriti itself, or that of Purush, or soul, 
to be proved ? 

Here we must notice that only three sources of knowledge, or 
kinds of proof, are admitted in this treatise, as in the Sankhya 
Fravachana, In distich 4 we have these stated : — Perception, 
inference, and fit testimony are the three-fold (kinds of) accepted 
proof, because in them every mode of proof is fully contained. 
The complete determination, or perfect knowledge, of what is to 
be determined is by proof.'’ And in distich 6, the province, so 
to speak, of each of these lines of evidence is indicated : — “ The 
knowledge of formal or generic existence is by perception; of 
things beyond the senses by reference; that which cannot be 
determined by this (method) and cannot be perceived must be 
determined by fitting means." 

The argument brought forward to prove the existence and 
multeity of souls is the same presented as that in the Sankhya^ 
PrawcAana with some new features added. 

We are assured of the existence of the objects of nature by 
perception. But these objects are finite or conditioned, and they 
cannot but lead us to look for the ground of their existence apart 
from themselves. They are, moreover, classed in genera and 
species, and they consequently lead the mind towards an original 
or primary genus. The process of evolution noticeable in their 
production suggests an evolving principle ; while the chain of 
second causes they point to, leads us to a recognition of a pre- 
cedent first cause. And, lastly, the unity of the universe indi- 
cates the operation in its production of a principle, originally 
indiscerptible and indiscrete, though susceptible of modification, 
such as renders it now multiform, divisible and divided. Infer- 
ence, therefore, rising from a series of effects to the primal cause, 
establishes the existence of Prakriti, which developes itself by 
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the three modes/’ blended into varieties of forms, as “ simple water 
coming from the clouds is modified as sweet, sour, bitter, pungent 
ill the nature of the juice of the cocoanut-palm, hel-karanja 
and wood -apple. 

But the vast assemblage of things into which Prakriti has 
developed cannot exist for nothing; and it therefore suggests 
the presence, somewhere, of one fitted to own and enjoy it, as a 
well furnished house necessarily carries with it the idea of a 
person dwelling in it. Besides this assemblage of inanimate 
things needs the supervision and regulating power of an intelli- 
gent ruler ; while the imsh towards emancipation made by 
Prakriti in some of its subtler forms leads the mind by a transition, 
natural and easy, to the recognition of a being enthralled, ancl 
therefore in need, of deliverance. The existence of the soul is 
therefore established 1 The argument, however, is a naked 
fallacy, inasmuch as the soul, being perfectly inert and quies- 
cent, is, properly speaking, neither an enjoyer nor a ruler, 
while its enthralment is a fiction, rather than entity. 

Various facts are mentioned as tending to prove the multeity 
or plurality of souls. The varied accidents of birth and death 
form a series of indisputable facts fitted to set forth their multi- 
tudinousness. If souls were one, not many, the birth and death 
of one person would synchronize with the birth and death of 
all other persons ; or if there were only one soul, ail human beings 
woxxld come into the world and go out of it at one and the same 
time. But the fact is, that they come in at different times and go 
out at different times ; and the endless diversity in their hours 
of ingress and egress is a proof that souls are multitudinous, 
not one. Again, if souls were one, the organs of perception and 
intellection attached to them would not prevent the variety of 
aspects which is their most noticeable aspect. In one man, for 
instance, the sense of hearing or sight is ten times acuter than in 
another ; and in many the senge itself does not exist at all Why 
these diferences ? Owing certainly to the deserts of souls, to the 
merits or demerits accumulated by them severally in former states 
of existence. But if souls were one, and the deserts the same, the 
organs would present a uniform aspect, the sense of sight or 
hearing would be acute or dull in all human beings, and defects 
and imperfections would be equally, not unequally, distributed. 
And, lastly, all mankind would in that case be equally affected by 
the modes or qualities. The fact, however, is that there is an 
endless variety of ways in which human beings are affected by 
them. Some are peculiarly susceptible to the quality of good- 
ness, and become good almost instinctively ; while others are 
enslaved, as it were, by the evil qualities almost from their birth. 
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The reasoning here is fallacious, as it ascribes to the soul some 
responsibility, which in reality belongs to nature 1 

One important question ought to be raised and disposed of 
before we proceed to a detailed treatment of the products or 
evolutes of Prakriti. If those dispositions which are characterised 
as moral are foreign to the soul, wherein do they inhere? 
The Sankhya philosopher is penetrating enough to see that 
such dispositions as goodness, passion or indolence cannot inhere 
in or form portions of our gross bodies. Nor can they inhere 
in or form elements of the soul without leading it to some 
kind of action inconsistent with the hypothesis of its perfect 
quiescence. A habitation for these dispositions is tbeiefore a 
desideratum in the system. The Sankhya philosopher meets 
the want by positing a subtle body between the perfectly 
quiescent soul and the gross, perceptible and tangilde body. 
This is called the linga-sarir, and it migrates with the soul 
from one gross body to another, and is dissolved only when its 
perfect emancipation is effected by intense meditation. The 
following disticbs speak of this subtle body : — 

39. Subtle (bodies), those which are born of father and 
mother, with the gross forms of existence, are the three-fold 
species (of bodies). Of these the subtle are permanent ; those 
which are born of father and mother perish. 

40. “ The subtle (body) Linga^ formed primevally, uncoufined, 
permanent, composed of intellect and the rest, down to the 
subtle elements, migrates, never enjoys, and is endowed with 
dispositions {Bhavas), 

41. ''As a painting does not stand without a support or 
receptacle, nor a shadow without a stake, &c., so the liaga does 
not exist unsupported without specific elements. 

42. " Formed for the sake of the soul, the linga, by the con- 
nection of means and their results and by union with the 
predominant Prakriti, plays its part like a dramatic actor.'' 

All material objects are in these verses divided into three 
clasvses, sul')tle bodies, gross bodies, or those which are born of 
father and mother, and various forms of unorganized matter. 
The subtle body or linga-sarir is composed of the three primal 
evolutes of Prakriti, intellect or intelligence, egoism and Manas, 
or mind, and the rudimental elements (the Tanmatras) ; and it 
is, therefore, like these, imperceptible. It is more permanent 
than our gross bodies, is uncoufined because it migrates from 
one gross body to another with the soul, and is endowed with 
moral dispositions, though incapable of enjoyment, which is the 
prerogative of the soul, suppositious rather than real It, how- 
ever, enthrals the soul, which must cast aside this tenuous 
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garment, as well as its series of grosser bodies, before its libera- 
tion or final separation from all material conditions is effected. 

It is time to advert to the productions or evolutes of Prakriti. 
These are set forth in the following distichs : — 

22. ^‘From Prakriti issues the great principle (Maliat, In- 
tellect), and from this the ego, or consciousness, from this 
(consciousness) the whole assemblage of the sixteen (principles or 
entities) and from five of the sixteen the five gross elements. 

23. Intellect is the distinguishing principle (adhyavasya). 
Virtue, knowledge, freedom from passion and power denote it when 
affected by (the mode) ^ goodness ^ ; when affected by * darkness ’ 
it is the reverse of these. 

24. Egoism is self-consciousness. From this proceeds a 
double creation (sarga, emanation), the series of the eleven (prin- 
ciples) and the five (subtle) elements. 

25. From consciousness, modified (by ^ goodness proceed 
the eleven good principles ; from this origin of being as darkness 
come the subtle elements. Both emanations are caused by the 
foul or active mode, 

26. The eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin are 
termed the organs of intellect (biiddhi) ; the voice, the hands, 
the feet, (the organs of) excretion and generation are called the 
organs of action, 

27. The Manas (mind) in this respect has the nature of 
both (classes). It is formative (or determinative) and a sense- 
organ, from having cognate functions (with the organs). It is 
multifarious, from the specific modifications of the modes and the 
diversity of external things.” 

These evolutes with the root, evolvent, Prakriti and the soul, 
which is neither an evolvent nor an evolute, form the twenty- 
five tattmas^ or categories of the Sankhya Philosophy. For the 
sake of easy reference we give them below in the order in which 
they are presented in Mr. Davies’ excellent book : — 

1. Prakriti, or primordial, self-evolving matter, 

2. Ahankara, the egoizer or consciousness. 

3. Tanmatras, or subtle elements, five in number, sound 
tangibleness or touch, odour or smell, visibility or form, and 
sapidity or taste. 

5. The five gross elements, (Mahabhuta) m.s'., ether from the 
subtle element sound, air from touch, earth from odour, fire 
from sight or visibility, and water from taste or sapidity. 

6. The five senses, the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
and the skin (Gyan-indryani, or organ of knowledge). 

7. The organs of action (Karma-indryanij, the voice, the 
hands, the feet, (the organs of ) excretion and generation. 
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8* Manas, or mind, winch receives and works into proper 
shapes the impressions made upon the senses, and which is re- 
garded as one of the three internal organs, the other two being 
intelligence and consciousness. 

9. The soul (Atman or Purush ), which is an entity distinct 
from Prakriti. 

Among the evolufces of Prakriti, the organs are divided into 
internal and external, and the elements into subtle and gross. 

The internal organs are the intellect or intelligence, conscious- 
ness or egoizer, and the mind or the thinking principle. They 
are the gate-keepers of the soul, while the external organs, the 
five organs of knowledge and the five organs of actions, are the 
gates. The external objects of nature and tlieir impressions 
through five especially of these gates to the mind, which works 
them into appropriate forms, or ideas, and communicates them 
to consciousness, by which they are individualized and conveyed 
to the intellect, which forms general concepts, such as are re- 
flected in the suih, whicii is erroneously said to be the cognative 
principle.. This is Mr. Davies' view of the function of these inter- 
nal organs, but the commentators whom he consults, present a 
very different, and a much more confused notion of their varied 
operations. Vachaspati speaks of the mind thus : — “ It gives 
form in a collective manner to that which is perceived by an 
organ of sense, and says, f this is a thing,’ this is confounded 
and that is not so ; and it discriminates or defines a thing by 
its specific and unspecific nature.” And Gandapada says 
As a person going along a road sees an object at a distance, 
and is in doubt whether it be a post or a man j he then obseiwes 
some characteristic mark upon it, or a bird perched there, and, 
doubt being thus dissipated by the reflection of the mind, the 
understanding {Baddh% or intellect) discriminates that it is a 
post ; and then egoism interposes for the sake of certainty, as 
* verily, or (I am certain) it is a post’ In this way the functions 
of intellect, egoism and mind, and the eye are (successively) 
fulfilled.” 

The functions of the external organs are not categorically 
stated in the StmJchya-Karica and the Banichy a Pravachana ; 
and modern commentators mislead when they speak of them in 
the phraseology current in modern schools of philosophy. Let 
us turn from what is at least speculation to what is distinctly 
stated about them. Intellect under the influence of ^goodness’ 
is distinguished by virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and super- 
natural powder ; but it is disfigured under the influence of ^ dark- 
ness ’ by vice, ignorance, passionateness, and weakness. The 
emancipation of the soul is ultimately effected by it, when it . 
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clearly sees the distinction between soul and non-soul, tbe ego 
and tbe non-ego. Virtue, and vice^ therefore, as well as know- 
ledge and ignorance, are naaterial conditions, not moral disposi- 
tions and intellectual states in tbe proper sense of these terms. 

Intelligence, however, retires from the scene as soon as its 
great offspring egoism, or self-consciousness, makes its appearance. 
The work of creation is effected by this principle. Under the 
control of 'goodness/ it evolves out of its own substance the 
eleven organs, which are all good, the five organs of know- 
ledge, the five organs of action, and the eleventh organ, or the 
mind, which, though one of the last of creations, takes rank 
with the first, and its own producer, consciousness. Under the 
control of ‘ darkness creates the subtle elements, and through 
them the gross elements, which in varieties of combinations are 
found in the objects of nature. Consciousness evolves out of its own 
substance the entire creation ; and if consciousness were not a 
material product, an evolute of ih^ assumed primordial 
material form, the Sankhya system might appropriately be 
characterized as a beautiful scheme of idealistic philosophy. 

The Sarva-Darsobna-Sangraka presents in its disquisition 
on Sankhya Philosophy the categories of the system in these 
words : — Now the Sastra of this school may be concisely said 
to maintain four several kinds of existences, viz.^ that which is 
evolvent only, that which is evolute only, that which is botir 
evolute and evolvent, and that which is neither.'^ 

Eegarding the bondage and liberation of souls we liave these - 
utterances 

4k '' By virtue an ascent to a higher region is obtained, by vice 
a descent into a lower region. Deliverance is gained by know- 
ledge, and bondage by the contrary. 

45. By the absence (or destruction) of passion there is dis- 
solution^ of Prakrit! (or the power of Prakrifei is destroyed). 
Transmigration is from disorderly passion. By power we gain 
destruction of obstacles^ and the reverse by tbe contrary. 

The cause of the bondage of the sou! is ignorance, not vice ; 
and its liberation is effected by knowledge, not virtuei This is 
one of those principles of Hindu philosophy which are common 
to all the systems, many those called heterodox not excepted. 
According to these, virtue is a source of bondage as well as vice. 
Virtue, as has already been said, proceeds from desire for happiness 
and aversion to pain, which are in themselves wrong principles 
of action. Virtue results only in the prolongation of the chain of 
transmigration, its upshot being the translation of the soul into 
one of those ethereal regions which rise in an ascending scale, 
one above another, from this world, tor the purpose of temporary 
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eDjoyment of the fruits of its good worksy and its return in a 
bodily shape to this world, when these are in the course ot 
slow-circling ages consumed. Permanent liberation of the soul, 
or its relegation to its original state of non-contact with matter, 
virtue cannot effect. That is the fruit of knowledge, knowledge 
of the categories of the Sankhya system — or rather of the 
difference between soul and noo^soul ! 

Gandapada, one of the great commentators, without whose help 
it is impossible to understand the book under review, thus speaks 
of knowledge in general : — “ Knowledge is of two kinds, external 
and internal. The former includes knowledge of the Vedas, and 
the six branches of knowledge connected with them, — recitation, 
ritual, grammai', interpretation of words, prosody and astro- 
nomy; also of the Purans, and of knowledge, theology and law. 
Internal knowledge is the knowledge of Prakriti and soul, or^the 
discrimination that ‘Hhis is Prakriti/^ the equipoised condition 
of the modes, and “ this is soul,^' devoid of the modes, permanent 
and intelligent. By external knowledge worldly distinction, or 
admiration, is obtained ; by internal knowledge, liberation, that 
is from tlie bondage of matter. And, in another place, the 
same commentator says “ He who knows the twenty-five prin- 
ciples, whatever order of life he may enter, and whether he 
wore braided hair, or top-knot only, or be shaven, he is free; 
of this there is no doqbt.’^ 

But, after all, the bondage and liberation of the soul are mere 
fictions. It is Prakriti that is in reality bound and liberated, 
the soul being essentially free and incapable of bondage ; nor is 
transmigration, the perennial source of misery from which de^ 
liverance is to be earnestly desired, a cause of trouble to the pure 
spirits. Distich 62 of the Book rut3S thus: — ‘‘ Wherefore not 
any soul is bound, or is liberated, or migrates. It is Prakriti, which 
has many receptacles (or bodily foi‘ms of being) which is bound, 
or is liberated, or migrates. Again in verse 3 we have the 
words: — “Prakriti by herself binds herself by seven forms, 
she causes deliverance for the benefit of soul by one form.'’ Pra- 
kriti is said to be “ generous ” and “ modest” She is generous, 
because all the trouble that she unconsciously takes in evolving 
creation out of its substance is for the benefit of the soul, not 
its own. But as she is after all the incarcerator and liberator 
of the soul, her belauded generosity is probleinaticaL She is mor- 
over called modest, because she retires as soon as she has ex- 
hibited herself to the soul. “ As a dancer, having exhibited 
herself on the stage, ceases to dance, so does Prakriti cease (to 
produce) when she has made herself manifest to soul (59). “ No- 

thing is more modest than Prakriti ; that is my judgment. 
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Saying, ^ I have been seen : * she does not expose herself again to 
the view of the soul '' (01). But the fact remains indisputable, 
that she creates or evolves only to be seen ; and a girl, who takes a 
world of trouble only to be seen, can not appropriately be called 
modest, even though she has the good sense to retire as soon as 
she is seen. 

If bondage and liberation really belong to Prakriti, why as- 
cribe them at all to the soul ? Let the commentator Vachaspati 
answer this question : — “ These circumstances are ascribed to and 
affect the soul, as the superior, in the same manner that victory 
and defeat are attributed to and relate to a king, though actually 
occurring in his generals ; for they are his servants, and the gain 
or loss is his, not theirs.^^ This is, however, a string of words 
without meaning. The soul is in reality nor king, nor master, 
noi: gainer, nor loser ; nor does it, properly speaking, see. Prakriti 
in all its modifications is only reflected in the tranquil, immobile 
and luminous soul, which, as it is destitute of volitio a and vitality, 
cannot possibly recognise what is fitted to make it miserable or 
happy. 

To show in what respect the Sankhya system is different from 
the forms of thought subsequently developed, let us refer for a 
moment to a discussion embodied in the Sarva-Darsana-- 
Sangraha, The author after having stated the categories of the 
system, and grouped them under the heads, evolvent only, evo- 
lutes and evolvent, evolutes only, and non* evolvent and non-evo- 
lute, thus raises the discussion alluded to 

“ Here a four- fold discussion arises as to the nature of cause 
and effect. The Sangatas (Buddhists) maintain that the exis- 
tent is produced from non-existent ; the Naiyayika, &c., that the 
(as yet) non-existent is produced from the existent ; the Vedan- 
tins that all effects are an illusory emanation from the existent, 
and not themselves really existent ; while the Sankhyas hold that 
the existent is produced from the existent.'’ 

It is not our intention to follow the author through the varied 
steps of his arguments ; our object being simply to show that, 
while Buddhism, the source of the heterodox systems, maintains a 
species of rank nihilism, the orthodox systems were based on 
the assumption of a primordial substance, either material or 
spiritual, and they were all evolved from the teaching of the 
Upanishads. Dr. Mullens, in his well-known treatise on Hindu 
Philosophy, has fallen into the mistake of holding up these 
venerable documents as the source of Hindu Pantheism, not that 
of Hindu Philosophy in all its phases of development from ni- 
hilism. And men more profoundly versed in Hindu philosophy 
than the late Doctor, have shown a strong tendency to a similar, 
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or rather identical, mistake. But one cannot study the XJpa- 
nishads in connexion with the systems of philosophy which iiave 
flourished in India in different periods of its history, without 
being led to connect the former with the latter, the tjpanishads 
with the systems, as cause and effect. 

It is not denied that the prevalent line of philosophic thought 
in the XIpanishads is pantheistic. Their great motto, one with- 
out a second, is the battle-cry of Indian and European, indigen- 
ous and foreign, pantheistic forms of speculation. The cosmo- 
gonies presented in them, the description given of man's nature 
and of the world itself, and the theory of salvation developed, mani- 
fest a stronger leaning, so to speak, towards pantheism than 
towards any other form of speculative thought. But there are 
lines of reasoning, and forms of expression in these records 
eminently fitted to uphold forms of thought other than those 
which are propely called pantheistic. The four well-known ex- 
pressions, But and Asat, Vy%Jcta and Avyakta, which play so 
conspicuous a part in the cosmogonies of the TJpanishads, are 
certainly susceptible of nihilistic and materialistic, as well as pan- 
theistic interpretation, and they have in consequence been ban- 
died backwards and forwards by almost all the larrin^ schools 
of Indian philosophy. J « 

In one verse especially, quoted in a former paper, creation is 
distinctly said to have flowed out of Asat, non-being and non- 
existent ; and in several passages the Avyakta, unmanifested, 
is represented as the ground of the Vyakta, or manifestedi 
aspects of nature, and these passages may obviously be construed 
so as to uphold any form of thought ranging between absolute 
nihilism and absolute pantheism. The Buddhists, or some classes 
of Buddhists, have evolved from them their idea of an eternal 
void of non-being, developing into innumerable forms of existence, 
more illusory than real. The Sankhya School has derived from 
them its notion of Prakriri, unmanifested in its undeveloped form 
but manifesting itself in various imperceptible and perceptible 
shapes, in consequence of the mischievous activity of one of its 
three essential elements. And the Vedantic thinker has elaborat- 
ed these very utterances into his theoiy of illusory existence, 
concealing the real under the phenomenal, the one pure being 
under various types of non-being. The Upanisbads, therefore, 
have given rise to the various lines of speculation by which the in- 
tellect of the country, by no means deficient in acuteness and 
depth, has been exercised and moulded for centuries and ac^es 
untold. * 

The main principles of the Sankhya Philosophy have been set 
forth in this and the preceding paper, in the words mainly of the 
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Books which may be represented as its standard and authoritative 

documents. A sLple, unvarnished statement ot these is euougl. to 

I fUaf tl'p! o-lowiiiicy euloo''V of which it hy-s bcGn nitidotho fcivour- 

f;:i « i r. e..i«ly a„d tulB.„e. The 

sitm is a heap of nonsense, dreamy m its character, self- 
cLtradictory in its statements, and immoral in its punciples 
Td tldencies. This will appear in the sequel.-Meanwhi e 
we raise the question :-How is the system_ to be characterised 1 
With what system of philosophic thought is it to be compared ? 

it has beL called, apparently with propriety, a «yf tn of 
dnSism, because it postulates the eptence of two entities, the 
nLs v^soul and the active Prakriti. But the description it 
S of the soul tends to make it an entity of no consequence 
Sever, in fact, a non-entity. The soul is without voliuon, with- 
out intelligence in the proper sense of the term, without sen- 
SiiliS.-a lump of passivity and quiescence. It is impossible 

to divine what use is subserved by its existence, or why its exis- 

Lce is posited. It thinks not, feels not, sees not, handles not. 
it plays no part whatever in the varied work of creation, pre- 
servatiL and Lstruction ; and it is only falsely called a specta- 
tor and eiijoyer of experience. It may theiefore be appio- 
nriately thrown out of calculation entirely. 

^ The^system, then, is rank materialism, and diprs 1^}'® 

materialism of the day in its arrangement, rather than ni its 
principle. Modern materialism cannot ignore the established 
facts and conclusions of science, and consequently the theory 
of evolution it brings forward, goes up in an ascending scale 
from the elements, the ultimate powers of nature, to their varied 
combinatiohs, from inorganic to organized matter, fiom tlie low- 
er to the higher types of life, from molecular motion to thought, 
leel ncr and volitionf But the founder of the Sankhya School 
was a stranger to that insight into the mysteries of creation 
which a schoolboy in these days may justly boast of , and he, 
Tn consequence, propounded a theory of evolution which comes 
down in a descending scale, or rather moves fitfully or irregular- 
But the two classes of systems agree in representing lutel- 
lio-ence, consciousness and mind with all Us affections, appre- 
hension. sensibility, volition. &c., as modiEcations of matter. 
The difference is, that, in accordance with one of these two sets 
of systems, thought is evolved from gross matter ; while in ac- 
cordance with the other gross matter is evolved from thought. 
Or to express the same idea m a different form, gross mattei 
is sublimated into thought according to the one set ; while thought 
dei'enerates into gross matter according to the other. 

The two classes of systems also agree in another respect. 
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They make hair-splittir)g distinctions between matter in its 
essence and matter in its grossness, between matter 'subtle and 
matter gross. The Sankhya system discriminates between, as 
has already been shown, a subtle body and a gross body, a body 
which migrates with the sold from one tenement of clay to an- 
other, and does not dissolve tili its final emancipation from 
corporeal thraldom, and a body which is decomposed soon after 
death. Nor does the discrimination stop here. A distinction 
is made between the senses and the powers inherent in them, 
between the sense, for instance, of sight, and the unseen power of 
sight inherent in the organs ; the sense of hearing and the power 
of hearing inherent in the organ ; and so on. Again, a dis- 
tinction is made between subtle and gross elements, between the 
elements perceptible to us, and those the existence of wiiich is 
proved by inference, and which are perceptible to beings endowed 
with powers of sensation and intellection, more enlarged than 
ours. Materialism of the modern school is obliged to make 
such subtle distinctions, as without them it is impossible to place 
the functions of the mind in the same category with the func- 
tions of the body. 

A tendency has been growing up, especially since the publi- 
cation of the well-known treatise the Unseen Universe^ to laugh at 
the idea of a vacuum, and fill the interminable regions of space, 
which were looked upon as a boundless void in former times, 
with a material, or quasi-material, luminiferous fluid of extreme 
tenuity; as well as to posit a sort of invisible material organ- 
ization, or casement, for the soul beneath the body, which is 
obviously decomposed after death. Many even of those persons 
who believe in the instinctively recognized dualism in man, 
are prone to believe in tlie existence of a tenuous, subtle body 
between the immaterial soul and the gross material body, a sort 
of intermediate, permanent substance which death cannot affect, 
and of which the soul never gets rid. These advanced thinkers 
will rejoice, or be mortified, to find that their new-fangled theory 
was anticipated in India, about five centuries before the birth 
of Christ. The existence of an ali-pervadiog substance mate- 
rial or quasi-material, consisting of three qualities, held in equi- 
poise, was assumed by Ivapila long before such words as * nebu- 
lous matter' or ^slar-dusb' were coined. And the idea of a 
linga-sarir, or tenuous body in contradistinction to, though in- 
timately connected with, the sthid-sarir^ or gross body, is deve- 
loped both in the treatise under review in this discourse, and 
that taken notice of in the former. 

This idea is somewhat differently stated and further expanded 
in the Sankhya Sutras. The second aphorism of Book III. 
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runs tbiis Therefrom (i from the twenty-three principles 
there is the organization of) the body (or pair of bodies, the 
gross and the subtle).’' The gross body (sthul-sarir) consists 
of the gross elements, or rather the grossest of the gross ele- 
ments, the earth ; and it is propagated by generation. ^ It is 
incapable of experiencing pleasure or pain, and it is perishable, 
and does actually perisb. For purposes of fruition it is of no 
use to the soul, or rather Prakriti, as it cannot effect its libera- 
tion^ by consuming the fruits of its merit or demerit. For such 
purposes another body of subtler elements, of greater perma- 
nence, and of capacities more expanded, must be posited. This 
is the subtle body created at the commencement of the crea- 
tion, or annus magnuSy or at every renovation of creation, 
not propagated by generation, consisting of seventeen principles, 
principles, the eleven organs, the five rudiments, and the organ of 
consciousness, the egoizer. It migrates from body to body, and 
disappears only when the fruits of merit or demerit on the part 
of its associate, the soul, or rather the mind, are consumed, and 
beatification is realized. This body is sentient, but it is incapable 
of pleasure or pain, except in association with the gross body, 
which is its counterpart, and the existence of which is essential 
to the performance of its functions. This body, moreover, has a 
case or sheath, and that is called anusthani-sarir, a sort of inter- 
mediate link between the impalpable, subtle and the palpable, 
gross body. Are not our modern philosophers beaten hollow by 
their prototypes of ancient times? 

The SanWiya philosopher cannot properly be said to indicate 
the process of evolution. He states tiie material categories, the 
formative principles, but does not show how they combine or 
re-combiue, integrate, disintegrate and redintegrate ; or by what 
process they develope into the innumerable forms of beauty and 
proportion we see around us. But if lie were asked to indicate 
this process, he would very likely adopt the language of Herbert 
Spencer, and affirm that the progress of creation was from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity, by a series of differentiations gradual- 
ly effected. I^or would he in the slightest degree olject to apply 
this law to social and moral development, as well as to that which 
is material. The truth is, his school, as that of Herbert Spencer, 
recognizes tm real difference between inateria.1 and moral con<li- 
tions ; and therefore the attempts made by some orieniaiistH to 
identify his system with the idealism of Bishop Berkeley is futile 
indeed. He certainly does represent consciousness as the origina- 
tor of material creation ; and if by conseiousnoss he understood 
wiiat is now meant by it, as a rule, he migiit be held up as an 
idealist of the first water. But consciousness according to him 
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fs a material organ, or principle, not intellectual power, and in tbe 
work of evolution it performs, if work it can be called at all, its 
own sub.-^taiice, not anything extraneous, is utilized. 

The comparison instituted between the Saiikhya system and 
that propounded by Pythagoras of Samos, about the time when 
it was itself elaborated in India, is juster. If the existing frag- 
ments of the work of Philolaus, who was a contemporary of Socrates, 
be regarded as correct exponents of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
the two systems may be represented, with some degree of justice, 
as similar, in many, if not all, respects. The system, which traces 
the wonders. of creation through monadic and geometrical magni- 
tudes to the principles of numbers, limiting and illimitation, may 
be placed in juxtaposition with one which performs the same feat 
under the auspices trinitarian, material essence, called Prakriti, 
or Maha (Great) Prakriti. But, barring the speculative wildness 
characteristic of both the systems, there are two points of similari- 
ty, or contact, to which prominence ought to be given. The 
Pythagorean, like the Sankhya system, is based on the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, and it represents the soul as enchained to the body, 
in which, as it is material, it recognizes an inherent and irre- 
movable depravity. Add to this the fact, that the outcome of 
these two systems is one and the same process, the systematic 
mortification of the body by ascetic penance with a view to com- 
plete emancipation of the soul from its bondage. 

The Indian system, however, is racy of the soil,"^ and almost 
all the principal vocables, which figure in the two systems, are 
used in it in a sense different from that which is attached to them 
by its rival. When the Indian system speaks of the bondage and 
liberation of the soul, it simply means the bondage and liberation 
of Prakriti and its products down to the gross body and the 
grossest of elements ; and it represents the extinction of conscious 
life, consequent on the extinction of desire as the summum bonum^ 
to be attained by a species of mortification and penance before 
which the most self-torturing Greek philosopher would have stood 
aghast. 

But the emancipation of Prakriti cannot be permanent, as it is 
fated to energize after long periods of quiescence. Creation eman- 
ates from it, and is ultimately absorbed in it, to be once more 
forced out and forced in. And, as Prakriti is never to get rid of 
its creative fits, it is fated to entangle and disentangle itself, 
throughout eternity. Nor can the emancipation of the soul be 
called permanent, inasmuch as, in accordance with the principles 
of this philosophy, it is neither bound nor liberated. The 
innumerabie contradictions which the system betrays, in express- 
ion, if not in enunciation of principle, and which the reader must 
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liave noticed in this brief sketch, proceed mainly, if not entirely, 
from the fact, that such a thing as the soul, without life, energy or 
activity, mental, emotional or volitional, and without materia 
properties, is uselessly placed in juxtaposition with an active and 
plastic material principle, which, through the vicious activity of one 
of its elements, evolves and gets entangled, and which laboriously 
procures its own emancipation by a series of self-inflicted tortures 
of the most appallitig nature ! 

The Sankhva system is called nirislmaTy or godless, in contra- 
distinction to the Yoga Philosophy, which is called Seishwar, or 
with God. But yet it is an offshoot of a system of superstition, 
and the fountain of another. It is an intermediate link between 
the nature- worship of Yedic times and the polytheistic worship 
of those of the Puraus. The elemental gods of the Rig Veda 
were, by a process of generalization not certainly unnatural, unified 
by the ‘spirit of philosophic enquiry into a living, diffusive and 
creative essence ; and this, in process of time, became tlie active, 
formative principle of the Sankhya School, itsPrakriti, or Pradhan, 
But such a principle, too subtle to be grasped by the common mind, 
could not possibly make the system popular among the masses, 
and could not transfer it from academic groves to the thoroughfare 
and the market. It had therefore to be materialized or embalmed 
in a tangible, cognizable material form ; and the transformation 
was effected witimnt much difficulty. The trinarkn material 
■ essence was merged into the triad of Hindu Mythology, Prakriti 
identified with Brahma under the influence of the quality, good- 
ness, into vision under that of passion, and into Mahadeva under 
that of darkness. But other transformations followed. The 
passionless, inactive and dead soul, uselessly posited by Sankhya 
Philosophy, ultimately became the fountain-head, so to speak, of 
an almost unbounded pantheon of male gods, who are all more or 
lessdronish ; while the active Prakriti became, under the name of 
Saktior Brahmi, the mother of the almost innumeraWe female 
derties with whom these male gods are consorted. And thus, in 
process of time, the recondite speculations of Kapila were incorpo- 
rated with the popular religion of the Hindus, emd a system of 
rank Atheism culminated in a system of rank polytheism. 


Ram Chanbka Bose. 
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Aet. VII.— the past and present of the eastern 

QUESTION. 

T he origin of the Eastern Question may be traced back- 
wards to the dawn of history, and is in some deo-ree 
attributable to the physical constitution of our globe. From 
the earliest ages the contrast and antagonism between East 
and West has played a conspicuous part in the world^s history 
and the world's literature. In the old Pantheon of deified forces 
of nature, it was only to be expected that the Sun-god who daily 
performed his mysterious journey to the Blessed Isles of the 
West, should occupy a prominent position. Nor was it to be 
wondered at that the apparent inaccessibility of those regions 
which were every evening lit up by the sunset gloiy, should in- 
vest them with a halo of attraction, and beget an irresistible 
longing to start on a voyage of discovery towards them. 

Stripped of their allegorical character, the poetical legends of 
the past often serve to present us with sober facts of history. 
Viewed in this light, the mythological tale to which we have 
alluded, tells us of the peopling of the shores of Europe by the 
Caucasian race, and of a similar movement towards the West, 
which occurred whenever the workshop of nations sent forth a 
new stream of barbarian hordes to prey on the countries civilised 
by the earliest emigrants. In the latter case it was an attack 
by the Mongolian upon the more fortunate Caucasian, and thus 
appears a tangible reason for the deep-rooted antipathy between 
these two diflfering branches of the human family. The triumph 
of the last mentioned race in Western Asia, which, it will be our 
endeavour to illustrate in the following pages, seems destined to 
be the final result of the ebb and flow of population which has 
been going on from the remotest period between the two conti- 
nents. Whether the Mongolian will ever be finally expelled from 
the extreme East, is a matter which cannot as yet pass the bounds 
of conjecture, but his supremacy in that portion of Asia, which 
immediately adjoins Europe, seems already a thing of the past. 

It is probable, that a reciprocal feeling somewhat akin to the 
longing for the Western travel, to whicli we have alluded above, 
had something to do with the colonisation by which, since the 
improvements in means of locomotion, the tables have been turned 
upon the East. It was impossible that the immigrant races of 
Europe should look towards the regions of the rising sun with 
any intelligent ideas of their previous connection with the old 
homes, But one cannot help speculating as to whether some 
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undefined attraction of this sort did not help to create the mirage- 
like glory with which imagination clothed the georgeoiis Eastj’* 
when the Caucasian set out to re-conquer the land he had left* 
Whatever may have been the cause, the result has been that he 
has not only re-obtained possession of Western Asia his earliest 
seat^ and dispossessed the Mongol thereof, but has begun to 
threaten the latter in his own peculiar domain. Indeed, he has 
gone on to supersede aborigines, and claim soil all over the globe. 

To look at this self-assertion of the Caucasian from the mora- 
list’s point of view, undoubtedly creates mingled feelings. If he 
had always acted as the protector of the weak against the strong 
and gone forth to carry civilisation and freedom all over tiie world, 
we should have nothing to say against his mission; but it is to 
be feared that this high ideal has been obscured by the play of 
self-interest. And, moreover, now-a-days, we are confronted by 
the singular spectacle of voluntary abdication of their high 
privileges by the Anglo-Saxon branch of the race, the only result 
of which must be the arrogation to themselves of the duty by a 
less scrupulous people, who will tiiink more of their own interests 
than of those of humanity, in the performance of it. But what- 
ever the results on the happiness of the world, the sovereignty 
of the Aryan is an accomplished fact, and we must accept it as 
it is. This branch of the Caucasian stock seems to claim political 
power as its natural heritage, and the number of nations now 
existing in the world, who do not belong to the ethnic category, 
but yet retain any portion of material consequence, can be counted 
on one's fingers. ^ Comparatively safe in their European homes, 
the Aryan races yet trembled successively at the threatened in- 
roads of the Semite and the Tartar, and it is only in quite recent 
times that the power of their foes (that of the latter at least) 
seems finally on the wane. 

A glance at the map of the world will show, that the three so- 
called continents of the Eastern Hemisphere, considered as a whole, 
can be roughly divided into as many great ethnograhpical divisions, 
the white man dominating in the centre, and the yellow and 
black varieties of the species occupying the extremities. With 
the negro inhabitants of the Southern portion of the old world 
we have nothing to do. The interchange of races in the North is 
what we have to consider, and a recognition of the general princi- 
ples concerned will make the task simpler. From the very earliest 
ages the movement has been going on, and may be looked upon 

The great contest by which this supremacy has been securer, Las been 
really a trial of strength between civilisation and barbarism, aiid although 
the result is now certain, the vicissitudes of the struggle have been numerous 
and complicated. 
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as almost a oecessary consequence of the physical conditions of 
the continent. 

The irregularities in the productive powers of the soil would 
naturally lead to contests for the possession of the most favoured 
spots, and when the dominant races began to multiply so much as 
to find even them insufficient for their requirements, organised 
expeditions in search of fresh fields and pastures new would 
be the result It was probably in this way that the white man 
spread to the North-West and South-East from his birthplace in 
Aitaij and thus that the successive waves of Mongolian invasion 
were impelled towards the West. 

We began by calling attention to the contrast which has always 
existed between the two quarters of the globe. The attempt at 
universal sovereignty on the part of Rome failed, perhaps, as much 
on account of the impossibility of fusing into a homogeneous whole 
two such diametrically antagonistic territories as for any other 
reason. The resitlessness, the instai>ility, of the Mongol, has always 
been, so to speak, ready to hurl itself against the settled Govern- 
ment which the Caucasian loves. The same remarks may perhaps 
apply to a certain extent to the Celt at the present day. When 
the Roman empire was finally dismembered, Mongolian irruptions 
had more than anything else to do with the catastroplie ; just as 
it was a Mongolian enipire, viz., Parthia, which had been the 
great rival of Rome all through her palmiest days of sovereignty. 

The final effort of the yellow man belongs to comparatively re- 
cent times, and succeeded in making even the stable kingdoms into 
which the European portion of the Roman empire broke up, 
tremble for their safety. This brings us to the division of the 
subject which is most interesting to us in India, and which we 
may be pardoned for lingerkig over. We refer to the great contest 
between the youngest-boru of the European nationalities, and the 
Asiatic, which has been fought out on the debateable ground 
between the two countries, and the concluding phase of which is 
attracting so much attention at the present day. 

But before proceeding to consider the page of Asiatic history in 
whicii Russia and the Golden Horde are the two central figures, 
we will glance from another point of view at the main threads of 
the annals of Mongolia, previous to the rise of the nomad kino*- 
doms which, were so long the scourge of Europe. If we can 
discover any geiieral laws pervading line whole, we shall experience 
much kvss difficulty in comprehending the broad scope of the 
subject. Now the instability of the Mongol, already alluded to, is 
a characteristic which gives a continuity and general similarity to 
all his political performances. A tendency at once to territorial 
extension and speedy collapse, has distinguished nearly every one 
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of the sovereignties founded by the race ; and where there have 
been exceptions to the rule, we can, almost invariably, trace the 
admixture of other ethnic stocks. 

The large majority of the great and wide-stretching empires 
of Asia have been, founded by these restless Mongols, but their 
power has been as ephemeral in duration, as it was resistless wdiile 
it lasted. The student of history will be able to illustrate this by 
an enquiry into the ethnic character of the various barbarian 
invavsions under which the Roman empire finally succumbed. It 
will be found that whenever either the majority of the tribes, or 
the ruling race was Mongol, the attempt to found a lasting king- 
dom was nearly always vain. The history of the tribe is centred 
in one man, as that of the Huns was in Attila. 

Another general law continually reappearing in this somewhat 
obspure, but profoundly interesting chapter of history, is what has 
been called the Westerly drifting of Nomads. The tendency 
of all these Central Asiatic tribes has been to overflow towards the 
West as long as there remained countries to conquer in that direc- 
tion, or as long as they continued superior in the arts of war to 
the nations they had to attack. The above remarks must he taken 
to apply to comparatively recent times. The ethnological difficul- 
ties which meet us at every turn in the study of tlie history 
of remote antiquity are almost insuperable. Should, however, the 
ancient histories of the future ever contain an addition of 
•two more empires to the list of those usually treated of, the 
Accadian, and the Malay, we may find still further illustration 
of the peculiarities alluded to. 

The principal cause of the singularly short lived character of 
the empires founded by the nomad races, has undoubtedly been 
their inability to absorb and coalesce with others. In re- 
gard to this quality a distinction must be drawn, not only 
between the Caucavsian and Mogolian, but between the two 
principal sub-divisions of the latter race, viz.^ the Mongols proper, 
or in the restricted senvse, and the Turks. The latter name 
will suggest to every reader a signal exception to the rule above 
laid down. 

It must be remembered, that, both before and after the period 
when Mongol chiefs marched forth to subdue the world, natives 
of a kindred race founded mighty empires. Some of these 
kingdoms, which, had circumstances heen different, might have 
proved much less ephemeral than his own, had to be conquered by 
Ohingis Khan, the Alexander of the East, before he succeeded 
to the hegemony of Asia. Distinguished from the other Tartars 
by a far greater disposition to form mixed races, the Turks 
remain to the present day, while the Mongols proper are dying out. 
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Politically too, the continuity of the Turk is in striking opposition 
to the meteor-like course of Mongol conquests* The dominion 
of the Seljuks which preceded, and that of the Ozbegs which 
followed the brief supremacy of the Mongolian Khanates, was 
much more enduring than they. The Turkish power in Europe 
which has defied the repeated efforts of civilisation to 
dislodge it from the Golden Horn, owes the success of its existence 
more perhaps to adventitious circumstances than to inherent 
stability. These accidental features are the strength of its capital, 
and the jealousy of powerful neighbours ; each apprehensive 
of the other's aggrandisement if it should fail, and therefore 
anxious to bolster it up long after its very existence was an 
anachronism. After making due allowance, however, for these 
causes, the vitality of Constantinople is a conspicuous instance 
of what has been said. 

In attempting to sketch the long contest between Russia and 
the nomads, which is the special phase of the struggle between 
East and West to which we desire to draw attention, it is 
necessary first to settle our nomenclature. A curious legend is 
still current in Central Asia to the effect that tlie eighth son of 
Japhet was called Turk, and that he had twin sons, one called 
Tatar (or Tartar), and the other Mongol. All these terms have 
been used in a most unscientific and unspecific manner, the result 
being a confusion almost as great as the above genealogy, if 
accepted, would create. 

The words Turk and Mongol properly used, apply, of course, 
primarily to particular races, though they may be employed 
in a general sense when the context is a sufficient guarantee 
against misunderstanding. But conquering hordes have been 
invested with these names merely on account of the particular 
tribe to which the leaders belonged, with a most admirable un- 
certainty as to the ethnological constitution of tlie whole, for 
result. The word Mongol has been especially abused. It has 
been used as a generic term to include all Mongolians, and, as a 
specific word, for the true and the false Mongols, and also for the 
followers of Cliingis Khan. Tartar, or Tatar is an appellation, 
which has received a better treatment. It has mostly been used 
in the general sense and seems preferable to Scythian, and 
certainly to the universally condemned Turanian. Hereafter 
when we speak of Mongol we shall ordinarily refer to those 
hordes which, under the leadership of Mongol chiefs, founded a vast 
but evanescent empire. We must not allow ourselves to be confused 
by the too curious researcbes of historians. It has been suggested 
that Chingis Khan himself was a Turk, and it is well known that 
Timur, his imitator and successor, was. But it is unnecessary 
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to enquire closely into tlie parentage of these chieftains. It was 
as Mongol that they reigned, and we may accept them as such. 
The remainder of the Tartar peoples, including of course the bulk 
of the hordes who usually pass under the other name, are Turks. We 
have now a better basis for avoiding confusion in consi» 
dering the details of our subject. There are many ways in 
which the exploits of the great typical Mongol hero, 
Ohingis Khan, are sharply distinguished from those of the con- 
querors who had preceded him. A few of them have already 
been commented on. One point to which attention has not 
yet been drawn is the entire absence of the religious element. 
On the break up of the Kaliphate, the mission of the Prophet 
of Mecca was taken up with much energy by the Turks. These 
self-constituted propagators of Islam, carried the Koran into 
regions which the arms of the Arabs had never been able to 
reach. But the Mongols had no religion whatever when they 
first appeared as the founders of Asiatic empires, and hardly 
any civilisation, and had to imbibe both from the peoples whom 
they conquered. It was perhaps well for Europe that the pro- 
selytising spirit was not one of the dangers she had to fear from 
these nomads. 

The reader will perhaps pardon us if we now review the main 
features in general Asiatic history, as it centres round the great 
landmarks of Mongol and Russian power, and try to seek in 
it the earliest rise of the Eastern Question. One great want 
of the present day, which affects us in this country very iriti- 
mately, is a good general history of Asia. As it those who 
wish to study the outlines of the subject have to seek for its 
incidental treatment in books wliich aim at quite different ends. 
Even convenient guides to a clear view of particular periods, 
like that we are considering, do not exist. Mr. Haworth's great 
work on Mongolian history, though a signal monument of labo- 
rious industry, is undoubtedly a hard nut for any but a speci- 
alist to crack. We have to search for generalisations among a 
mass of details, which can have had no appreciable effect on 
the well-being, or even the political condition of the world. 
An apology, therefore, is hardly needed for recapitulating tlie 
broad results of historickl research, for these cannot be too deeply 
impressed upon the mind. The precise date at which the re- 
nowned Ohiiigis, ZingiSj or Shingis, started on his career of con- 
quest is difficult to fix with accuracy, but as he was born in 
A. D. 11 6S, and died in 1227, we may make a pretty near guess 
at it. The idea of founding a universal Tartar empire probably 
occurred to him while engaged in his struggles with the petty 
chieftains who surrounded him. His first tiibk was to consolidate 
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the Mongol and Turkish tribes in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. From one of these, the XJighurs, he perhaps received 
something of culture and religion, though of a very barbarous 
type. He proceeded thus with a combination of absorption and 
conquest, to make himself a power in Mongolia, and then start- 
ed with the deliberate intention of following in the steps of 
his European prototype. Had Chingis been completely success- 
ful, the East would indeed have revenged itself upon the West 
for the conquests of Alexander. But the wave of Mongolian 
invasion only beat on the outposts of the European state-sys- 
tem, and did not have even as lasting an effect as the irruptions 
which had preceded it. In Asia, however, the conqueror was 
altogether victorious. The Turkish principalities of Hia, Kara- 
Khitai, Kharismia or Khurezin, the remains of the Seljukian 
dominions, Syria, Trebizond, and Mesopotamia, as well as China, 
were now fused into one vast Asiatic empire, the greatest perhaps 
in territorial extent that the world had ever seen. We will not 
pause to consider which portions of this empire were actually 
subdued by Chingis Khan himself, and which by his sons and 
successors, for we wish to look at these occurrences as a whole, 
and an examination of details would l^oth be tedious, and would 
also obscure our view of the broad results. 

Three causes, in addition to his personal character, which 
assisted the Tartar chieftain in founding this extraordinary 
monument of barbarian greatness, may be briefly noticed. First, 
by Lis conquest of the Gur Khan or Great Khan of Kara-Kliatai, 
Chingis stepped into his shoes, so to speak, and at once arro- 
gated to his own the hegemony of the Tartar tribes. Secondly, 
the reduction of Maliommed of Kharismia added to the- terri- 
tories which had changed hands after the latter transaction^ 
the greater part of civilised Asia. By uniting these two empires, 
the object of the ambitious Khan, was well oigb accomplished. 
Thirdly, the Yasas, or code of laws which is popularly ascribed 
to the great chieftain, was the basis of a draconian military 
discipline, under which the most successful army which history 
tells us of -was marshalled for his career of conquest. A further 
reason for the ease with wdiich the Tartar army overran the East 
is, of course, the simplicity of its habits, and the absence of com- 
missariat difficulties. Similar characteristics, due in both cases to 
the Tartar blood which flows in their veins, make the Cossack 
and the Turk of the present day such admirable soldiers. 

These wonderful events with which the thirteenth century 
opened, paved the way for the final and most lasting effort of 
the East against the West, the establishment of the Ottoman 
Empire, But extraordinary as has been the persistence of this 
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excrescence on the European state-system, the era which 
seated the Turk on the throne of Constantine is the precise date 
of the turn of the tide, when the revival of learning put an end 
to the possibility of Europe ever bowing before a barbarian 
oppressor. That "‘knowledge,” which is so emphatically “ power, 
was then permanently directed to the West. The fall of the effete 
Byzantine empire,, though commonly regarded as an epoch in 
history, has little more than an incidental political significance, 
the only wonder being that it was delayed so long. It was post- 
poned by the appearance of another Tartar, a Turk masquerad- 
ing as a kinsman of the famous Chingis, the almost equally- 
renowned Timur ; and while the East was divided against itself, 
the West bad a brief respite from the fear of invasion. ^ 

When the sceptre, wielded for a short period from Samarcand, 
had obeyed the universal law of Mongol sovereignty, the power 
of the nomads to become the scourge of the world had passed 
away. Long, however, after the possibility of a successful inroad 
Lad ceased to exist, the name of the mighty conqueror struck 
terror into the breasts of those foes whom he might have subdued 
had he lived, and a tremor passed through the heart of Europe 
while the Mongol was thundering at her gates, similar to that 
caused in the past by the Arab, and to be re-experienced in the 
future at the hands of the Turk. But the danger was averted, 
and the revenge was soon to begin. It is curious that the two 
great instruments of the retribution should be the countries 
lying to the extreme east and west of Europe. The mutual 
jealousies of England and Eussia in carrying out the task allotted 
to them, which they should join in striving to accomplish in a 
manner worthy of so lofty a mission, is the cause of the com- 
plications of tlie Eastern Question. England has already seated 
herself on the most lasting of all the Mongol thrones, and Eussia 
not only aspires to follow suit in Central Asia, but to re-iustate 
the cross on the altars of St, Sophia. The question thus assumes, 
geographically, a two-fold phase: in the East the position of 
England may be described as purely self-defensive, but in Europe 
her policy is more aggressive, and has hitherto been successful 
in keeping Muscovite hands off the coveted prize of the “ key 
of the world.” 

We proceed to consider the details of the gradual emancipation 
of Eussia from the Tartar rule. As we have seen, although 
Europe trembled while the fury of the Mongol invasion was 

* To avoid confusion the distiuetion between the various Tartar empires, 
between the sovereignty of the Turks, with which the history both opens 
and closes, and the intermediate Mongol kingdoms must be carefuily 
maintained. 
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spending itself in her outlying provinces, the bulk of the state- 
system was untouched. Had there been more continuity in the 
new power, or, had not the deficiency of pasture turned the 
nomads backwards, there might have been real cause for alarm. 
As it was, the danger was not so great as that previous and 
subsequent peril from which the West was delivered by Charles 
Martel and John Sobieski respectively, when the enthusiasm of 
a religious proselytism was added to the thirst for military glory, 
and the Crescent, in its aggressive career, threatened to invade 
the dominions of the Cross. Poland and Hungary, however, 
were overrun by the Tartars, and Eussia was completely subdued for 
a time. But it was not the founder of the Empire who oppi'essed 
the early years of the youngest of the European nationalities. 
The dominions of Chengis were divided among his four sons at 
his death, although for some time ail were in a state of feudal 
subjection to the senior house. That disintegration, which has 
been the universal fate of Asiatic empires, was not long in follow- 
ing the death of the conqueror. The immediate causes were 
partly Ozbeg inroads, and partly, what more nearly concerns us 
iu this place, the revolt of the provinces. . 

Among the semi-independent chieftainships into which the 
Tartar conquests were so soon differentiated, the most famous 
and important is that of the Kiptcbak, or Golden Horde, that 
remarkable assemblage of tribes with a capital at Serai on the 
Volga, which was the immediate conqueror and Suzerain of 
Eussia. Nominally subordinate to the far-off court of the Grand 
Horde, or Great Khan, to which the Eussian princes sometimes 
had to repair, and where they met the ambassadors of the Pope 
and the King of France, the Golden Horde were always virtually 
and soon absolutely, independent. This section of |the Empire 
longest retained the mantle of Chengis* sovereignty. It held 
Eussia in a more or less complete subjection for two centuries. 
The last decade has witnessed the consummation of the revenges, 
slow but sure, which the European State lias taken upon its 
barbarian oppressor ; for, to anticipate results, not only has 
Eussia re-conquered the fragments into which the Golden Horde 
broke up, as Astrakhan, Kazan, and Krim, but she has also 
absorbed those portions of the Mongolian dominions which were 
seized by the Ozbegs, as Bokhara, Khokand, Siberia, Kharismia 
and Khiva. One by one the Central Asian Khanates have passed 
into the hands of their ancient subjects. One of the principal 
causes of this result is to be sought in the ethnological differences 
alluded to above, be twee ti the two peoples. While the Eussians 
have always shown a remarkable tendency to Russiauise ^and 
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absorb other races, there was no attempt on the part of the 

Mongls to Tartarise their subjects. The one nation being station- 
ary, and the other progressive, and, to coin a word, assimilative, 
there could be little doubt as to the result of the contact. Both 
had a superficial resemblance, which may have led to the erroneous 
notions of the Russian character, started perhaps by the cele- 
brated dictum of Napoleon. But the differences do not lie very 
far frona the surface if we attempt to look for them. Both peoples 
were in the beginning a heterogeneous assemblage of tribes, offi- 
cered by a small minority. With the followers of Chingis and 
his sons, the officers only were Mongols, and the bulk of the people 
Turks. But the military aristocracy, the Dronjina, under the 
leadership of which the Russians commenced their national life, 
was composed largely of Slav and Finnish chieftains, and these 
races formed the nucleus of the rising State, 

Peculiarly prone to absorb other races, this protoplasm of a 
nation, so to speak, was clearly destined to increase, while the 
“ white- bones,'’ or hereditary rulers of the Mongolians, were as 
emphatically foredoomed to extinction. In proportion as tlie 
strength of the Tartar waned, that of Russia naturally increased. 
The Mongolian power was actually instrumental in some sort 
in the development of the. Russian nation. The Muscovite 
princes were not ashamed to call in the Tartar armies to enlarge 
their possessions, and no doubt some intermarriage also took 
place, but to a very limited extent. As Mr. Wallace has well shown 
in his interesting chapter on this curious phase of Russian history, 
Russia remained Caucasian, or Sclavonic, ^^she formed the van- 
guard in the cause of Sclavonic emancipation, and, though the 
fimt of the Sclavonic peoples to fall under the Tartar yoke, was 
also the first to free herself therefrom. This fact introduces 
another element into the European branch of the Eastern Question^ 
which will be returned to farther on. 

The real history of Russia as a power in the European state- 
system dates from the reign of the Great Ivan (1533). This is, 
in three-fold sense, an epoch in the annals of the country. It 
marks the extinction of the house of Ruric, soon however to be 
succeeded by the collateral branch (the Romanoffs) which now 
occupies the throne : from tliis time forw’-ard the princes of Russia 
took the name of Czar, or Emperpi', and had a regular army and 
code of laws : and lastly, and most important to our subject, the 
Tartar supremacy came finally to an end. In shaking off the 
yoke, the Russian chiefs ipso facto succeeded to the possession 
of the bulk of the dominions of the Golden Horde. But the ex- 
tension of Russia in the direction of Asia was postponed, while 
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she turned her attention to the consolidation of her European 
provinces^ and to attacking the Tartar in his menacing position 
on the Bosphorus. 

It has already been pointed out^ that the decline of Mongol 
power made the sopremacy of the Ottoman in the East an ac- 
complished fact, and the very same cause brought into existence 
the great rival and opponent of the Turk. What has gone before 
will, it is hoped, make the three-fold aspect of the Russo-Turkish 
contest easier to comprehend. First in order comes the race 
antagonism which has been alluded to above, and which must 
have led the Russian people to look upon the Turk, not only as 
the disturber of Europe, but as the successor of that Tartar 
sovereignty under which they had so long felt their national 
life dulled and paralysed. Secondly, and in contradistinction to 
this general race-feelingj comes the special peculiarity of Russia 
as the leader of the Sclavonic tribes, so long oppressed by Turkey, 
Thirdly, there is the religious element in the question. Here 
was a war-cry which, had the other sentiments been non-existent, 
was quite enough to account for the perpetually recurring attempts 
of Russia to expel the Turks from Europe. It was but natural, 
indeed, that the guardian of the exiled church of Byzantium, 
which in one sense represented the whole prescriptive sanctity of 
Cliristianity, should long for the time when the aggressive Crescent 
should be dislodged from the city where the Gross had for 
a brief period, nominally at least, ruled the world. If the 
race antagonism, as old as history, or the dream of uniting 
the Slavonic peoples into a homogeneous empire, were insufEcient 
to nerve the arm of the Cossack for the glorious struggle, the 
enthusiasm of a new crusade would, one might imagine, rouse 
nob only Russia, but all Christendom, in the cause of freedom, 
civilisation and religion. When all three motives were united, 
the only wonder seems to be that the attacks upon Turkey 
should have been so few and ftir between. 

But the opposition which Russia has encountered in her 
schemes from the other Great Powers of Europe is quite as easy 
to comprehend as her own eagerness in carrying them out. 
The balance of power principle of itself raises in opposition 
all members of the state-system against any one which, whether 
for good or evil, seems likely to gain an accession of territory. 
Besides this, it was impossible for the older states of Europe 
to understand the youthful zeal of Russia. The age of eiithusi- 
asm, barring that phase of national selfishness which is called 
patriotism, had passed away, and even the cause of oppressed 
Christianity could hardly join two differing nations in a common 
enterprise. The war of sects, that hatred more deadly even 
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thaa the more intelligible evil passions which have had so power, 
fal an effect on the world's histor}", had begun, and the Latin 
churches could not respond to the cry of their Grecian brethren. 
The protectors of the Turk were not, however, without a senti- 
mental side to their political creed, though whence the notion 
of representing the hideous misgovernment of Turkey in the 
light of a good Ind weak State struggling against powerful 
enemies arose, it is not easy to see. 

But, notwithstanding all this opposition (in which England 
has, of course, always played a conspicuous part), the attempts of 
Russia to fulfil her self-imposed mission have been incessant 
and persistent. To use a Hibernicism, she had tried to seize 
Constantinople even before she bad begun to exist at all — as a 
nation, that is. 

Daring the earlier portion of her political life, the contest 
with her great rivals, Poland and Sweden, prevented Russia from 
appearing as an aggressive State. But she rarely missed an 
opportunity of endeavouring to carry out the object which lay 
nearest her heart, and with her development as a power in Europe 
we note the commencement of the political complications which 
have been the bane of the British Foreign Office for so long. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the history of the various 
attempts made by Russia to possess herself of the sick-man's " 
heritage, as they must be fresh in the memory of all who 
‘studied the daily papers during the war of 1878. The review 
will show that Russia was not always alone in her efforts to 
dismember the Turkish possessions, having even been assisted 
in the task by England. But taking the policy of the Great 
Powers towards the question as a whole, it comes to this, that, 
since they cannot agree as to the successor of the Sultan, it is 
necessary to prevent his ejectment from Constantinople. 

Unable for various reasons to hope for the transfer to herself 
of the Ottoman dominions, Russia has been forced to narrow 
her views to the subordinate aims of Slavonic emancipation, and 
the delivery of the Christian provinces from the Moslem rule. 
Even if the latter purpose may be viewed as virtually accom- 
plished by the last war, the Slav question is still in hopeless 
confusion (a confusion which is partly a retribution for the 
partition of Poland), and generally the whole European policy of 
Russia is cramped by the opposition of the Powers. It is curious 
to note — and here lies the special interest of the subject for us 
in India— how systematically Russian statesmanship, foiled in 
Europe, has deliberately turned to the East for compensation 
The ink with which the peace of Paris was signed was scarcely 
dry before the deliberate annexation of the Central Asian Khanates 
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commenced. Khokand was the first to fall, then Bokhara was 
stripped of half her territory, including the metropolis of Timur, 
and reduced almost to the condition of a dependent State. 
Khiva was annexed in spite of the Machiavellian disclaimers of 
the Russian Foreign Office. Again, the latest designs upon 
Turkey had scarcely been circumvented by Lord Baconsfieid's 
masterly policy (quoad the purpose aimed ht) of rousing the 
house of Hapsburg to reassert itself in the arena of politics, 
before the campaign against the Turkomans was planned and 
carried out. Russia set diligently about the consolidation and 
improvement of her Central Asiatic dominions, and in the 
opinion of many observers is beginning already to look out for 
fresh conquests. 

Having briefly reviewed its past history, we proceed in conclu- 
sion, to consider the present condition of the Eastern Question, 
and the possibilites of a final settlement. First, in Europe, the 
ethnic problem is still undecided. Though one of the “legacies*' 
of the century is supposed to be a vindication of the right of 
nations to be freed from alien government, it is to be feared 
the principle, even if universally recognised, is far from being 
universally acted upon. Again, though the religious difficulty 
has made vast strides towards a satisfactory settlement, it cannot 
be regarded as finally disposed of. Lastly, the old anomaly of 
the presence of the Tartar on European shores still exercises 
its disturbing influence on the tranquillity of Eastern Europe. 
It will be in vain to hope for a lasting peace until the whole 
subject is set at rest for ever. 

And with the object of accomplishing an end so clearly for 
the common good, it seems strange that the Great Powers 
should be unable to combine It appears high time that, to 
avoid diverting so much capital and labor from the world’s 
great work of production in the maintenance of those huge 
armaments, which in France, Germany and Russia, continually 
menace the peace of Europe, some international modus vivendi 
should be discovered^ under which the wars unfortunately 
necessitated by the still unregenerate condition of humanity, 
could be carried out by allied forces. Such a project cannot 
surely be reproached with being Utopian, in an age which has 
actually witnessed the first crude attempt at international 
arbitration. 

Applied to the Eastern Question, the plan suggested would 
take the form of a preconcerted arrangement among the Powers 
as to what the final settlement should be, and a general alliance 
for effecting the same, if needs be, by force. If war were 
necessary in the last resort, it would, under such conditions, be 
more crushing, but in reality more merciful ; its immediate 
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consequences might be graver, but the seeds of future disturbance 
would not be sown. No false sympathy would he aroused, a 
sentiment whichj it is to be feared, has usually had too much 
influence in determining the question of which side to support 
in a war. Witness the diametrically opposite effects produced 
by the events of Scio, and those of Sinope. While the former 
catastrophe bad, it was thought, permanently alienated the 
sympathies of Europe from Turkey, the sentimental nonsense 
about protecting a weak State from the clutches of the oppressor, 
was re-aroused by the latter. While the one outrage made 
the liberty of Greece a certainty, the other, by supporting the 
Russophobia of the hour, made the bondage of the Balkan 
principalities a necessity for a further term. 

But it is in Asia that the Eastern Question most interests us 
and we return to it after this little digression to the West. Here, 
as what has preceded shows, we find events have been marching 
with far greater rapidity than in Europe. The Russian boundary 
IS now within comparatively easy distance of our own. As we 
either could not or would not raise a finger to check the annexa- 
tion of Turkestan, it is quite useless to speculate on what is now 
beyond the reach of recall. We are brought face to face with the 
ultimate phase of the neutral zone policy, which has been 
so fully discussed by writers on the subject, that it would be 
superfluous to dwell on it. It will probably very soon be put 
to the practical test of experience. 

There is, however, one possible attitude of England towards 
the problem which has not been fully considered. We hope 
that nothing that has gone before will have been interpreted as 
complaint or regret at the progress of the Russian arms, at 
least in Asia. We imagine that no one who at all comprehends 
what those abominable Khanates were, will do anything but rejoice 
over their downfall. Nothing but the most unmitigated selfish- 
ness could possibly wish to maintain such unsightly blots on 
the fair face of the earth, as these strongholds of oppression, and 
misgovernment were. We cannot view with any feeling 
but of satisfaction the successful campaigns which liave swept 
away the Tartar power from our immediate neighbourhood. 
Happy for the well-being of the world t])at the application 
for aid of each tyrant in succession was rejected by the ‘‘ masterly 
inactivity which swayed the viceregal councils when they were 
made. Not the least is this of the many debts which India 
owes to its Civilian Governor-General. 

Blit why should it be impossible for us to go further, and join with 
our rival in the performance of the task which Providence has 
committed to both our bauds ? What nobler revenge could be had for 
the barbarian inroads than a continuation and consummation of the 
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civilising mission which has led England to India, and Russia to 
Turkestan ? It is this deplorable rivalry and jealousy between the 
two Powers which is just as truly a standing menace to the peace 
of Asia, and even of the world, as the complications of race and 
religions animosity are to that of Eastern Europe. United, we might 
Carry the light of civilisation and Christianity into the darkest 
haunts of barbarism ; but if each continues to thwart, or attempt 
to thwart, the designs of the other as at present, the end must 
one day or another be a fearful internecine struggle, the result 
of which may be to paralyse the power of both for a lime at 
least, and to lay Asia once more prostrate at the feet of the first 
ruthless destroyer who may arise, phoenix-like, out of the ashes 
of the conflagration. 

And if we will look on into the future, it will be seen that we 
are more than ever called upon for combination instead of 
dissension. It is useless for us to fold our arms and shut ourselves 
within the (comparatively) narrow sphere which we fill 
at present. ^ We cannot thus standstill; we must go on in the 
course on which we have entered, or retire and leave the task to 
worthier hands. We may have partially civilised India, but 
countries where light has not yet penetrated surround Hindustan ; 
Burmah, Thibet, and Afghanistan, have still to be taught that 
individual states, no more than individual men, can be permitted 
to injure collective interests by a selfish policy. Besides the 
return of the Caucasian to the scene of his old supremacy, alluded 
to in our introductory remarks, has not yet been fully accom- 
plished. It is a circumstance worthy of the closest attention 
by England that the very country which intervenes between 
India and her Mediterranean garrisons, and through which her 
land communications with Hindustan must pass, still groans under 
the Tartar yoke. The blight of Moslem misgovernment still 
hangs over some of the fairest lands of the earth, and among 
these are the sacred spots endeared to Christian Europe by the 
holiest of associations. There would be something peculiarly 
appropriate in a protectorate, somewhat of the same sort as is 
extended to Egypt now, of a portion at least of those Holy Lands 
where our lion-hearted Plantagenet king once fought with the 
Saracen. Something more definite than vague remonstrance 
with Turkish maladministration in Asia Minor certainly ought to 
come of our present position in Cyprus and on the Nile? The 
days of Tartar supremacy are numbered, and the final triumph 
of the Caucasian cannot be far off. It is for England and Russia, 
who bold the fate of Asia in their hands, to decide whether they 
will combine _ to make the anarchy, which must otherwise ensue 
when the inevitable catastrophe comes, impossible, or whether 
by a continuation of their selfish rivalry, they will defeat the 
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great purpose whicli it is evidently their joint mission to carry out. 
If our fleets swept the Sea of Oman, and the route of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway were in our hands, we might content- 
edly allow Russia to work her pleasure in Persia, and might save 
the money spent in the support of disorder in Afghanistan, 

Views of this sort will doubtless sound shocking to ultra-huma- 
nitarian ears. That England should join with an aggressive 
power in a career which may possibly involve conquest and 
annexation is, no doubt, a somewhat startling proposal The 
majority of Englishmen are, however, ignorant of Russia, of her 
real aims, and of the nature of her rule. She is, in short, 
misunderstood. She has rid the world of some of its most 
tyrannical oppressors, and has been credited with wdshing to 
imitate them ! A similar inversion of the truth is observable in 
the ideas which are now so sedulonsly diffused by the eo-called 
Liberals of the present day, as if a narrow self-regarding policy, 
refusing to look into the future, or beyond the bounds of its own 
little Pedlington, can be rightly so designated ! Nothing is so 
heart-rending in the Radical programme, as the persistent 
proclamation of the non-interference doctrine, for which is claimed 
a noble disinterestedness instead of its real causes, fear, and the 
utter inability to perceive what to do ! The policeman might as 
well fling away his baton, and the schoolmaster his birch, as 
for a great nation to whom power has been committed, to refuse 
to use it in the truest interests of humanity. It is time for 
those who wish to see wrong-doing controlled by the strong arm 
of might all over the world, to show up this mistaken policy 
in its true light. No good can ever come of a refusal to carry 
out so sacred a trust as that given into English hands. And for 
those whose principles would, if carried out to their full extent, 
plunge the world into the same anarchy, confusion, and misery 
as have already resulted in those localities where they have been 
tried, to pose as well-wishers of their race, is too barefaced an 
imposition to be any longer tolerated. The subject we have been 
considering furnishes a good illustration of this. Jt is time for 
us to remodel our relations with those nations, the youngest in 
the European family, to whom we have given examples in the 
past, but from whom we have much to learn in the present. 
Combination, instead of jealous rivalry, and a fearless acceptance 
of responsibility, constitute the only true solution, both in Europe 
and Asia, of the Eastern Question. 

* Both Germany and Russia are continually appealing to us by their 
acts, to abandon our isolation and accept the lesson of the day. The 
principles involved, though of universal applicability, are peculiarly needful 
as the basis of the attitude of England in the crisis which every day 
draws nearer. 
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MENT IN BENGAL. 

T he demand for political power by the educated natives 
of India has given rise to much discussion and division 
of opinion. It seems to me that in the course of this discussion 
sufficient distinction has not been made between what may be 
called local self-government, and what may be called political 
power. Broadly speaking, under the latter head, may be included 
all questions relating to the treatment of the subject by the State, 
and the interpretation of what is justice, and what is civilization; 
and under the second, all common action among the people in 
order to promote the general welfare, and to bring about that 
condition which the State and the best public opinion declare 
to be essential to civilization. 

The cause of the present disagreement between European and 
native opinion has been the demand of the educated natives 
to exercise more political power, and to make the measure of 
local self-government subservient to this end. Now it is distinctly 
the educated Hindus that are clamouring to be considered as 
the leaders of their countrymen ; and it is said by themselves 
and their advocates that, even under the Mahommedans, Hindus 
exercised administrative powers and possessed great influence; 
and this is true. Though the Hindu social system had decayed, 
and all the privileges of the aristocracy had been turned to 
abuse, yet the upper classes, by their intelligence and astuteness, 
rendered themselves useful, and so rose to great importance. But 
in doing so they disconnected themselves more and more from 
their humbler brethren ; and the same has continued under our 
rule. But in order to give them any valid claim to represent the 
people generally, they would have to show that they axe in 
sympathy with them, and will be accepted by them as their 
representatives, and it may be added that, over and above this, we 
should have to see in them such virtues as fit men to lead and 
rule others. But with regard to their virtues all Anglo-Indian 
experience is to the efect that the upper classes have been 
debauched by the possession of power and privileges. The whole 
history of our conquest of India is an illustration of the weak- 
ness and incapacity of the npper classes, and we cannot claim 
to have effected a reformation during our term of empire. 

First, let us examine the condition and atittude of the upper 
classes here in Bengal. For the most part between the state 
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and the body of the people are either only effete landholders 
of the old school, or new ones who are entirely out of sympathy 
with their tenants, men^^ w amassed the purchase-money 
either by trade, service, or the profession of the law. As far as 
the writer’s experience of Bengal goes, the want of sympathy 
between the upper and lower classes is almost beyond description. 
The system of caste has much to answer for in this ; but, over 
and above, there is a hardness of heart, and contempt of the 
lower orders seen in those who have risen. Each class feels itself 
the natural enemy of the other. The landowner or office-holder 
is inclined to regard those placed under him merely as objects 
from whom is to be gained his wealth or comfort. Between 
Mahommedan rich and poor, powerful and weak, I scarcely think 
there exists the same isolation ; for with them the community of 
religion is a bond -which does not exist in Hinduism. In the latter 
there is the gulf of caste fixed impassable forever, producing ar- 
rogance on one side, and servility on the other. The masses are 
low caste, and this intensifies the distinction between rich and poor. 
There is then the case of parts like Eastern Bengal, where the 
masses are nearly entirely Mahommedan, while the upper classes 
are mainly Hindu, Here and there are Hindu communities, 
and the people in them are milder and more supple. These 
deferentially accept the lower status that their religion and 
the custom of centuries has given them. They even readily 
submit to be oppressed, whether by Zemindar or Government 
official; for “oppression is the badge of all their tribe.’^ But the 
Mahoramedans, as elsewhere, are made of sterner stuff. Whole 
villages are Mahommedan, and the headmen are generally of 
serious and calm demeanour, taking a practical and determined 
view of life. In the neighbourhood many possesss great influence ; 
and their religious and social affairs are managed, on the whole, 
with great credit. But beyond tliis village and rural area they 
have no outlook. Their only contact with the world is through 
their Zemindar, generaly a Hindu, or his factor: or, if they go 
into court, their affairs fall into the hands of a Hindu pleader. 
It is these Mussalmans of Eastern Bengal who serve as lascais 
on board steamers, and they are adventurous and hardy in 
navigating the great rivers. This peasantry, though often 
turbulent in their land affairs, are a free and easy and sympathetic 
people. Prone to the grossest vices, they yet have certain kindly 
virtues, and are, on the whole, industrious. They are yet rude and 
somewhat barbarous, and with no capacity for civilization in its finer 
forms ; but for all that possessing freely a desire for, and appre- 
ciation of, justice. They may be coarse and often brutal ; yet they 
are fairly endowed iutellectually, and are natural in their modes 
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of feeling : not, as many of the Hindu castes, with their feelings 

warped and hardened by an artificial system^ 

Now the upper classes of this rough and hardy peasantry are 
chiefly Hindus, and most of the land management is performed 
by the same race, their versatile and lively intellect commanding 
a ready use. These Hindu zemindars of Lower Bengal and 
the upper classes generally, while they are of gentle and refined 
disposition, have the most narrow and contracted sympathies. 
They make kind and indulgent parents, but often cruel and 
hard landlords. Industrious and parsimonious in their business 
afftiirs, they are foolishly lavish in religious and family matters. 
They will harry their tenants to put 10 per cent, on their rent-roll, 
either by the law, or in spite of the law, and will spend a year’s 
income on a child’s wedding, because the family pride demands it. 
They are often agreeable and estimable companions to meet and 
discourse with, but to expect much help from them in public affairs 
is fruitless. Their essential and fatal fault is that as a party they 
are foreigners in feeling to the people at large. There is abso- 
lutely no mutual trust or confidence. And, moreover, they are 
often, especially in Eastern Bengal, foreigners in race : the word 
Bengali to the peasantry denoting a foreigner. There is also much 
absenteeismj and much harshness and oppression is practised in the 
names of benevolent gentlemen living in Calcutta. 

For the above reasons the upper classes of Bengal, and they may 
be described generally as the upper and educated classes, are wholly 
unfit, on the ground of want of sympathy and of moral qualities, 
to be entrusted as representatives of the people with a large mea- 
sure of power. Yet, on the other hand, unless in some way we 
give the people through their representatives more power, we are 
in danger of arresting all self-development, and shall soon have a 
useless plutocracy, and a discontented aristocracy of talent. 
Merely to hand over power to this present aristocracy is impossible. 
On the other hand, they have now undoubtedly some political 
influence, and, if the tranquillity and peaceful progress of India is 
to be studied, they must be considered. The liberal ideas of the 
present day require that they should be given some share of the 
government of the country. But the liberalism that sees an exten- 
sion of popular rights in giving to them a large share, is, I believe, 
altogether deceived. Home politicians may think that the two 
principles of Conservatism and Liberalism are represented respec- 
tively by Europeans and upper class natives ; and that, acting within 
certain limits, the more power the latter obtain, the more will 
liberalism be advanced. This, however, is a mistake. There is cer- 
tainly a Liberal, and a Conservative manner of treating the upper 
classes in their claims to share the honours and responsibilities 
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of government ; but in the great cause of India, her delivery 
from the effects of the despotism and oppression of centuries, so 
that her people may become prosperous, it is the English adminis- 
trator who represents freedom and advance, and the upper 
classes who desire the preservation of the social status quo. They 
are liberal and progressive only in desire for power to be handed 
over to them ; but in bringing about the essential preliminary of 
raising the middle and lower orders, and freeing them from social 
and economical injustice, they will always be conservative and 
obstructive. And they must be so in virtue of their existence : 
not that individuals among them may not be truly liberal, but 
that their self-interest and their tendencies must be in the 
opposite direction. 

Now to entrust them as a class with power, before there has 
been a sufficient development of the people, will be merely to 
hasten on a premature and abortive national existence. They will 
then even become a political danger, for, after they have got a 
certain strength, they will dema-not more power: and to refuse 
this demand, as we must, will entail rough measures likely to destroy 
the whole constitution. Such a dispute might arise about a land 
bill, where the privileges of the upper classes were touched, for 
it is notorious that to such ameliorative measures they would be 
unanimously hostile. 

So much for their claims to possess political power. That they 
should enter upon the duties and responsibilities of local self- 
government along with other elected representatives of the people, 
is a different matter. It is a common topic of congratulation to 
expatiate on the rapid strides that India has made in civilization, 
material and intellectual, during the century that the English 
dominion has lasted. But I fear there is another side to the 
shield. Has the material progress at least been as great as it 
ought to have been? Will the progress made in India compare 
with that made in Europe and America ? In all civilised countries 
the last fifty years have seen the great discoveries in the arts and 
sciences placed within the reach of the mass of the people. Near™ 
ly every town in Europe and America is in full possession of these 
advantages. In India, except at the Presidency towns and a few 
others, the natives live much as their ancestors did, and in the smaller 
towns and villages, probably, exactly so. In their long journeys 
it is true they have tlieir railways : but in the ordinary conceins 
of life they would lose little if all the vaunted discoveries of the 
age never existed. There are hundreds of square miles densely 
populated, where there are no substantial buildings^ no roads 
except embankments, no railways, no canals, no agricultural im- 
provements : in fact, no invested capital of any sort. We cannot 
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believe that our “ belligei cut civiiizatioa can effect no good of 
the material kind for the welfare of the people ; that, though it can 
give them equal justice, educate them, and even put good food and 
clothes in their sight, it cannot enable them to purchase the latter 
good things by increasing the efficiency of their labour as it has done 
elsewhere in the world. But it is an undoubted fact that, for some 
reason or other, in Bengal at least, civilization is proceeding with 
halting step. The Lieutenant-Governor, a short time ago, visited 
the famous town of Kishnaghur, and had to tell its assembled 
representatives that he observed no improvements in it since he 
was last there twelve or fourteen years ago ; and probably the 
■period that had elapsed without improvement might have been 
doubled or trebled. Now I doubt if the same statement could bo 
made about any towns, or at least about many, in England or 
any other civilized country, yet the writer knows many towns 
in Lower Bengal where the sanitary and general state 
is probably no better than it was a century ago, except as 
regards a few Police regulations affecting nuisances. The rural 
towns and villa.ges cannot have Improved, for in every thing 
distinguishing civilization from barbarism they could not be worse. 
They are still overgrown with jungle, have no water-supply, no 
roads, and no conservancy. The paths are latrines, and the tanks 
for the supply of water cattle-ponds. The medical art is unknown 
to them, and endemic diseases rage unchecked. It is of course 
mere repetition of a truism to say that their houses, their cattle, 
and their agricultural implements are the same, and yet Sir 
Eitzjames Stephen ,in a recent number of the Ninctsenth, G&ntvt/tyt 
urges that our “ belligerent civilization ” is doing wonders, 
and that there is no need of any local self-government. But 
had Sir Eitzjames Stephen actually seen our “belligerent 
civilization ’ at work, he would not have been so sanguine of its 
powers ; for, as far as its operations concern material progress, 
the attack in each district, containing one to two millions of in- 
habitants, is confined to a Collector giving, say, 1-lOth of his 
time to this department of his duties, and a District Engineer, 
either native or European. Except these two hardly any one 
in the district knows aught of the conduct of the warfare. 

Now, is the vast and rapid progress made in Europe and America 
owing altogether to the race and character of the inhabitants ? 
It is most certainly so to a great extent : but, on the other hand, 
the excessive rate of improvement in England and the United 
States must be attributed to the management of their local 
affairs by the people themselves. In England, each town, and 
each Local Board area is an independent agency, raising capital 
and expending it, expressing a desire for local improvements, 
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and devising means of carrying ttem out. The same is the 
case in America. Each State, and in some waj each township, 
forms a local government But for the separate and independent 
action of each State in starting works, the United States would never 
have seen such a wonderful development as has taken place. In 
many cases States raised such loans that the mere interest exceeded 
their income. Consequently there were crashes and failures ; 
but still improvements went on, and commerce and industry 
followed in their track. Human energies were awakened, and 
wealth accumulated. And so it might be in India if local self- 
government once interested the people. Capital might be at- 
tracted, and the mechanical arts be introduced and develope* 
In England it is not unusual for towns to liave raised loaosd 
of ten times their income. In India, on the other hand, except 
at the Presidency towns, loans are quite the exception. May not 
this refusal to raise capital be om of the reasons why progress is 
so slow ? Capital can be borrowed at 5 per cent., but mechanical 
means will often double man’s power of production. Of course 
the difficulty lies in the proper application of capital ; but does 
it not seem incredible either that in India there are so few 
objects of profitable investment, or, that no one can be found 
to invest it intelligently ? On a-prfon grounds, both of these 
statements do seem incredible. In Egypt, under most gross 
mismanagement, a proportionately much greater amount of capi- 
tal has been spent, and it is said not unprofitably. In Bengal, 
Government has tried in vain to induce zemindars to take 
public money, and drain and otherwise improve their estates : 
but there are many difficulties, and their permissive acts have 
remained nearly a dead letter ; so that capital has flowed in, neither 
for public nor for private improvements. 

If, then, centralisation and officialism, if they have not failed, 
have fallen far short of what might have been expected, it is 
necessary to try real decentralisation, and, as far as possible, real 
self«government. In removing the initiation and sanction of 
provincial works from the Imperial to the Local government, the 
first step in decentralisation was taken. In consequence the 
English officials in the local governments have begun thoroughly 
to interest themselves in the development of their charge. 
But when Bengal contains a population of sixty millions and 
an area of 150,588 square miles, how can such an interest be 
often more than theoreticaH And then, again, no attempt has 
yet been made to consult the people really concerned. Now, 
beneath the Province is the Division, and here begins a real 
identity of interest between all the people living in its limits ; 
for the divisions coincide more or less with great river systems, 
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having water and land routes more or less common. Again 
languages and races are so grouped. Why then should not the 
first step of decentralisation be to the division or commissioner 
ship 1 Let each have its Central Board composed of delegates from 
the Local Boards, and let them have real power, subject to 
necessary checks, to raise and spend money. But it is not poli- 
tical power they should have. The Local Boards and Corporation 
of England even have no political powers : they manage their 
purely local business, and that is all ; and so it might be with 
such Central Boards. Their advantage will be, that whereas 
each Local Board could not pay for good superintendence alone, 
in common with the other Boards of the Division they could do so. 
The Central Board would distribute agencies that must be kept 
in common, and collect and spend money that must be spent for 
the good of the Division. 

The Commissioner might well be Chairman of the Central 
Board, while the Local Boards elected their own. The Collector 
could effectively watch and control as the representative of govern- 
ment, invested perhaps with powers of veto, pending reference. 
The difference between the chairmanship of a Commissioner and 
that of a Collector or sub-divisional officer is very great as affect- 
ing independence. The former exercises no direct executive 
power and would be dealing with non-officials of a very select 
kind, who, moreover, would often possess better local knowledge 
than himself : whereas the Collector, in being the head of the 
police, and head revenue officer, is the very essence of the 
executive, and the sub-divisional officer only slightly less so. 
The Commissioner would in such a position become a real head 
of administration, and less a mere checker of reports and re- 
turns as at present. The Divisional Board would financially 
control him, while lie in his turn, as a prudent governor^ could 
often lead and instruct his Council. Surely such a position and 
such duties would be preferable to the intensely bureaucratic office 
he now holds. 

This scheme of Central Boards for the divisions might also have 
the effect of inducing Government in other ways to further decentra- 
lise the administration. At present, Calcutta is the Capital of 
Bengal, as London is of England : it is the head-quarters of every 
department, and is especially so with reference to public justice, 
education, and public works : and it is even* so for sanitation, 
for, though it seems incredible, there is only one inspecting officer 
for the whole of Bengal and its sixty millions of people. In 
consequence of this concentration, all the talent and much of 
the wealth gravitates to Calcutta as the seat of a centralized 
government. It might have been thought that this would have 
developed art, science and literature, as has been the case at 
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other great political centres : but it has not. On the other 
hand, it has not failed to produce sickly and sentimental 
political ideas^ essentially theory as divorced from practice. 
The young graduate who thunders forth politics in the press or 
on the platform has no constituents to keep him to his hearings, 
and has no practical experience of the trials and difficulties of 
the people. He is always in opposition and never in office. 
If these same men were brought nearer the scene, and made to 
work with men of action, their eccentricities and extravagances 
would disappear as mists before the sun. 

Again, we complain of the richer and educated natives in the 
Mofussil living idle and useless lives. For them to go into their 
sudder station is often only to go “ where darkness spreads her jeal- 
ous wings,’' as much as in their own-villages ; for it is little more 
than the principal seat of unscrupulous litigation, and of conspiring 
attorneys. There is also the Magistrate’s Court, and for want of 
some better excitement, the zemindar often has a case there, too. 
Is it a wonder, then, that there is in Lower Bengal so much of two 
classes of zemindars : ( 1 ) a refined and educated class, who live in 
Calcutta : (2) an ignorant and coarse class, who live on their estates. 
Has not the system of centralisation something to answer for in this ? 
London succeeds in England, but America has no London ; Germany 
has none ; and though France, as being more a commercial 
country, has such a centre in Paris, she seems to suffer from 
it. Neither again has Russia. May not, therefore, the bad look-out 
ihat Lower Bengal presents be partly accounted for in this way ? 
It is well known that much of the social and agrarian wretched- 
ness of Ireland has sprung from absenteeism. The landlords and 
tenants easily get out of sympathy, or, if out, never acquire it ; 
and this constant dragging of litigation down to Calcutta, and 
the so frequent residence there of landlords must undoubtedly 
tend to separate them. In a commercial country land can be 
treated like ordinary property : but in an essentially agri- 
cultural one, like Bengal, it is otherwise ; and affection and 
sentiment will always play an important part. A country whose 
surplus produce supports a number of educated and rich people 
Is undoubtedly entitled to their residence. It would be found 
in Bengal, as in Ireland, that if all the landlords lived 
near or on their estates, improvement and civilizauon would 
be much helped on. Their very expenditure on necessaries and 
luxuries would go far to start the industrial means of supplying 
them. They would then be used in a greater degree by the people 
generally, and as with a rolling snow-bali each increase would 
help to swell the additions. 

It seems most certainly to me that much of the restlessness 
and discontent in agrarian matters in Bengal is owing to the 
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excessive centralisation at Calcutta. There is a reason why the 
government of sixty millions should put their jails, their post- 
office, and deed-registration under one management at Calcutta. 
But why should the court, to which every case, either civil or 
criminal, of the least importance must eventually go, be there 
also? In consequence the Mofussil offers no attraction, for it is 
well known that the seat of the principal courts of justice is 
always the centre of learning, richer and intelligence. America 
is conspicuously teaching us, and other countries hardly less so, 
that the lawyers are .the leaders of a people. They are the only 
class who understand and touch society at every point, and conse- 
quently are most fitted both to represent them and conduct their, 
affairs, I fear that, while Calcutta remains the place where all 
the lucrative business of law is carried on, the Mofussil will never 
have healthy local self-government. Throw back, then, the law- 
yers and their rich clients to the Mofussil by establishing in 
each division appellate courts, final on all questions of fact, and 
the demand for improvement will everywhere assume very 
different proportions. It will then soon be no longer a scandal 
that while Calcutta has an Exhibition, and can show the world that 
she has a part in its finest civilization, the country under her 
rule is for the most part in the depths of barbarism. 

It must be remembered, too, that lawyers are now fast becoming 
great landholders. From Calcutta being such a home to them, 
they are increasing the number of absentees, and so rendering 
agrarian matters more difficult. Living in the metropolis to a 
landlord means a desire to collect rent rigidly, which is spent on 
luxuries. This is a repetition of landlordism in Ireland. By 
real decentralisation, then, drive back as I have said the rich and 
powerful to their landed property, compel them by self-interest 
to help foward local improvements, and then there is some hope 
of the success of self-government. Otherwise the rich and talent- 
ed will remain ever ready to agitate and talk sedition ; ready, 
indeed, to be silenced by Government patronage ; but never 
ready to go to their estates, and, by living amongst those for 
wliom they exist^ to bring about peace and prosperity. When 
educated young Bengal has thus learnt to live among his own 
people, and make their wants his wants, he will in time 
become their true representative. A nation then may be 
developed ; at present there is none. As the educated natives are 
not true leaders, we cannot hand over to them our political 
power ; and if we did, they [could not .keep it. Their own 
peasantry would often be tHe first to rise up and trample them 
under foot ; and it is only the moderating hand of British au« 
tiiority that now keeps each of the tWQ classes in its place. 


Aet. IX.-EELIGIOUS RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. ^ 
( Inde'pende'at Section.) 

U NLIKE tte ordinary consciousness, the religions conscious- 
ness is concerned with that which lies beyond the sphere of 
sense. A brute thinks only of things which can be touched, 
seen, heard, tasted, etc. ; and the like is true of the untaught child, 
the deaf-mute, and the lowest savage. But the developing man 
has thoughts about existences which he regards as usually 
inaudible, intangible, invisible ; and yet which he regards as opera- 
tive upon him. What suggests this notion of agencies transcend- 
ing perception ? How do these ideas concerning the supernatural 
evolve out of ideas concerning the natural ? The transition cannot 
be sudden ; and an account of the genesis of religion must begin 
by describing the steps through which the transition takes place. 

The ghost-theory exhibits these steps quite clearly. We are 
shown that the mental differentiation of invisible and intangible 
beings from visible and tangible beings progresses slowly and 
unobtrusively. In the fact that the other-seif, supposed to wander 
in dreams, is believed to have actually done and seen whatever 
was dreamed — in the fact that the other-self when going away 
at death, but expected presently to return, is conceived as a dou- 
ble equally material with the original ; we see that the supernatu- 
ral agent in its primitive form diverges very little from the 
natural agent — is simply the original man with some added 
powers of going about secretly and doing good or evil. And the 
fact that when the double of the dead man ceases to be dreamed 
about by those who knew him, his non-appearance in dreams is 
held to imply that he is finally dead, shows that these earliest 
supernatural agents have but a temporary existence : the first 
tendencies to a permanent consciousness of the supernatural 
prove abortive. 

In many cases no higher degree of differentiation is reached. 
The ghost-population, recruited by deaths on the one side but on 

* This article will eveiitnaliy form the closing chapter of “ Ecclesiastical 
Institutions^’ — Part VI. of the Principles of Sociolog]/. The statements 
concerning matters of fact in the first part of it are based on the contents 
of preceding chapters. Evidence for nearly all of them, however, may 
also be found in Part I of the Principles of Sociology, already published# 
Mr. Herbert Spencer writes : “ This article will be published on the let of 
January in England, America, France, Germany, Italy, and perhaps else- 
where. It has occurred to me that as there is in India a considerable amount 
of advanced opiiuon, some^ interest, and perhaps other effect, might be pro- 
duced by simultaneous pabiication of the article there.^ 
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the other side losing its members as they cease to be recollected 
and dreamed about, does not increase ; and no individuals included 
in it come to be recognized through successive generations as 
established supernatural powers. Thus the Unkulunkulu, or 
old-old one, of the Zulus, the father of the race, is regarded as 
iSnally or completely dead ; and there is propitiation only of ghosts 
of more recent date. But where circumstances favour the conti- 
nuance of sacrifices at graves, witnessed by members of each new 
generation who are told about the dead and transmit tlie tradition, 
there eventually arises the conception of a permanently-existing 
ghost or spirit, A more marked contrast in thought between 
supernatural beings and natural beings is thus established. There 
simultaneously results a great increase in the number of those 
supposed supernatural beings, since the aggregate of them is now 
continually added to ; and there is a strenghening tendency to 
think of them as everywhere around, and as causing all unusual 
occurrences, 

Dififerences among the ascribed powers of ghosts soon arise. 
They naturally follow from the observed differences among the 
powers of the living individuals. Hence it results that while the 
propitiations of ordinary ghosts are made only by their descen- 
dants, it comes occasionally to be thought prudent to propitiate 
also the ghosts of the more dreaded individuals, even though they 
have no claims of blood. Quite early there thus begin those 
grades of supernatural beings which eventually become so strongly 
marked. 

Habitual wars, which more than all other causes initiate 
these first differentiations, go on to initiate further and more 
decided ones. For with those compoundings of small social 
aggregates into greater ones, and re-compounding of these into 
still greater, which war effects, with the multiplying gradations of 
power among living men, there, of course, arises the concep- 
tion of multiplying gradations of power among their ghosts. Thus in 
course of time are formed the conceptions of the great ghosts or 
gods, the more numerous secondary ghosts or demi-gods, and so 
on downwards — a pantheon : there being still, however, no essen- 
tial distinction of kind ; as we see in the calling of ordinary ghosts 
manes-gods by the Romans and elohim by the Hebrews. More- 
over, repeating as the other life in the other world does the life in 
this world, in its needs, occupations, and social organization, there 
arises not only a differentiation of grades among supernatural 
beings in respect of their powers, but also in respect of their 
characters and kinds of activity. There come to be local gods 
and gods reigning over this or that order of phenomena ; there come 
to be good and evil spirits of various q^ualities, and where there has 
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bden by conquest a supet^i^mg of societies one upon another, each 
having its own system of ghost-derived beliefs, there results an 
involved combination of such beliefs, constituting a mythology. 

Of course, ghosts primarily being doubles like the originals 
in all things ; and gods (when not the living members of a con- 
quering race) being doubles of the more powerful men ; it results 
that they, too, are originally no less human than ordinary ghosts 
in their physical characters, their passions, and their intelligences. 
Like the doubles of the ordinary dead, they are supposed to 
consume the flesh, bloody bread, wine, given to them : at first 
literally, and later in a more spiritual way by consuming the 
essences of them. They not only appear as visible and tangible 
persons, but they enter into conflicts with men, are wounded, 
suffer pain : the sole distinction being that they have miraculous 
powers of healing and consequent immortality. Here, indeed, 
there needs a qualification ; for not only do various peoples hold 
that the gods die a first death (as naturally happens where they are 
the members of a conquering race, called gods because of their 
superiority), but, as in the case of Pan, it is supposed, even among 
the cultured, that there is a second and final death of a god, 
like that second and final death of a ghost supposed among 
existing savages. With advancing civilization the divergence of 
the supernatural being from the natural being becomes more 
decided. There is nothing to check the gradual de-materialization 
of the ghost and of the god ; and this de-materialization is insen- 
sibly furthered in the eiSfort to reach consistent ideas of super- 
natural action : the god ceases to be tangible, and later, he ceases 
to be visible or audible. Along with this differentiation of physi- 
cal attributes from those of humanity, there goes on more slowly 
the differentiation of mental attributes. The god of the savage, 
represented as having intelligence scarcely if at all greater than 
that of the living man, is deluded with ease. Even the gods 
of the semi-civilized are deceived, make mistakes, repent of their 
plans ; and only in course of time does there arise the conception 
of unlimited vision and Universal knowledge. The emotional 
nature simultaneously undergoes a parallel transformation. The 
grosser passions, originally conspicuous and carefully ministered 
to by devotees, gradually fade, leaving only the passions less 
related to corporeal satisfactions ; and eventually these, too, become 
partially de-humanized. 

These ascribed characters of deities are continually adapted and 
re-adapted to the needs of the social state. During the militant 
phase of activity, the chief god is conceived as holding insubor- 
dination the greatest crime, as implacable in anger, as merciless in 
punishment ; and any alleged attributes of a milder kind occupy but 
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small space io the social consciousness. But where militancy de^ 
dines and the harsh despotic form of government appropriate to it is 
gradually qualified by the form appropriate to industrialism, the 
fore-ground of the religious consciousness is increasingly filled 
%vith those ascribed traits of the divine nature which are con- 
gruous with the ethics of peace : divine love, divine forgive- 
ness, divine mercy, are now the characteristics enlarged upon. 

To perceive clearly the effects of mental progress and changing 
social life, thus stated in the abstract, we must glance at them 
in the concrete. If, without foregone conclusions, we contem- 
plate the traditions, records, and monuments of the Egyptians, 
we see that out of their primitive ideas of gods, brute or human, 
there were evolved spiritualized ideas of gods, and finally of 
a god ; until the priesthoods of later times, repudiating the 
earlier ideas, described them as corruptions : being swayed 
by the universal tendency to regard the first state as the highest — 
a tendency traceable down to the theories of existing theologians 
and mythoiogists. Again, if putting aside speculations, and not 
asking what historical value the Iliad may have, we take it 
simply as indicating the early Greek notion of Zeus, and compare 
this with the notion contained in the Platonic dialogues ; we 
see that Greek civilization had greatly modified (in the better 
minds, at least) ihe purely anthropomorphic conception of him : 
the lower human attributes being dropped and the higher ones 
transfigured. Similarly, if we contrast the Hebrew God described 
in primitive traditions, manlike in appearance, appetites and 
emotions, with the Hebrew God as characterized by the prophets, 
there is shown a widening range of power along with a nature 
increasingly remote from that of man. And on passing to the 
conceptions of him which are now entertained, we are made 
aware of an extreme transfiguration. By a convenient obli- 
viousness, a deity who in early times is represented as hardening 
men^s hearts so that they may commit punishable acts, and 
as employing a lying spirit to deceive them, comes to be mostly 
thought of as an embodiment of virtues transcending the highest 
we can imagine. 

Thus, recognizing the fact that in the primitive human mind 
there exists neither religious idea nor religious sentiment, we 
find that in the course of social evolution and the evolution 
of intelligence accompanying it, there are generated both the 
ideas and sentiments which we distinguish as religious ; and 
that through a process of causarion clearly traceable, they traverse 
tliose stages which have brought them, among civilized races, 
to their present forms. 

And now what may we infer will be the evolution of religious 
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ideas and sentiments throughout the future ? On the one handj. 
it is irrational to suppose that the changes which have brought 
the religious consciousness to its present form will suddenly ct*ase. 
On the other hand, it is irrational to suppose that the religious 
consciousness, naturally generated as we have seen, will 
disappear and leave an unfilled gap-. Manifestly it must undergo 
further changes; and however much changed it must continue 
to exist. What then are the transformations to be expected? 
If we reduce the process above delineated to its lowest terms, 
we shall see our way to an answer. 

As pointed out m Mfst PHnciphs, § 96, Evolution is 
throughout its course hahitualiy modified by that Dissolution 
which eventually undoes it : the changes which become mani- 
fest being usually but the differential results of opposing tenden- 
cies towards integration and disintegration. Rightly to understand 
the genesis and decay of religious systems, and the probable 
future of those now existing, we must take this truth into account. 
During those earlier changes by which there is created a hierarchy 
of gods, demi-gods, manes-gods, and spirits of various kinds 
and ranks, Evolution goes on with but little qualification. Tlie 
consolidated mythology produced, while growing in the mass of 
supernatural beings composing it, assumes increased definiteness- 
in the arrangement of its parts and the attributes of its members. 
But the antagonist Dissolution eventually gains predominance. The 
spreading recognition of natural causation conflicts with lids 
mythological evolution, and insensibly weakens those of its 
beliefs which are most at variance with advancing knowledge. 
Demons and the secondary divinities presiding over divisions 
of Nature become less thought of as the phenomena ascribed 
to them are more commonly observed to follow a Gonstant order; 
and hence these minor components of the mythology slowly 
dissolve away At the same timej with growing supremacy of 
the great god heading the hierarchy, there goes increasing 
ascription to him of actions which were before distributed among 
numerous supernatural beings: there is integration of power. 
While in proportion as there arises tlie consequent conception 
of an omnipotent and omnipresent deity, there is a gradual 
fading of his alleged human attributes dissolution begins to 
affect the supreme personality in respect of ascribed form and 
nature. 

Already, as we have seen, this process has in the more advanced 
societies, and especially among their higher members, gone 
to the extent of merging ail minor supei natural powers 
in one supernatural power; and already this one supernatural 
power has, by what Mr. Fiske aptly calls de-anihropomorphixaiion^ 
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lost the grosser attributes of humanity. If things hereafter 
^ire to follow the same general course as heretofore, we must infer 
that this droppiiig of humau attributes will continue. Let us 
•ask what positive changes are hence to be expected. 

Two factors must unite in producing them. There is the 
development of those higher sentiments which no longer tole- 
rate the ascription of inferior sentiments to a divinity; and 
there is the intellect^^ development which causes dissatis- 
faction with the crude interpretations previously accepted. Of 
course in pointing out the effects of these factors, I must name 
some which are familiar ; but it is needful to glance at these along 
with others. 

, The cruelty of a Fijian god who, represented as devouring 
the souls of the dead, may be supposed to inflict torture during 
the process, is small compared with the cruelty of a god who 
condemns men to tortures which are eternal; and the ascription 
of this criieUy, though habitual in ecclesiastical formulas, occa- 
sionally occurring in sermons, and still sometimes pictorially 
illustrated, is becoming so intolerable to the better-natured, that 
while some theologians distinctly deny it, others quietly drop it 
out of their teacliings. Clearly, this change cannot cease until 
the beliefs in hell and damnation disappear. Disappearance 

of them wiil be aided by an increasing repugnance to injustice. 
The visiting on Adam's descendants through hundreds of gene- 
rations dreadful penalties for a small transgression which they 
did not commit; the damning of all men who do not avail 
themselves of an alleged mode of obtaining forgiveness, which 
most men have never h^^ard of ; and the effecting a reconciliation 
by sacrifice of one who was perfectly innocent ; are modes of action 
wdiich, ascribed to a human ruler, would oall forth expressions 
of abhorrence; and the ascription of them to the Ultimate 
Cause of things, even now felt to be full of difficulties, must 
become impossible. So, too, must die out the belief 

that a Power present in innumei’able worlds throughout in- 
finite space, and who during millions of years of the Earth's 
earlier existence needed no lionouring by its inhabitants, should 
he seized with a craving for praise ; and, having created mankind, 
should be angry with them if they do not perpetually tell him 
how great he is. Men will by and by refuse to imply a trait 
of characier which is the reverse of worshipfub 

Similarly with the logical incongruities more and more con- 
spicuous to growing intelligence. Passing over the familiar 
■difficulties that sundry of the implied divine traits are in con- 
tradiction with the divine attributes otherwise ascribed— that 
a god who repents of what lie has done must be lacking either 
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in power or in foresight ; that his anger presupposes an occur- 
rence which has been contrary to intention, and so indicates 
defect of means ; we come to the deeper difficulty that such 
emotions, in common with all emotions, can exist only in a 
consciousness which is limited. Every emotion has its ante- 
cedent ideas, and antecedent ideas are habitually supposed to 
occur in God; he is represented as seeing and hearing this or 
the other, and as being emotionally affected thereby. That is to 
say, the conception of a divinity possessing these traits of charac- 
ter, necessarily continues anthropomorphic ; not only in the sense 
that the emotions ascribed are like those of human beings, but 
also in the sense that they form parts of a consciousness which, 
like the human consciousness, is formed of successive states. 
And such a conception of the divine consciousness is irreconci- 
lable both with the unchangeableness otlierwise alleged, and with 
the ominiscience otherwise alleged. For a consciousness consti- 
tuted of ideas and feelings caused by objects and occurences, 
cannot be simultaneously occupied with all objects and all 
occurrences throughout ihe universe. To believe in a divine 
consciousness, men must refrain from thinking what is meant by 
consciousness— must stop short with verbal propositions ; and 
propositions which they are debarred from rendering into thoughts 
will more and more fail to satisfy them. Of course like diffi- 
culties present themselves when the will of God is spoken of. 
So long as we refrain from giving a definite meaning to the 
word will, we may say that it is possessed by the Cause of All 
Things, as readily as we may say that love of approbation is 
possessed by a circle; but when from the words we pass to the 
thoughts they stand for, we find that we can no more unite in 
consciousness the terms of the one proposition than we can those 
of the other. Whoever conceives any other will than his owri 
must do so in terms of his own will, which is the sole will 
directly known to him — all other wills being only inferred. But 
will, as each is conscious of it, presupposes a motive — a prompt- 
ing desire of some kind : absolute indifference excludes the 
conception of will. Moreover will, as implying a prompting 
desire, connotes some end contemplated as one to be achieved, 
and ceases with the achievement of it : some other will, referring 
to some other end, taking its place. That is to say, will, like 
emotion, necessarily supposes a series of states of consciousness. 
The conception of a divine will, derived from that of the human 
will, involves like it localization in space and time : the willing 
of each end excluding from consciousness for an interval the 
willing of other ends, and therefore being inconsistent with that 
omnipresent activity which simultaneously works out an infinity 
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of ends. It is the same with the ascription of intelligence. Not 
to dwell on the serial ifcy and limitation implied as before, we 
may note that intelligence, as alone conceivable by us, presup- 
poses existences independent of it and objective to it. It is 
carried on in terms of changes primarily wrought by alien 
activities — the impressions generated by things beyond con- 
sciousness, and the ideas derived from such impressions. To 
speak of an intelligence which exists in the absence of all such 
alien activities, is to use a meaningless word. If to the corollary 
that the First Cause, considered as intelligent, must be conti- 
nually affected by independent objective activities, it is replied 
that these have become such by act of creation, and were 
previously included in the First Cause ; then the reply is, that in 
such case the First Cause could, before this creation, have had 
nothing to generate in it such changes as those constituting what 
we call intelligence, and must therefore have been unintelligent 
at the time when intelligence was most called for. Hence it is 
clear that the intelligence ascribed answers in no respect to that 
which we know by the name. It is intelligence out of which all 
the characters constituting it have vanished. 

These and other difficulties, some of which are often discussed 
but never disposed of, must force men hereafter to drop the 
higher anthropomorphic characters given to the First Cause, as 
they have long since dropped the lower. The conception which 
has been enlarging from the beginning must go on enlarging, until, 
by disappearance of its limits, it becomes a consciousness which 
transcends the forms of distinct thought, though it for ever remains 
a consciousness, 

‘‘ But how can such a final consciousness of the Unknowable, 
thus tacitly alleged to be true, be reached by successive modifi- 
cations of a conception which was utterly untrue ? The ghost- 
theory of the savage is baseless. The material double of a dead 
man in which he believes, never had any existence. And if by 
gradual de-materialization of this double was produced the concep- 
tion of the supernatural agent in general — if the conception of 
a deity, formed by the dropping of some human attributes and 
traiisfiguration of others, resulted from continuance of this process ; 
is not the developed and purified conception, reached by pushing 
the process to its limit, a fiction also? Surely if the primitive 
belief .was absolutely false, all derived beliefs must be absolutely 
false,’’ 

This objection looks fatal ; and it would be fatal were its premiss 
valid. Unexpected as it will be to most readers, the answer here 
to be made is, that at the outset a germ of truth was contained 
in the primitive conception — the truth, namely, that the power 
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which manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently- 
conditioned form of the power which manifests itself beyond con- 
sciousness. 

Every voluntary act yields to the primitive man proof of a 
source of energy within him. Not that he thinks about his 
internal experiences ; but in these experiences this notioii lies 
latent. When producing motion in his limbs, and through them 
motion in other things, he is aware of the accompanying feeling 
of effort. And this sense of effort which is the antecedent of 
changes directly produced by him, becomes the conceived ante- 
cedent of changes not produced by him — furnishes him with a 
term of thougiit by which to represent the genesis of these 
o])jective changes. At first this idea of muscular force as ante- 
ceding unusual events around him, carries with it the whole 
assemblage of associated ideas. He thinks of the implied effort 
as an efl[ort exercised by a being wholly like himself. In course 
of time these doubles of the dead, supposed to be workers of 
all but the most familiar changes, are modified in conception. 
Besides becoming less grossly material,, some of them are develop- 
ed into larger personalities presiding over classes of phenomena 
which, being comparatively regular in their order, foster the idea 
of beings who, while far more powerful than men, are less 
variable in their modes of action. So that the idea of force as 
exercised by such beings comes to be less associated with tlie 
idea of a human gliost. Further advances by which minor 
supernatural agents become merged in one general agent, and 
by which the personality of this general agent is rendered vague 
wliile becoming widely extended, tend still further to dissociate 
the notion of objective force from the force known as such in 
consciousness ; and the dissociation reaches its extreme in the 
thoughts of the man of science, who interprets in terms of force 
not only the visible changes of sensible bodies but all pliysical 
changes whatever, even up to the undulations of the ethereal 
medium. Nevertheless, this force (l)e it force under that statical 
form by which matter resists, or utider that dynamical form dis- 
tinguished as energy) is to the last tliought of in terms of that 
internal energy which he is conscious of as muscular effort. He 
is compelled to symbolize objective force in terms of subjective 
force from lack of any other symbol. 

See now tim implications. That internal energy which in 
the experiences of the primitive man was always the imme- 
diate antecedent of changes wrought by him— that energy which, 
when interpreting external changes, he thought of along with 
those attributes of a human personality connected with it in 
himself; is the same energy which, freed from auihuopomorphic 
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i^ecompauinaeiits, is now figured as the cause of all external 
pheiioniena. The last stage reached is recognition of the truth 
tliat force as it exists beyond conseiousness, cannot be like what 
we know as force within consciousness ; and that yet, as either is 
capable of generating the other, they must be different modes of 
the same. Consequently, the final butcome of that speculation 
commenced by the primitive rnan^ is that the Pow'er manifested 
tiuoughout the Universe distinguished as material, is the same 
Power whicli in ourselves wells up under the form of consciousness, 

it is untrue, then, that the foregoing argument proposes to 
evolve a true belief from a belief which was wiiolly false. Gon- 
trariwise, the ultimate form of tlie religious consciousness is tlie 
final development of a consciousness which at the outset contained 
a gertn of truth obscured by multitudinous errors. 

Those who think that science is dissipating religious beliefs 
and sentiments seem unaware that whatever of mystery is taken 
from the old interpretation is added to the new. Or rather, we 
juay say that transference from the one to the other is accompanied 
by increase ; since, for an explanation which has a seeming feasi- 
biiity, it substitutes an explanation which, carrying us back only 
a certain distance, there leaves us in presence of the avowedly 
inexplicable. 

Under one of its aspects scientifie progress is a gradual trans- 
figuration of Nature. Where ordinary perception saw perfect 
simplicity, it reveals great complexity ; where there seemed abso- 
lute inertness, it discloses intense activity; and in what appears 
mere vacancy, it finds a marvellous play of forces. Each genera- 
tion of physicists discover in so-called “ brute matter^’ powers which, 
blit a few years liefore, the most instructed physicists would have 
thougiit incredible ; as instance the ability of a mere iron plate 
to take up the complicated aerial vibrations produced by articu- 
late speech, which, all translated into multitudinous and varied 
electric pulses, are re-translated a thousand miles off by another 
iron plate and again heard as articulate speech. When the ex- 
plorer of Nature sees that, quiescent as they appear, surrounding 
solid bodies are thus sensitive to forces which are infinitesimal in 
their amounts — when the spectioseope proves to him that mole- 
cules on tdie Earth pulsate in harmony with molecules in the stars 
— when there is forced on him the inference that every point in 
space thrills with an infinity of vibrations passing through it in all 
directions ; the conception to which he tends is much less that 
of a Uiiiverse of dead matter than that of a Universe everywhere 
alive : alive if not in the restricted sense, still in a general sense. 

This transfiguration, which the inquiries of physicists continually 
inciease, is aided by that other transfiguration resulting from 
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metapliysical inquiries. Subjective analysis compels us to admit 
that our scientific interpretations of the phenomena which objects 
present, are expressed in terms of our own variously-combined 
sensations and ideas — are expressed, that is, in elements belonging 
to consciousness, which are but symbols of the something beyond 
consciousness. Tiiough analysis afterwards reinstates our primitive 
beliefs^ to the extent of showing that behind every group of phe- 
nomenal manifestations there is always a nexws, which is the 
reality that remains fixed amid appearances which are variable | 
yet v/e are shown that this nema of reality is for ever inaccessible 
to consciousness. And when, once more, we remember that the 
activities constituting consciousness, being rigorously bounded, 
cannot bring in among themselves the activities beyond the bounds, 
which therefore seem unconscious, though production of either by 
the other seems to imply that they are of the same essential 
nature; this necessity we are under to think of the external 
energy in terms of the internal energy, gives rather a spiritualistic 
than a materialistic aspect to the Universe; further thought, 
however, obliging us to recognize the truth, that a conception given 
in phenomenal manifestations of this ultimate energy can in no 
wise show us what it is. 

While the beliefs to which analytic science thus leads 
are such as do not destroy the object-matter of religion, but 
simply transfigure it, science under its concrete forms enlarges 
the sphere for religious sentiment. From the very beginning 
the progress of knowledge has been accompanied by an in- 
creasing capacity for wonder. Among savages, the lowest are 
the least surprised when shown remarkable products of civilized 
art: astonishing the traveller by their indifference. And so 
little of the marvellous do they perceive in the grandest pheno- 
mena of Nature, that any inquiries concerning them they regard 
as childish trifling. This contrast in mental attitude between 
the lowest human beings and the higher human beings around 
us, is paralleled by the contrasts among the grades of these 
higher human beings themselves. It is not the rustic, nor the 
artizau, nor the trader, who sees something more than a mere 
matter of course in the hatching of a chick; but it is the 
biologist, who, pushing to the uttermost his analysis of vital 
phenomena, reaches his greatest perplexity when a speck of 
protoplasm under the microscope shows him life in its simplest form, 
and makes him feel that, however he formulates its processes, the 
actual play of forces remains unimaginable. Neither in the 
ordinary tourist nor in the deer-stalker climbing the mountains 
above him, does a highland glen rouse ideas beyond those of 
sport or of the picturesque ; but it may, and often does, in the 
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geologist. He, observing that Ijhe glacier-rounded rock he sits 
on has lost bj weathering but half an inch of its surface since 
a time far more remote thaii the beginnings of human civilization, 
and then trying to conceive the slow denudation which has cut 
out the whole valley, has thoughts of time and of power to 
which they are strangers — thoughts which, already utterly in- 
adequate to their objects, he feels to be still more futile on noting 
the contorted beds of gneiss around, which tell him of a time, 
immeasurably more remote, when far beneath the Earth^s surface 
they were in a half-melted state, and again tell him of a time, 
immensely exceeding this in remoteness, when their components 
•were sand and mud on the shores of an ancient sea. Nor is it 
ill the primitive peoples who supposed that the heavens rested on 
the mountain tops, any more than in the modern inheritors of 
their cosmogony who repeat that ‘^the heavens declare the glory 
of God;’ that we find the largest conceptions of the Universe or 
the greatest amount of wmnder excited by contemplation of it. 
ilather, it is in the astronomer, who sees in the Sun a mass so 
vast that even into one of his spots our Earth might be plunged 
without touching its edges ; and who by every finer telescope is 
shown an increased multitude of such suns, many of them far 
larger. 

Hereafter as heretofore, higher faculty and deeper insight will 
raise rather than lower this sentiment. At present the most 
powerful and most instructed intellect has neither the knowledge 
nor the capacity required for symbolizing in thought the totality 
of things. Occupied with one or other division of Nature, the 
man of science usually does not know enough of the oilier divi- 
sions even to rudely conceive the extent and complexity of their 
phenomena ; and supposing him to have adequate knowledge of 
each, yet he is unable to think of them as a whole. Wider and 
more complex intellect may hereafter help him to form a vague 
consciousness of them in their totality. We may say that just 
as an undeveloped musical faculty, able only to appreciate a 
simple melody, cannot grasp tlie variously entangled passages 
and harmonies of a symphony, which in the minds of composer 
and conductor are unified into involved musical effects awaken- 
ing far greater feeling than is possible to the musically uncultured ; 
so, by future more evolved iuteliigences, the course of tilings 
now apprehensible only in parts may be apprehensible all 
together, with an accompanying feeling as much beyond that of 
the present cultured man, as his feeling is beyond that of the 
savage. . . , 

And this feeling is not likely to be decreased but increased by 
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that analysis of knowledge which, while forcing him to Agnosti- 
cism, yet continually prompts him to imagine some solution of 
the Great Enigma which he knows cannot be solved. Especially 
must this be so when he remembers that the very notions, begin- 
ning and end, cause and purpose, are relative notions belonging 
to human thought, which are probably inapplicable to the IJiti- 
mate Keality transcending human thought ; and when, though 
suspecting that explanation is a word without meaning when 
applied to this Ultimate Eeality, he yet feels compelled to think 
there must be an explanation. 

But amid the mysteries whichi become the more mysterious the 
more they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute 
certainty, that he is ever in presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed. 
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Art. X,— is BEHAR RACK-RINTED? AN ENQUIRY 
INTO THE CONDITION OE THE BEHAR RYOTS. 

■ I 

1. Ref arts of Messrs. ToBm and Finuoank Government of 
India Gazette, %Qth October, 1883. 

t Wofes and Memorandum by Mr, Reynolds, Report of the 
Government of Bengal on the Rent Bill. ¥ol, I. 

S. Despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State on the proposed Amendment of the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant in Bengal, March, 1882, 

4. Notes by the Committee of the Behar Landholder^ Associ- 
ation on the proposed Rent law. Report of the Government of 
Bengal, Voi. 11. 

1. About the end of last year, four officers were deputed by the 
Bengal Goveroinent to enquire into and ascertain the equitable 
rent-rates in four selected areas. Two of them were appointed 
for Behar : Mr. Tobin for a selected tract in one of the South 
Gangetic districts, and Mr, Finucane for a selected tract in one of 
the North Gangetic districts of Behar. This was, so far as Is 
known to the public, the first and only enquiry into the economic 
condition of agriculture in Bengal and Behar since the present 
agitation for the amendment of the law of landlord and tenant 
commenced. Portions of the Reports of Mr. Tobin and the de- 
tailed Report of Mr. Finucane were published in the Gazette of 
India^ dated 20th October 1883. 

2. It is not clear why the first and second fortnightly Reports 
of Mr, Tobin, and the further reports of Mr. Tobin after the third, 
have not seen the light. In the 1 9th paragraph of his third 
fortnightly Report, dated 21st January 1883, published at pp. 
1756- 1758 of the Gazette, Mr. Tobin writes; — I shall now pro- 
ceed to complete my enquiries for four villages, which I have taken 
up in addition to those in my original list as approved by the 
Board, in your No. 1079 A., dated 5th December 1882. I am also 
proceeding to complete and despatch the reports required on the 
subject of staple crop and special crops, and to complete my 
enquiries into the increase of prices during the last forty years, 
which has necessitated careful search." One may be inclined to ask 
where are these reports, the early despatch of which had been thus 
promised. They would have furnished valuable data to test the 
accuracy of Mr. Finiicane's reports, and would doubtless have been 
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interesting reading by themselves. In the absence of all explan- 
ation as to tvhy they have been _ withheld from the public, 
the reason of such withdrawal is a matter of conjecture. 
LI r. Tobin, in an earlier part of his report referred to (para. 
4, p, 1757,) says : “I have pointed out in rny letter No. 45 that the 
occupancy ryots and those with the right to hold at fixed rates 
hold at one and the same rate. New ryots have been admitted 
to lands at the old prevailmg rate, and though the rate has not 
been changed for more than SO years, many of the existing ryots 
are new-comers.” And again, para. 12, “ 1 have therefore come 

to the conclusion that a table of fair and equitable rates, such as 
is contemplated by the rules, is an impossibility in the Northern 
as well as in the Southern tract ; unless, therefore, I receive orders 
to the contrary, I shallnot continue to attempt to prepare such a 
table.” The equitable rates, determined under the method con- 
templated by the rules followed by Mr. Finucane elsewhere, would 
have shown here an enormous increase over the old existing rates. 
We are not told whether, after Mr. Tobin discovered this, the en- 
quiry was continued,— possibly it was abandoned so far as the South 
Gangetio districts were concerned. It would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Tobin’s enquiries were abandoned, or their results 
not published, because they failed to countenance the preconceived 
notions of Government on the point. 

3. Now Mr. Tobin’s enquiries, so far as they have been made 
public, conclusively establish 

Isi. That in the North tract of the selected area in the South 
Gangetic districts, so far from the r}'ots being rack-rented, there 
has been no change in the rent-rates for the last 40 years, and 
that the tenants-at-will and occupancy ryots hold at the same 
rate as old ryots entitled to fixed rates, 

%nd. That so far from this rate being a rack-rent, the rate of 
rent paid by occupancy ryots in tlie tract is 
letter™ f very low, and the occupancy ryots sub- 

let their lands at from twice to ten times 
the gmastha (old) rates. 

Srd. That the average rates in the 19 villages embraced in 
Mr. Tobin’s report are found as follows : — 




Upparwar 

Deara.v,..'., 



Eate per bii»ab. 

Bate per bigab. 



.. . Mb, As, i\ 

Ks. As. P. 

1. 

Bakaicb... 

2 4 6 

«««•»* 

:% 

I)aaiaiijakra*i« 


2 6 4 

3. 

Hathibpur... 

... 114 6 


4. 

Beawan... 

... 2 8 3 

2 4 0 

5. 

Dea Permeshwar.. 

., 2 6 0 

...... 3 7 6 

6, 

Dumri,*. 

3 2 4 

.... 3 6 1 
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Durasum... 

IJpparwar 

Bate per bigah. 

Es, As. F. 

3 4 0 

Deara 

Eate per bigah. 
Es. As. P. 


EampeniekMon... ... 

3 1 

0 ..... 

3 13 4 

7. 

Klioba... 



4 0 0 

8. 

Eani Singanpura ...... 

3 3 

1 

3 6 3 

9. 

Kashi Singanpura. , , 

1 10 

31 

1 iO 11 

10. 

Bm singanpura... ... 

2 0 

6 

2 0 6 

31. 

Nagafcpnra ... 

2 2 

0 

2 2 0 

,12. 

, Bkenkara... 

3 2 

0 

, ■ *#*•.. ■ . 

13. 

' Nag Amartha Khurd 


. 

3 6 0 

14. 

Kharatwar... 

2 2 

0 

5 10 

15. 

Dhotha... 


...... 

6 4 8 

16. 

Ganguli... ... 



4 6 0 

37.' 

Ohatanpura... ... 

«i»* 


4 8 0 

38. 

Leurua... 

2 0 

0 

3 35 0 

19. 

Nag Amartha Khurd 


' 

3 9 0 


Total of 15 rates... 

34 13 

3. Total of 18 rates. ,.59 11 11 


Average... 

2 5 

2. Average ... 

3 5 1 


Average of Upparwar and Deara rates Es. 2-13-1 

These rates are not rack-rents : on the contrary they are admit- 
tedly low. 

4i5/i. That the average produce per acre in the following vill- 
ages, the only tracts for which the produce 


Para 9 of Mr. Tobin’s 
Keports, p, 1757. 


figures have been published, is as follows 


Maunds. 




Sukbigdi Eajah Deara... ... ... 15 

Ditto, Upparwar .. 

Eani Singanpura Tal lands... ... ... 14 

Ditto, Buldhus-highlands.., ... ... 11 

Taking an average, we get 11 Maunds, S5 seers, as the produce 
per acre. 

Mr. Tobin's report on the subject of staple crops, and special 
crops, and increase of prices during the last forty years, has 
been, as we have seen beifore, withheld from the public. 

4. One other point has been clearly made out by Mr. Tobin’s 
enquiries, and it is much to be regretted that the full text of his 
report has not been published. Imperfect as is the glimpse which 
we get of it, it is sufficient to show, in the light of facts, what low 
rents, fixity of tenure, and power to sub-let, may lead us to, so 
long as the habits of the ryots remain unchanged. We find : 

(а) That the occupancy ryots sub-let their lauds at from twice 
to ten times the giizastha rate. * 

(б) That they (the Guzastha ryots) have in past years held more 


* And yet the new law proposes no relief to sub-tenants. . On the con- 
trary, it proposes to deluge the whole land of Bengal and Behar with rack- 
rented ryots of this class. 
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land than thej could properly cultivate ; they generally select the 

Para 18 of Mr. Tobia-a ® Cultivation, viz., 

Eeportfl, page 1758 , peas, altQough it commands a very low price^ 
and does not yield a greater outturn than other crops. 

5. An interesting episode connected with this report is a 
correspondence with Mr. Nolan, Collector of Shahabad, a strong 
advocate of the peasant-proprietory school, an official who has 
always done his best to support the present agitation for 
the amendment of the law of landlord and tenant. The zemindary 
party has always maintained, with some show of reason, that 
the ill-judged action of Mr* Nolan did a good deal to intensify 
the agrarian disturbances at Bogra in the year 1873. 

He had found, at last, a set of peasant proprietors in the 
district of Shahabad in the Guzastha tenure-holders, and he had 
apparently, to his hearVs content and to the support of his pet 
theoiy, imagined ail good in them. Mr. Tohin^s enquiries show 
conclusively how illusory these visions of Utopian good in a pea- 
sant proprietorship had been. Mr, Nolan says, the peculiarity 
of the selected tract is that it is cultivated by ryots, of whom a 
considerable proportion have those gmastha rights, while nearly 
all have occupancy rights, and that the same leniency of the land- 
lord which permitted such privileges to grow up and continue, has 
prevented him from generally enhancing rents on other lands. 
It is not, therefore, a good example of the general condition of the 
district, and 1 objected to its selection for these enquiries, on the 
ground that it was not typical, and that there was no prevailing 
rate. But if in these respects it affords less information than could 
be wished, its condition is worthy of the attention of the framers 
of the Bill on other grounds. It is the object of some of the framers 
of the present Bill to secure for the ryots of Bengal as a body 
rights of occupancy at moderate rents, wliich they contend %vould 
insure superior cultivation through the improvements to be 
expected from those who enjoy security of title, a certain prosperi- 
ty in ordinary times, with the credit necessary to enable cultiva- 
tors to tide over periods of famine without becoming a burden 
on the taxes, and which would also, it is urged, tend to give to 
the tenants the independence and manliness of character general !y 
found among peasant-proprietors. On the other hand, there are 
many who believe that low rents and security end iu sloth, the 
sale of the land to speculators, and in the end to sub-lettiug at 
a rack-rent. It would be most important to ascertain whether in 
the selected tract the conditions loliich it is proposed to creMc else-* 
wkere^ have led to the results anticipated by the one school or the 
other: 

** I think that there can be no doubt in such a question. 
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Sub-lettiog is not unknown in Bhojpur, and some of the cultivators 
are in debt ; but these are exceptional cases. The general rule 
is, that the ryots cultivate their own lands with their own small 
capital, and when they sell their holdings, it is to others of their 
own class.^ Their industry is marked, and has resulted in the 
clearing of the jungle with which much of the land was covered 
BO years ago, and the creation of a cultivated area as well planted 
with fruit trees, f as well irrigated from wells, J and as well 
fenced as any 1 have seen in India. § No one can encamp for 
a day in the tract without being struck with its exceptional pros- 
perity, which contrasts strongly with the backward state of those 
parts of the district in which rents are high, and occupancy rights 
unknown. The credit of the cultivators is so good that, as you 
informed me, they generally borrow at the rate of 12 per cent., 
that is, on as good terms as their landlord. There would, there- 
fore, be no anxiety whatever as to their surviving without assis- 
tance a period of ordinary famine. As to their character, the 
objection I generally hear to it is, that it is too manly and indepen- 
dent The Bhojpur wrestlers have a name throughout the country^ 
and every man carries the large Bhojpur latti which he can 
use with great skill. They are equally ready to defend themselves 
in law courts with which the complication of rights,, inseparable from 
any system where the majority possessdnterest in land, has rendered 
them familiar. I have always found them open, communicative, 
ready to deal or to serve, and their honesty is proved by the low 
rate of interest demanded from them ; but they have another 
side of their character for any one who oppresses them. 

I think that these facts should be brought to the notice 
of Government as having a certain bearing on the general policy 
of the Bill, In the area to which your enquiries are contined, 
it would, I submit, appear that rights of occupancy at easy rents 
have been followed by comparative industry and prosperity^ 
and with their usual effects on the moral character of those who 
enjoy them.’^ 

The result of Mr, Tobin’s enquiries is a complete disposal of the 
contention of the opposing schools. It proves conclusively that low 
rents and security of tenure in the case of the Shahabad ryots, 
whose virtues Mr. Nolan extols to the skies, have ended in sloth, 


“^Out of 639 transfers, effected iu the year 1881-82, 217 or over SO per cent, 
were in favor of mahajuns, landlords, and others, vide the table in Mr! 
Secretary MaoBonneli’s letter to the Secretary, Grovernment of India, dated 
27th September 1883, 

t Planted and constructed at the expense of the Doomraon Eat 

t Ihid. 

§ Only by aaU (ridges of earth) as in other parts of India. 
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and to sub-letting at rack-rents. It proves that the object of some 
of the framers of the present Bill to secure for the ryots of Bengal 
as a body ri<^hts of occupancy at moderate rents, which they contend 
would insure superior cultivation through the improvements to 
be effected from those who enjoy security of title and a ceitam 
prosperity in ordinary times, is not likely to be realized ff lyots in 
Bengal and Behar have to be judged by their types m Shahabad. 
It pfoves that low rents and security of tenure would end, as they 
ha?e ended in the district of Shahabad, in bad cultivation, and the 
nf rroBS that require the least attentiOBi Mr* iobm 

Ndan^ remark about the good qualities of the Bhoj pur ryots, 
I aUee with him in what be says of their manliness indepen- 
Lnle and prosperity. I must, however, demur to what he says as 
to tLir indUtr^nd good cultivation. They have in past years he d 
lie land pencmJZy 

RpUct the crop that requires least euUivation^ viz, ^ 'peas, although %t 
t'nmmande a very l(m pricey (tnd does not yield a greaMr outturn 

Upds, ^here fUjpul. and 

Bhunbaes have been superseded by more industrious castes 1 notice 
a marked difference in the care with which the land is culti- 
vated I will, however, refer to the matter when submitting my 
Zalrenort” But this final report has not, perhaps, been found 
flccentaL by the advocates ofthe peasant-proprietory school, and 
f^nwhere i be found in the voluminous published papers 
!fn the Rent Bill. The secret of the prosperity of the peasant- 
moprietors here, in cases where they are not in debt as some 
S them admittedly are, is not the outturn they get for the bad 
cultivation of such cheap crops as require the least troub e n 
cultivation, but the rents they get by sub-letting their lauds, 
always more than they can properly cultivate, at twice to ten 
timebthe qmaatha rates they pay to the superior landlords. 
T pv are prosperous as middlemen, and the actual cultivators 
nf the soil whether as farm-labourers or sub-tenants, for whom 
the professors of the peasant-proprietory school design no pro- 
tpption or relief, are perhaps not a whit better off than the 
actual cultivators in other parts of Bengal and Behar, and yet 
tL Rent Bill proposes to turn the entire body of occupancy ryots 
in Bengal and Behar into such middlemen with numbers of 

miserable sub-tenants under them. , „ t, 

^ It is StXtisf victory to note tliSit tli6 Borird of poi** 

ban’s as the result of this enquiry, have modified their tone 
as to the loud charge of rack-renting against the whole body 
of zemindars of Behar, and they suggest a broad hue of de- 
marcation in the treatment of the laud-law question between 
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South Bebat and North Bebar. They ^ay in para. 7 of tbelr 
letter to Government, p. 1719 of the OAzdtIS Kt Dampier 
agrees with Mr. Fiuucane that the state of things existing in North 
Bebar as brought out in his present report, and compared with that 
existing in South Behar, Lower Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces, calls for the introduction in the Kent Bill of a pro- 
vision for a reduction of the existing rents, where they are 
found to be excessive, and also for provisions to check arbitrary 
enhancements." It implies that in South Behar existing rents 
are not excessive, and arbitrary enhancements are not generally 
prevalent. We now turn to Mr. Finucane's report, and the state 
of things alleged to exist in North Behar. 

II. 

1, The original papers, on which Mr. Finucane’s calculations 
are made and his report based, have not been published, and 
the public are therefore not in a position to test the accuracy 
of his figures. W e are not told whether the original settle- 
ment papers show what was the number of ryots in the villages 
under report at the time of settlement, and whether, except 
in the matter of irrigation, the places enjoyed the same 
advantages, in other respects, forty years ago, as they do now. 
We are not told what was the prevalent rate of rent at the 
date of the settlement in places adjacent for lands enjoying the 
same advantages as the lands of the villages under repoft. That 
population has increased during the last 40 years, is a fact 
well-known. Places which were sparsely populated then have 
now a redundant population to spare, and it is an admitted 
fact that where years ago, the demand was for ryots, the demand 
now is for land. In some of the villages of the districts of 
Bengal, where, for causes not material to our present pur- 
pose, population is sparse, the rate of rent is very low, and a great 
deal of indulgence has to be shown to ryots originally set- 
tling m them ; but once the ryots begin to settle, the rate of rent 
steadily rises _ up to the ra.tes prevalent in adjacent villages. 

2. Competition, as an important factor in regulating rates 
of rent, is not at all taken into account in Mr. Finucane’s 
reports ; and, however much the principle of free competition 
might have received a check in regulating rates of rent decieed 
by Courts through the High Court ruling in the great rent case, it 
cannot be doubted that in the private dealings between land- 
lords and tenants, oonspetition has always played, and will always 
continue to play, an important part. What effect this has 
had in regulating rents in the tract examined by Mr. Finucane, 
we will in a subsequent part of this article try to discover. That 
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.there is hard competition for land in the tract examined by 
Mr. Finucane is clearly established from the testimony of people 
relied on by him in his report. To his question, whether there 
were new settlers in the village Tubka Kbas, the Patwary and 
Jeth ryots said^ “ there is not land enough for old ryots ; why, 
they ask, should new ryots come?'’ (see p. 1728). It appears 
that an average holding is about 6 bigahs in extent.^ 
With this small area of holding it would be indeed 
surprising to find the ryots employing farm-labourers, as they 
are said to do, if they only made such small profit out of their 
cultivation as Mr. Finucane represents them to do. The tract 
examined by Mr. Finucane always possessed the facilities of 
irrigation by river water, and now has the special advantage of 
being situated within a few miles of the Tirhut State Railway, 

3. Mr. Finucane finds the average rates in the villages which 
lie went over, and the average produce per bigah, of staple (cereals 


only) crops, to be as follows 


Bs. A. 

P. 

Tubka Khas *«* 

• « • • *« 

... 3 1 

9 

Sarowli ... ••• 

« * • • » » 

• M 3 1 

0 

Tubka Magribi 

* » • ... 

... 1 14 

9 

Mohamodpur Sankara 

... ... 

... 3 12 

0 

Dulsingserai, excluding indigo 

Zerats .m 

3 i 

9 

Kooksa 


... 5 3 

3 

Tubka Kishenpur 


... 3 5 

11 

Raghupur «•* 

... 

... 2 4 

5 

Gangowli 

■ % 

«*• 

... 3 3 

6 


The average produce of Bheet lands is 22f maunds and of Dhan- 
war lands, as given for village Tubka Khas, 15 maunds per bigah. 

The average of the rates of rent for Tal-Dearah lands in the tract 
of Shahabad examined by Mr. Tobin, is Rs. 3-5-1 ; the 
highest average in any one village, being Rs. 6-4-8, in 
village Dhooba ; this is more than the highest average 
Rs. 5-3-3, in village Kooksa found by Mr. Finucane in tlie 
tract examined by him. All Mr. Finucane's rates are lower 
than the average Rs, 3-5-1 of TahDearah lands of the Shahabad 
tract, except the rates Rs. 3-12 for village M.ohamodpur San- 
kara, and the rate Rs. 5-3-3 for Kooksa, The general 
average of all the Tirhut rates is Rs. 3-3-7 which is 
lower than the average rate of Rs. 3-5-1 for Tal-Dearah lands 


Mr. Finucane finds 97 rent-rates in Tubka Khas, and remrirks : “ These 
97 rates are, it will be seen, neither village nor customary, nor soil class- 
rates. They are in fact ♦ personal ^ rates, made out by striking a separate 
average for each separate ryot^s holding. In 2882, the whole area cultivated 
was 623 bigahs, which gives 6 bigahs and odd for each of the separate 97 
holdings/' 
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in Sbahaba.d. It may be here noted that in order to get at a 
correct view of things, it is but fair to compare the Tirhut rates, 
which have been, according to Mr. Finucane, always variable, with 
the rent-rates of Shahabad JDeara lands which represent the 
gmastlia rent-rates comparatively more recent than the Uppar- 
war rates, which have never changed since the most olden times. 
But, after all, even comparing the average rent-rate of Deara-Tai 
and Upparwar lands of Shahabad (Es. 2-13-1 IJ) with the 
average rent-rate of Mr. Finucane, we find that the diflference is 
7 ans. 3 J pice only, or that the average Tirhut rent-rate is 15. 4 per 
cent, more than the Shahabad rate, a result which we get in- 
dependently from another source. The Eoad-cess returns for 1878- 
79 give the following valuation of land per square mile for the 

districts of Shahabad and Mozafarpur (see Mr. Reynolds’ notes 
p, 267, Yol. I. Report of the Government of Bengal) ; * 

Shahabad ... ... ... Ra. 1,300 

Mozafarpur ... ... ... ... „ 1^471 

which would show that the average incidence of rent in Tirhut 
is 18.1 per cent, more than in Shahabad. Comparino- the 
average incidence of rent per square mile as found from the 
Road-cess returns in Mr. Reynolds’ note referred to above, we find 
that the Tirhut rate is lower than the rent-rate per square mile 
of many of the districts of Bengal. The average valuations per 
square mile of some of the Bengal districts are as follows 

R(Sf, 


2,100 

2,100 

1,900 

l,oOO 

1,500 


Burdwan 
Hugliley 
Noakhally 
24-Perganahs 
Rajshahi ... 

All these rates are higher than the Mozafarpur rate of Rs. 1 471 
per square mile. Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, Deputy Collector, 
as the result of his enquiry in the select tract of the dis- 
trict of Murshidabad, found the average rent-rate in village Gopi- 
nathpur to be Rs. 2-8 per bigah.* The incidence of 
rent-rates In the district of Murshidabad as per Eoad-cess returns, 
is lower than the rent-rates of Burdwan, Hughley, Noakhally’ 
24-Perganahs, Rajshahi, Backergunge and Eungpur. It is r 1’ 
1,290 per square mile, i.e., a little less than that of Shahabad’ 
and Rs. 181 less than that of Mozafarpur, and though the ratio 
of Rs. 2-8 of Murshidabad to Rs. 3-3, the average rent-rate 


* TheBehar bigah of 3,660 square yards is greater than the Bensal 
bigah ; but this has not been taken account of in the subsequent calculation 
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of Mr* Mnuoane ^moily equal to the ratio of 12&0 to 

I 47 I 3 the result Is strikingly approximate. 

4 The above facts show that the incidence of rent in the 
district of Mozafarpur is not higher than the average inci- 
dence of rent in the district sof Burdwan, Huglily, Noakhally, 
24-Perganahs, and Rajshahi, and only about 15 to 16 per cent, 
higher than that of Shahabad and Murshidabad. We have seen 
also that the average produce of lands in staple crops in 
the tract examined by Mr. Fiiiucane is 22-| maunds for Bheet and 
15, maunds for Dhanwar lands, or an average of 18 maunds 36 
seers per bigah. In the Shahabad tract, Mr. Tobin, as we have 
seen, found the average to, be 11 maunds 35 seers per acre and as 
the price rates in the district of Shahabad cannot be higher than 
the price rates in the tract examined by Mr. Fitmcane, we find that 
if the rent-rates, were proportionate to the quantity of produce, the 
rent- rates of Mozafarpur ought to have been one-and-half 
tim^ the rent-rate of Shahabad, or where the average rent- 
rate of Shahabad wa^ Es. 2-13-l| the average rent-rate 
of Mozafarpur ought to have been Rs, 4-3^ per bigah, which is 
a much higdier figuie than the actual average rate of Rs. 3-3 of 
the present day. 

5. Turning to the report of Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, we 
find that the produce in staple of a bigah of land in the villages 
visited by him, is as follows; — 

Qopinathpur, — 5 maunds, 17 seers of paddy, yielding 3 
maunds, 34 seers of rice. 

Raiahatti, — 3 maunds, 20 seers of paddy, yielding 2 maunds 
26 seers of rice. 

Thira,— 5 maunds, 10> seers of paddy, yielding 3 maunds, 29 
seers of rice. 

The average rent-rate in the first of these villages, is Rs. 2-8, 
in the second, Re. 1-13-6, and in the third, Re, 1-9-6 : all 
these rates are proportionately higher than the average rent-rate 
ofRs. 3-3 of Mozafarpur with the average produce yield of 
15 maunds dhan per bigah. 

6. But rents> which considered in relation to the value 
of the cereals may appear to be high, are not at all high 
when considered with reference to the value of the produce of 
tobacco, sugar-cane, jute, potato, poppy, and oil-seeds of sorts. 
Mr. Finiicane’s calculations are worthless, because he does not 
take into account the produce and value of oil-seeds, 
potatoes, poppy, and tobacco, and a number of other valuable 
products. In the tract examined, by Mr, Fioucane, tobacco 
appears to be to some extent grown. With reference to Tubka 
l^has, Mr, Finucane says, special crop rates are not charged, 
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for tobacco or otbor special crops (p. 1728). Only in one village 
(Kooksa), Mr. Finucane found a cess called KatouU, of Re.l-4! 
charged over and above the rent, on tobacco cultivation ; but though 
in the average rent-rate struck out of the Jatnabundi of this 
village, the cess is_ included, Mr. Finucance has not thought fit to 
take tobacco and its prices into account in the calculation of his 
prices. Mr. Finucane has also not taken into account the produce 
stravr and its price, by no means an unimportant item according to 
Babu Parbutty Charan Rai’s calculations (see p. 1744), the price 
being about a fourth of the yield of paddy. It has also to be ob- 
served, that whereas in Bengal the highest rent-rates are charged 
for homestead lands (vide Report of Babu Parbutty Charan Rai and 
Mr. McPherson), no rent is charged for the site of the ryot’s house 
in the tract examined by Mr. Finucane (vide p. 1728), or generally 
in any district of Behar ; nor any rent charged for groves and 
thatching grass. The average rent-rate of Rs. 3-3 of Mozafarpur 
for a bigah of 3,660 square yards of culturable lauds includes thus 
the rent that would he due in other cases for homesteads, fruit 
trees and thatching grass. The tract examined by Mr. Finucane 
is also a rich field for indigo, and it is but natural that competition 
between the indigo planters, and the ryots, should, to a certain 
extent, raise the rents. 

7. There is no absolute standard of rent, by a reference 
to which you can say that a certain rate of rent is rack-rent. 
What is rack-rent in one part of the country is not rack-rent 
in, another ; what would be rack-rent by reference to the 
produce and price in one year, would not be rack-rent with 
reference to the produce or price of another year j what would be 
rack-rent by reference to one kind of produce and its price,, 
would not be rack-rent, with reference to another kind of produce 
which the field yields or can yield, and the price obtainable for 
the same; what would be rack-rent with reference to the wages of 
labour and the standard of comfort of the ryot’s living in one 
part of the country, would not be rack-rent with reference 
^ the rate of labour-wages, and the cost of living of the ryot 
in another tract. A variety of circumstances has to be taken 
into consideration in determining what is rack-rent, and nothin^ 
can be more mistaken than a determination of the standard 
rent-rates, without taking all these circumstances into 
account. 

8. Nothing is more common than for a ryot to take up 
a holding at a higher rent-rate than ordinary for a portion of 
such holding, simply for the sake of high profits which he can 
make for another portion of the same. In an ordinary holdino' 
of 10 bighas in Behar, as we show more in detail in another part 

of this note, one or two bigahs are poppy, potatoea, sugar-cane or 
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cotton lands, and. all the rents for the entire holding, and a margin 
of profits come out of the yield of this one bigah or two ; 
the remainder yields cereals, and all this is the ryot's own. 
The remark of the Hon’ble Mr. Gibbon, with reference 
to this matter, is so very pertinent, that we quote it in emtemo. 
"Mr. Finncane, whose reports are largely quoted, enters more 
fully into the subject. He has taken the relative prices of 
edible crops now and some forty years ago, as the basis of his 
argument ; but he has made the mistake of considering staple 
crops to consist of cereals only. He has omitted to take the 
area under opium, potatoes, tobacco, cotton fabrics of sorts, 
dyes of sorts, turmeric, ginger, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, &c., into consi- 
deration, or the extraordinary increase that has taken place in the 
cultivation of these crops since the Permanent Settlement. In 
1840, Government distributed 37 lakhs of rupees throughout 
India for opium, in 1881-82 it distributed nearly six times that 
sum. To make an exact estimate of the value of the gross 
produce of the country in 1793 now I presume is impossible, 
and until it is done, all comparison between the average value 
of lands at the time of the Permanent Settlement and now must 
be deceptive. We planters, without any access to figures, can 
but form our opinions from what we see going on around us ; 
we can but see that the province has made the most extraordi- 
nary stride in prosperity of late years, and we believe that it 
was the intention of the Legislature that the Zemindar should 
share in it with the ryot. That some ryots on each estate may 
be rack-rented is not only possible but very probable. Some 
lands may be rack-rented at two rupees an acre, whereas lands 
in their vicinity may be cheap at ten rupees. It is difficult to 
believe that a district which is able to pay the greater portion of 
its landlord's rent from the produce of any one crop ^ grown on 
ife, can be rack-rented, and that it requires the drastic remedies 
people have recommended for it. Ohumparnn, which pays its 
landlords in round figures some twenty-four lakhs of rupees, and 
has a million and a half acres of land under cultivation, receives 
from 16 to 18 lakhs of rupees per annum for 70,000 acres under 
poppy. Shahabad and Gy a might meet their landlords* rents 
from the proceeds of the sugar-cane crop alone; the value of 
sugar carried by the Gya State Railway from the town of Gy a 
was valued at 37 lakhs for one season. Tirhut and Hurbhaoga 
might pay their rents from the proceeds of the tobacco crop.” 

* As an illustration, take the poppy crop. It is cultivated in 4,610,860 bigahs, 
a very sautll proportion of the cuiturable area of Behar. It brings to the poc- 
ket of the cultivators Es. 10,718,715, nearly one-third of the gross ren- 
tal of the whole province, which, from the Eoad-cess returns of 1878-79, is 
seen to be Ka. 32,634,108. 
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9. We BOW come to the method adopted by Mr, Finucane 
in ascertaining what should be the equitable rate of rent He 
examined, under the rule of proportion laid down in the great 
rent case, whether the rent in 1882 is proportionate to the rent 
in 1840. We are not told why the rule of proportion alone should 
be followed in discussing whether rents have been legitimately en- 
hanced. The rule of proportion was only laid down by the J udges 
in 1865 and Mr. Finucane carries his enquiries back to 1840; can 
Finucane show that previous to the date when the Judges 
laid down the rule of proportion, rents used to be enhanced only 
on that rule, and on no other % Again, are not other grounds for 
enhancement allowed, and allowable even after the rule of pro- 
portion had been laid down ; and have not parties, by private 
agreements amongst themselves, followed other rules than the 
grounds allowed for enhancement in courts of law? Such private 
contracts have never before this been held to be illegal. And 
even under the procedure laid down for courts, rents can be en- 
hanced if the rates are lower than those prevalent in the places 
adjacent. Competition has, as we have seen before, been an 
important factor in the determination of the rate of rents, and 
the tract examined by Mr. Finucane is undoubtedly more popu- 
lous than the tracts under the examination of Messrs, Tobin and 
McPherson, and Babii Parbutty Oharan Eai, as the following 
figures show : — 


Population per 
square mile. 

... 728 
... 403 
... 566 
... 455 


Mojzafarpur ... ... ... 

Sbahabad ... ... ... 

Murshidabad ... ... ... 

Bogra 

10, A great competitor for land, in the shape of the indigo planter, 
has been for some years in the neighbourhood, and the Tirhut State 
Railway must have given a fresh impetus to such competition. But 
putting aside all these considerations, we will examine Mr. 
Finucane’s method on its own merits, and if our readers will bear 
with us, we will make it clear that Mr, Finucane fails even herein 
showing that rent-rates in the tract examined by him are not at all 
proportionate to the rise in prices from 1840 to 1882. Mr, 
Finucane^ as we have seen, takes into his calculations only 
the cereals, and leaves all other important and valuable products 
aside. One of the chief factors in Mr. Finucane's calculation is 
the amount of produce in 1840 and that in 1882. Mr. Finucane 
disposes of this, by assuming, on what evidence it is not- clear, that 
there has been no increase in the productiveness of the soil. The 
next factor is the price current in 1840^ and the price current of 
the present day.W hatever may be said of the value of the evidence 
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on which Mr. Finucane fixes the price current of 1840, It is certain 
that he makes a mistake in determiniog the price current of the 
year 1882. The statement of price current for the years 1880-81-82 
gave only the price of rice, and not paddy [vi^e his Report, p. 1730 
of the Qautte). Again, he takes for his purpose the average 
of 1881-82, and leaves 1880 out of calculation, as an abnormal 
year ; -there was, however, no evidence before him that the 
year 1840 in the cycle of years and droughts was not also an ab- 
normal year ; we will show in a subsequent part of this note how 
his calculations would be materially afiected if he had taken 
the price current of 1880 into* account in making his average; 
but leaving this for the present aside, we will follow Mr, Finucane 
in his calculations. The average price of common rice Mr. Finucane 
finds to be one rupee for 25| seers in 1881-82, and the price of 
paddy he takes to be fifty seers for the rupee. Paddy, he says 
in a foot-note, does not sell at the same rate per rupee as its equi- 
valent in rice, as the purchaser suffers from the loss of Weight 
in drying, carriage, storage, &c. (Mr. Finucane perhaps does not 
think that paddy is sold when it is yet unreaped in the field). 
But all these losses are allowed in Babu Parbutty Charan Rai’s 
calculations, and Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, whose experience 
in these matters we take to be more trustworthy than that of Mr. 
Finucane, finds (see p. 1744 of the OazMe) that five maunds, seven- 
teen seers of paddy yields three maunds, thirty-four seers of rice, or 
in other words, thirty-five seers, fourteen chuttacks of paddy yield 
25| seers of rice. Therefore, when common rice sells at 25| seers 
for the rupee, common paddy ought to sell at thirty-five seers, 
fourteen chuttacks for the rupee, ^ and not fifty seers. Allowing for 
this mistake of calculation, Mr. Finucane’s table of prices 
published at p. 1720 of the ought to stand thus 

A. 



price hi 

1 1247 Fs*. 

■ (184© 

Price in 
1289* Ps. 
(188^ A.D.) 

Percentage of in- 
crease in prices 
since 1840. 

Unhnsked Rice (Bhan) ... 

Seers 80 s. w. 
per rupee, 
90 

Seers 80 s. w. 
per rupee, 

* m 

150 

Indian Corn ... 

' 80 

m' 

77 

Barley ... ... 

70 

40 

75 

M.illets #*• .*• 

60 

50 

60 


Average increase 88 per cent. 


* We need not be surprised to find that this is the selling price of paddy 
given in the Tajpur returns, yet Mr. Fimican© overlooks thia. 
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Mr. Finucane (vicZe p. 1736 of the Gazette, says, that infoima- 
tion regarding the prices of barley and millets for the purpose of 
comparison is not available. Where, then, does he get his figures 
from ? If they had been put up at haphazard simply to suit his 
figures for uulmsked paddy, they ought to stand as in the 
table annexed with the figure corrected for paddy. That will give 
us something like the Bazar price of these cereals, and the table 
will then stand thus: — 

" B, 


■ . . . ■ "iP' 

Price in 
1247 Fs. 
(1840 A.I)). 

Price in 
1289 Fs. 
(1882 A.D). 

Percentage of in- 
crease in prices 
since 1840,. 


Seers 80 s. w. 

Seers 80 s. w 



; per rupee. 

per rupee. 


Unhnsked Rice (Dlian) ... 

90 

^ 36 

150 

Indian Com 

80 

> 45 

77 

Barley 

70 

28 

150 

Millets ••• •«. 

' 80 

32 

1 150 


Average increase, 132 per cent. 


The great variety in the different kinds of, paddy and the diver- 
sity in their prices are pretty generally known ; this variety is 
oftentimes to be found in the same village; but Mr. E^’inucanes 
calculations take for granted that the paddy of the Ameen of 1840 
was the same kind of paddy which yielded common rice sold in 
the bazars in 1882, for 25| seers for the rupee. This may, however, 
appear to be a small matter ; but there does not appear to be any 
reason why, in calculating averages, the price current of 1880 was 
not to be taken into account, simply on the ground that it was an 
abnormal year, that is, in other words, it would reduce the figure 
of the average. The average by taking the price rates of 1880 
into account comes down to 22 seers rice for the rupee, — a figure 
which would correspond to 81 seers, 8 chuttacks of paddy, and 
the table in that case would stand thus, as regards th^ price of 
unhusked paddy : — 

a 



Price in 

1247 Fs. 
(1840 A.U). 

Price in 

1289 Fs 
(1882 A.D), 

Percentage of 
increase since 
1840. 


Seers of 80 s. w. 

Seers of 80 s, w. 



per rupee. 

per rupee. 


Unhusked Rice (Dhan) 

90 

31J seers 

184 


25 
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Tiie following table gives the increase of rent-rates since 1840, 
according to Mr. Finucane's calculations : — 



Average rate 
per bigah in 
1247 Fs. 
(1S40 A.D). 

Average rate 
in 1289 Fs. 
(1882 A.D.) in- 
cluding abioabs. 

'Percentage of 
increase in rent- 
raies since 
1840, 


B. A. F. 

R. A. 

F. 


Tubka Khas .. 

1 1 3 

3 1 

9 

188 

Tnbka Mngribi 

1 1 3 

1 14 

9 

80 

Idobamodpnr Sankara 

* not given 

3 12 

0 


Dnlsinhaserai 

* not given 

3 1 

9 

"... . — — . y 

Kooksa 

* not given 

5 5 

3 


I'ubka Kissenpur 

t 1 9 0 

3 5 

11 

no 

Baghiipnr ... 

11 14 0 

2 4 

8 

2(\ 

Gangowli 

00 

3 3 

6 

70 


li. Now, we find from the above table that an important factor is 
wanting with respect to three villages, Mohamodpur 

Sanlara, Dukinghaserai and Kooksa. Mr. Finncane has not been 
able to ascertain the rate of rent prevalent in 1840, and it is thus 
impossible to apply the rule of proportion. In applying the rule 
of proportion, he can only take the actual rent-rate as the 
basis of his calculations: he is certainly not justified in con- 
structing a table by assuming for his purpose a main factor. 
Nothing is more common than different rates prevailing in two 
neiglibouring villages ; in fact the diversity found in the same 
locality is so very great that the Board had to give up in despair 
the long-cherislied idea of Government officials of constructing a 
table of rates. As regards two of the villages, Ragiiupur and 
Gangowli, the rent-rates have not kept pace with the increase 
of price of 73 per cent, of Mr. Finucanek table. They are 
certainly much lower than the increase shown in tables A, B. 
and C. The rent of Raghupur would have to be increased 
more than 50 per cent., if Mr. Finucane’s idea v/as to be 
law. The rent of Gangowli would also have to be increased to 


Mr. riiuicane gives the rate in his final report as Re. 1-1-S, the rate 
prevalent in neighbouring villages in 1840. With regard to Dulsinhagerai, 
be simply compares the rent-rates and prices of 186S with the rent-rates and 
prices of 1882, and recommends reduction of the rent-rate of 1882 by 40 
per c<'nt. 

t l\[i\ Finncane 'Ogives it as Re. 1-9, the rate found prevalent in a 
neighbouring village. 

I Mr. Finucaue remarks with reference to this village, that the enhance- 
ment of rates is not excessive with reference to increase of prices, and that 
the present rates are low compared with the rates of 1247 (1840 A.D.) 
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some extent. The rent-rate of Tubka Mueribi. shows only a no- 
minal increase over the rise of prices in 3Ir, Finucane's table, and 
is lower than the percentage of increase shown in the corrected 
tables A, B. and C. ; the rent-rate of Tubka Kishenpnr is also 
below the percentage of increase as shown in tables B. and C. The 
only village in which a nominal increase is.showm is village 
Tubka Khas, and the explanation is not only to be found in what 
we have stated before, imt also as it appears to us, after a careful 
manipulation of the figures in one of Mr. Finiicane’s tables, in one 
of his mistakes. We refer to the table headed abstract of Jumrna- 
bundi rpublislied at p. 1726 of the Oamtte), Mr. Finucane gives 
the table thus; — 


Ahdract of Jummahundifor the year 1242 F, S. (1835 A, D.) 


Total A be a of 
Lands. 

1. 

2. 

Detail of Culti- 
vated lands. 

3. 

Kate of Kent 
per bigah. 

■ 4 . 

B. K. D. 

No. 

B. 

K. 

D. 

Ks. 

As. 

P. 

424 13 9 

1 

0 

7 

10 

6 

0 

0 


2 

0 

8 

15 

1 ' ■ ^ 

0 

0 


3 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 


4 

0 

3 

0 

3 ' 

4 

0 


5 

1 

9 

10 

3 

2 

0 


6 

0 

17 

0 

3 

0 

0 


7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 


8 

11 

0 

13 

2 

10 

0 


9 

9 

17 

8 

2 

8 

0 


10 

0 

14 

0 

2 

7 

0 


11 

5 

14 

0 

2 

6 

0 


12 

2 

15 

0 

2 

4 

0 


13 

16 

6 

n 

2 

0 

0 


14 

0 

15 

0 

1 

14 

0 


15 

2 

5 

0 

1 

12 

0 


16 

12 

11 

0 

1 

10 

0 


17 

32 

11 

10 

1 

8 

0 


18 

9 

16 

6 

1 

6 

6 


19 

1 

16 

13 

1 

6 

0 


20 

1 

9 

0 

1 

4 

0 


21 

81 

7 

10 

1 

0 

0 

, , 

22 

6 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 


23 

8 

16 

0 

0 

14 

0 


24 

20 

15 

12 

0 

12 

0 


25 

3 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 


26 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 


27 

19 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 


28 

20 

0 

0 


6 

0 


29 

7 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 


Bhowii. , 

19 

. ,43 . 

. 0 





Jammabuadi ,,, Ils, 459*12“10-|, 
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Now, by adding up the figures in colainu 3, find that 
the total quantity of land cultivated at Nuckdi (cash-rates) 
in this village in 1835 was 282 bigahs, 15 cottabs, 17 dhurs, while 
adding up the 19 bigahs, 13 cottahs held in Bhowli, we get the 
quantity of the culturable land of the village at 802 bigahs, 8 
cottahs, and not 424 bigahs, 13 cottahs, 9 dhurs, as Mr. Finucane 
puts it in his table. It is doubtless a clerical mistake; but the 
mistake vitiates the whole of the calculation, and favours the side 
to which Mr. Fiuucane’s mind leaned. By working up the rents from 
column 3 and column 4, the quantity of land and the rates, as in 
the table following the one below, we find that the total Jumma 
(rent) for the Nuckdi (cash) lands is Rs. 349-10-10, which gives 
us Re. 1-3-4 per bigah, but Mr, Finucane gives the Jumma, 
including the price of the share of the produce of the 19 bigahs, 13 
cottahs Bhowli lands at Rs. 459-12-10^, and the rate per bigah 
on this total Jumma would be Re. 1-8, The average rate per 
bigah, in 1882, Mr. Finucane finds to be Rs. 3-1-9 from 
the Patwary’s Jummabundifor that year, though here again, by 
working out Mr. Finucane's table, we find a difierent result, as we 
show below in our table ; but taking for our purpose Rs. 3-1-9, 
as the average for 1882, the percentage of increase in rent 
since 1840 is as shown in the table below: — 



HOME DEPTT 
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!2. We have only to remark that we have not had time to 
subject Mr. Finucane’s other figures to a similar close scrutiny. 
To sum up, we have shown that a variety of causes, foremost 
amongst them competition and the prevalence of higher rents in 
the vicinity, have conduced to bring up the rent-rates in the tract 
examined by Mr. Finucane ; that these rent-rates, compared with 
the rent-rates pronounced to be abnormally low by a conapeteut 
authority, are not at all high ; that they are nothigh with 
regard to the productiveness of the tract, when compared with the 
rent-rate of the tract examined by Balm Parbtitty Charan Rai. 
That, as a matter of fact, the incidence of rent in the district of 
Mozafarpur as found from the Road-cess returns, is not at all 
high. That the valuation per square mile shows that the rent in 
Mozafarpur is lower than rents in several districts of Bengal. 
That Mr. Finucane was not at all justified in throwing out of 
his calculations the prices of other valuable products and framing his 
tables on the prices of cereals alone ; that even on that calcula- 
tion, it has not at all been made out that the rents are high and 
are the result of illegal enhancement. Tiiat if private contracts 
were to be done away with, and only the method of Mr. Finucane 
adopted, in determining what is the equitable rate of rent, the 
rent-rate, in the tract examined by him would have to be raised 
all round, as the following table clearly shows, and not to be 
reduced, as he recommends 


T— — ■■ . " ■■■ 

Average rate 
per bigah in 
1247 Fs. (1840; 
A. I>. 

Add 184 per 
cent, for in- 
crease in 
prices. 

Total, being 
new allround 
rate. 

Existing all 
round rate 
per bigab. 

Percentage of 
increase on ex- 
isting rates that 
will have to be 
made. 


Rs. As, 

R. 

Rs. 

As. P. 


As. P. 

Rs. 

As. P. 

* 

TubkaKhas 

^ 3 

4 

a 

3 4 

3 

6 8 

2 

9 & 

38 

TubkaMagribi 

1 'X 

3 

X 

tS 3 

3 

0 6 

X 

14 9 

60 

r 

Tubka Kishenpui* ♦ . 

X 9 

0 

% 

*3 0 

4 

6 0 

3 

S tt 


Raghupur . * , 

I 14 

0 

3 

6 0 

s 

« 0 

* 

t. * 

xt8 

Gangowli 

X 14 

8 

3 

6 0 

s 

2 8 

1 

3 

3 s 

60 
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13. One or two words moi’e, with reference to Mr. Finucane’s 
report, and we will have done with this part of onr casf\ Mr. Finii- 
caoe, who was deputed to ascertain the rates in the Narliun estates, 
appears to have travelled out of his jurisdiction, and examined 
the rates in some of the non-Narhim villages as well. The result 
of this enquiry Mr. Finucane embodies in his final report to tlie 
Board p. 1721), and this part of his report has been largely 
quoted by Hoo'ble Members in Council in support of the Bill. 
-Mr. Finucane finds that while the average rate all round for 
Narhun villages is Rs. 8-6 per local bigah of land under cultivation, 
or Rs. 5-6-4 per acrO) tit e average rate all round for the non- 
Narhun villages is Rs. 8-9-6 per bigah, or Rs. 5-12 per acre. 
That, as regards two villages, Damodarpur, and Jaizpatee, for which 
alone the data for comparison were available, the area under culti- 
vation has increased 3 per cent, in the former village, and decreased 
3‘9 per cent, in the latter since 1247 Fs. (1840 A.D..), while the 
rental of these villages has increased by "200 per ceiit. and 500 
per cent, respectively, ixi the same period. The facts as we have 
learnt from a reliable source are these: Damodarpur and 
Jaizpatee are resumed estates, and at the resumption pro- 
ceedings in 1840, the Amin, who was deputed to make the 
local enquiry, fixed the assets at 151 rupees, without reference 
to the actual Jiimmabundi. That at the date of resumption, 
lands under cultivation in Jaizpatee were 78 bigahs only, and the 
village used to be under water for a great part of the year, till 
long after, when the Malik (proprietor) had made bunds (embank- 
ments). Even on the Amines Jumraabundi, the rent-rate appears to 
have been about 2 rupees, and the increase now is 850, and not 
500 per cent, as Mr. Finucane has it. Mr. Finucane takes for 
granted that the original rent-rate was fair and equitable. This 
he may be warranted in doing by the rule of proportion as 
laid down by the High Court ; but be should have borne 
Sa mind that in private dealings, either in this tract or else- 
where, people would not like to perpetuate a blunder by following 
a rule of proportion, if they knew that for some reason or other 
the main factor, i. e., the origiiial rent- rate, was not fair 
and equitable. Again, on the facts as reported to us, the reason 
of the rise in the rent-rate is at once clear. The proprietor has 
gone on making embankments (bunds) at considerable outlay, 
and has thus rendered the lands more productive. 

14. Another matter not directly bearing on our present subject, 
but incidental to the question of the reform of the land-law, arising 
out of Mr, Finucane's report, is the absence of any custom of sub- 
letting or transferability of ryoti-holdings in the tract under Mr. 
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Finiicatie's examination. The ryots are now only beginning, at 
the instance of indigo planters and for the benefit of these latter, 
to part with their lands to indigo factories, under what is design- 
ated a kiiTtludi system. Mr. Finucane says (p. 1724) There 
are few sub-tenants : these few consist merely of farm-labourers, 
who are allowed by their employers to cultivate a bigah or so of 
their etnployer's land, either on ihe battaia system, or at the rates 
paid by the principal tenants themselves. The system of sub- 
letting ryoti lands to indigo factories, on what are called kur- 
tiiali pottahs, is, I am informed by the Sub-registrar of Dulsing- 
serai, being extended, but the cases of this kind which came 
under my notice were cases in which there was a dispute between 
the ryots and zemindar in villages held khas ; and in villages 
held under lease, they were cases in which it was alleged that the 
Dulsingserai factory wished to retain possession of lands 

after the expiration of its lease, on the ground that such lands 
were sub-let to it by the ryots/' Whether it is wise to give a 
longer rope to the ryot to hang himself, as the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill proposes to do, we leave our legislators to settle, 

IIT. 

L We now come to Mr. Reynolds' memorandum, and to some 
other miscellaneous vague statements of various kinds, on which the 
charge of rack-renting in Behar is based. Mr. Reynolds com- 
pares the rental per square mile of several districts from the 
Road-cess returns, a method of enquiry to which his attention 
appears to have been directed by a note of the Behar Landholders' 
Association. This mode of enquiry, however, has one great defect, 
and this Mr. Reynolds overlooks : it takes for granted tiiat the 
lands of all the districts under comparison are equally cultivated. 
As the result of this comparison, Mr. Reynolds finds that Behar 
is rack-rented ; hut the figures which he has published in his note 
do not, however, establish his position. The figures for the 
districts of the Patna Division are as follows ; — 


Patna ... 

••• 


Bs. 

»•« 2,760 

Grja 



3,500 

SLab abaci ... 

* • 


3.300 

Mozafarpur ,, 



.. 1,471 

Darbhangah . . 

■ ; '. . '■ ■ 

... 

... 1,922 

Sanm 

' ■ 

■ ■ ■ 

... 2,020 

Cbumpariin .. 


• •t 

742 


The average for the Patna Division is Rs. 1,635 per square 
mile, and, taking the following seven districts of Bengal, we find 
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that tlie average rental per square mile is higher than the average 

of the Patna Division : — _ 

Es. 


Burdwaa 
Hiighelj 
Noakhally 
24-Perguunahs 
Bajsbahi 
Backerguiige 
Kungpur 


2,100 

2,100 

1,900 

1,500 

1,500 

1,400 

1,300 


This does not show that the districts of the Patna Division 
are more rack-rented than the districts of Bengal named above* 
But, says Mr. Reynolds, the question may be looked at from 
another point of view, by considering not the amount which is 
taken by the landlord, but the value of the share which is left 
to the ryot. While in Backergunge it is^ Rs. 15 for every 
rupee of rent the ryot pays, in Gya it is only Rs. 2 for 
each rupee of the rent.” Now we ask, where did Mr. Reynolds 
get his figures from \ Did he institute any enquiry in this 
matter? Well, no ; for Backergunge Mr. Reynolds^ words are it 
is said, that in some parts of Backergunge, tlie rent is not more 
than one-fortieth of the gross produce. The average rent is 
probably double this, or one-twentieth ; but let us suppose it to 
be even as much as one- sixteen thr W^hy leave the matter to 
guesses and suppositions, when a little enquiry would have been 
pertinent ? As for Gya, Mr. Reynolds says the landlord takes 
half the crop, and his share is never less than one-fourth of the 
produce.’' flerej, again, we have no enquiry. We give below the 
figures for an average holding of a ryot in a Behar district. The 
area would be about 10 bigabs with a little homestead land for 
which no ground rent is charged. About 2 bigahs out of 10 
would be Dili (high) lands, and the rest Tal or Bahiirsi, The 
Dili lands would, on an average, bear a rent of 6 rupees per 
bigab, and the Bahursi 2 rupees per bigab. The rent payable 
would be 28 rupees per annum^ and the produce in an average 
year would be as follows ; — 

Es. A. P. 


10 Cottabs Poppy 

— Makai 

1 Potatoe 

-Makai 


seers 
5 nids. 
25 mds. 
10 mds. 


10 Ooitahs Seeds, vegetables of sorts, with Bhadoi crops, 
8 Biphs Bnhnrsi if Dhaowar, 15 mds. per big. 120 mds., 
Bari Kesari, 3 mds. per bigah ... 

-- " -Btraw . ^ ■ ..f , 


11 

6 

30 

10 

15 
100 

16 
20 


Total Es. 202 4 0 
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8 Bigalig Bahursi iands if y Yielding about; the 
Eabbi for wheat, pulses, > same price as . the 
oilseeds, &c. ) Dhanwar lands. 

2. In December 1875, Mr. Metcalfe, the OifSciating Commissioner 
of the Patna Division, reported ‘ In the present year there are 
excellent crops in some places, and none at ail in others. Within 
seventeen years tliere have been five similar years, in each of which 
a certain part of the population has died of starvation and he 
finds one of the causes of this state of things to be the follow- 
ing That the cultivator is left with an area barely sufficient 
to raise the food he requires for his family, that in times of 
drought, having no margin of cultivation left, he is short of food, 
as the yield is below his requirements/^ According to Mr, 
Metcalfe, therefore, it is the smallness of the ryots' holding that is 
the cause of his woe. We are not told, however, what is the area 
of an average holding in Behar ; but granting that the area is 
comparative!}?- small, what does it show I That overpopulation, 
the exclusive devotion of the people to agricultural pursuits, 
and tlie sub-division of holdings, under the law of inheritance both 
Hindu and Mohamedan, are doing their work in diminishing 
the size of the Ryoti holdings, and that the land system of the pro* 
vince is not at all answerable for this result. If, as on the other 
hand we find, keen competition has not yet succeeded in raising 
rents to rack-rents, we ought to see therein the good will 
of the zemindars to their ryots, and the advantage of customary 
tenures, which we ought not to be in a hurry to abolish by a 
stroke of the pen.. 

S. Mr. Metcalfe's remarks appear primarily to have led to the 
deputation of Messrs. Geddes and MacDonnell to report upon 
tlie condition and prospects of the country. The full text 
of their report has never been given to the public. They ascribe 
the ryots' ills and woes to the precariousness of their tenure. 
Whether, owing to this precariousness, rents had risen to rack- 
rents, they do not say ; and they do not give us the facts on which 
they base their assertion. No authentic cases of illegal ejectment 
are found in the quotation from their reports, embodied in the 
despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
for India ; a.ud, as a matter of fact, we know from the records 
of the Civil Courts, that ejectment suits in the districts 
embraced in their enquiry, are very few. Mr. Finucane in 
his enquiry finds that almost all the ryots in the tract exa- 
mined by him have rights of occupancy, and that they have 
been holding their lands for a long time without any kind 
of disturbance. With all evidence, negative and positive, before us 
we can only set down Mr. Geddes' statement, that the people 
who plough and sow, and who ought to reap, have not a reasonable 
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assurance as to the fruit of their industry, " to high-flown rhetoric » 

This, and other reports of the same kind, the text of which has imver 
been published, led to the apppiotment of the Behar Rent Com- 
mission. But the moderate nature of their recommeodations attests 
that Behar was not in that chronic state of disorder and insecurity 
of landed tenures which sensational writers bad chosen to represent. 
Mr. Finucane^s report was not before the Government ot Indp 
when it indited its despatch to the Secretary of State foi India in 
March 1882. The only evidence on which it thought fit to con- 
demn the landed system of Behar as rack-renting, and to represent 
the condition of its ryots as low and depressed, was piimarily 
the note of Mr. Beynolds and the vague statements of the sort 
we have pointed out before. An undue amount of importance is 
given to some of these statements in the speeches of the 
Members of Council. 

IV. 

1. The Committee of the Behar Landholders’ Association in 
one of their notes give the following table of rent-rates, which they 
say they had collected from the Statistical Keporters 


Fatna m* 



Average rate of 
Bent per bigah. 

Bs. A. P. 
•,.16 0 

Gya if* 

• ft 

• «» 


0 110 

Bhahabad »** 

• *» 

««• 


1 0 8 

Durbhauga 


«•# 

f »« 

1 0 0 

Mozafarpur ... 


••• 


18 2 

1 7 1 

Barun 

f 1# 

tl« 

•»« 

Chumparua .*• 


«(» 


0 14 6 

Nuddea 


. ••• 

iff* 

0 15 0 

Jessore 


tt* ■■ 


0 14 10 

Mnrsbidabad 


tf9 


1 0 7 

X)aGca 


• •• 

««• 

0 14 5 

Furidpur 

« f » 



0 12 0 

1 6 5 

Backergunge 

» » » 



Mymensingh 




0 15 0 


The Committee say “ the above table shows the average Nuckdi 
rent per bigah in some of the important districts of Bengal and Behar, 


* It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Geddes' colleague, Mr. MacDomiell, 
had soon reason to recant with respect ta Sarun, one of the North. 
Gangetic districts. Mr. MacDonuelPs statements with reference to this 

district in 1879-80, Le, three years after, is ** Before I came to Samn, I 
was aware that it was the most densely populated district in iiehar, and 
the most highly cultivated. My informal ion also was to the eii'ect that 
tlie material condition of the people was low, and the mental impression 
thus created was strengthened by what I had read in the General iteview 
of that year’s Administration Jleport, and by the note on this head 
which my predecessor recorded for my information. The note was very 
' expressive. ^ The natural condition of the people/ said Mr* Fawsey, * has been 
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If tbe result appears to be more favourable to the Bengal ryots 
than to the ryots of Bebar, the reason is not far to seek ; it is only 
the best lands in Behar that are held in Nuckdi, the inferior class 
being oftener held under Bhowli tenure. These Nuckdi lands 
of Btdiar never yield less than two crops, whereas a cultivator in 
Bengal scarcely raises more than one crop from his land. It will, 
perhaps, he asked why then are the actual cultivators of this 
province poor and poverty-stricken, and why every famine brings 
them to the point of starvation? No statistias, so far as the 
Committee are aware, are available to show whether the 
actual cultivators of this provirice had to seek gratuitous relief, 
or to engage themselves as day-labourers on relief works, during the 
famine of 1873. During the worst months of the famine year, 
i. e., July and August, some of them bad to seek for grain ad« 
vances, which they contracted to pay back by yearly instalments, 
and that is all the measure of relief they required and received 
{vide, Sir Bichard Temple’s Famine Minute). But it must be 
remembered that the famine of 1873 was exceptional in its 
character. It had been preceded by years of bad harvests. 

2. According to the enquiry of the Committee of the Association, 
it was the great laiidless class that received most of the State re- 
lief, and it is this class which, compared with the corresponding 
class in Bengal, is really poverty-striken. Neither the zemindar, 
nor the system of land-tenures, has, however, anything to answer 
for . in this matter. The Committee, in their note, say the 
mistake is too often made, that in describing tlie actual condition 
of Behar, whether in ofiScial reports or sensational pamphlets, 
the distinction between this class and the actual cultivators is 
lost sight of. On examination it will be found that there 
has been a greater upheaval of the masses in Behar than in 
Bengal, simply owing to their connection with land. Fifteen- 
sixteenths of the cultivating classes in Behar are drawn 
from the castes of Kurrnis, Kairis, Ahirs (Gowalas), Eajputs and 
Babhuns. Kurrnis and Kairis are exclusively a cultivating class. 
It is well-known that these castes depend for their livelihood 


as bad as could be, short of actual starvation.’ I was therefare preimred 
to find in Sanm even greater poverty th-m 1 had found in blorch Beliaz'. 

have had a good deal of experience in the way of' enquiries into 
the coudit on of the people in tins province. In the cour:<e of such en- 
quiries 1 have at one time or another travelled over ail iNorth Behar, 
Ohumparuii excepted. Since I joined this appointment 1 have seen every 
thing Sarun has to show in the way of varying conditiiuis of social and 
economic life. The result is this: my first visit to the interior produced 
on my mind the impression that, compared with his feilow-suhjects across 
the Gonduck and Ganges, the Sarau ryot was a weli-to-do man, and every 
day that has jzassed since has brought to‘ notice something or other confir, 
mativ© of that first impression*^’ 
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on owning or holding land as cultivators or owners. Only a few 
of them in towns serve as gardeners, but even then they hold 
some land as cultivators on their own account, and regard service 
as supplemental and subsidiary. There is no doubt that the 
class is daily prospering, as it should, for there is hardly another 
class of industrious peasants to be found like it in India. Several 
of these peasants have now risen from the position of mere 
cultivators to that of owners or farmers of laud, and it is 
they who are the money-lenders in their villages. The Aliirs 
(Gowalas) who form fully a sixth of the populatiou of this pro- 
vince, are, besides their caste occupation of milk-men, in many 
cases cultivators. There are many persons of this class who are 
owners of estates or prosperous farmers. The mere cultivators 
are not at all badly off, and though not so industrious as Kairis 
and Kurinis, they make a good livelihood by supplementing 
the produce of their fields by what they get by tending their 
cows and buffaloes. As a rule, they are addicted to strong drink, ^ 
and it is on this account that they are found, though luippily 
in very few cases, to be in poverty. The Babhuns and Rajputs 
are owners and farmers of estates, and are also cultivators. 
They never cultivate with their own hands, but have their cul- 
tivation done by hired servants. As cultivators they are the 
veritable terrors of their landlords, and it is doubtfurwhether 
there is a corresponding class of prosperous middlemen in Bengal 
like these Babhun and Rajput cultivators of Behar. To us it 
appears to be a gratuitous assumption to hold that the ryots 
of Behar are worse off than the people of their class in other 
parts of India, or that they are weaker than their landlords, 
Jf they are at times found to be in debt, the reason must be 
sought for, to a great extent, in that great stimulant of Hindoo 
extravagance, marriage expenditure.” 

3. In Behar, socially, as regards the point of caste, the ryots in 


* The district of Patna pays a greater amount of excise revenue than 
any of the other districts under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
With a population of 1,569,538, the district of Patna pays an excise revenue 
of Ks. 477,913, whereas Nuddea, with a population of 1,812,995, pays an 
excise revenue of Rs, 1 15,815 only, and the districts of Jessore, Mursbida- 
bad, Dacca, Parrudpur, Backergunge and Mymensinha, with pirpulations of 
2,075,(^21, 1,349,660, 1,870,256, 1,502,436, 1,887,586 and 2,349,917 pay 
excise revenues of Rs, 83,669, Rs. 166,281, Rs. 161,295, Rs. 42,312, 
Bs. 73,512 and Rs. 224,607 respectively. The other districts of Behar 
pay a comparatively greater amount of excise revenue than the districts 
of BengnL We take the figures from the Administration Report of 1879-80, 
the figures for later years are worse. 

t It may be interesting to those who are under the impression that 
the ryut in Behar is depremd, to know that here the germs of a land league^ 
with the best of organisations, already exist in the Piinchaits; a Kairi 
or Kurmi would be visited by his Punchait with the severest social 
punishments, if he were to take a settlement from the landlord® of land® 
out of which a brother Bairi or Kurmi has been ejected. 
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maBj cases belong to the same class as the zemindar, and are 
oftentimes of his kith and kin. There is no social barrier which 
separates the landlord from his ryots, when they both belong 
to one caste, and the degree of education amongst them is 
about equal There is, of coarse, no public opinion, as repre- 
sented by the press, in Behar villages ; but the sort of local 
public opinion, which is engendered by the feeling of caste and 
clatiship, is much stronger ; and the zemindars dare not disregard 
the feelings of his fellow-caste people. The Behar ryot, like ryots 
in all parts of India, has a home, a family and his little society to 
move in, ahd within this circle he lives though in a less expensive 
style, just as the landlord whose lands he holds. His great ambition 
is to be the tioGadar of his village, and ultimately a part-proprietor, 
and chances are not long wanting to the thrifty and painstaking. 

4. A great portion of the whole area of Behar is comprised in 
a few Rajes, Rajes which have hitherto witlistood many a revo- 
lution in the land. Two of these big Rajes had been until lately 
under the management of the Court of Wards, and not a pice 
has been added to their rent-roll since the proprietors them- 
selves assumed direct charge of their estates. The Doomraon 
Raj has been extolled by successive Lieutenant-Governors for 
its good management, and the Bettiali Raj is under the manage- 
ment of a European gentleman who has the honor of a seat in 
the Legislative Council of India. Another portion, and by no 
means an inconsiderable portion, of the province is held by 
indigo planters and by Government as hhas mahals, and the 
remaining portion by zemindars, great and small, many of whom 
are very favorably mentioned in the Divisional Reports for the 
prudent management of their zemindaries. In the Council and 
outside the Council, the charge of rack-renting has, however, 
been brought against the zemindars of Behar as a class ; and 
the object of this article has been to show on what slender basis 
of proof the charge rests. If we had space and time for in- 
vidious comparisons, we might have shown, that in the treatment 
of its ryots in hhas melials, as, for instance, in Deara Magarpal, 
Deara Kurji, in the district of Patna or escheated estates of Gya 
and Shahabad, Government, as proprietor, is worse than the most 
rack-renting zemindar of this province. 

5. There is, however, clear evidence, that the condition of the 
ryots, far from deteriorating, as it would do, if there were any- 
thing intrinsically wrong, in the land-system of Behar, is 
improving year by year. The Officiating Commissioner, Mr. Edgar, 
in summing up the District Reports for the year 1879-80, thus 
states his general conclusions: — 

I have made unusually full quotations from the district and 
sub-divisional reports, because they seem to me to show, in spite 
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of considerable variations of opinion, that the keenest and closest 
observers discern a decided improvement in the condition of 
the people, and this coincides with the result of my own obser- 
vations. Of course, in dealing with so large and complex a siilyect 
as this, there is great danger of making untrustworthy generaliza- 
tions from insufficient data, and the difference so often found in 
the condition of tracts neighbouring one another w^arns us of the 
folly of making sweeping statements to cover all the facts of an area 
so great and so varied as that of Behar. Still, while keeping 
these considerations fully in view, I can state with some confi- 
dence that all the available evidence seems to point to a steady 
improvement in the material condition of the people throughout 
the division. In some places this improvement may be scarcely 
appreciable, and in most places it may be slow ; but in others, 
again, it is well marked and comparatively rapid, I would ascribe 
this mainly to the improvement of communications, and to the 
consequent rise of the price of agricultural produce ; but I think 
it is also in some measure due to a gradual, but very real, awaken- 
ing of intelligence among all classes of the people/' 

6. V7e extract the following from the Administration Report of 
the Patna Division for the year 1880-81 : — 

** The Collector of Mozafarpur states that the condition of the 
agricultural classes has been bettered by improved communication 
which opened out new markets for their produce. 

Sarun^ from which district the Collector, Mr. MacDonnell, in 
the previous year’s report, took occasion to say that the people 
were in better circumstances than people of the same class in 
Tirhut, and that they did not present to him the impoverished 
appearance he had been led to expect, this satisfactory state of 
things has been maintained. 

Of Durbhanga, it is said that there has been a marked im- 
provement in the condition of the people. 

The Collector of Patna considers that considerable improvement 
is manifest, hoth in respect of the actual condition of the people 
and of their increasing knowledge of the means necessary for their 
own defence against exactions, and in their pecuniary ability to 
avail themselves of these means. 

a Tii 0 material condition of the cultivators in the north of the 
Shahabad district is believed by the Commissioner to be above 
the average of Bengal and Behar, owing to the prevalence of tenant 
right in the form of tenures and of occupancy rights. 

In Gya, the general state of the people is said to be slowly 
rising, though the Collector believes tiiat the Bhowli system is a 
bar to improvement. The Commissioner differs from Mr. 
Kemble on this point, hoiding that, when wages are paid 
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in kinds the payment of rents in kind cannot be very detri« 
mental 

“ On the whole, the Lieutenant-Governor is gratified to be able 
to concur in the view expressed by Mr. Halliday that the pro- 
vince of Behar is not in that state of collapse and ruin which it 
has pleased some sensational writers to represent as its condition 
to the public during the past year. 

7. In reply to an address of the Behar Landholders’ Association, 
Sir Ashley Eden said in November 1881 : — - 

‘‘You have quoted, from a speech made by meat Sonepur in 
1877; certain remarks on the unsatisfactory condition of the ryots 
in Behar, and the evils of the Ticcadari system at that time, and 
you have also quoted extracts from the Administration Report of 
this year, showing how very much the condition of the peasantry 
has improved since them I can assure you that nothing has 
given me greater pleasure than to notice, as I have had ample 
opportunities of doing, the extraordinary improvement in the 
condition of the people. It has made itself manifest in a hundred 
ways daii 3 r, even to the most casual observer. 1 hear the same story 
from people of all classes, official and non-official, and it is a 
matter for general congratulation.” 

One other quotation, and we have done. On the 14th February 
1882, at the banquet dinner on the occasion of the installation of 
the Maharajah of Doomraon, Sir Ashley said : — 

" I am very glad to hear your testimony to the prosperity and 
general happiness of the people* of this part of the country. Tour 
remarks are in accordance with the reports of the district officers 
of all parts of the province, and I trust there are many more 
years of good season in store for Behar to place it above fear of 
scarcity in future bad seasons. 

** Whether it is as my friends, Mr. Levinge and Major Hey wood, 
affirm, in consequence of the splendid system of canals constructed 
under their supervision, or whether it is from the superiority and 
security of the tenants’ position compared with that position in 
other parts of Bengal, or whether it may also, to some extent, be 
due to the life and energy thrown into the agricultural develop- 
ment of the district, by those enterprising neighbours of the 
Maharajah who have converted the Jugdispur jungle into a garden^ 
and have taught the people how to manage the property and make 
sugar, there is no doubt that this progress of Shababad as a pro- 
ducing district has of late years been enormous, ‘ and I know no 
district in India in which I would sooner possess a large landed 
property than that in which we now are.” 

Q 


Aet. XI-NO AND YES. 

One spake and said : Man hath abolished God | 

God’s reign is ended, and the reign of Man 

Begins ; the chain is loosed, broken the rod 
That fettered us and scourged since Time began. 

The night is over, risen is the Sun. 

Eejoice, ye people that were sunk and bound 

In misery and iron, the fight is won, 

Your foe is vanquished, long-lost truth is found. 

The ancient riddle is resolved at length, 

The ancient lie that tortured us disproved, 

Boused from false dreams Man shall renew his strength, 
And feel the weight that crushed his growth removed. 

The hideous figment that enslaved the world 
Has perished, the foul snake that coiled its rings 

Around the writhing soul at last is hurled 
Into the limbo of dead hateful things. 

No more shall on that unclean shrine be shed 
Man’s bitter sacrifice of blood and tears ; 

Slain is the worm that on his heart was fed, 

Whose murky pinions darkened all his years. 

Bound by no tie, save human brotherhood. 

Absolved from superstition’s poisonous stain, 

On to the true, the beautiful, the good, 

Man, ever pressing, surely shall attain. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Another, listening, mused ; Is this indeed 
The last result, the final goal of thought? 

And was it to evolve this crowning creed 
That all the forces of all time have wrought? 


‘Tis true with superstition's wars and woes 
Time's record teems and every soil is red ; 

The noblest, turned to evil, basest grows, 

The worst corruption from best source is bred. 

But is it sure that no diviner ear 
Than Man's has ever hearkened to their cry 
Who deemed that somewhere there was one to hear 
The myriad-throated wail of agony? 

What of the great ones of old time whose trust 
Was in a consciousness they held divine, 

A power that on the unjust and the just 
Alike, indeed, had bidden His sun to shine, 

Whom mercy, truth and justice yet did please — 
Were all the dead wise men who thus believed 
A Kempis, Plato, Wordsworth, Socrates, 

Mazzini, Milton, utterly deceived? 

The burning faith of prophet and of seer, 

The patient trust of them that work and wait, 
Are these nought but illusion, but the sheer 
Stupendous satire of a soulless fate 

On human folly ? Was there nought of truth 
Behind the vision of the Will supreme 
That dawned, ere yet the world had lost its youth. 
On some who did not' dream it was a dream ? ” 

The wondrous work, the many-sided mind 
Of Man, imagination, science, art, 

Have these all-blindly sprung from matter blind, 

A growth wherein no consciousness had part ? 

Did primal atoms that had wildly clashed 

Through myriad years in aimless, fruitless strife, 
By some chance wave in some new order dashed^ 
Unwittingly evolve the germ of life? 
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Or doth scfme Master Purpose guide the march 
Of Being from beginnings dark and deep, 
Until at last through death’s triumphal arch 
It pass and into full fruition sweep ? 

Howe’er it be, they surely hare not erred 
Who, hoping still that truth and love extend 
Further than eye hath seen or ear bath heard, 
Possessed their souls in patience till the end. 


H. 0. Ibwin. 



T he Bengal Tenancy Bill and tbe Calcutta International 
Exhibition, now successfully opened, have combined during 
the past quarter to distract public attention somewhat from 
the Ilbert Bill, but, in spite of this, that measure has maintained 
its position as the one absorbing public topic of the day. The 
development of events during the quarter has tended not 
only to sustain, but greatly to aggravate, the animosity of its 
opponents, and at the time of writing the European feeling 
against the Bill and its authors is probably more passionate 
and bitter than at any previous stage of the discussion. 

The principal interest of this absorbing controversy has shifted 
its ground during the quarter from India to England. Here 
the question has at last attained its proper position in tbe front 
rank of political topics, and is being as hotly discussed on the 
platform and in the press as any question of domestic politics. 
Although this discussion involves much misrepresentation, and 
perhaps adds bitterness to an already sufficiently embittered 

controversy, it can scarcely be regretted on general grounds, as it 

must tend to disperse that depressing ignorance of, and indiffer- 
ence to, Indian affairs which is so regrettable a characteristic 
of the British elector. 

This awakening of interest has been mostly due to tbe arrival 
of Mr. Atkins, the delegate selected by the various working-meu’s 
associations in this country to represent their objections to the 
Ilbert Bill to their brothers at home. Mr. Atkins arrived in 
England early in October and has since been diligently engaged 
in executing his commission, and has spoken vigorously at numer- 
ous meetings of working-men and others throughout the country. 
His efforts were at starting far from successful. His first public 
appearance was at the Annual Congress of Amalgamated Bail way 
Servants of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, held at 
Edinburgh. At one of the meetings of this Congress, 
Mr. Atkins endeavoured to explain tbe nature of the strong’ 
objections which the European working-men in India felt towards 
this Bill, and enlarged on the dangers to which themselves, 
their wives and daughters would be subject in the event of its 
being passed. His address was listened to attentively but without 
appreciation, and. at its close he was subjected to a series of 
‘ badgering’ questions which showed conclusively that his audience, 
well versed in Eailway matters, were scarcely in a position 
to appreciate arguments based upon some acquaintence with 
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India. One delegate wished to know whether it was not true that 
one Hindu sect would count it an unpardonable sin to hurt 
even a fly, obviously meaning that people who were so scrupulous- 
ly careful of the rights of insects might safely be entrusted 
with the guardianship of the liberty and character of European 
working-men. Finally, the Congress unanimously passed the 
following resolution : — • . ^ 

• “That, in the opinion of this meeting, the policy of the Indian Govern* 
ment should be to , freely^ open’ all official positions to every person, 
irrespective of race .and creed, provided always that such person is duly 
qualified for the office. 

There is no doubt that this was intended as a distinct 
rebuff for Mr. Atkins, and it was so interpreted by the sup- 
porters of the Bill : but its opponents were perhaps justified 
in seeing, in the last clause of the resolution, a-begging of the 
whole question. 

This opening meeting has been followed by others held 
in all parts of the country, in which the Bailway delegate, 
in no way disheartened by his chilling reception at Edinburgh, 
has read papers or delivered addresses with the same object in 
view. And it is quite clear that these meetings have met 
with a success for \vhich the Edinburgh Congress scarcely pre^ 
pared us. At all, resolutions condemning the Bill and demanding 
its withdrawal have been passed with only a slight opposition. 
This success has been all the more encouraging to those who 
oppose the measure, as it has been secured in the face of an 
organized attempt on the' part of the Liberal Associations 
throughout the country to pack the meetings, and so prevent 
•Mr, Atkins from gaining a patient hearing. There seems 
to be little doubt that this piece of strategy has been resorted 
to by. these so-called Liberal Associations, and whatever may 
be our views on politics in general, or this measure in particular, 
it is impossible to avoid stigmatising this attempt to stifle 
freedom of discussion as a disgrace to those who have made 
it. Perhaps the most important of these meetings, and certainly 
that at which these party tactics were most fully patent, was 
a meeting of the Balloon Society held in the Westminster 
Aquaruim under the Chairmanship of Colonel Malleson, at which 
Mr. Atkins read a paper on the llbert Bill. The Eadical 
clubs of the neighbourhood had contrived to buy up most 
of the tickets issued by the Balloon Society for admission to 
this meeting, and the consequence was a very stormy discussion 
in which Mr. Atkins had the utmost diflSculty in gaining a 
hearing for his views. In spite of this, however, a resolution 
■Btrongly condemning - the Bill was carried by a large majority. 
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Mr. Atkins lias also addressed meetings at Exeter, Hartlepool, 
Hackney, Newport, Sheffield, and many other places. These have 
generally been working-men's meetings, but in some cases 
have been meetings of Conservative Associations, although, as 
a rule, he has endeavoured to steer clear of any identification 
with either political party. As an instance of this, we may 
mention a meeting at Hartlepool, attended by many leading 
local Liberals, at which a resolution was passed calling upon the 
Liberal Member to oppose the Bill in Parliament. But, besides 
these appearances of the Railway delegate, the Ilbert Bill has 
become a prominent topic upon which to base denunciations 
of the Government at those Conservative meetings which have 
been held in the autumn recess throughout England. Our old 
friend, Mr, Branson, whose oration at the Town Hall meeting in 
Calcutta, equally eloquent and imprudent, is still within our 
memories, has not been terrified into silence by the effect of 
his speech upon native feeling here, but has resumed his interrupt- 
ed career of denunciation at home. He delivered a long oration 
against the Bill, marked by his usual violent eloquence, at a 
great Conservative meeting at Birmingham, and another at a 
meeting at Exeter. Mr. David Plunket, M. P. for Dublin 
University, who has a reputation for a cultured academic style 
of eloquence, delivered two impassioned orations against the Bill 
at Brompton and Chelsea, which attracted great attention, and 
are said to have produced a deep Impression on public opinion. 
The Conservative leaders, the Marquis of Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, have also expressed their opposition to the measure, 
though in somewhat guarded terms. 

Simultaneously with this elevation of the Ilbert Bill into a 
platform question at home, a keen controversy has been going on 
in the daily and weekly papers and the monthly magazines, 
regarding its policy or impolicy, and the arguments pro and con, 
with which we have so long been familiar in India, are being 
placed before the British public with great force on both sides. 
We need not here refer to the general run of daily papers, except 
to say that several of the leading Liberal organs of the provinces 
display in its discussion an amount of ignorance and prejudice 
that is perfectly astonishing, considering the general enlightenment 
of the Liberal press. The cause represented by the Ilbert Bill would 
certainly gain if its advocates in the daily press at home relied 
less upon some high-sounding formula from the litany of Libera- 
ism, and more upon arguments based upon a knowledge of 
our position in India and the complex relations of European 
and native society. When we find a journal of the reputation 
and character of the Liverpool Daily Post^ edited by so hard-headed 
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a reasoner'^aB Mr* Edward Russell, supporting tlie decision of the 
Edinburgh Railway delegates by reproducing the old exploded 
charges against the European non-official community of 
systematically and brutally ill-treating the natives, and sneering at 
their pretensions to have their claims considered by reminding 
them that they are only interlopers/’ our regret at the bitter- 
ness and violence of the present controversy is considerably 
modified by the prospect of having such ignorant prejudices 
finally exploded, and the true position and claims of the largest sec- 
tion of our European community here duly recognised at home. The 
Times and other daily papers have republished from the 
Qmette of India the opinions of the local authorities, and there 
can be no doubt that the almost unanimous condemnation of the 
Bill by the officials consulted has made a very deep impression 
upon public opinion. Some time back, there seemed no posibility 
of the Liberal party treating the Bill in any but a party 
light, and the divisions of opinion were almost strictly on party 
lines. But if the present controversy goes on at home, 
there seems to be some chance that by the time the question 
comes up for Parliamentary discussion, if that time ever arrives, 
the published opinions of so many Indian officials adverse to the 
Bill, and the arguments and reasoning of its prominent opponents 
here and at home, may have made so many converts that the result 
of a division may not be quite such a foregone conclusion. 

We may here refer briefly to the principal contributions to the 
controversy on either side. The most weighty presentation of the 
arguments against the Bill has been conveyed in two letters by 
Sir James Eitzjames Stephen to the Times published early in 
November. These letters are the result of a careful study of 
the opinions of the local authorities, of which Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen says have read them carefully from end to end, and 
they appear to me to supply clear proof that the arguments 
against the Bill are conclusive ; I should have added that they 
also show the arguments in its favour to be imperceptible, if it 
were not true that some highly distinguished persons think 
otherwise. I will try to give my reasons for this in a form 
intelligible to English readers/’ The letter then' resolves itself into 
an attempt to explain to those ignorant of Indian affairs the 
precise bearing of the measure upon the interests of the European 
population and the standing of native officials, Mr. Justice 
Stephen shows that originally the English in India were subject 
not only to a different set of criminal courts, but to a different code 
of criminal law from the natives,’^ and that the improvements which 
have taken place during the last half century have had for their 
tendency and object “ aot to alter the law to which Englishmen 
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were subject, but to extend what was substantially English 
law to natives,’' He then explains how, on the ground of admi- 
nistrative inconvenience, jurisdiction over Europeans was extended 
in 1861 to various provincial High and Chief Courts, the privilege 
of trial by Jury remaining untouched. When, owing to the 
increasing European population, this extended jurisdiction was 
still found insufficient, Europeans were in 1872 made liable to 
imprisonment up to a year upon conviction before a Sessions 
Judge, and up to three months on conviction before a Magistrate of 
the first class. ‘‘ Down to this time, no Englishman in ^ India 
could be deprived of either his libert;^ or his life upon a criminal 
charge, unless he was convicted by a jury of Englishmen/' When, 
in the code of 1872, they were deprived in certain cases of this right 
of trial by jury, it was understood that this was only surrendered on 
condition that, in cases in which, before this time, they had a 
right to English juries, they should now have a right to 
English Judges,” Mr. Stephen thus makes out with great force 
that the privilege of . being tried by English Judges was a 
substitute for the greater privilege of being tried by English juries, 
which the Europeans surrendered quietly, recognising the in- 
convenience of the existing law, but only on the clear understand- 
ing that this smaller privilege was substituted in its stead. 
This is the great point in Mr, Justice Stephen’s first letter, ‘^Eng- 
lishmen ought not to lose the privilege of trial by a jury of their 
countrymen, or, when the judge of fact and law is one and the 
same person, of trial by a countryman, merely because the general 
system of criminal justice which they established in India, to 
its advantage, does not, and cannot, include trial by jury.’' He 
then reproduces for the English public, with great clearness and 
force, the arguments with which we in India are already so 
familiar, tending to show that the Europeans are altogether just- 
fied in their demand that this right of trial by their own country- 
men should be preserved to them, as the only means of securing to 
them impartial justice in the peculiar relations in which they stand 
towards the native populations. In his second letter Mr. Stephen 
devotes his arguments to showing that this privilege of Europeans 
involves no slight to native judges. He re-states his well-known 
proposition “ that the privilege of jurisdiction is the privilege 
of the prisoner, not the privilege of the judge,” and proceeds : — 

I think that a Judge not only may, but fought in justice to hinisself, to 
resent any distinction between himself and bis colleagues which does not 
rest on solid avowable grounds, and which ajOPects in any way his rank or his 
pay, or implies that he is less fit than they are to discharge the general duties 
of his office. He ought, in short, to resent any distiction which implies 
that he is their moral, social, or intellectual inferior. Any one who tamely 
acquiesced in such a distinction would, I think, act in a manner unbecom- 
ing of a man of spirit. If, however, ];he is in these essential respects on an 
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equality with other members of his class, I think, that he ought to be satisfied, 
and that if, for some grave public reason, it is thought advisable to make 
between the duties of di&rent members of the same class a distinction which 
implies no moral, social, or intellectual inferiority, which in no way affects 
rank or pay, and which involves nothing more than a division of labour, 
a Judge ought to acquiesce in it, whether he thinks it wise or not, remem- 
bering that Judges, like all other official persous, are made for the public, 
and not the public for the Judges, 

The arguments against the Ilbert Bill have never been more 
forcibly and more temperately expressed than in these two im« 
portant letters of Mr* Justice Stephen, 

On the other side, we need here only refer to a letter from Mr, 
W. W, Hunter to the Times which states succinctly the views 
of those who support the measure. His argument may he briefly 
stated thus : By a long series of pledges given by successive Secre- 
taries of State, by Parliament, and by Her Majesty the Queen, we 
have succeeded in securing the loyalty of the native populations 
of India. The proposed extension of criminal jurisdiction over, 
Europeans to native judges is directly involved in these pledges* 
Faith in our word has made the natives loyal subjects — now that 
their loyalty ensured, shall we break these pledges so solemnly 
given ? Mr. Hunter discusses some of the arguments advanced by 
,tlie Judges of the Calcutta High Court, notably that based upon 
the rapidly diminishing numbers of native competition civilians, 
and the alleged total unfitness of the statutory civilians for any 
such responsibility. Mr. Hunter shows that in the Regulation s? 
for the appointment of the new statutor}?- civilians ratified by 
Parliament, it was expressly stipulated that there should be no 
distinction whatever between the statutory civilians and their 
covenanted native fellows, but that both were to be treated iu 
every sense as one body. Adopting this view, Mr. Hunter there- 
fore pays no heed to the arguments of the High Court Judges 
showing the unfitness of the statutory civilians for the new pri- 
vilege, but passes on to develop the statement made by him in 
the Legislative Chamber, nameh% that native civilians trained 
at home come out here ‘‘more English in thought and feeling 
than Englishmen themselves.” This statement, received with 
some surprise, Mr. Hunter now caps by showing that these native 
civilians are better qualified to try Englishmen than the Euro- 
pean members of the same service, . One-half of the native Ben- 
gal civilians are barristers-at-law and members of some Inn of 
Court, whilst only one-thirteenth of the European civilians of the 
same province possess this high qualification for judicial functions* 
Every one of the five senior native civilians interested in this ques- 
tion of jurisdiction is a barrist6r-at-law. Mr. Hunter’s argu- 
,.ments would, perhaps, have been more convincing, if he had faced 
•the questjion of the fitness- of statutory civilians for this extended 
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jurisdiction boldly, instead of avoiding it by an obvious subter- 
fuge. We are glad, however, to observe from a telegram just 
received that Mr. Hunter has in a subsequent letter applied him- 
self to proving the fitness of this class of civilians for the functions 
that it is proposed to bestow upon them, although, as details are 
wanting, it is impossible to estimate the weight of his arguments. 

In India itself, the animosity and ill-feeling engendered by the 
Rill has passed, we regret to say, into an acuter stage during 
the quarter. The opponents of the Bill expected, rightly or 
wrongly, that the almost unanimous expression of opinion against 
the Bill by the authorities consulted would be followed either by 
its withdrawal, or by some authoritative announcement of radi- 
cal modifications and, as time has gone on, and Goveromeot has 
made no sign, the public exasperation has grown to a most regret- 
table pitch. A personal element has been introduced into the 
controversy which is in every way to be deplored. The most un- 
pleasant development in this direction has, perhaps, been in con- 
necrion with the guard-of-honour usually supplied by the Calcutta 
Volunteers to receive the Viceroy on his return to his capital. 
The opponents of the Bill have angrily discussed the question 
whether, in the present state of feeling, such a guard should be 
supplied according to custom, and have advised all volunteers 
who felt that the Ilbert Bill was an invasion of their most cheris- 
ed rights, to hold aloof from the guard-of-hanour, lest their 
presence might be misinterpreted into an approval of the viceregal 
policy. Controversy on the subject has raged during the quarter, 
and has been interesting as involving the whole question of the 
relations between the civil and military character of volunteers 
although greatly to be regretted on account of its bitterness and 
personality. For ourselves, we are strongly of opinion that the 
advice given to the volunteers was altogether unsound, and in- 
consistent with the true position of our citizen soldiers. There 
can be no real discipline, and no military efiSciency, amongst the 
volunteers as a body, if their feelings, opinions, and animosities 
as citizens are allowed to intrude .themselves into the parade- 
ground. It may be answered that the present was a supreme 
trial : but the rules and principles that are to guide ordinary 
everyday life apply equally to supreme occasions, and are, indeed, 
tested by them. At home, where the question is being more 
calmly ^ discussed, and where the excessive bitterness of personal 
animosity which it has excited here does not come into play to 
warp the judgment, this is fully acknowledged even by the most 
ardent opponents of the Bill. The BL Jamea’^ Gazette^ friendly 
neither to the Ilbert Bill nor to Lord Ripon, remarks in this con- 
nection : ** Whatever Lord Ripon may do or ordain, it is the duty 
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of Englishmen in India to show that their loyalty is to the Crown, 
not to the person to whom for a moment authority is delegated/' 

The angry tension of public feelings on the matter, of wiiich this 
is a token, has been further intensified by the receipt of a telegram 
from home conveying in brief terms the statement, that at the 
Colston dinner at Bristol, Lord Northbrook had made an anounce- 
merit embodying the Government decision on the measure. This 
was to the effect that Lord Ripon had recommended the restric- 
tion of the new powers of jurisdiction over Europeans to native 
district Magistrates and Sessions Judges, and that Her Majesty's 
Government, accepting these modifications, intended to support 
Lord Ripon in carrying the measure in this restricted form. This 
announcement has been received in India with a storm of indig- 
nation. Europeans here are stung to the quick to find that, 
whilst they have been waiting for months in a passionate sus- 
pense for some whisper of their fate from the government of the 
country, and have been brought to the pitch of frenzy by what 
seemed the studied silence of their rulers, the decision of the 
Ministry should be conveyed lightly in an after-dinner speech by 
a Cabinet Minister to a provincial audience in England. This 
is probably a result of the peculiar etiquette between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of this country, and it is 
easy to understand that this etiquette prevented any authori- 
tative declaration being made here until the arrival of official 
despatches from home : but, be that as it may, it is one of the 
most regrettable incidents in this regrettable controversy, and 
might have been arranged so as to add as much fuel to the fire 

as possible. It has been the signal for a revival of stormy 

meetings all over North India, at which a set of resolutions 
framed by the Defence Association have been unanimously 
passed. These resolutions are here given in full to indicate the 

attitude of those affected by the measure, and the efiect of 

Lord Northbrook’s impolitic after-dinner revelations. 

. 1. Inasmuch as it is evident that the Government is determined to 

force the llberfe Bill into Jaw, in defiance of the collective opinion of the 
Etiropean and Anglo-Indian community, and in contempt of the opinions 
invited by the Government from its own officers, it has become necessary- 
far that community to express its emphatic disapproval and coudenniation 
of the arbitrary an{J unjustifiable abuse of the powers with which the 
Government has been entrusted by the British nation. 

2. Strong doubts have been entertained and expresse<i by competent 
and responsible authorities as to whether the Indian Legislature is vested 
with legal powers to pass such a measure as the llbert Bill, without having 
been specially authorised by an Act of Parliament for that purpose : 
accordingly, this meeting is unanimously resolved to adopt concerted 
measures with the rest of the European and Anglo-Indian community 
to dispute its validity, and to render inoperative, by the legitimate means 
within their power, an Act which, if passed without such authority 
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this nseetinor has cogent and well founded reasons to believe would be an 
unconstitutional usurpation of legislative powers, and, as such, of no 
legal obligation or moral sanction. 

“ 3 Even supposing the Indian Legislature were armed with valid 
powers to pass such an Act, this meeting strongly protests against the 
legislative machinery of this great British dependency being employed 
to intro<luce a vicious and mischievous principle, in order to confer special 
and unnecessary criminal jurisdiction upon eleven natives, not more 
than three of whom would, if the Bill were passed, be in a position to 
exercise it, and at the same time to deprive a British community, consisting 
of upwards of 2,04,000 persons, of an inherited and cherished right. 

“4. This meeting desires to record its unanimous conviction that, in 
opposing the principle which is sought to be enforced by the Ilbert Bill, 
the members |c)f the European community are actuated by no feeling of 
ill-will towards the natives of India, to whom, on the contrary, they are 
most kindly disposed ; and that, in protesting against the despotic and 
arbitrary course pursued in regard to this and other inequitable measures by 
the present Government of India, they are protecting and promoting the 
best interests of the whole community, native as well as European. 

At the first meeting of the Legislative Council held in Calcutta 
on Friday, December 8th, which was looked forward to with intense 
interest by the European community, His Excellency the Viceroy 
made a statement regarding the Ilbert Bill, which, besides 
confirming Lord Northbrook’s announcement at Bristol, explained 
the long silence which the Government of India has maintained, 
and which has done so much to exasperate public feeling. This 
explanation was what might have been anticipated by those at all 
acquainted with the relationship between the Secretary of State and 
the Indian Government. With regard to this long silence, Lord 
Ripon explained that the despatch from the Secretary of State 
conveying approval of the proposed modifications had only arrived 
on the previous Saturday, “ and that, consequently, this is the 
first opportunity which has been afforded me for making any 
statement with regard to this matter.” With reference to another 
complaint against the Indian Government, that it had unduly 
delayed the publication of the official opinions on the Bill, Lord 
Ripon explained, that this could not be done until the Secretary 
of State had intimated tiiat he bad no objection to their publi- 
cation, and was done at the earliest moment possible after the 
receipt of such intimation. Lord Ripon also stated that, the 
petition of the Defence Association, that any further proceeding with 
regard to the Bill should be postponed till Parliament had bad an 
opportunity of discussing the question and pronouncing an 
opinion upon it, related to a matter which was essentially and 
entirely in the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, lying alto- 
gether outside the province of the Government of India. This 
petition had, therefore, been forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
who had ruled that there was no reason for postponing the measure 
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till the' meeting of P$»rimment. Thes^e statements of Lord 
Ripon’s make it clear that the battle of the Ilbert Bill must be 
fought out at home, and ought to have the effect of diverting 
the attack of the Defence Association from Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment here to Her Majesty's Ministry in England, 

It is pleasant to turn from this painful question of the II- 
bert Bill even to so unpromising a subject as the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill. It is perhaps unfortunate for the opponents of this 
measure that the surpassing interest of the former Bill serves to 
preyent any great attention being paid to what is, it may 
be, of at least equal importance. During the quarter under 
review, however, considerable attention has again been direct- 
ed toward it by the publication, in the Gazette of India, of 
the opinions of Bengal officials, and by a large and impos- 
ing meeting of landholders in the Town Hall of Calcutta to 
protest against its enactments. The opinions of the selected 
officials and others to whom the Bill was referred, together with 
an elaborate and weighty minute by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
occupy over 300 pages of a supplement to the Gazette of India. 
This, like the opinions on the Ilbert Bill, is another striking case 
of the reversal of the historic action of Balaam, as the officials 
called on to bless have, if not exactly cursed, gone as near to curs- 
ing as official propriety will admit. The Bill meets with a general, 
but by no means a hearty, approval from about one-fourth 
of those consulted, whilst about one-half express their unqualified 
condemnation of its principles and anticipate grave and lasting 
troubles from their enforcement. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
his minute goes fully into all the chief enactments of the 
measure, and concludes by stating his general approval of its 
principles in the following terms : — 

**Iii britiging his reni.'irks on the present occasion to a close, Mr. Rivers 
Thompson would again sf»y, that ul though on some points he has not been 
able to approve the Bill as drafted, and has felt himself constrained to 
make siiggetitions at variance with some of its provisions, he is still bound 
to repeat, that if modified on those points, the Bill, in his (ipiniou, will 
be a constitutional and successful effort to remedy abuses which unquestion- 
ably exist very widely, and whose continued existence is incompatible 
. with the peace and prosperity of these Provinces. ” 

With regard to one objection strongly urged against the Bill, 

. and insisted on with some force by many of the officials cornsulted, 
that the conditions of land tenure in Bengal and Behar differ so 
widely that no general rent law is admissible, Mr. Rivers Tliomp- 
son remarks 

In the first place I offer a few observations on the propriety of legislating 
for the whole of these provinces in one Bill, as the proposal to do so meets 
with .some opposition. It will he within the knowledge of the Government 
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of India that doubts on the point, suggested at an early stage of "this dis- 
cussion.^ were formulated by Mr. Reynolds in the note which is printed in 
Appendix IV, Vol. I. of the Report submitted by the Bengal Govern- 
inent in 1881 ; but Sir Ashley Eden, on full consideration of the subject, 
thought separate Bills unnecessary, believing that, ‘'if his proposals for 
basing the occupancy right on a broad and popular basis throughout the 
whole of the Lower Provinces met with approval, and if the Improvements 
suggested by him in the law of distraint were accepted, the matters calling 
for exceptional treatment in connection with Behar would be practically 
reduced to two, the disposal of claims to ^eraai lands, and the regula- 
tion of the procedure for the regulation of rents in kind.” 

To these remarks of bis predecessor, as well as to the arguments advanced 
by Mr- Reynolds and others in favour of separate legislation for Bengal and 
for Behar, the Lieutenant-Governor has given his careful ar.tention j and 
while he admits that dijfferencea do exist between the two portions of these 
provinces in some respects, he is not prepared to say that they are such as 
call for divided treatment. It is true that in Bengal the demand for legis- 
lation came, in the first instance, from the landlords, who urgently pressed 
for increased facilities for enhancing and realising rents, while in Behar the 
cry was from the ryots for protection from illegal enhancement and eject- 
ment. It is also true that in llengal the extent to which sub-infeudation 
has gone produces difficulties in adjustit»g the mutual relations of proprietor, 
tenure-holder, and ryot, while in Behar those difficulties are less developed. 
It is further true that in some districts of Behar the system of corn-rents la 
far more prevalent than in the districts of Bengal Proper. But granting, all 
this, an examination of these points of apparent difference will show that 
the differences are of degree, rather than of essence ; while in Bengal we 
have well-marked instances of the same evils which depress industry and 
disturb the public peace in the Patna Division. If ejectment, as a means 
extorting enhanced rents, widely prevails in Behar, evidence is not wanting 
that a similar practice is in vogue even in the most forward district of 
Bengal. Does a Behar zemindar or thikadiir attach the whole crop of the 
ryot to compel payment of an increased jumma or of legally irrecovei-abfe 
arrears?— the Heugal zemindar applies corresponding pressure through suits 
for xnonthly kists, or through some other legal device, in order that he may 

(as one recently ventured to tell a sub-divisional officer) “ by hook or by 
crook raise the rents and break the rates. Where Behar landlords shift 
their ryots from field to field (as they have admitted they do) to prevent the 
growth of prescriptive rights, the Bengal zemindar can apply no less potent 
pressure, if one may judge from the agreements’^ which are registered In 
such widely different _ districts as the 24-Perguniiabs and Mymensinah. In 
Bengal and Behar alike, the efforts of landlords are directed towards the 
same end— enchancement of rent, prevention of the growth of tenant rif^ht 
and its destruction where it has grown up ; and if in Bengal they are no1;.so 
successful in their efforts as in Behar, that is not because of any dissimilarity 
of aim. The same evil demands the same broad line of treatment in all 
portions of these provinces. To prescribe every variation of detail to suit 
local circumstances is not within the compass of any law ; these variations 
must be worked out in practice by the applications of the broad principles 
of the law to individual cases by the courts or other authorities entrusted 
with the administration of the Act.” 

The meeting of Bengal and Behar Landowners, held in the 
Calcutta Town Hall on the 17th ISfovember, under the Presidency 
of Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, had for its object the adopticm 
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of memorials to the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, praying 
the former to direct that no farther proceedings be taken in 
the matter of the Bill until he has had an opportunity of 
reconsidering his decision with reference to the facts stated in 
the memorialj and the latter to postpone the Bill until the 
Secretary of State has had time to fully consider these 
representations. The view taken by the meeting was that 
only one side of the question had been presented to the Secretary 
of State by the Government of India, and that his approval 
of the Bill had been based upon the excessively partial 
statements placed before him. The zemindars, therefore, demand 
that their side of the question should receive an equally 
patient hearing, and that further action should be postponed 
pending the consideration of the case for the zemindars, which 
has not yet been stated. The memorial adopted by this meeting 
is a detailed and able discussion of the Bill from the zemindars* 
point of view, based upon the Regulations of Lord Cornwallis's 
Permanant Settlement, and the condition of land tenures previously 
existent. It is interesting to note, that although the libert 
Bill has here in India thrown into the shade the agitation 
against the Tenancy Bill, it has had precisely the contrary 
effect in England. The excitement created by the Ilbert Bill 
has created an interest in Indian affairs which previously did not 
exist, and, as a consequence, the Tenancy Bill has attracted its full 
share of attention and is being discussed in the press in a way that 
would scarcely have been possible a year ago. Mr. Roper Lethbridge, 
well known to our readers as a former editor of the Calcutta 
Review, read a paper on the Bengal Teuaucy Bill at a meeting 
of the East India Association in St. James's Hall early in 
November, in which he stigmatized the Bill as a “ magnificent 
measure of spoliation," a view adopted all but unanimousiy 
by the meeting. This has introduced the question to the 
arena of public discussion at home, and we note that the opinions 
of the Liberal press are not so uniformly in favour of the 
measure as in the case of the libert Bill, and that there is 
a strong tendency to treat Lord Goniwallis's Permanent Settle- 
ment with a respect which interferes somewhat with party views. 
Although it is, to a certain extent, gratifyging to find Indian 
affairs taking their proper place in the interest and attention 
of the community at home, it will not be altogether a subject 
of congratulation if they come to be judged, as seems likely, entire- 
ly on party grounds as affecting the position of the Ministry of 
the day. 

Of other events during the quarter, the opening of the 
Calcutta International Exhibition certainly demands more than 
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passing attention. It is the first Exhibition of an International 
character ever held in India, and the share which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has taken in its inception and preparation 
has been based upon the hope of giving a new and powerful 
impulse to the trade and industries of the Indian Empire. 
Althoxigh the influence of exhibitions on the development of 
trade has no doubt been considerably exaggerated, their in- 
creasing popularity amongst the leading trading countries 
of the world indicates that this influence is real and powerful 
The prospect of bringing home to foreign nations, in a forcible 
and effective way, a knowledge of the undeveloped and unnoticed 
resources of India, and of giving to India a truer notion of the 
benefits to be gained from more extended intercourse and trade 
with other Colonies, to quote the words of Colonel Trevor's report 
was more than sufiScient to justify the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in giving to M. Joubert's scherne official sanction and active 
official aid. Although the peculiar relations between M. Joubert 
and the Government in the undertaking have not been without 
their disadvantages, and have required very delicate management, 
there can be no doubt that the combination of private and official 
effort thus brought about Iras resulted in making the Exhibition 
far more complete and satisfactory than would otherwivse have 
been possible under the circumstances. With the laudable oljeot 
above referred to, the Government of Bengal has exerted itself 
to the utmost to make the Exhibition a splendid success, and 
has placed every facility at M. Joubert's disposal to counteract 
the peculiar difficulties attendant upon an Internatinal Exhibition 
held in India. And, in spite of the somewhat illromened opening, 
due to the unusually inclement weather, it is impossible not to 
recognivse that, by the innumerable exhibits from India and abroad 
which are here effectively displayed, and by the active intercourse 
now going on between all parts of the world and Calcutta in 
connection with the Exhihiiioa, there is every prospect of a per- 
manent stimulus being given to Indian manufactures and com- 
merce. There are, however, no signs so far of that anticipated 
influx of visitors from all parts of the world, which is perhaps 
necessary to make the undertaking financially successful, and, 
although the beneficial effect upon the development of trade may 
be iiidependent of this, we trust, for M. Joubert's sake, who certainly 
deserves well of India, that in the ensuirig months the hopes 
of sufficient visitors to make the undertaking pay will be more 
than realized. 


TK^ nth December 1883. 
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POSTSORIPT. 

D uring the past fortnight, the whole aspect of the Ilbert 
Bill controversy has undergone a transformation, almost 
theatrical in its suddenness.* On Saturday, December 22nd, with- 
out any previous indication of what was coming, there appeared 
in the daily papers a communication from the Defence Association 
to the effect that a concordat had been arranged with the Govern- 
ment, the general features of which were as follows : — 

'No Native, other than a Native District Judge, and a Native District 
Magistrate, is to exercise Criminal Jurisdiction over European British sub- 
jects. 

2. The European British subject in every such case (inclusive of offences 
triable by a District Magistrate) is to be entitled, as of right, to be tried by 
a Jury, the majority of whom shall consist of European British subjects. 

3. This right, moreoverr is to he conferred even in uon-J ury Districts. 

4. This right is to apply in every case triable by a District Magistrate 
even when such Magistrate is himself a European British subject. 

6. The result of this agreement will be to establish upon a permanent 
basis, and, as a matter of final legislation, this principle — the rights and 
liberties of European British subjects in criminal matters will in every case 
be safe-guarded by a decision or verdict of men of their own race. 

On Monday, December 25fch, this startling announcement was 
supplemented by the following additional communication from 
the Defence Association : — 

‘^That no misunderstanding should arise, the European and Anglo- 
Indian Defence Association supplement their communication of Friday 
evening last by giving the exact terms of the Concordat on the subject 
of the Criminal Procedure Code On the basis of the modifications 
approved in the Secretary of Statens despatch, the right to be given to 
European British subjects, when brought for trial before a District 
Magistrate or Sessions J udge, to claim trial by Jury, such as is provided 
for in Section 451 of the Criminal Procedure Code, subject to the following 
eonditions 

1.— No distinction to be made between European and Native District 
Magistrates and Sessions J udges. 

2, — The powers of District Magistrates under Section 446 of the Code 
to be extended to imprisonment for six months, or a fine of two thousand 
rupees. 
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The Executive Committee of the Defence Association ■will accept this 
understanding as a settlement.” 

The effect of these unexpected announcements has been to 
put an immediate and almost complete stop to the violent and 
painful agitation which has so long been distracting the country. 
The compromise thus indicated has been accepted by the Euro- 
pean community as a satisfactory concession to their claims and 
a full recognition of what they have maintained to be their 
just and inalienable rights, and the storm that a fortnight ago 
raged so dangerously has been succeeded by a sudden, and it 
may he unnatural, lull. There are not wanting, however, warn- 
ing voices to point out that this compromise possesses no 
elements of stability, and that in all likelihood the present feeling 
of satisfaction is merely a temporary and evanescent incident 
which must by and by be succeeded by a renewal of strife. The 
restoration of the right to a jury, a majority of whom shall be 
European British subjects, is offered to the European commu- 
nity as a compensation for their acquiescence in the jurisdiction 
of native judges. The right of trial by jury was abandoned in 
1872, because it was admitted on all hands to be altogether imprac- 
ticable in this country, and to involve in many cases a denial of 
justice. It is now proposed to restore this right universally. 
But nothing has yet been advanced to show that trial by jury, 
abandoned in lS/2 as impracticable, has again become practi- 
cable in 1883. Ihe conditions of life in the iMofussil may 
have altered somewhat during the last decade, but it may 
be reasonably questioned whether they have so far changed as 
to make the trial of Europeans by a jury of their own 
countrymen less inconvenient and unsatisfactory than it was 
acknowledged to be 11 years ago. It seems probable that, if 
this compromise is passed into law, in a few years the exaction of 
this right by Europeans on trial will be found, as before, to in- 
volve such an intolerable obstruction to the speedy and sure ad- 
ministration of justice that a revision of the law will, again be ne- 
cessary, and the battle will be joined once more on the old issues. 
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It ivere better, perhaps, that it should be fought out and done 
with now, once for all, than that the conditions of its present 
settlement should involve a provision for the periodical renewing 
of the dangerous strife which has wrought so much evil to India 
during the year that is ended. It is possible, liowever, that the 
Bill as finally drafted may contain provision^ not yet revealed 
which may throw a new light upon this strange conoof^at: We 
await, then, with much interest the meeting of the Legislative 
Council on January 4th, when no doubt a fuller explanation of 
the provisions of what is practically a new Bill will be made 
public, and the methods by which trial by jury may be restored 
without obstructing and retarding the administration of justice 
will be fully explained, 

Dmnibtv 31s^, 1883. 
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Geneeal Litekature* 

The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures, by J, B. 
Seeley, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, &c. 

A ny book by the thoughtful author of Ecce Homo” is sure 
to corxtain many uew and pregnant ways of looking at old 
s^^hjects and much food for reflection. This volume of lectures, 
delivered in his capacity as Professor of Modern History in 
Cambridge University, is not only of the highest interest on 
account of the novelty and breadth of view with which a 
somewhat hackneyed subject is treated, but is also peculiarly 
appropriate at the present time, when events in the Colonies 
and in India have brought into the forefront of discussion the 
difficult and complicated question of the relations between the 
Mother Country and the Greater Britain beyond the seas. 

In the first lecture, Professor Seeley remarks : The history of 
England ought to end with something that might be called a 
moral. Some large conclusion ought to arise out of it ; it ought 
to exhibit the general tendency of English affairs in such a way 
as to set us thinking about the future, and divining the destiny 
which is before us. The more so because the part played by 
our country in the world certainly does not grow less prominent as 
history advances. England has grown steadily greater and greater, 
absolutely at least, if not always relatively. The interest of En- 
glish history ought therefore to deepen, steadily towards its close, 
and, since the future grows out of the past, the history of the past 
of England ought to give rise to a prophecy concerning her future. 
Yet our popular historians scarcely seem to think so, English 
history, as popularly related, not only has no distinct end, but 
leaves off in such a gradual manner, growing feebler and feebler, 
duller and duller, towards the close, that one might suppose 
that England, instead of steadily gaitiing in strength, had been 
for a century or two dying of old age.” Professor Seeley is of 
opinion that this is simply because our popular historians have 
altogether missed the true point of view in describing the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of English history, and 
that when once this true point of view is attained, the dull 
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history of these later centuries assumes a dignity, consistency^ 
and meaning, which entitle it to rank in interest with the history 
of any proA^ious period. This point of view is that from 
which by hir the greatest event of modern history is seen 
to be the immense “extension of the English name into 
other countries of the globe, the foundation of Greater 
Britain.” Mr. Seeley in these lectures re-writes English 
history, or rather indicates generally how English history 
ought to be re-written, so as to bring into full relief the true 
meaning and influence of the great English Exodus. He shows 
that ^‘tliis Exodus makes a most ample and a most full and 
interesting chapter in English history. I venture to a^ssert that 
during the eighteenth century it determines the whole course 
of affairs, that the main struggle of England from the time of 
Louis XIV. to the time of Napoleon was for the possession of the 
New World, and that it is for want of perceiving this that most 
of us find that century of English history uninteresting.’^' It 
is thus Professor Seeley’s novel theory, that the history of Europe 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has had for its 
real meaning a struggle between the European powers for the 
possession of the New World, and that this struggle has in reality 
been at the bottom of all wars and diplomacy, ho^vever much it 
may have been obscured by the misrepresentations of historians, 
Mr, Seeley applies his theory with great courage, and indeed 
surprises the reader by the ingenuity with which he makes nearly 
every event of importance during the later centuries of history 
hinge upon this struggle for Colonial Empire. But in his 
bands this theory certainly has a wonderful effect in giving unity 
to our history during recent centuries, and in binding together 
into a consistent whole the long succession of apparently dis- 
connected events. He traces the gradual influence of the discovery 
of the New World upon the politics of the Old with singular pic- 
turesqueness and skill, and shows how '^ the New World became 
a political force of the most tremendous magnitude by the 
interference of the European Governments, by their assuming 
the control of all the States set up by their subjects in it. The 
necessary effect of this policy was the entire transformation of 
the politics of Europe, by materially altering the interest and 
position of five great European States, In one word, tlie New 
World in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries docs not lie 
outside Europe,, but exists in it as a principle of unlimited poli- 
tical change.” Tiie rise and fall of the Colonial Empires of tliese 
five States, Spain, Portugal, Holland, France and England, are 
successively traced, and the events of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries presented in such a light that they seem to have been but 
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a preparation for the great world-empire of England in the nioe- 
teenth century. The long series of wars with France that filled up 
the eighteenth century, beginning with the war consequent upon 
the revolution of 168 cS, and ending with Waterloo in 1815 , which 
saddled posterity with our enormous National Debt, are shown 
to group themselves together as a struggle between Etigland and 
France for the great prize of a Colonial and Indian Empire. In 
some of these wars, the Colonial question is plainly in the front : 
in others it is only dimly in the background : but in all it is 
the real ground of conflict, although the war may ostensibly 
have arisen out of some smaller difference. We cannot follow 
Professor Seeley in detail into his exceedingly powerful recasting 
of ^ English history from the time of the Armada, an event with 
which begins the history of this expansion of England. 

His story of the vicissitudes of the conflict out of which our 
world-empire has arisen is singularly clear and strikingj and 
one rises from its reading with the impression that this expansion 
of England is the supreme event for which the world has been pre- 
paring for centuries. This effect is no doubt partly due to the 
fascination of Professor Seeley's style, but, making all allowance 
for this, there can be no question that such a view of the dignity 
of our Colonial Empire is far more consistent with the truth of his- 
tory than the light indifference with which we are wont to treat 
it. Professor Seeley having thus presented our Colonial and 
Indian Empire in a light which makes this “ Expansion of Eng- 
iaiid" the most pregnant fact of modern times, we turn with 
some eagerness to his discussion of the future of our empire, to 
see what practical inferences he is able to deduce. For, 
undoubtedly, the future of our Colonial and Indian Empire is a 
question grave enough to sober the lightest amongst us. There are 
those who look upon our grown-up Colonies as ordy an encumbrance, 
and who pin their faith to the old dictum of Turgot “ Colonies 
are like fruits which cling to the tree only till they ripen.” 
These anticipate that, as our Colonies attain a certain stage of 
development, they will naturally break off all connection with 
England and become independent States, either by some peaceful 
arrangement, or by such wars of independence as tore the South 
American Republics from Spain, and the Huited States from us. 
And those wiio hold this view either regard this separation as an 
inevitable evil which we must be prepared to face submissively, or 
-else as a positive good both for England and her Colonies. The 
effect of the secession of the American colonies was to elevate 
Turgot’s proposition, with a certain school of politicians^ into a 
detnoDstrated principle, and a consequence has been that the 
growth of a much larger Colonial Empire to take their place has 
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been regarded with very little interest or satis factloo. Although 
Professor Seeley does not deliberately set himself to combat this 
view, he says a good deal incidentally to show that he is radi* 
cally opposed to itj and presents in a strikingly clear light many 
aspects of onr Colonial and Indian Empire which tell forcibly 
against it. He points out that not only were the American 
colonies founded and maintained under conditions tending 
naturally to separation, totally different from those that have led 
to our more modern expansion, but also that they were governed 
under the old pernicious colonial system, and rebelled at a 
time when that system itself was administered in an imiisually 
narrow-minded and pedantic way^ The principle of Turgot 
may apply to colonies of religious refugees managed under a 
bad colonial system, but our colonies now are a natural ex» 
pansion of the State due to over-population, and the old colonial 
system has passed away. This old system treated colonies as 
‘‘possessions’^ of the Mother Country, as landed estates to be 
administered, not for their own good, but for the advantage 
and pleasure of the parent state : the new view, by which alone 
our second Colonial Empire can be maintained, is that they are 
not possessions of England, but integral parts of England. 
“We must adopt this view in earnest ; we must cease altogether 
to say that England is an island oft the North-Western coast of 
Europe, that it has an area of 120,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of thirty odd millions. We must cease tb think that 
emigrants, when they go to colonies, leave England or are lost 
to England. We must cease to think that the history of ^Eng« 
land is the history of the Parliament that sits at Westminster, 
and that affairs which are not discussed there cannot belong 
to English history. We must accustom ourselves to contem- 
plate the whole empire together and call it all England/" The 
problem of holding together communities so distant from each 
other as the integral parts of this vast empre would have 
been insoluble a century ago, but ^‘science has given to the poli- 
tical organism a new circulation, which is steam, and a new 
nervous system, which is electricity,""' The facilities for rapid 
communication introduced by steam and electricity iiave rendered 
a scheme of federation and of representation possible and no 
loi5ger ridiculous as it was declared by Burke to be a century 
ago, and the United States have shown us how tiiis scheme may 
be tlirown into a practical form. “ The United States have solved 
a problem substantially similar, by showing how a State may throw 
off a constant stream of emigration, how from a fringe of settle- 
ments on the Atlantic a whole Continent as far as the Pacific 
may be peopled, and yet the doubt never arise whether those 
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remote settlements will not soon claim tlieir independence, or 
whether they will bear to be taxed for the benefit of the whole/" 
Professor Seeley advances a striking argument to show the 
urgent necessity of England facing and solving this problem in 
her own case, if she would retain her place amongst the nations. 
The vast and unprecedented expansion of Eussia and the 
United States, which will in all likelihood continue, will soon 
reduce to utter insignificance such old European States as France 
and Germany, wdiicli have no such power of unlimited expan- 
sion, and depress them into the second class. If England herself 
remains purely a European State, the same fate inevitably awaits 
her. Our empire is a vast English nation, only a nation so 
widely dispersed, that before the age of steam and electricity its 
strong natural bonds of race and religion seemed practically 
di^ssolved by distance. As soon, then, as distance is abolished 
by science, as soon as it is proved by the examples of the 
United States and Russia that political union over vast 
areas has begun to be possible, so soon Greater Britain 
starts up not only a reality, but a robust reality. It will 
belong to the stronger class of political unions. If it will 
not be stronger that) the United States, we may say with confi- 
dence that it wdll be far stronger than the great conglomeration of 
Slavs, Germans, Turcotnans and Armenians, of Greek ChristianKS, 
Catholics, Protestants, Mussalmans and Buddhists, which we call 
Russia/" 

in the second course of lectures, Professor Seeley devotes 
himself to a consideration of our Indian Empire, which is alto- 
gether on a difierent footing from the Colonies, to which alone the 
preceding remarks apply. We must confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment with this part of the volume. The striking origi- 
nality and force of the views expressed in the first course of lec- 
tures relating to the Colonies led us to anticipate that Professor 
Seeley would be able to throw some new light upon the problem 
of India, and do something to help on its solution. But such is not 
the case. The difficulties of the problem baffle Professor Seeley 
as they do all other thinkers, and all that he does is to state these 
difficulties with exceptional clearness whilst confessing himself un- 
able to solve them. Whilst holding that nothing great that 
has ever been done by Englishmen was done so unintentionally, 
so accidentally, as the conquest of India,” he considers that, whilst we 
incur enormous and intolerable responsibilities, we reap from it the 
single advantage of a great Indian trade, purcbasedj however, at 
the expense of a perpetual dread of Russia and of all movements in 
the Mussalman world and of all changes in Egypt. He points 
out, what perhaps at is as well to impress upon people at home 
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in the present crisis, that our Empire in India is only made possi- 
ble by the fact that there is no Indian nationality, ^ nothing of 
the nature of a national feeling amongst the countless diverse races 
over whom our strange rule is spread. But if such a national 
feeling ever does arise, if India once begins to breathe as a single 
national whole, our empire is at an end. Tbe moment a mu- 
tiny is but threatened, which shall be no mere mutiny, but the 
expression of a universal feeling of nationality, at that moment 
all hope is at an end^ as all desire ought to be at an end, of preser- 
ving our Empire."' The growth of such a national feeling of 
sufficient depth to bring about our retirement from India is surely 
very far off, although it seems possible that in the gradual lapse 
of time such a feeling may be generated as the effect of our own 
peaceful rule. Such faint indications as exist at present of a national 
feeling are the direct result of British influence, and it is not at 
all improbable that the education and civilization of the West 
which we are teaching our native fellow-subjects may, in the end, 
nurture that national feeling which Professer Seeley thinks must be 
the signal of our withdrawal. But the spurious and counterfeit 
patriotism, with the newspaper expression of which we are at 
present familiar, has nothing wdiatever to do with the genuine 
feeling of the whole of India as one people, to which Professor 
Seeley refers, nor is the formation of a National Fund, for 
the purpose of creating and fostering national discontent, 
any indication of the existence of a real national feeling. 

Whilst minimising the advantages of our Indian Empire to Eng- 
land, and reducing them to the one item of trade, Professor 
Seeley writes very doubtfully of the advantages of our rule to 
the natives themselves. We quote his own words.— We, perhaps, 
have not gained much from it, but has India gained ? On this 
question I have desired to speak with great diffidence. I have 
asserted confidently only thus much, that no greater experiment 
has ever been tried on the globe, and that the effects of it will 
be comparable to the effect of the Roman Empire upon the 
nations of Europe, nay probably will be much greater. This means, 
no doubt, that vast benefits will be done to India, but it does not 
necessarily mean that great mischiefs may not also be done. 
Nay, if you ask on which side the balance will incline, and 
whether, if we succeed in bringing India into the fail current of 
European civilisation, we shall not evidently be rendering her 
the greatest possible service, I should only answer, * I hope so: I 
trust so." In the academic study of these vast questions, we 
should take care to avoid the optimistic commonplaces of the 
newspapers. Our Western civilization is, perhaps, not absolutely 
the glorious thing we ilka to imagine it.’" The only good which 
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Professor Seeley unreservedly admits we have done to India is 
that we have brought anarchy and plunder to an end and estab- 
lished something like the immensa majestas Eomanm pads 
over 250,0005000 human beings. This is something, after all, 
although Professor Seeley, with that caution which he continually 
brings in to check and tone down his enthusiasms, is careful to 
point out that even this is not an unmixed good. The whole tone 
of Professor Seeley's discussion of the Indian question is depres- 
sing, and to a certain extent pessimistic, and it is obvious that he 
bas recoiled before tlie difRculties of the problem. It is some 
satisfaction, however, to find him distinctly of opinion that, what- 
ever difficulties beset the experiment, it must go forward. Here, 
too, the great uniting forces of the age are at work, England and 
India are drawn every year, for good or for evil, more closely 
together. Not, indeed, that disuniting forces might not easily 
spring up, not that our rule itself may not possibly be calling out 
forces which may ultimately tend to disruption, nor yet that the 
Empire is altogether free from the danger of a sudden catastrophe. 
But for the present we are driven both by necessity and duty to 
a closer union. Already we should ourselves suffer greatly from 
disruption, and the longer the union lasts the more important it 
will become to us. Meanwhile, the same is true in an infinitely 
greater degree of India itself. The transformation we are making 
there may cause us some misgivings, but though ^ve may be lecl 
conceivably to wish that it had never been begun, notliing could 
ever convince us that it ought to be broken off in the middle/' 
And, after all, that is the point with which we are immediately 
concerned. We are here, and must remain here for ,the present^ 
nor is there anything to indicate that the time for our. withdrawal 
is at hand : and the continual weak self-questioning which has 
become the fashion latterly can have no other effect than to make 
us hesitate and falter in the duty that lies immediately to our 
hand. 

Ill conclusion, we heartily recommend this book to all those 
wdio take a wide and rational interest in the fortunes of our 
Empire, and who desire to find in the history of our own times 
some of that serious and noble dignity which it is the fashion of 
historians to regard as belonging only to the past. It is impossible 
to rise from the reading of Professor Seeley's lectures without the 
feeling that, in the history that is being made round about us and 
of which we are interested witnesses, there are problems of far 
more surpassing moment for human weal than any which have 
yet been solved, and possibilities of good and evil for mankind 
which give even to our prosaic and commonplace colonies a digni- 
fied and honourable place in the world's destiny. The style of 
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the lectures, although necessarily more colloquial and less polished 
than “ Ecce Homo,” is particularly clear and forcible, and Professor 
Seeley’s arguments are marked by the same curiously suppressed 
enthusiasm which gave so much fascination to his more famous 

work. . 


RefOTl on the Census of Bengal^ 188L By J. A« Boiirdillonj of 
the Bengal Civil Service, Inspector-General of Registration, 
Printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press. Calcutta, 1883. 

W E must confess that we approached the perusal of Mr. 

Bourdillon's Report with feelings akin to those of Lord 
Macaulay when he undertook to review Dr. Nares' edition of 
BoswelFs Life of Johnson. Further acquaintance, however, with 
the three bulky volumes now before us has shown our fears to be 
groundless. The plan of the work is, indeed, remarkable in its 
simplicity. In volume I, we have, in the first place, a full and 
clear account of the machinery by which the intbrmation required 
by the Gevernmeut was collected, and of the processes by which 
it was subsequently compiled in the form in which it is now pre- 
sented. The ground being thus cleared, Mr, Bourdillon proceeds 
in the second part of volume I to discuss, with great wealth 
of illustration, the numerous important questions that arise on a 
consideration of the statistical returns. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the statistics of area and population, to the increase 
and decrease of the people, to religious belief, to civil condition, 
religion and age, to religion, sex and age, to the castes of Hindus, 
to birthplace and language, to occupations, degrees of education, 
and physical and mental infirmities. In Appendix A. are ga- 
thered together a number of forms, circular orders and other 
papers of general interest. Volumes 11. and HI. consist wdiolly 
of statistical tables. Appendix B. which occupies the whole of 
the second volume, contains the twenty-one statements which 
were preserved by the Qoveriiiuent of India for general use 
throughout the entire country, while ten additional tables pres- 
cribed some by the Census Cornmissouer, and some i)y the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, are given in volume III. Tbe absence of an 
index to some extent detracts from the usefulness of the Report 
as a work of reference for the general reader, but the additional 
delay which its preparation would have involved in tiie publica- 
tion of the work was no doubt held to be an insuperable objection. 
In every other respect Mr. Bourdi lion's Report compares i)y no 
means unfavourably with the Census Reports of most European 
countries. 

One difficulty with which the Bengal Census officers appear to 
have^ had ^to contend was the absence of any previous record 
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showing precisely what villages were in existence at the time of 
tne Census* To meet this difSculty, a register was prepared, 
district by district, after careful local enquiry, cutting up the entire 
area of the province into villages, hamlets and towns according 
to the natural divisions recognized by the inhabitants. The 
value of such a register, for the purpose of ensuring that the 
Census operations should embrace every square yard of territory, 
and be absolutely free from omissions, is obviously inestimable. 

The task of preparing these registers was one of the most 
arduous in the whole course of the Census operations, and almost 
every district officer speaks in the strongest terms of the difficul- 
ties he encountered. The villages in the Boundary Commissioner's 
list are survey areas, sometimes inhabited, and sometimes without 
inhabitants, and each is treated as a separate unit, irrespective of 
size or any other quality, because it is so treated in the lists of 
villages for the collection of the land-revenue. The inhabited 
village, besides being generally of much later formation, is there- 
fore not at all a necessary incident of the territoral village ; and 
while, on the one hand, the latter may contain within its boun- 
daries several distinct villages, all with different names and none 
of them that of the survey village, in other cases there may be 
in the neighbourhood of a survey village which is itself uninhabi- 
ted several villages of the same name. Moreover, the minuteness 
with which these enquiries were conducted bi’ought to light 
innumerable irregularities of boundary. Not only were village 
boundaries sometimes found to be wrong, but even those which, 
for ^ administrative purposes, were accepted as the correct boun- 
daries of thannahs and districts, were discovered not to be in ac- 
cordance with the official records of the Survey Department. 
Each such discovery gave rise to much correspondence, and the 
readjustments which they caused in some districts were very 
considerable. But the energy and perseverance of district officers 
in most cases overcame these difficulties, and with a few excep- 
tions the registers have been carefully prepared, furnishing 
Government with an invaluable record, not only of the survey 
areas, and of the residential villages in every district, but of the 
exact position of each. Laborious as the task was, the utility of 
Register B (that for inhabited villages), when once completed, 
was unspeakable. It formed the basis of all the subsequent 
work, and the whole of the village statistics are arranged accord- 
ing to it;' 

The record thus obtained will of course be available as the 
groundwork on which the Census operations of 1891 will proceed, 
and they will, no doubt, be greatly fecilitated thereby. That the 
register in question has enormously enhanced the accuracy of the 
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present census, there seems to be no manner of doubt. Mr. Bourdil- 
Ion indicates several other causes also which have operated in the 
same direction, such as the elaborate numbering of the houses and 
the checking of the entries made at the preliminary enumeration ; 
and he comes to the conclusion, in which we freely concur, that 
genially speaking, a great advance in accuracy has been made 
since 1872. He continues thus — 

But besides the possibility of greater accuracy being obtain- 
ed, there is internal evidence in the figures that it has actually 
been secured. The figures on every subject accord very closely 
with the conclusions drawn by experienced observers from known 
facts. Wherever there has been any discrepancy, it has given 
way on closer inspection, or a probable and simple explanation 
has been found. It has been pointed out above, that the schedule 
of 1881 asked for much more information than that of 1872; 
and it would be only natural if, in consequence, there were greater 
inaccuracy in the statistics. But in point of fact the demand 
for more detailed information seems to have had a contrary effect ; 
enumerators discovered that there was so much to be recorded, 
and that! it was of so various a character, that they must devote 
great attention to their work ; and the prospect of the Super- 
visors visit of inspection strengthened the feeling which the 
minuteness of the schedule aroused. On the whole it may be 
said without fear of contradiction, that the general accuracy of 
enumeration on all salient and important points is astonishing, 
and that although on some minor points, such as exact age, defi- 
nition of castes and occupations, there has been some error, yet 
this error is much less than might have been expected, and forms 
a quite inappreciable quantity when compared with the great 
mass of facts accurately recorded, 

In presenting the statistical results of the Census, Mr. 
Boiirdillon has adopted the excellent plan of placing the 
figures for Bengal in juxtaposition with the corresponding 
figures, wherever such exist, for countries with w’hich the 
general public may be supposed to be more familiar, and 
bis report has thus acquired a vividness of interest no 
mere unadorned statement of facts could possess. “ Bare 
statistics, however, have little significance, and are not easily 
grasped until they are contrasted and compared with objects 
with which the mind is familiar. Tims to say that a cliff is 865 
feet high, though absolutely correct, is an assertion less easily 
comprehended, than if it be described as of the height of the 
dome of Saint PauFs : and it will therefore i^etter enable the 
reader to arrive at a proper estimate of the vast size of Bengal, 
and of the various units of which its great whole is composed, 
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if they are measured by well-understood and well-known capacities 
elsewhere. The area of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, 
then, including the Feudatory States and the tiger-haun'ted 
swamps of tlie Sunderbuns, vis,, 193,198 square miles, is very 
little less than that of the kingdom of Spain (195,775 square 
miles) and a good deal more tlian half as large again as that 
of Great Britain and Ireland (121,115 square miles). Bengal 
proper, which, including the Sunderbuns, covers 76,406 square 
miles of country, is half as large again as England and Wales 
(50,498 square miles) and exceeds in area the aggegate of five 
European States, viz, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Greece, whose total area is only 74,615 square miles. 
Behar is nearly as extensive as the new kingdom of Roumania 
or the ancient kingdom of Poland. Ohota Nagpore is a little 
larger than Ceylon and a little smaller than Bavaria ; Orissa 
and the kingdom of Saxony are almost equal in extent, and the 
area of the Feudatory Stares is rather more than that of Portugal, 

“The average Bengal di-strict, wdth an area of 3,323 square 
miles, is considerably larger than any county in England or 
Ireland except Berkshire, and is most nearly approached by 
Scotland. The very large districts, it need hardly 
be said, exceed in extent any single county that the United 
Kingdom shows ; and tlie largest of them, Lohardugga, is greater 
than the whole of Wales together with the county of York. 

“ The total of inhabitants in the Lieutenant -Governorship of 
Bengal being 69,536,861, they exceed in number the population 
of any European nation except Russia: they do not fall far 
short of the total population of France and tlie United Kingdom 
added together, and they exceed by 50 per cent, the population 
of the great German Empire, and by 38 per cent, that of the 
United States of America. The population of Bengal proper 
falls short by half a million only of that of the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Behar supports a population larger than that 
of Spain and Portugal, and not much less than that of England 
and Wales. The Uriyas are exactly as numerous as the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland; and the mixed multitude which dwell 
in the districts of the Chota Nagpore division, are very nearly 
as many as the whole population of Canada and other British 
possessions in North America.” These comparisons certainly bring 
out the vast size and populousness of these provinces in strong re- 
lief, and when the two classes of statistics are combined, so as to 
exhibit average density of population, the contrast becomes still 
more striking. Want of space, however, forbids us to examine 
Mr. Bourdillon’s interesting comparisons at adequate length. 
His speculations upon the vast series of momentous questions 
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whicli are suggested by a careful investigation of the 
statistical tables, and the conclusions at which he has 
arrived, are not only of absorbing interest to the statistician, 
and the student of Indian history; they are couched in 
lucid and felicitous language, and, in our opinion, will 
afford a rare intellectual treat to all who are able to bestow 
on them an attentive perusal. If we may suggest a defect, it 
is that the sociological portion of the Report is somewhat 
slight, and scarcely in proportion with the more purely actua- 
rial sections. Mr. Bourdillon^ however, considered that the 
subjects of caste, education, occupation, and physical and mental 
infirmities could not be adequately treated within the space and 
time at his command, and also that they demanded a range of 
knowledge and experience to which only specialists could pretend. 
Nevertheless, even upon these more recondite and difficult 
branches of the subject, the Report will be found to contain a 
great wealth of varied and accurate information which it would 
be mere affectation to regard as the work of an amateur. 


A Manual of Jurisprudence for Forest Officers^ being a treatise 
on the Forest Law and those branches of the general Civil and 
Criminal Law which are connected with forest administra^ 
tion; with a comparative notice of the chief continental 
laws. By B. H, Baden-Powell, of the Bengal Civil Service. 
1882. 

A lthough Mr, Baden-PoweU’s work is somewhat over- 
elaborate, and though he has, in our opinion, given an 
unnecessary amount of space to tbe discusssion of first prin- 
ciples and the origin of laws in general and forest laws in 
particular, it will, we think, prove of considerable value not only 
to forest-officers but to civil officers engaged in the ordinary 
administration of the country. In order to arrive at a correct 
appreciation of the principles that underlie the processes of 
forest management in India, it is necessary to understand clearly 
the relations that subsist between the special forest law and 
the general criminal and civil law ; the nature of the claims 
which it is sought to assert on behalf of the State, the precise 
objects to be aimed at in practice, and the means by which they 
are to be attained. This ground has not yet been covered by 
any Indian writer, and Mr, Baden-Powell has done good work 
by placing the results of his exceptional experience and his in- 
timate acquaintance with Anglo-Indian law at the disposal of 
the public. 
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CoBsiderable prominence is given to the principle that, in 
this country, under every form of rule, Oriental as well fas 
British, all waste lands were originally the property of the 
ruling power. It is this proprietory right which has, according 
to Mr. Baden-Powell, formed the basis of the Government 
action in respect of reserved forests ; and except in perma- 
nently settled provinces, such as Bengal and Oudh, where the 
uncultivated waste was deliberately surrendered to the local land- 
holders, it has generally been found to afford a sufficient field for 
the operations of the Forest Department without having recourse 
to the costly expedient of acquiring land specially for the pur- 
pose, The right of Government in waste land has been found, 
as a general rule, sufficient to enable Government, without real 
hardship to any one, to constitute a large area of State forests 
for the public benefit. All the public forests, I may say, in India, 
were originally uncultivated wastes,’' whether in the hills or 
plains, whether naturally “forest” or mere scrub or barren land 
improved by closing or artificial planting ; and the right to 
place these under the forest regime depends, in the first instance, 
on the general right above indicated. 

** Nor was it necessary that the right of Government should 
be absolute, — that is to say, unrestricted by rights of use. In 
some instances the Government had not taken sufficient notice 
of the subject in former days to have maintained an unburdened 
right in the waste ; it had let rights of use grow up, and con- 
sequently had its own right limited thereby; it had only 
retained, in the eye of the law, something less than an absolute 
or full property, and therefore some forests consist of lands in 
respect of which Government is obliged to recognize other rights 
besides its own ” 

We are unable to go with Mr. Baden-Powell altogether in his 
remarks as to the predominance of Government rights over 
the rights which private persons have acquired by pres- 
cription, and we think he has taken a somewhat autocratic 
view of the degree in which the State is authorized to regulate and 
limit subordinate rights of use. It is clearly beside the question 
to point out, tlat the revenue from forests always pro tanio saved 
“ the people at large from having to pay taxes, to make up the 
same amount if the forests did not yield it,” There is no reason 
whatever why people who live in the neighbourhood of forests and 
who have acquired legal rights over them, should be deprived of 
those rights for the benefit of the general tax-payer. However, 
the rules which Mr. Baden-Powell lays down for the practical guid- 
ance of Forest Settlement Officers are sound and equitable, and 
should be amply sufficient to prevent any injustice being done. 
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A very prevalent misapprehension as to the meaning of the 
term ‘‘protected'’ forest, and the uses of the institutiou which 
is so designated, is clearly exposed : — 

“ People are apt, even at the present day, to imagine that if 
only forests are left very much alone, and every body is left to 
do as he pleases (provided he abstains from very gross acts of 
waste and actual clearance of the ground), the forest will cou- 
tinueio produce all that is wanted. To make a forest a “ reserve ” 
is looked upon as something in the nature of a luxury. It is all 
very well, they think, to allow a limited area of valuable forest 
to be reserved” for the benefit of the Government and its 
revenue, but the bulk of the forest must be left unrestricted 
to supply the wants of the people, and should not be interfered 
with beyond enforcing such general rules as are contained in 
Chapter IV (the chapter relating to the management of “ pro- 
tected ” forests). It cannot be too clearly stated that such a 
view is, without the smallest qualification, erroneous. The provi- 
sions regarding protected forest are to ^ way sufficient to secure 
a permanent, still less au /oresi production, nor are 

they designed to eSect such an object. They only serve to protect 
the rapid deterioration of the growth in places where the conditions 
are as yet undeveloped, and permanent forests cannot yet be 
decided on.” 

The chapters which deal with the commercial and civil law res- 
pectively in their application to forest administration, and especially 
to the protection of forests and forest produce while in transit, 
will be of considerable use to the ofiScers of the department, but 
we entirely agree that, in all cases of importance, legal advice 
should be called in. It is well known that the man who is his 
own lawyer has a fool for his client, and the Forest Department is 
no exception to the rule. The Indian Forest Act is, we understand, 
to be amended shortly, and we do not doubt that the full and 
clear exposition of principles which Mr. Baden-Powell has oppor- 
tunely presented to the* public, will be of very high practical 
value to those entrusted with the work. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. Ho. L October, 1883 . 
Macmillan Co., London, 

I T is perhaps little to the credit of English magazine enterprise 
that the Arnepcan illustrated magazines, in the combination 
of literary and artistic merit with the crowning merit of cheapness, 
should far surpass any periodicals of the same kind published in 
England. There has hitherto been no magazine in England pub- 
lished at a reasonable price which could compare either for tlie 
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charm and variety of its writing, or. the excellence of its wood en- 
gravings with such well-known American magazines as SGribner's 
Monthly, or the Century Magazine. This new venture of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. inaugurates a laudable attempt to rival the Ameri- 
can illustrated magazines on their own ground. “ By the help of 
numerous engravings, which will be applied to the illustration of 
every theme wherein the services of Art can be fitly employed, it is 
intended to give to the pages of the English Illustrated Magazine 
a wider scope and a more vivid and varied interest than can be 
attained by the unaided resources of printed text, while at the same 
time the presence and support of writers of reputation in every branch 
of Literature and Science will effectually distinguish the new 
publication from those illustrated periodicals which are exclusively 
devoted to the study and criticism of Art. The price at which it 
is issued, sixpence monthly, justifies the belief that it will appeal 
to a large and varied circle of readers, and an endeavour will be 
made in the choice and arrangement of its contents to satisfy the 
tastes of all who are interested in Literature and Art. Of this first 
number, we may say that, whilst it is perhaps a little disappointing, 
it is certainly an improvement both in its text and engravings 
upon any other sixpenny magazine published in England. Its 
peculiarity being its illustrations, we naturally turn to these to get 
our first impression of the success of the new venture. There is 
one full-paged engraving from Alma Tadema’s picture Shy, and 
about 30 wood-cuts illustrating the different articles, besides 
numerous ornaments and initial letters which are all carefully 
indexed in the ‘‘ Contents. Although these are good, we cannot 
detect in them any peculiar excellence, nor do we think them in 
any respect equal to the exquisite wood-cuts which adorn the 
American monthlies. They are neither better nor worse than 
what we are accustomed to in the usual second-rate sixpenny 
magazines of which there are so many in the market. The 
only difference seems to us to be that, although not superior 
in quality, they are more numerous. Turning to the letter-press, 
we find there are seven short articles, all of them by writers of 
reputation,” amounting in all to 64 pages, no very excessive six- 
penny worth as far as quantity is concerned. As to quality, this 
is fair, but not exceptional, and, indeed, after reading the names of 
the authors of the articles, the articles themselves are, on the 
whole, disappointing. The first place is given to an article 
Erom the Old Law Courts to the New, ” by F. W. Maitland, which 
is a pleasant enough account of some features in the history of 
Old Westminster idall, although perhaps too technical to be of 
much interest to any save lawyers. The wood-cut illustrations to 
this article, representing various scenes in Court, are perhaps the 
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best in the Magazine. They have been objected to as being generally 
accurate likenesses of leading judges and lawyers, but this, whilst 
adding piquancy to the sketches, can scarcely be considered 
objectionable as there is very little exaggeration or caricature, 
and our leading men, lawyers and others, now-a-days take the 
liability to have their " counterfeit presentments displayed to 
the public as a necessary adjunct of success. Then follows a 
poem in twenty-five stanzas entitled “ Les Casqiiettes,’" which 
would be recognised in any anthology as from the pen of 
Algernon Swinburne, even if his name were not attached. It is 
marked by his usual wealth of words and rhythm, and describes 
the influence of the wild surroundings of a bleak sea-shore upon 
the soul of a young girl brought up in solitude amongst its 
rocks. The description of the storm-girt sea-coast is powerful 
and weird, although to our thinking it loses by unnecessary 
length : whilst the stanzas that describe how this wild nature 
enters into and moulds the heart of the girl are purer and 
sweeter than anything to which Mr, Swinburne has hitherto 
accustomed us 

Here, walled in with the wild waste water, 

Grew the grace of a girVs lone life, 

The sea’s and the sea-wind’s foster daughter, 

And peace was hers in the main mid -strife. 

Tor her were the rocks clothed round with thunder, 

And the crests of them carved by the storm-smith’s craft : 

For her^was the mid-storm rent in sunder 
As with passion that wailed aud laughed.” 

For her the sunrise kindled and scattered 
The red rose leaflets of countless cloud : 

For her the blasts of the springtide shattered 
The strengths reluctant of waves back-bowed. 

For her would winds in the mid-sky levy 
Bright wars that hardly the night bade cease. 

At noon, when sleep on the sea lies heavy, 

For her would the sun make peace I” 

These and the following lines are certainly beautiful, and 
bear a close resemblance in sense, if not in diction, to the wel- 
inown lines of Wordsworth beginning “Three years she grew 
in sun and shower,” which describe in a similar way the effect 
of the manifold sights and sounds of nature in moulding a 
maiden’s spirit. The next article “ The pormouse at Home ” is 
a charming account of the affinities and habits of this tiny 
denizen of English fields from the pen of Grant Allen, than whom 
there is no more pleasant exponent of natural history from the 
point of view of the evolution theory. flossetti’s Inflluence on'Art,” 
by Mr. Comyns Carr is a rather perplexing criticism of Rossetti’s 
art life, illustrated by numerous engravings from his drawings 
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and .designs, ' With these, however, we are considerahly dis- 
appointed, as they seem to us to be very slovenly in execution and 
not at all worthy of their subject, except perhaps Lady Lilith/* 
which is too beautiful to be spoiled, and the very powerful head 
entitled ** Found.** The Supernatural Experiences of Patsy 
Cong ** may bo passed over without remark, except to say that 
the ^ only thing which entitles it to notice is the signature 
/ William Black ;** possibly also that is the only thing that won for 
it insertion in the Magazine, ‘‘ Oysters and the Oyster question/* by 
Professor Huxley is a pleasant, although strictly scientific, account 
of the oyster, written with all Professor Huxley's clearness and 
ease, and ought to be of interest to all who love that table 
delicacy, “The ArmourePs Prentices** contains the first two 
chapters of a story by Charlotte M, Yonge^ of “ Heir of Redclyffe ** 
celebrity, and, although the style is somewhat stilted, promises 
well. The story begins in the New Forest, and the woodland 
and. country life of the Tudor period are charmingly depicted 
incidentally. On the whole, although we do not think this first 
number is astonishiugly good, either in quality or quantity, it 
is good enough to make it an excellent sixpenny worth, and 
we recommend it to any one who, whilst anxious to get good 
reading and good illustrations, is not prepared to buy the larger 
and more highly priced magazines of literature and art. 
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Andha-bildp, Written and published by Prafuila Chandra Mukho- 
p^dhyaya. Printed by P, M* Soor & Co,, Crown Press, 
14, Duff Street, Calcutta, 1883. 

O NE of the most pathetic incidents described in that most 
pathetic of poems, the Ramayan, is the slaying of tite 
blind hermit's boy by king Dasaratha. In the Ramayan, that 
incident possesses great importance, inasmuch as it forms, as 
it were, the basis of Yalrniki's story. King Dasaratha had 
no son at the time when he accidentally killed the hermit*s boy, 
and the curse which the blind hermit in his anger and grief 
pronounced upon him was that he too would have to die of 
grief for his son. The curse of a saintly man could never come 
to nothing in olden times, and Dasaratha, in order that he might 
die of grief for his son, had to become the father of a son. That 
son was king Rama, whose story forms the plot of Valmikfs 
great epic. It is clear, therefore, that the death of the poor 
hermit's boy is an event of importance in the Bamayan, But 
taken apart from the story of king Rama, the only real interest 
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attaching to the incident is, that it presents to us a scene of 

liumaii woe far too agonising to behold or to contemplate. Wo 
doubt, therefore, wliether dramatic representations of such a scene 
of a^ony can exercise any really healthy influence on the readers 
mind. They will probably debilitate the mind by their crushing 
pathos. For the Bengali, whose mind is rather tenderly framed, 
such representations cannot be a source of iinmixed good. \Vhat 
makes man weep too much, and do nothing besides weeping, 
generally makes him weak and indolent. And the stoiy of the 
blind hermit’s son, read apart from the story of the Ramayan, 
makes tis only weep and weep, too much. We do not think, 
therefore, that Babu Prafulla Chandra Mukharji’s book, ^which 
contains only tlie painful story of tlie death of the hermit’s boy, 
will in any degree benefit his countrymen. 

The drama is written in tiiat lawless metre which owes its 
manufacture to Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh, and of which the 
following is a short specimen 

■" ' mm; 

Wt'S 351 • 

^tfw ntfii I 

'Sit I 

ai?, 

Will Babu Prafulla Chandra Mukharji explain to os the rules 
or principles in accordance with which lie has used only three 
letters in the first line, fourteen in the third, eight in tiie fifths 
two in the ninth, and so on ? We have heard some admirers of 
this extraordinary metre say that the distribution of letters in 
the different verses follows the law of making a pause where a 
pause would be musical. That is certainly no new law. Even 
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io reading verses composed in accordance with the most orthodox 
rules of metre, pauses are made in accordance with the require- 
ments of music. Where, then, is the necessity of breaking up 
verses in the fantastic style of Babu Girish Chandra Gliosh and 
his worthy imitators ? It is, moreover, far from clear that the 
verses, as giveii in tlie works of Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh, or 
in the work under notice, are musically constructed, and that a 
different arrangement could not have made them more musical. 
"What we mean by this observation is that music, besides being 
dependent on meaning, is partly a matter of individual taste and 
culture, and it is therefore made in some measure by each man 
in his own way. The sort of versification which we meet with 
in this work is something like an arbitrary imposition of an 
author’s own idea of music upon all his readers — a proceeding 
which is opposed to all true rules of art. It is for this reason 
that versification, in all refined and cultivated languages, conforms 
to certain recognised modes, and in doing so leaves room enough 
for the play of individual peculiarities of taste. All true art 
respects society and contains a social element. The style of 
versification of which we have given a specimen is simply a 
conceit, and nothing else. 

The reader will also judge from the extract which we have 
placed before him whether the author’s poetry is not as much of 
the nature of a conceit as his versification. 


Trisula, Printed by Bihari Lai Banerji at Messrs. J. G. Obatteiji 
and Co.'s Press, 44^ Amherst Street, Calcutta, 18b3. 

T his small work contains three short poems, giving expression 
to the author’s grief at the death of three of his children. 
We sometimes find such poems condemned in the vernacular 
press. But we do not clearly understand the reasons which 
are usually assigned by those who condemn them. The chief 
among those reasons is that grief for a deceased son or wife or 
brother is a purely private and individual affair, and the ptiblic 
cannot be expected to sympatbise with it. Tliat is very true, 
at least, in the present state of public morality. But what the 
realer lias to look to in reading such poems is not whether the 
author is a person with whom he can sympathise, but whether 
what he has written possesses any poetical merit, or is capable of 
moving the heart. If it is either one or the other, or both, we see 
no reason why we should condemn it, simply because the person 
for whom tiie author grieves is his own wife or son. The poems 
before us have really moved our heart, and we are therefore un- 
able to condemn them because they contain a description of the 
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author’s grief for his owa deceased children. Poets, in all coim™ 
tries, write poems describing their grief at personal bereayemenK 
But they are not blamed for doing so. Why, then^ should a 
different rule of criticism prevail in Bengal and in Bengali litera- 
ture ? As we have already said, the critic and the reader have 
simply to look to the quality of the thing which an author gives 
them ; and if the quality is such as to deserve praise, it becomes 
the critic’s duty to praise the performance without entering into 
the personal history which may be connected with it. Indeed, to 
enter into such personal history, would evince bad taste, not in the 
author^ but in the critic himself. 


Jhanlcdr, By Surendra Krishna Gupta. Printed and pub- 
lished by Keddr Ndtb Rdya, Sambad Prabhakar Press, Oalcutta. 

B ABU Surendra Krishna Gupta seems to be an imitator of ^ 
Babu fiabmdra Nath Tagore, There are in his book 
many passages like the following 

Igvf? 

VC'S ’ffqs 5i%c*l , 

This is very clever imitation ; but it is pure imitation and no- 
thing else. Of all the resources of art, imitation is the least 
noble and most unimportant. We would therefore have nothing 
to do with poems which seem based chiefly upon imitation. 


Sindhu-duta, By Nabin Chandra Mukhopadhyaya. Printed by 
Gopdl Chandra Niyogi, at the Nababibhakar Press, 34, Beniyatola 
Lane, Patalddogd, Calcutta, 1290 B. S. 

T his is alyrlc poem. It contains an address to the ocean 
by a French republican exile, who ruse unsuccessfully 
against Louis XVI, The address is of the nature of a message 
which the sea is requested to convey to the exiled patriot’s 
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mother-land. In the opening canto, the exile thus describes the 
objects which he had in view in rising against his sovereign : — 

sri iTs.'aficsi si’c? I 

sits? i 

The man expected to make his name immortal by freeing his 
country from kingly despotism. What a fervent, sincere, and 
disinterested patriot I Babu Nabin Chandra Mukharji is an 
educated Bengali, and he has therefore painted a professional 
educated Bengali patriot, whose patriotism, if sufficiently analysed, 
will be found to consist of pure self-seeking. Quite consistently 
enough, the author’s patriot sees nothing good or great in suffer- 
ing exile for having fought for his country’s freedom. On the 
contrary, he takes his exile as a great distress, because it deprives 
him of the happiness and comforts of home-life. He accordingly 
addresses his country in the following way 

siw, 511 ? 

C?'1C5I ^5?^^ t^-5? 

(We feel almost tempted to add ^s? CTUit STl 

■R^t c’Fn fwcsT srt^s i ? 

This may be, and we are afraid It is, professional Bengali 
patriotism of the nineteenth century ; but it is not by any 
means that French patriotism whiclx the author intends to 
describe. The feeling expressed in the above lines is not that 
regret and uneasiness which would naturally fill the breast of a 
noble and ardent patriot, wiio has failed to free his country. It 
is only the ignoble feeling of sorrow which an essentially self-loving 
man would experience in a lonely and uncomfortable situation. 
As a poem, 8indhu-duta is thoroughly false and frivolous. Such 
poems shed no lustre upon Bengali literature. Their only value is 
that they are material for history, inasmuch as they are evidence 
of the mental structure of a class of educated Bengalis of the 
present day. 

Sarojbdsmi : A Novel, by A. B. Printed by N, 0. De, East 
Bengal Press, Dacca, 1 888, 

T he writer says in his preface : — How much more can I now 
ivrite ? My learning is small ; my understanding is small. 
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This is the first time I have taken in hand a work of this kind 5 
®o I know not what I have written in this hook.*' 

We can assure our readers that, though we have read this 
book, we are, with its author, ignorant of what is written in it. The 
story seems to be one of love. The persons, male and ' female, 
introduced in the story, seem to be all Mahrattas, and yet the 
heroine, who is a Mahratta girl, goes by the essentially fashionable 
Bengali name and another female character, whom 

we have not been able to understand, is called Jiammani. There 
is no plot, no story, no character, no thought, no sentiment, no- 
thing of any value or interest in the wliole book, which, by the 
way, consists of not more than thirty four duodecimo pages. 


A short History or brief acoount of India^ including the 
Eindxiy Mahomedan and English ferioda. By Nanilai 
Mukharji. Printed and published by Kalidas Chakrabarti, Adi 
Brahmo Samaj Press, Galcutta, 1883. 

T his is perhaps the last work on Indian history written 
for educational purposes. More space is given in it to 
Mahratta history than is usually allotted to that subject in works 
of this kind. This is very proper and necessary, because the 
Mahrattas played an important part in Indian history during 
the latter days of Moghul, and the early days of English rule. 
The English period, which is brought down to the administration 
of Lord Ripon, is dwelt upon at much greater length than the 
Hindu and Musulman periods. The plan of the work seems 
to be, whilst giving a summary view of the whole of Indian 
history, to bring out in bolder relief the British administration in 
India and those historical events, which, like the Mahratta empire 
and the Mysore influence of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, 
closed at the foundation of British power in India. The 
whole subject is presented in a clear and intelligible form, and 
the author’s style of describing historical events seems to us 
very^; concise, plain, and perspicuous. We gladly recommeiid 
Babu Naniial Mukharji’s book to our educational authorities for 
use in the schools of Bengal. 


Adarsadcrisi. By Sasibluisan Guha. Printed by Pandit Nabin 
Chandra Chakrabarti, Bharat Mihir Press, Mymensingh, 1290 

T his is a work on Indian agriculture by a man who thinks 
very strongly that India’s true wealth is hidden in her 
soli, and that educated Indians ought to find their real and most 
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useful and ennobling occupation in the developnaent of the 
agricultural resources of ibeir country. He says ; — ■ 

** When agriculture was in its most developed condition in India, 
it was in its bare infancy in England. Is it not therefore a 
matter for deep regret that that same England is now India’s in- 
structor in agriculture ? Could anything be more shameful to India, 
than the fact that her sons have now-a-days to cross seas in order 
to learn agriculture ? If our love of servitude had not made 
us indifferent to the study of agricultural science, we should 
not now have had to lament so fearfully the want of wealth. 
W e are day after day losing our manliness by revelling in 
servitude for tlie sake of a little instant happiness (if happiness 
there can be in servitude). India would by this time have 
equalled her former self in wealth and honor if we had devoted 
to the study of agriculture a hundredth part of the care and 
industry with which we learn to make ourselves good slaves 
to others. ’’ 

The writer goes on in this strain censuring his countrymen 
and ridiculing those among them who serve foreigners and 
call themselves Babus, We cannot say that this is a wrong 
feeling. On the contrary, we fully agree with the author in 
thinking that it is the duly, above all others, of the educated 
Indian to serve his country by developing her natural resources. 
Babu Sasihhusan Guha has written this book apparently with the 
view of helping him with such knowledge of agriculture as he does 
not possess. This is very material help which, we hope, he will 
accept in the practical, ardent, and earnest spirit in which it is 
offered to him. Babu Sasibhusan Guha has rendered real service 
to his country by publishing this book. 


Bhdratbarsiya UpdsaJc Sampradaya, Vol. II, By Aksbaja 
Kumar Datta. Printed by flarimohan Mukharji, at the New 
Sanskrit Press, 1 1, Simla Street, and published at the Sanskrit 
Press Depository, 148, Baranasi Ghosh’s Street, Calcutta, 1289 
B. S. 

B abu Akslmya Kumar Datta is a great name in Bengali 
literature, and this volume completes what in our opinion 
appears to be the greatest of his works. He has written many 
good schoo!l)ooks — books which have helped in a material degree 
the cultivation of the Bengali language within recent years. 
But, whatever the merit of those works may be, there can be no 
doubt that there are many other Bengali scholars who could have 
written as good books, if not decidedly better books. But 
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this work on the Religious Sects of the Hindus is one which proba-* 
bly no other Bengali scholar could have produced. The learniogj 
erudition, and research displayed in it are of that substantial nature 
which would do credit to a solid German or English intellect. The 
introduction, in which all this learning and research is displayed, 
is a performance of the highest merit, which will prove 
clearly to all unbiassed men that the Bengali mind is not in- 
capable of that thoroughness which forms the surest guarantee 
of intellectual strength, endurance and expansion. An historical, 
and in some degree critical, review of Hinduism from the 
philosophical period downwards is given in the introduction. 
For the benefit of European orientalists, the introduction 
ought to be translated into English. The text of the work, 
which is devoted to a description of the various Hindu 
religious sects now existing in India, includes much which 
cannot be found in Mr. Wilson's work, and which it must have 
cost Babu Aksbaya Kumar Datta a vast amount of industry 
to collect. We congratulate our veteran author on the success- 
ful completion of his great work, — a work, which would be 
considered great in any language, and which will certainly 
increase the dignity and respectability of Bengali literature. 


Pmhrita4ciUwa. By Acharya Ananda Swami. Printed by 
Manimohan Rakshit, at the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Press, 
210-3, Cornwallis Street, and published by Dwiiadas Datta, 
Calcutta. 

T his seems to be a work of a religious or spiritual nature. But 
it is unfortunately written in a style which we are afraid few 
will understand. We ourselves have not been able to understand it, 
and our regret at this circumstance has been all the greater, 
because the few lines which have been intelligible to m here 
and there have appeared to contain much good sense. We are 
inclined to think that the book would be really interesting and 
Instructive reading if it were written in an easy, clear and col- 
loquial style. We therefore suggest that the publisher, Babu 
Dwijadas Datta, who, we believe, is himself a distinguished 
graduate of the Calcutta University, should issue an edition of this 
work which people will understand, and which will not be, there- 
fore, so useless as the one under notice. 


THE 
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Art L— a PLEA FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

A recent resolution of the Bengal Government has introduced 
a change in the constitution of the Subordinate Executive 
Service, the great importance of which seems to have been over- 
looked by the press generally in the midst of angry discussions 
on other matters. The appointment of Munsiffs rests mainly in 
the hands of the High Court, and the High Court has almost 
always used a wise discretion in the matter, by nominating men 
who have passed the B. L, examination, and have also had some 
years’ experience as pleaders. The appointment of Deputy 
Magistrates, on the other hand, has rested with Government, and 
Government has not hitherto adhered to any strict rule regard- 
ing qualification in making these appointments. The result has 
been that, while in the case of Munsiffs we have some guarantee 
of ability and education, in the case of Deputy Magistrates we 
have none, — except, of course, the presumption which must exist 
in every case, that an officer would not have been appointed to 
so responsible a post if he had not proved his fitness for it to 
the satisfaction of Government in some way or other. The pre- 
sumption, one regrets to say, is not infrequently rebutted by sad 
experience. 

The resolution referred to above substitutes competition in 
place of the existing rules, whatever they are, as the sole con- 
dition for admission into the Subordinate Executive Service. The 
change thus introduced is a sound and healthy one, and will in 
the long run vastly improve our administration, by improving the 
tools by which the administration is carrried on. It is of the 
utmost importance to have men of education, rectitude and ability 
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for the Suburdmale Executive Service, aud, iu my opinion, 
competition is as good a test for these qualities as any that can be 
devised. ; . ■ 

I am not sure that the last proposition will receive the assent 
of all. In the first place there are those who believe in patron- 
age, and that large class who hope to profit patronage. 
My reply to these persons will be that, however desirable it 
may be to treat with kindness and courtesy young men of 
rank and position in native society, ability, education and recti- 
tude should be the sole conditions for admission into the Ex- 
ecutive Service. An act of kindriess towards a young man of 
rank is misplaced, if it tells in the long run on the efliciency of 
our administration. The loyalty and good will of a titled family, 
secured by the appointment of a young member to a responsible 
post, scarcely compensates for the weakening of the administra- 
tion of which he is often the cause, for the trouble and 
additional work which he gives his superiors by his inefficiency, 
and for the dissatisfaction which he creates among the people 
with whom he has to deal through the want of a trained judg- 
ment, or habits of application. For obvious reasons I will not 
dwell on this subject longer, but I repeat that the selection of 
able and upright officers is so essential to good administration that 
no collateral considerations should influence us in this matter. 
Education, rectitude and ability should be the sole passports 
to appointment in the Subordinate Executive Service. 

I must treat with greater respect the opinion of those officers 
who honestly believe that we can get really better men by 
careful observation and nomination, than by a competitive exami- 
nation. I know there are men, and very able men too, in our 
service, who think that a District officer may, by carefully \vatch- 
ing the work of his subordinates, often succeed in selecting 
abler men for the executive service than an examination can 
turn out. There is so much apparent force in this argument 
that I should have hesitated to meet it if I had not been very 
strongly convinced, by repeated instances, that this plausible 
theory is utterly disproved by experience. 

There are two causes which often mislead heads of offices in 
their judgment. They often fail to notice the weak points in 
their clever subordinates whom they consider fit for high ap- 
pointments ; and they often fail to notice the good points in 
the young men from colleges or examinations, with their 
somewhat priggish manners and ignorance of the cornmonest 
office details. The first of these blunders is the more misleading 
of the two. Clever and able rninisteria officers often win the 
golden opinion of their superiors. They] appear to be so smart 
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in fcbeir work, draft reports so well, are so thoroughly acquainted 
with the circulars of the Board, the High Court, or the Govern- 
ment, possess so thorough an experience of the province or 
district, and often point out to the District officer himself, so 
ably and yet so respectfully, how a thing is to be managed or 
a difficulty is to be overcome, — that it is almost impossible not to 
believe that such officers would adorn any service. But there 
is a darker side of the picture which the head of the office 
often fails to see* I do not speak of positive dishonesty, from 
which many of the higher ministerial officers may be free, I 
speak of the unhealthy training which they receive within the 
four walls of the office-room. To try to win the good opinion 
of their superiors has been their one study for years. To shew 
off their work to the best advantage, to shew it in the best 
light, though often it is necessary to suppress a part of the truth in 
order to do so, has been their aim. To put forward their clainri on 
every possible occasion, to provide for tbeir friends and relations 
on each vacancy, to shut out others, to strengthen their party 
and weaken the opposite party, — ^^this has been their endeavour for 
years. Lastly, familiarity with rules and circulars is not ability 
to apply tliem properly ; the capacity to suggest a course is different 
from the ability to act on one^s own responsibility. Now create one 
of these clever subordinate officers a Deputy Magistrate and. 
place him in charge of a Sub-division* His smartness, his 
extreme cleverness, his thorough knowledge of rules, orders and 
circulars, help him but a little,— his real weakness begins to 
come out. He wants stamina, be wants character. He is 
unable to deal with important issues before him with vigour 
and with confidence in himself. Be is always thinking how 
his superiors will interpret his action, he is always anxious to 
know how he can best win tlieir approbation. Cliquism, which 
he has learnt in office, does not entirely leave him,— he cannot 
view contending questions and contending parties fairly, impar- 
tially and openly in the face. He wants balance of mind. Very 
often he wants vigour in action, — sometimes he mistakes oppres- 
siveness for vigour. The smooth-tongued, able and efficient clerk 
loses his head as a Deputy Magistrate and is betrayed to hasty, 
indiscreet, oppressive actions. 

If I have wuntten somewhat strongly in the preceding para- 
graph, my experience of numerous instances is the only excuse. 
Men, giving high promise as ministerial officers, have broken 
clown absolutely, liopelesly as executive 'officers, — ^sometimes to 
the utter astonishment of those who selected them I I do not 
say that this has always been the case. On the contrar3^ I 
cannot forget that some of the ablest officers in the subordinate 
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executive service were subordinate ministerial officers before. 
But we must not judge by exceptions. Tlie simple question 
tlien is this : — In selecting men for the responsible and honorable 
posts of Deputy Magistrates, are we to go by a method of 
selection, by which we may sometimes be right and sometimes 
liopelessly wrong? Is it safe to go on playing blind mail s 
buff in such responsible work as selection of officers for the Sub- 
ordinate Executive Service? Is there no better testy such as 
may always give us some guarantee for ability and education 
and intelligence ? Mr. Rivers Thompson has answered the queries 
by the resolution alluded to above. 

And now let us turn to the case of the somewhat priggish 
young man from colleges or examinations. Appearances, I admit, 
are against him ! He is entirely new to the official world. The 
simplest official letter puzzles him, — he has never drafted one 
himself. He knows nothing of our Treasury and Account system,, 
of vouchers and challans, of cash books and permanent advan- 
ces, — he is not even aware of the existence of a powerful, 
watchful being called the Accountant-General! The To\^ji 
department is an enigma to him, the road cess department, 
with its collection branch, its disbursement brancb, and its 
liuge revaluation branch is perfectly incomprehensible to him.. 
He may understand something of the English office and tlie 
letters sent and received, but the huge Munshi Khana and the 
iN’azarat he has never tried to comprehend, and they are utterly 
beyond his grasp. How can such an officer, who has perhaps 
never heard of khas mehals and settlement work, be ever of any 
use in District administration ? 

Nevertheless, the chances are, that this bewildered young man 
lias the making of a good officer in him. Gainsay it as we may, 
liigh education means a severe intellectual culture, and a severe 
moral culture. The young man has learnt habits of patient 
study and application. His intellect has been trained to grasp 
large questions, and to comprehend difficult and fine problems. 
His mind is well informed, and bis feelings are elevated by all 
that is best and ablest in European history and European 
literature. More than this,-— he has received moral culture and 
given some guarantee of moral healtliiness. Not only is the 
instruction imparted-in the lowest class, as w^ell as in the highest, 
full of the healthiest moral lessons, but the very success of the 
young man at examinations is some guarantee of his moral 
healthiness. It shews that he has learnt self-reliance and patient 
application. It shews that he has learnt to subordinate his desire 
lor amusements and pleasures to higher aims, and can concentrate 
his mind and heart on one object* Jt shews that he has ambition, 
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which is itself a healthy facaltj* It shews that he regarded 
the approbation of his parents and relations and teachers as a 
higher reward than pleasures and amusements. Success at 
examinations is as much a guarantee of moral as of intellectual 
healthiness, — it presupposes a long period of moral training, in the 
strictest sense of the word, as also of intellectual training. That 
the present system of education is a godless one, — that it gives 
us a guarantee of intellectual soundness but not of moral recti- 
tude,— all this is a cant of the day which I have always looked 
upon with the supremesi contempt. 

I am aware that the result does not always support my ar- 
gument. I am aware that officers with university degrees have 
sometimes disgraced themselves in their official work. But 
again we must not judge by exceptions. I will ‘maintain that 
officers who have received their education in our colleges will, 
as a class, acquit themselves better than the class selected for 
other reasons, or in any other way. I wdll maintain that com- 
petition, though not an infallible test, is the best and soundest 
test available for selecting good men for our administration. 
And the sooner we thoroughly accept this principle the better. 
The theory is universally accepted in England and in Europe, 
and the conditions of life and society are not so different in 
India, that a theory which is held to be sound in Europe can 
be other than sound in India. 

If culture and education mean anything, if it is worth the 
money that we are spending on it, then it stands to reason that 
the educated young man who has done well at examinations is 
presumably a snp?^rior man, intellectually and in moral rectitude, 
to the average man without a long period of training of the 
intellectual and moral faculties. 1 can speak with autiiority of 
iny countrymen, and I can say without hesitation, that there 
is more of honesty and rectitude displayed in the minutest 
details of work, there is more of decision and character, there 
is more of ability and self-reliance, among the officers of the 
former class than among the officers of the latter class. It 
is time, therefore, that an intellectual test should be declared 
as the only condition for admission, at least into the responsible 
posts of Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates, and that 
the system of patronage, — although it may be agreeable to the 
feelings of him that gives and him that takes, — should be aban- 
doned once and for ever in the interests of the public service 
and good administration. 

It remains only to make one or two remarks regarding the 
principle on which tlie competitive examinations should be held. 
The principle recognized in the open competition for the Covenanted 
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Civil Service of India is undoubtedly the correct one. That 
principle is to test candidates in the ordinary subjects of study 
in schools and colleges, and then to give the selected candidates 
a special training in the subjects which will be useful in the 
service into which they are about to enter. On this principle the 
subjects for examination would be English History and Literature, 
General History, Mathematics, Natural Science, Moral Science 
and Indian History and Sanscrit. The selected candidates might 
then be required to go through a special training with a view 
to making them fit for their future work. This special training 
would comprise Political Economy, Indian Law, including the 
more important regulations, _ writing and a practical 

acquaintance with the working of the treasury and the other 

departments under the ColLctor. _ _ _ 

I have iirsisted on the first examination being held in the 
general subjects of study as prescribed in the university courses. 
The aim should be to get the best educated men,— perfectly 
irrespective of their technical or departmental knowledge, .■ind 
when the best men are obtained, it will be easy to give them 
any special training that may be necessary. To hold the first 
examination in precis writing or in Board’s rules, would be 
making the same mistake as selecting clever ministerial ofiicers 
for them special and technical knowledge, That should be avoided 
altogether. The simple aim at the first examination should be to 
obtain the very best men available, men with a sound, liberal educa- 
tion, in the healthiest sense of the word. Special training should 
follow, and should never be required at the first examination. 

The question is often asked why graduates of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity should be subjected to a fresh examination. One simple 
answer is, that there are more graduates than there are men 
required for the Subordinate Executive Service. How can forty or 
fifty or a hundred graduates who pass each year be provided 
for, when there are only seven or eight vacancies annually ? 
Another answer would be, that there may be good educated nien 
outside the circle of graduates whom circumstances prevented 
from taking a degree, and who should not be deprived of their 
chance of competing for service. It will thus appear that a 
competitive examination, and not university degrees, ought to be 
the door to appointments. 

Nevertheless, university degrees may, to some extent, be recog- 
nised. It may be ruled that only such candidates as have passsed 
the B. A. or the First Arts Examination sliall be allowed to com- 
pete. Or it may be ruled that only Bachelors of Art shall be allowed 
to compete, and that no other candidates shall be allowed to 
compete unless they can pass a preliminary test esamiuatiou. 
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Some again tbiuk that oiiij Bachelors of Art should be allowed 
to compete, as only Bachelors of Law are appointed Munsiffs, 
and that no exception should be made to this rule. I throw out 
these different suggestions, as suggestionsj without having formed 
any opinion in the matter. 

The above remarks have been made with reference to the 
Subordinate Executive Service, as the Government resolution 
alluded to above specially refers to appointments to that 
service. The object, however, of the present paper is not to 
furnish arguments in favour of a resolution which has al- 
ready been passed, but to establish the soundness of a principle 
which ought to have a far wider application in India than it 
has hitherto had. Much has been said in favour of finding out 
and appointing men with special detective talents in the Police 
department, but I have serious doubts if men with special 
detective talents are found under the system we are now follow- 
ing, and whether we shall ever hit upon any better test for finding 
out such men than a healthy educational test, embracing the 
general subjects of study in the schools and colleges of India. 
In • all the other departments under Government competition 
should be tlie one door for admission into service. It is becoming 
every day more necessary for the improvement of administration, 
that the system of competitive examinations for all appointments, 
as it obtains in England, should be introduced bodily in India. 

The simple fact is that Government does not get the degree 
of efficiency and honesty that it pays for, by not coming to the 
open market and selecting the best commodity for the price that 
it pays. I have lately been through parts of this district where 
rice is purchased in large quantities for export to Calcutta. I 
have seen numerous Farias, or petty dealers, going beyond the 
great rice markets into petty villages and obscure corners 
of the district, as it were, in order to make a good bargain, and 
to make purchases at a rate perhaps an anna per maund cheaper 
than the prevailing rate in the markets. But the great Mahajans 
of Sahebgunj, those who make immense purchases and export 
among them something like ten lacs of maunds of rice from 
this rice mart to Calcutta, — tiiey do not resort to these devices. 
It does not pay them to follow the Faria's trick systematically and 
to run about from obscure village to obscure village to save a" pice 
here, and half an anna there, per maund. Not that they are above 
such savings, but the policy does not pay them commercially, —the 
time and trouble wasted are not repaid by the gain, and as a 
matter of fact such immense purchases cannot be made by trying 
to make a good bargain here and a good bargain there as a Faria 
does. The Mahajan therefore comes to the open market, pays 
the fair maiket value, and purchases the best commodity that 
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can be had fur the price ; and the asmte Bengal rice merchant 
testifies in this way to the soundness of the commercial principle 
which underlies all the great trade transactions in Europe. 
Heads of offices are constantly advising Government that the 
Farias principle is the best, that the selection of an astute 
clerk here and a clever Muharrar there is the best way of filling 
the numerous offices under Government. How far a weaknes.s 
for exercising patronage enters into this advice, which is so con- 
stantly given, I cannot say, but my intimate acquaintance with, and 
painful experience of, numerous cases that I remember and could 
mention at the present moment, enabies me to record my opinion 
with some confidence, that the Faria’s principle is a loss to 
Government, commercially speaking-— and that the principle of 
open competition, which has been adopted in every part of 
tlie civilized globe, is the one principle on which the Govern- 
ment of a great country like India can most successfully carry 
on the work of administration among its two hundred and 
fifty millions of suV>jecls of various creeds and races. 

1 have only one more remark to make. The system of nomi- 
nation is admitted to have failed in the case of the Statutory Civi- 
lians. Competition is the only system which will succeed, — an open 
healthy competition in the ordinary subjects of a liberal education as 
we understand it, not in technical subjects. The Government has 
declared its purpose of selecting one-sixth of the members of the 
Civil Service in this country and among the people of this country. 
Of all services in the world the Covenanted Civil Service of India 
can least afford to have inefficient men in its ranks ; and when 
Government has wisely and nobly declared its intention of filling 
up one-sixth of the appointments in that service in this country, 
it can be the interest of no one, — and least of all of the Govern- 
ment of India, — to make that one-sixth of the service inefficient. 
All the cant that has been uttered about selecting men of “light 
and leading ” has ended (as was foreseen and said by all thought- 
ful men at the time) in utter failure, and it is time that we should 
begin work honestly and on ordinary sound commercial principles. 
Let the best men available be selected at a healthy open 
competition. And it is desirable in the case of these 
Statutory Civilians, who are expected to hold executive or judicial 
charge of districts, that the selected candidates should be re- 
quired to spend the period of their probation in some English uni- 
versity, among Englishmen, The success of Lord Lytton’s scheme 
is assured if this policy is adopted — and this policy should be 
adopted unless we wish and intend the scheme to be a failure, 

Bakisal, > B. 0. Dutt, c.s, 

Deceviber 1883. j 
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ZELANTir OF THE EX-JESUIT CURCL 

A fter a convent life of fifty years, and almost total seclusion 
from lay society, except only so far as religious ministra- 
tions to it were concerned, the Jesuit Father Curci could, in spite 
of his connection with the press, acquire but a one-sided view of 
public life and of the immense changes which have taken place 
in united Italy since the Pope has ceased to be a temporal sove- 
reign ; accordingly the title of his book, Tlie new Italy and 
the old Zealots/’ published at Florence in 1881, could only be a 
misnomer in the sense which non-clerical general readers (who 
would naturally expect in such a work to see the new contrasted 
wiih the old state of things, from a broader point of view than 
the ecclesiastical) might be inclined to attach to it. Father Curci, 
once the starring preacher of the Gesti Church in Rome, and 
amongst the most eminent contributors to that Oiviltd Gattolica 
on which Pius IXth luxd conferred the unprecedented distinction of 
being declared by an Apostolical Brief the specific organ of truth 
and holy doctrine,” -f* takes the church for his pole-star and 
expatiates with much unction upon the means by which it can 
recover its pristine brilliancy, hoping that, if his advice be accepted, 
the church will be fully exonerated from the unworthy accusation 
of having placed the nation in the formidable dilemma of mak- 
ing a choice between her and the fatherland, as well as from the 
still more odious imputation of wishing to injure the nation by 
recovering the temporal power (or mundane element according to 
the phraseology of St. Paul). 

The author endeavours first to show that the Italians ^ ought to 
wish New Italy to remain Catholic, on the generally admitted prin- 
ciple that it must have a religion, that a society without morality 
and without God is not desirable, that Christianity alone contains 
a simple and plain morality for solving the great problems of life, 
explaining, assuaging,, and accounting for physical and moral evils 
with their concomitant pains, and that the idea that religion can 
be superseded by science is a childish illusion. He boldly asserts 
that aRer an experience of twenty years in Italy, and of ten in Rome 
itself,, even the most timid believers must have persuaded them- 
selves that the foreign importation of Protestantism constitutes 
no serious danger to the church, the friendly reception granted 

The above would be the English title of the work, which has just been 
translated into German, but not jet into English, 
t The Jesuits. By W. 0. Cartwright, M.P., London, 1876, p. 127, 
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to tlie converts by New Italy not being one of sympathy but only 
of respect paid to the new laws on the liberty of worship. But is 
not the enmity of the state to the church the outcome of the 
views of the representatives of the people who made those laws ? 
This hostility is admitted by Father Curci himself, and is expressed 
as follows by Bonghi : — ^‘^The legislation prevalent in Italy smacks 
of a spirit hostile to the church ; and whilst the Eoman Curia stands 
at one extremity of the opinions possible in the doctrine of the 
relations between the Church and the State, the Italian Govern- 
ment has approached and is approaching the opposite extremity/'^' 

The view taken of parliamentary government is represented in 
its worst aspect, the democratic form being considered as a bour- 
geois oligarchy wherein all the eligible citizens participate in the 
sovereignty m spe, and the 500 elected members of the Parlia- 
ment re^ or rather only 251 of them, who constitute the majo- 
rity, whose chief aim is to promote first of all their own personal 
interests, those of their relatives, and friends, and, if it can be done 
without inconvenience to these, lastly also those of the* public; 
and when these interests clash, there can be no doubt to which of 
them the preference is given. Here the exception is unfairly put 
forth as the rule. 

The two facts just alluded to, namely, the invasion of Protestant- 
ism and democracy, may be rendered innocuous if the church 
were to adapt some of her observances to the present state of so- 
ciety, and also to become democratic. As to the first of these re- 
quirements she ought to have that marvellous flexibility with 
which her founder had endowed heiV so that she may adapt 
herself to all the legitimate and innocent changes which society 
may undergo. In short, precisely as the church may be ready to 
accommodate herself easily in whatever is aecidental and variable 
in her to the various exigencies of society, she finds herself, on 
the other hand, in a position to introduce therein no small por- 
tion of what is substantial and invariable^ which is to her every- 
thing, or at least the end of everything ; whereas rigid tenacity 
to the former makes her less fit, and might render her totally un- 
fit, for initiating* the latter among men. And such appears to me 
to be tbe present condition of New Italy, where the labours of the 
zealots have endeavoured, and not in vain, to cause to pass as 
essentials of the church and inseparable therefrom certain of 
her outward appearances, established or added in another age by 
public authority, but whicli have been or will be abolished by it, 
or at least modified,^^ As to the second point, namely, the demo- 
cracy of the church, Fath or Curci takes the following hopeful 
view: — I am pleased to think, that when in course of time the 

Pio XI ed il Papa future. Milano, 187 - 7 , p. 147 . 
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present rancour is extioguislied, suspicions become appeased, and 
the nations are settled in the new ways they are treading, Provi- 
deuce will make the mission of the Roman pontiffs flourish again 
among them. They will now, when the nations believe themselves 
to be adult, and are already so in some respects, be able to guide 
them in the paths of truth and justice, as they educated them of 
yore from their unconscious infancy when first emerging from bar- 
barism, and brought them up during the intermediate age, namely, 
youth, which is always thoughtless, and very often tempestuous. 
But this hope will, during the new epoch in which we live, always 
remain sterile by the fault of the Roman pontificate and of the 
church herself, until the origin of her intimate nature, which is 
DeinooraGy^ is acknowledged, and until the two qualities which 
distinguish her, nainely, national and laical, with which every one 
must progress who desires to progress at the present day, are 
understood/" 

The clerical party which profited most largely by the old state 
of affairs, and still eagerly hopes against 
ihe old zealots, hope foi* its return, has properly been 

called by Father Curci the party of old zealots. The system 
is worth knowing whether we believe in it or not ; it assumes as 
an indisputable axiom, that the lease of life of New Italy will not 
be long ; and that it will soon come to an end, in any case by ex- 
ternal or by internal action. There are evident signs of the jea- 
lousy of foreign powers towards Italy, fomented by the disgust of 
their Catholic subjects, and signs of dissolution in the discrepancy 
of political parties, promoted by the ferment of the subversive 
sects of Communism, Socialism, Internationalism, not without 
a sprinkling of Nihilism ; there are signs in the triumphant im- 
morality, scarcely restrained by partial or venal punitive justice, as 
may be gathered from the fearful increase of crime ; and, lastly, in 
an exhausted, dilapidated, and enormously debt-laden treasury, 
which can hardly be replenished By insupportable taxes that crush 
those from whom they are collected, underinining private without 
aiding public wealth. Under these conditions the edifice must 
tumble down, no matter what may happen. 

The chief labour accomplished % the zealots was the engrafting 
upon the church of a kind of repulsive force, or at least the appear- 
ance of one, by whidi the flower of the Catholic laity is alienated 
from her, merely because it disagrees with the arbitrary exigencies 
of the zealots. Discredit has been brought among believers upon 
eminent men, some of whom had also deserved well of the church, 
simply by applying to them the nick-name of Liberal Catholics ; 
thus Montaieinbert, De Failoux, Manzoni, Balboi Troya with other 
illustrious men have been branded, and are reputed to be worse 
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than deists, atheists or even Lucifer himself. All this has been 
said and even printed, to enlarge the meaning of the two words 

^ The author became acquainted with Cardinal Mastai in 184!2 
continuino' to enioy the honour of his friendship after he had 
becmne Pope, even from his fall in 1849 till the beg nning of 187-2, 
and the manner in which the temporal power gradually escaped from 
Cause, Ot the Pope’s loss the hands ofjius IXth IS described as 
of temporal power. follows 1 — " ’ fhe glory of God, of ^the 

Viroin and of the Saints was always on his lips, and certainly 
also°inhis heart, in which, however, his own also occupied no 
small space, not seldom larger than the other. 1 his disposition, 
coupled to no high mind, made him impatient towards the best 
men and inclined to individuals of middling capacity or of no 

capacity at all, whom he sometimes exalted in fits of caprice not 

rare with him, in which he, so to say, imitated omnipotence by 
creating from nothing ; and afterwards played with the large 
children in purple with whom he had been pleased to surround 
himself This instinctive repugnance towards e:^cellent men and 
preference for low or sometimes even the lowest men became the 
secret source of that accumulation of vast and permanent dis- 
orders which he allowed to arise and gradually to assume gigantic 
proportions in the temporal power that was perceptibly slipping 
rat from his hands.”—" I remember,” continues Father Curei, 
•< that once (I believe it was in 1856), speaking very openly to 
me he passed his ministers in review, giving quite other than 
advantacyeous opinions about them, and began with Antonelii 
whom he esteemed little and loved less. Then I allowed myself 
to observe respectfully ‘ But how is this ! Your Holiness knows them 
so well and nevertheless leaves the chief public affairs in their 
hands'’’ And he replied, ‘ It is true, they are unfit; the barque 
however sails ! ’ Then I recollected Paganini, who executed stupen- 
dous variations gloriously upon a violin with only one string ; 
l,ut States are not managed by a display of bravery like violins. 
Where the barque (certainly not that of St. Peter) has gone to, 

all can see/* , ^ n • vx 

Clerical journals can do no good to the Pope, tbeir editors 

heino' o-enerally men of little or no capacity, always writing on 
the s°pur of the moment, and fond of controversy. “But,’ says 
the author, their capital mistake consists in the means they use, 
and in the’ indecorous, quite different from Christian, form in 
which those means are employed to support what is not beauti- 
ful and becomes worse by such advocacy. They nevertheless 
long for iustice and truth, not however all of them, nor in every- 
thino’- there are modest Catholic journals, which, although not 
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mucli known, do much good without getting into a passion about 
the expectation of the return of the temporal power, but agree 
to it as a duty to the State, and these sometimes contain praise- 
worthy conti’ibutions ; also sacrifices of labour and money are 
made to them. I speak of the champions and combatants, those 
who excel all the others ; nor is everything bad in the others ", 
they may even contain something good and much good, without, 
however, ceasing for all that to be simpliciter bad, _ according to the 
principle lYhalV/m 6X ^uocungus d6f6ctu; a person i s always called 
sick, although well in everything else, and not ill except in an 
arm or leg. Speaking, therefore, of these, who are in this instance 
organs of the zealots, whose ways, as I have already said, are 
factious, without constituting a properly so-called faction, their 
ways are such that they have in course of time extinguished in 
the soul all reverence for truth, and, so to speak, all sense of justice, 
so that these editors drag into their writings all kinds of falsi- 
fications, tricks, sophistry, calumnies, invectives, and, above all, 
the low language of the streets, in which unworthy arts they 
are not much better than the worst class of secular journals. 
But the most grievous thing in this matter, for every one who 
loves the Supreme Shepherd of the Church with filial affection, 
is to see in those dirty compositions pretended communications 
from the Vatican, supposed confidential reports from excellent 
prelates and cardinals, and more frequently than anything else 
the name and authority of the Pope himself ; nor are these 
matters introduced for the sake of parade only, but to enforce 
the ideas of the editors, and, lastly, to keep under their own 
superiors, who consider it to be best to tolerate these things and 
to remain silent. It is known that severe and repeated ad- 
monitions have been launched against such scandalous inventions ; 
but though certainly issued very seriously at first, they passed 
through intermediate conniving channels, in which, before they 
becarne known to the admonished parties, they lost so much of 
their first vigour, that on reaching their destination, cold and 
worn out, they produced no effect, or the contrary of what had 
been expected.” This unscrupulousness and scurrility naturally 
brought disgrace upon their authors and upon the cause they 
advocate. This kind of journalism proved however injurious, not 
only to those who desire the restoration of the Pope’s temporal 
power, but likewise to the lower clergy, as is pointed out in the 
following passage : — “ Let us now consider what must have be- 
come of and what will further become of so many clergymen, 
chiefiy in country places, whose only favoured and venerated 
reading besides the 5reuiary consists in the perusal, day by day, 
of one of those CathoHc journals which pretend to be the sole 
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champions of the church and of the Pope, but are, on the contrary, 
only a disgrace and a calamity. Their smallest defect is that 
they abandon all serious studies and become inflated with that 
levity which usually accompanies ignorance. But their worst 
misfortune is that they fashion their mode of thought after the 
model (and what a model !) of their journalist, considered by 
them to be of much more authority in practice, whatever the 
case may be in theory, than the Pope and the bishops, who speak 
but rarely and seriously, whilst tlie utterances of His Holiness 
are all in Latin. Their prejudices become the same in their 
tendencies ; their sophistry in speech is the same ; and their 
perversion of facts the same ; betokening a moral abasement of 
their habits and characters frightful to contemplate, and adhered 
to with such tenacity and stubbornness that they cannot be set 
light. In some provinces of Tuscany as well as of Lombardy I 
met young priests so misguided, that I was amazed and saddened. 
Poor young men ! I found them so infatuated with their ideas, 
or rather the ideas of their journals, that they were no longer 
amenable to reasoning persuasion, and not even to rational con- 
versation. This is certainly the worst, but not the only one, of 
the heinous fruits gathered from the most noisy portion of Catholic 
journalism, and if there be any remedy for them it is necessary 
to become acquainted with them ; this explains my imprudence 
in bringing them to light, or rather in saying publicly what is 
already known and deplored privately by every intelligent man 
acquainted with the state of affairs. Let it be now considered 
whether it was wise to encourage and to lavish unmeasured 
praise on journalism such as this, which, although certainly devoted 
to the defence of truth, uses it, however, only as small coin in 
driblets or as a pretence for the daily and better sale of its own 
fancies, in order to make in certain cases the injury inflicted more 
atrocious, and the calumny less reparable/^ 

Making a virtue of necessity, the author shows that an excess 
of temporal goods is dangerous to the clergy, because the less 
worldly goods the sacred ihinisters possess, the more will they 
look to heavenly possessions ; nevertheless the faithful are always 
acting well by offering through the church their substance to 
Christ with their worship and even their rights ; the church does 
well to accept them all, and her doctors teach that she can never 
renounce the things which properly belong to Christ ; unfortu- 
nately, howeter, ecclesiastic riches have often been used to bring 
his immaculate spouse into discredit, as history abundantly testi- 
fies, not only in former ages, but also at the present time. 

it is rather a surprising idiosyncrasy of the author to adduce 
the Reformation as the fit remedy of Providence for purifying 
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tlie Koman Catholic Church in Germany by the extinction 
of the ecclesiastic Electors, whose great wealth had led to 
general corruption, although an event of the present age, neces- 
sarily far more striking to the author than the rise of Luther- 
anism, namely, the loss of the PopeV temporal power, might be 
considered as an equally appropriate remedy to check for ever 
the enormities which the Eternal City has witnessed in all ages 
on the part of the highest ecelesiastics. The manner in which 
Fatlier Curcfs remedy was brought about is thus gradually un- 
folded by him ’ I do not remember well whether it is at Treves 
or at Cologne that a picture yet exists in the electoral castle in which 
the prince bishop is represented with mitre and pluvial, sur- 
rounded by his Canons in ecclesiastic garb, witnessing the licen- 
tious dance of some harlots scantily dressed. The thing in itself is 
horrible, but tells a tale of the deep abyss into which the moral 
sense of a baptized nation must have fallen, the pastor of whose 
church could be present at such a scene ad perpetuam rei memo-- 
Ham. Meanwhile the minor clergy was very poor, and therefore 
enjoyed immunity from the corruption entailed by riches ; but it 
may well be imagined what must have become of the lower priests 
with such examples before their eyes, and the absolute aban- 
donment of all discipline. Peter Canisius, the true apostle of 
Germany at that time, wrote to Rome, that, in the town of 
considerable size where he resided^ all the ecclesiastics openly 
lived in concubinage, except the Vicar-General, in whose house 
alone a man might be a guest without inconvenience. Accord- 
ingly it was vain to look for a remedy in the locality itself, 
and Rome, where this state of affairs had become known, was 
totally unable to apply one; chiefly on account of the opposition 
it wmuld have encountered on the part of the lay princes them- 
selves, who were waiting for the last defeat of the church in 
order to plunder it. x^evertheless a remedy arrived, and a most 
efScacious one ; it came from God as He alone could send it, by 
allowing even the perverse will of men to work freely, and 
they, without knowing or wishing, carried out this design. The 
remedy was the Reformation wnth all the calamities and enor- 
mities that accompanied it. The Reformation dispersed the 
exorbitant wealth, and two centuries afterwards its last effects, 
which abolished the Holy Roman Eorpire, abolished also the 
ecclesiastical sovereign electors, who would at present be an 
intolerable anomaly. M.eanwhiie the Ghristian faith remained 
safe in the whole of Germany, and the Catholic in the largest 
portion of it. There virtue and science flourish at present among 
the clergy, perhaps more than in the past ; even among the 
heterodox their ministers are generally praised for instruction 
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which, although less arduous than our own, does not fail to be 
salutary by its example among the corruptions of the worid/^ 

Another idiosyncrasy of Father Curci is that he sees and de- 
plores in the letter which Pius IXtjh sent to King William of 
Prussia to congratulate him on his victory over the French, only 
the abasement of the Pope, who hoped to obtain some aid from 
the German sovereign to recover his temporal power, and does 
not perceive the black ingratitude and stupidity of the Holy 
Father in rejoicing at the fall of Napoleon III, whose bayonets 
had not only reinstated him in Rome after his ignomitiious 
flight to Gaeta, but protected and kept him upon the papal 
throne for nearly twenty years, till the Franco-German war broke 
out and the French troops were under the necessity of abandoning 
the pontiff to the mercy of his own loving subjects again. On 
this letter Father OurcL expresses himself as follows: — My 
forehead as a Catholic and a clergyman peculiarly devoted to the 
Eoman See was burning with shame when I read,, in the 
beginning of 1871 , ia a German journal, the letter sene from the 
Vatican to W'iUiam of Prussia, when .he, victorious at Versailles^ 
dictated the law to the first-born daughter of the Church 
who had been humbled, disappointed, defeated and plundered 
of two of her noblest provinces. There were congratulations for 
the victories, and, if I remember well, even for the imperial 
crown, a creation of the popes for the support of the Catholic 
church, but now a crown usurped to encircle the head of the 
official representative of the Lutheran heresy ; there were hopes 
expressed for aid in recovering the temporal power and to 
whom would such congratulations not have been offered with 
such hopes? But here moral baseness was excelled by political 
unwisdom! Not believing my own eyes, I supposed that letter 
to be spurious, and immediately sent it to Antonelli that he 
might in that case disavow it; but he returned it to me with 
the recommendation not to show it to any one verily, an effi- 
cacious mode for keeping a document secret which had already 
appeared in the public prints in Germany I Enemies thought not 
much of the letter and considered it a most natural thing ; but 
friends would not have expected it.'"' 

Considering the emancipation from priestcraft and the democracy 
of the present age, the maintenance of the temporal power by 
the Pope would involve on his part many concessions and s.icriflces 
to the secular sovereigns, who had already in 1773 to such a 
degree diminished the authority of the Pope that they compelled 
Clement XIV to abolish the order of Jesuits, upon which memo- 
rable event much stress is laid in the following passage : — 
According to the nature of modern democracy which now 
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definitively prevails everywhere, it is certain that a guarantee of 
independence of a sovereign power according to the ancient 
fjisliion could be but badly maintained, and,, if maintained, its 
existence would be always precarious. Human possessions, indeed, 
impart a certain independence to those who etijoy them, on con* 
dition, howeverj that their right of possessing them is universally 
acknowledged and respected as a simple and pure matter of 
justice : without this, those possessions have scarcely any other 
effect than to set those who are powerful to long for them, 
to excite their cupidity, and to become an insidious temp- 
tation for depriving their weak possessors of them. This always 
happens without fail, whenever the possessors themselves do not 
make those worldly goods serve, but are serving them ixnA 
ready to keep them at all hazards. Thus it happened that In 
these latter times, when religion has decayed and the feeling of 
respect for universal justice diminished, even the Catholic 
monarchs themselves took their own interests for standards of 
conduct, and the pontiffs were, in order to retain their temporal 
power, compelled to barter for it much of their spiritual autho- 
rity, to the detriment of their own decorum and even of justice, 
learning at their own cost, that their sovereignty, given by 
God, as it is said, for a guarantee of liberty, has through the 
wickedness of men, in numerous cases, become an instrument 
of slavery. The greatest injustice committed by the Roman 
See during the past century, and the most unworthy baseness 
during the present one, are due to no other cause. In order to 
extort from the weakness of Gangauelli the abolition of the 
famous institution, whose true guilt was the too great power it 
had attained, magniiudine laborabat sna, France had already in- 
vaded Avignon and the Venosino, Spain was with the arms of 
Naples about to occupy Benevenuto and Pontecorvo, threatening to 
invade the rest ; and then to save the temporal power, the mortal 
blow was hurled at the great envied society, to accomplish also 
the divine judgment of correcting and tempering it ; a pious 
purpose which it does not seem to have as yet attained, at least 
in a general way.’' 

That the recovery of the temporal power was humanly im- 
possible has been acknowledged at Rome by every body since 
the first months of 1871 and several times said by Pius JXth 
himself to Father Curci, nor has it become more probable 
during the dozen years which have since elapsed ; but a state 
of expectancy was necessary for the Pope and for others ; and, 
as no human authorities in favour of the restoration could be 
invoked, divine ones were appealed to, and of these Father Curci 
has a very mean opinion as will appear from what follows : — » 

31 
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‘'The game of prophecies being worn out from having been 
used too much, and not being longer tenable, a great deal of 
noise was made I do not know about what dogmatic truths 
concerning this point, about authentic declarations, pontifical 
and episcopal teacbings, not without a smack of posthumous 
infallibility in order to produce a greater effect ; neither is it 
credible with what levity all these concoctions were swallowed 
with closed eyeSj not only by pious young damsels and ignorant 
believerS; but also by a great portion of the clergy, by learned 
monks and serious laymen ; lastly, also, by prelates of the church 
who looked at me with frowning brows, amazed at my want of 
faith, because I did not seem to be much persuaded of the exis- 
tence oi this Gatholic doctrine'^ 

The old zealots were the inventors and propagators of "poli- 
tical abstention,’’ who, deeming themselves to be the flower of the 
nation, desired thus tacitly to protest against the new order of things 
and to abandon the destinies of Italy to the rest whom they 
considered to be nothing more than a revolutionary faction which 
would necessarily succumb soon ; but they were disappointed. 
Nevertheless the church remained silent. Leo XIII is indeed 
said to have attempted, in the commencement of his pontifi- 
cate, to initiate a reconciliation between new and old Italy, 
between the State and the Church, in an encylical, but the 
happy inspiration was not realised, and the document never saw 
the light of day. To assert that it would be a mortal sin for 
citizens to participate in the political life of their own country 
would have been considered an absurdity by all sober men ; on 
the other hand, to declare that no harm, but every possible 
advantage, would accrue from such political activity, would not 
only have elicited the displeasure, but roused the fury of the 
zealots, the masters of the Catholic press. On this point, 
Father Curci very properly I’emarks : — " Supposing the making 
of Italy to have been an evil, what have the zealots with their 
clients ever done to impede it which may be compared with 
what others have done and suffered to constitute it? The 
former have sacrificed patrimonies, suffered exile, have been 
imprisoned in jails or galleys, and have even been hanged 1 
A comparison with the clients of the zealots could be made 
only ironically. And now this cause is to be defeated in 
spite of a nation ready to defend it with tlie ardour of a furious 
patriotism, by means of a marvellous stratagem, namely, absten- 
tion ! by which alone Italy is to fall, even witiiout any trumpets 
around the walls of Jericho ! ’’ 

We encounter more than once the curious assertion that 
Italy may become half atheistic and more tiian half pagan, but 
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that when it ceases to be Catholic it will never be Protestant. 

Conversions to Protestan- I* is, howevcr, admitted that during the 
tism attributed to the impru- last twenty years, and more particularly 
dent attitude of the zealots. during the last decade, some Italians have 

become Protestants neither in anger nor in joke, but very 
seriously, with every probability of an increase in their 
number and none of diminution. This calamity, says 
Father Curci, has befallen our dear country, not from any fault 
or, at least, not from any direct fault of the revolution, but 
by the cruel unwisdom of the zealots who desired to place our 
thinking and working laity in the tremendous dilemma of mak- 
ing their choice between Italy and the church. Thus it 
happened that the laity, most of whom became not a little disgus- 
ted with the unfair dealings of many ecclesiastics within and 
without the sanctuary, feeling themselves reduced to the above- 
mentioned alternative, have given their adhesion to Italy and 
practically bidden farewell to the church. Thus the present gene- 
ration of indifferentists has sprung into being, to whom religion 
is a thing totally extraneous to life, and a fact of no reality. There 
are, however, some more delicately tempered and nobler minds, 
who now and then deeply feel the austere disenchantmeuts 
of life and the teachings of misfortune. To such persons religion 
is a light indispensable to the intellect, and a want imperious to 
the heart ; and having once known Christ, they at present cannot 
and will not live without Christ. They certainly did wrong by 
severing themselves from the Church, which offered to them doc- 
trine as well as morality in their legitimate form ; having, however, 
nevertheless miserably abjured their ancestral religion, but desir- 
ing to retain some taste of it, they attached themselves to some 
heterodox confession^ generally selecting one which seemed to them 
to differ the least from the Catholic church. Now, if the defen- 
ders of the liberty of conscience and of worship were to patronise 
the cause of these men, saying that they are Italian citizens like 
the others, who enjoy the same rights, fulfil the same duties, and 
pay the same taxes, there is no reason why a libeYty granted 
to all should be denied to them, considering that their number is 
extremely small, and, so to say, nothing with reference to the bulk 
of the nation. The reply to this may be that their number 
makes no difference, and is, at all events, at present on the increase 
in every way. Let others judge of the value of this reply : as 
for myself, I supplicate divine goodness to avert the sinister presage 
from us, 

After expatiating on the decay of good preaching, the author 
continues : — Considering the low state into which preaching has 
fallen for some lustres, it U nevertheless in the general estimation 
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of tlie public not at a disadvantage when compared with similar 
efiorts made by the laity, although the scientific and literary lec- 
tures delivered on Sundays by professors and dilettanti of note 
in our great cities might be compared to many sermons and even 
excel them. The comparison becomes, however, disadvantageous, 
and palpably so in printed publications in which the position held 
by the clergy of Italy is lowered, and the more so the more fer- 
tile the frequently maleficent productions of the laity are. I 
am aware that, during the last few years, but few, although most 
valuable works of eminent ecclesiastics, such as Luigi Josti, 
Alfonso Capecelatro, Guglieirno Audisio and Vito Fornario, have 
appeared ; but on these the Catholic apostolic and Roman church 
may plume herself, and not the churchlet of the zealots who have 
banished them from it on the usual pretences, and have poured 
vulgar platitudes upon writings the sublimity of which they were 
not even able to uuderstand* At all events, taking into account 
these rare exceptions, and not being able to attribute any value 
to the ru\)bislii either fabricated or magnified by that company, 
the scientific decadence of the clergy among us strikes every one 
who considers it ; it is humiliating and painful in a society which 
is so much attacked in print by outsiders. ” 

Great things were expected from the Vatican Council held 
after a lapse of three hundred years since that of Trent, 
but not the faintest hint was given even in its programme 

The dogma -of mfaiiibiiity authority of the pontiff was 

promulgated at the instigation in any way to be augmented and still 
of the zealots. that his infallibility, of which no 

doubt existed as a matter of belief from very ancient times, would 
now be raised to the dignity of a dogma. It became, however, 
inauifest that the council was wanted by the zealots ; convoked 
and held, not to provide for the great and urgent necessities of 
the church, but to add this to the many glories of Pius IXth ; and 
after accomplishing the feat, the zealots quarrelled among them- 
selves, as to who among themselves or their order had contribut- 
ed most to accomplish it, imploring the officials and intimate 
courtiers of the Pope to impress the record of their services well 
upon his mind. I was with ill-concealed shuddering present at 
these miserable contentions, says Father Curci, and my heart 
bled when I considered the injury, not unaccompanied by 
contempt, which might befall the Holy Church and the Pon- 
tificate itselfy my only loves upon earth. And in fact the atmos- 
phere of courtiers which always enveloped the Council made it 
doubtful whether, and how far, liberty would be granted to the 
Fathers, either in the disputes permitted during the deliberations, 
or in giving their votes,. N whether there is scanty 
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liberty of discussion or none at ail, it concerns external human 
means which must be applied to arrive at a definitive sen- 
tence, which would not in the least invalidate that sanctioned 
by the divine afflatus. It was, however, a pity that, in using 
these human means, no care was taken to save at least the 
semblance of an independence, studiously provided for even 
in modern parliamentary governments/’ Accordingly it was at 
first only whispered, but afterwards openly proclaimed, that any 
dissent would be considered as a personal ofience against the 
« Pope ; and it would be useless to dwell in this place on the various 

stratagems by which all opposition was overcome and the dogma 
proclaimed. 

The zealots generally endeavour to make a scape-goat of the 
revolution, which they hold guilty of all the external disasters 
that have befallen the church • hoping for the destruction of the 
The new state of affairs, or they believe that the old State of 

rm/wiiow, not so bad as ima- affairs Will be restored and tiieir own 
gined by the zealots. privileges likewise. Father Gurci is of a 

different opinion: — “ Pious, learned, distinguished ecclesiastics and 
monks, especially in Tuscany, have confirmed an idea which I 
I entertained for some time ; but without their suffrage I would 

perhaps not have dared to propound it nude and crude as I now 
J do: — The revolution was on the part of God a visitation of great 

^ mercy for the Church in Italy ; its authors have giVen or will give 

an account to him of their crimes, since they willed it and accom- 
f plished it, and they will fare badly if they do not repeat ! But 

Christ allowed them to work it out to the end, in order that his 
j principal members may derive the great and eminent advantages 

i; of purging themselves of the rust contracted from the love and 

use of worldly goods, of refining their minds and distinguishing 
themselves in science in order to be prepared for a strong and 
f abundant activity on behalf of this poor new society, which, inebri- 

' ated by its great material and natural acquisitions, yields to 

corruptions and sometimes gropes in darkness for the want of the 
celestial, which vivifies the terrestrial, element. Nor can I guess 
what efficient obstacle the revolution could oppose to that spiritu- 
al and scientific revival of the clergy and of the monastic orders, 
unless by the withdrawal of some property or something else, a 
need which the Christian people who esteem and love the clergy 
might easily supplement. This has been done in Tuscany for the 
most respected portion of the Franciscan order, which shows that it 
can be done everywhere, if those favourable dispositions exist every- 
where and among all. Such was the design of God, which was, how- 
ever, more or less foiled by the stupid imaginations of men who were 
not willing to understand it, and, impeded by their miserable selfish- 
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ness were not willing to allow others to understand it ; nor would 
this be the first time that the salutary views of God have been 
frustrated by the folly and wickedness of mankind. I maintain 
that as ordained by God, the revolution was a benefit for the 
clergy in Italy ; had it not taken place, what would have become 
of the fallen governments, the little almanacks an{i their patrons ? 
But as to the church and its internal condition, I hold it as 
undoubted that it would be in a worse condition than the present 
if we had been yet for a longer time abandoned to our regulated, 
self-satisfied, and not a little inert frankincense torpor, in which 
we were surprised by the storm/^ 

Theological studies in general are at present desultory and 
weak among the clergy, whilst biblical researches have become 
totally extinct. Even in the most out-of-the-way branches 
Decay of biblical stu- of literature, science and art that can be 
dies. imagined, more works are published during 

the present century than on the Bible, This extreme remissness 
in writing and penury of works is the more shameful in propor- 
tion to the incredible fertility of the publications of Protestant 
divines, the titles of which alone would fill a volume. “ And/’ 
adds Father Gurci, “ would it be believed ? This very alacrity 
of the Protestants in biblical studies, which ought to be to us 
a stimulus for beautiful emulation, has been taken as a pretext 
for calumniating them to such a degree, that in some large 
dioceses the opinion has spread among the young clergy that it 
would be a blasphemy to peruse such works, it being a distinguishing 
feature of the Protestants to study the Bible. Good God I What have 
we come to ? Then we ought to leave off believing in Christ 
and adoring Him, because the Protestants profess to believe in 
Him and to adore Him, And the inference is very cogent, 
because St. Augustine has in such a variety of forms inculcated 
that the oral word which instructs us in the Scriptures is not 
substantially different from the personal word, which, assuming 
human personality, has redeemed us. Then God would in vain 
have commuicated to us the inestimable treasure of the word, 
authentically sealed by his own ; and the church would in vain 
have transferred nearly the whole of it into the liturgy, to be 
read daily by her ministers ! In vain would she have caused 
a great portion of it to be given to the people, but for grave reasons 
not in the vernacular language, and to be explained by tiie 
priests ! How can a man usefully read the Scripture on his 
own account or explain it to the people without understanding 
it % How can he understand it without studying it ? But our 
clergymen, educated in the school of Catholic journals, believe 
that they get from them informaiion enough for themselves and 
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for others. Such examples were not left to us by our great ances- 
tors who walked in the footsteps of the Holy Fathers, who worthily 
replied dogmatically to the first heterodox extravagances coo- 
cerning the Scripture — according to which it was to be taken 
for the only rule of faith, and to be interpreted in a private 
sense altogether independent of the church — by studying it 
better than their opponents, and producing, from the end of the 
sixteenth till the beginning of the eighteenth century, from 
Etzelius to Galmet, that abundance of ample and profound bibli’- 
cal works, which now constitute our wealth and our glory. But 
to-day, it seems to the zealous protectors of the church that 
their greatest, and perhaps only, duty is quite other than bib- 
lical study, with regard to the stupendous conquests heterodoxy is 
accomplishing not without an admixture of error which we 
ought to know and to refute ; to-day, I say, the best reply 
to be given, is believed to be to entrench themselves within 
the bulwarks of an unwise and haughty scorn to shield their 
ignorance. Poor human nature always makes them harp on 
the same string, chorda oberrat eadem ; such as political absten- 
tions and pretended obedience to the Pope, vso that the neglect 
of the studies which ought to be the life of the clergy is gilded 
over by a' delicate deference to the authority of the church.” 

In consequence of the reasons just stated, and the false way 
in which the church was served at Rome, Father Curci arrived 
at the conclusion, that the moral and religious necessities of 
the people could be remedied only by a knowledge of the ex- 
amples and doctrines of Jesus Christ ; accordingly he published 
at Florence an edition of thirty thousand copies of the four 
gospels with notes, which he partly sold at a very low price^ 
and partly distributed gratuitously. The success of this work 
encouraged him to extend it, and during three years he preached 
in the Church of S. Giacomo a complete exposition of the four 
gospels compared with each other, which he contemporaneously 
published in five volumes. But/' says Father Curci, ^‘the 
singular blessings by which God had rewarded my poor labours 
contributed not a little to prepare, or certanly to render more 
fierce, the tempest which overwhelmed me in 1877. All sacred 
ministrations having been interdicted to me in consequence, 
I returned to my favourite ideas of promoting henceforth 
among the clergy and the laity an ample knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and of His doctrines ; intending, as I always have intended, 
to spend my life and all my force, if God spared them, in His 
service, and for the spiritual good of my neighbours. Thus 1 
printed in 1878 a new translation of the New Testament, which 
is the most living, most fertile portion of the Scripture and 
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concerns us most closely ; adding to it exegetic and moral notes 
so as to form a complete commentary. My intention was to 
present to tlie Christians of Italy, clergy or studious laity^ a work 
more corresponding in its scientific, strictly interpretative, and 
literary portion to the wants of our age than that of Martini 
which had existed one century ; and there being but little to 
glean from Catholic writings, on account of the penury deplored 
above by me, I intended to use it, and in addition to it, with due 
circumspection, the best I could find in the writings of our 
separated brothers [the Protestants], Above all, however, I meant 
the notes in their practical portion to be more consonant to the 
intellectual and moral condition of Italy, which is now so different 
from the time of Martini. I do not presume to say I have attained 
my aim, but, according to tlie judgment of some men well versed 
in these studies in our country, expressed in a few serious but 
little read periodicals, I cannot have lagged far behind it. On the 
other hand, the extraordinary aid which the Lord has granted 
jYie — and at which I myself, who am not a novice to similar 
fatigues, was astonished — ^enabled me to complete my work 
alone, without any human aid, and not without external difficulties, 
with all the deliberation I was capable of, in less than thirty 
months (the last part was published on the 80th September 1880) ; 
that aid, I say, made me hope, that such a work might, accord- 
ing to its measure, have revived the thought of biblical studies 
among the clergy, and promoted among the cultured laity the 
knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. But experience has convin- 
ced me that this was an illusion of mine like all hopes of this 
kind (and I believe I have had no others) during my long life. 
The book, if it was not strangled in the cradle, died after it had 
scarcely been born, passing almost unnoticed in Italy, Florence 
alone excepted, which had perhaps been prepared by the above- 
named exposition of the four gospels which I had there delivered 
during three years. Lastly, if I had published a commentary 
on the Qurdn, 1 would certainly have found more persons curious 
about it than about the New Testament.” 

No regeneration being possible in the church, the working 
classes in the towns have become estranged from its ministrations ; 
and the students of the universities not only despise but hate 
the clergy, and they will in a few years more enter the ruling 
classes. As this state of affairs cannot be helped, Father Curci 
is forsooth compelled to take the separation as an accom[)lislied 
fact, and to make the best of a free^ chibreh in a free State. 

Separation of church ** It has been said and repeated a hundred 
and State, times, ” exclaims Father Curci, '' that this 

doctrine is an absurdity, and this principle a lie ; and I, with more 
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thaii one rescriciioo, subscribe without any difScuItj to both these 
assertions ; but this is not the question here. The only thin<^ 
necessary to see here is, whether, since God has allowed this 
absurdity and this lie to prevail in the world, the church cannot 
follow out therein and exercise its mission ordained for the 
eternal salvation of men; this church which has initiated and 
made the most stupendous conquests in the pagan world, ruled 
by absurdities and lies of quite a different tendency. If the 
zealots have a mode of sweeping from the world these two 
moiistrosities, as they call them, and set their own system xip 
again, they will deserve well of society and of the cliurch. But 
if they percieve (and who does not ?) that this is at the present 
day humanly impossible, let them forthwith cease to confuse 
the mind with sophisms, ensnaring the conscience with arbitrary 
injunctions and inhibitions, and allow the church to do in holy 
peace what she has always done, and has taught us to do in great 
moral and physical disorders ; considering them as visitations of 
Providence, and endeavouring to remedy as far as possible their bad 
effects in order to reap the good ones which Providence itself has 
certainly aimed at in permitting them and wishing them to take 
place. And let us be certain that this can, and will, be done by 
the church even with the absurdity of tlm separation, and the lie 
of a f ree, church in a free State ; from the former she may suffer 
many discomfortSj not however without gaining some advantages, 
and into the latter she will know how to introduce much of the 
truth, and perhaps change it into truth. This will, however, re- 
quire an abandonment of the hope of seeing the old state of affairs 
restored, wliich has now become totally impossible, chiefly by the 
fault of those whom the zealots have protected and are protecting/* 
After all, however, the author is of opinion that the church 
has nothing to fear from the separation, and that if her action 
becomes somewhat restricted in amplitude or diminished in 
efficacy, it would hurt only other interests, and she would 
rather be benefitted in more noble respects concerning her internal 
constitution. Instead of indulging in recriminations, he would 
propose to reason as follows the one hand, modern 

society appears to have arrived at such a stage of perfection 
with respect to the speculative knowledge of even evangelical 
principles, that little or nothing new could be communicated to 
it on tins point; aud with these principles it is so well acquainted 
that it frequently and injuriously profanes them. Its supreme 
need would be to penetrate into the innermost reasons of those 
principles and their inestimable fecundity in practical life, in 
order to direct and to comfort it in work, so that the advantages, 
gained by the acquisition as well as by the use of worldy goods, 
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may not Kserve as an obstacle but as an aid to its members for 
attaining also those of heaven. Such would be the final practical 
purpose for which the clnireli might work through her ministers 
in a society as far as it is Christian. On the other hand, however, 
those who ought to feel these salutary influences are no longer 
amenable to them on account of the irreligious prejudices which 
beset them, or because the wild suspicions they have conceived 
against the ministers of the clmrcli prevent them from pljicing 
any trust in. them j neither can it be denied tliat the juriuical 
union, which had been made to serve human ends, lias prevented 
them from inspiring confidence. And now God admonishes and 
chastises the world by the system of widulrawing 

a powerful means of its . civil perfectiorij “and at the same time 
mercifully visiting the church by depriving her ministers of a 
certain kind of goods which they were no longer in a position 
to use for the advantage of others, or did use at great risk, 
perhaps to their own detriment, as appears from the impatience with 
which they bore their loss, and from the eager anxiety with which they 
contend for their restoration. If such be the design of Providence 
(nor could I think of any other, unless it be the absurd repro- 
duction* of the old state of affairs) then, alas! how are vv^e to 
qualify that unwise habit by wdhch we impose upon Him the 
duty of setting up again, or of conserving, that which His Provi- 
dence has allowed to be destroyed and destroys ? Having lost 
the substance, we cannot abandon appearances : the reality having 
vanished^ we desire to maintain a state of expectanc}', gra,.sping 
obstinately at a state of affairs which is slipping from our hands, 
as if we were polyps hugging a rock, or the shipwrecked crew of 
Homer, labenti inhaeremuSy fiigientem seqimnur, 

Society is becoming more and more democratic every where, and 
Tiio ciuircii ought to be the chorch, ill the opinion of the author, could 
democratic. marvellously adapt itself to this foiiia 

of government. Being, ” says he, ordained by her uni- 
.versality to have no other boundaries except those of space and time, 
no form of government can be repugnant to her, and she can still very 
well fulfil her mission of saving individual men, and of perfecting 
their civil societies. Moreover, this church is in peculiar harmony 
with the democratic form, because her founder has in his doctrines 
always displayed formidable austerity towards the rich and power- 
ful of every kind and degree ; in practical life he wished to be a 
man of the people and poor, consorting always with tiie people 
and keeping aloof from the great of the earth ; he made his 
appearance at the court of a king only to be deridedj and in a 
H-ornan trilumal of justice only to be condemned. Let ns <ad(l, that 
it is the natural and noble duty of the churcdi to defend the weak 
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against the oppressions of the strong, and that her activity wonlcl he 
greater in a modern democratic than in an old monarchic govern- 
ment, because in the former she might accomplish with perfect 
liberty of action what her ministers could never effect in the 
latter with all tlieir juridical union. . 

"'In fact it would he a great illusion to imagine, that because 
these forms are democratic they therefore insure to a greater 
extent the rights and interests of the poor, laborious and 
suffering multitudes. That will never take place until the 
Christian idea prevails, which considers the government not as 
a dominion for the profit of the governors, but as a ministry, a 
service for the benefit of the governed, and exercised with the 
more care, the more weak by nature, or the more unfavoured by 
fortune these are. And that of this idea not a particle exists 
any longer in our society may be perceived from the change of the 
form of government which has benefitted only the bourgeoisie 
wliich does everything chiefly to promote its own interests with 
a little show of royalty supported by 500 Honourables, and 
feeds the hopes of the rest of the population, sometimes 
even promoting its interests when they do not clash with its own, 
reaping si Bns even the praise of philanthropy for thus 

acting ; in cases of collision, however, it entertains not the least 
doulit that its own J is that which must always have the 
preference. Meanwhile the population feeling itself burdened as 
formerly, and in some respects more than formerly, does not much 
appreciate the advantage and the honour of belonging to a united 
and independent nation, but grumbles, quarrels, and believes that 
it has almost been betrayed ; moreover, as the people have for 
some time learnt to know certain of their rights, which they 
believe to have been violated, the more ardent and less cir- 
cumspect among them have for the purpose of regaining these 
rights entered into >some compact or other, and call themselves 
Soelalists, lnteriiatio7taluts^ know what else.'" 

Father Curci, however, coquetted with these discontented parties 
in his pamphlet — "The International, or new form of the dis- 
cord between the rich and the poor^' ^ in wdiicii he showed 
how enormous the injustice is that subjugates labour only for the 
profit of capitalists, us well as how modern society gradually 
becomes more and more estranged from Christianity, to which it 
would be the duty of the church to reconcile it. " The church, ” 
he says, "has, from her too intimate connection with absolute 
monarchies , contracted in her ministers in general a certain haugh- 
tiness of manners, somewhat despotic proceedings and other 
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nnlmndsome habits, inheriting all the hatred entertained toward 
monarchies, and now bearing it herself alone after they have been 
broken up. Wherefore the people, who Lad been accustomed to 
identify the church with the government, are very suspicious and 
cannot be persuaded that the clergy can ever reconcile^ itself 
willingly to the new state of afiairs. Nor does the behaviour of 
the Italian clergy appear in any way suited to remove these sus^ 
picions ; so that estranged from the ministers, the people do not 
want to have anything to do with their ministrations, and have 
thus become liable to the temporal as well as eteimal injur 
which overtake those wd\o practically abandon religion. Let it be 
considered whether under such conditions a true and efficacious 
influence of the church upon the civil life of nations is any longer 
possible: especially of our church which has always met with the great- 
est obstacle in constituting herself in civil life, and is at present 
under the impression of meeting therefrom the difficulty of 
maintaining herself. 

Couvsidering that in our times it would be impossible to muzzle 
TbeJ«c?e:K a useless pre- the press, the author proposes also the 
caution against bad books, abolition of the Congregation of the 

Index as a useless institution, and before doing so makes the follow- 
ing general remarks — “As to the press and to the book trade it 
entailed, most restricted and not a little slow as it was in its 
productions, it was in all Catholic countries under the superinten- 
dence- and direction of the church, who could without much 
difficulty fulfil towards the believing people the salutary office 
of guarding it from the infected pasture of bad or only seriously 
dangerous books. A catologue of such works compiled by 
order of the Synod of Trent, to which they were suhrnitted as 
soon as they appeared, admonished the Catholics to abstain from 
reading them; with the indirect assurance that they may peruse 
without any risk those which were not mentioned therein, 
with only an exception to be alluded to furilier on, J3iit 
the presss having become free everywhere, and, on tlie other 
hand, printing enterprise having attained incredible celerity and 
extension, I do not know how the church can possibly provide for 
the faithful any special protection against the modern deluge of 
books, most of which are impious, materialistic or licentious; I 
know, however, for certain that the Index can no longer be a 
sufficient guide, and any one believing that -whatever hook is not 
mentioned therein is safe would be deceived. I have already 
mentioned that at present the most dangerous and perni- 
cious, because the most efficacious; portion of tlie press is journal- 
ism, which is by its own nature also the least susceptible of cau- 
tion; whilst the Congregation with its 40 unpaid advisers 
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appointed more ad honorem than ad onuSy is unable, I shall not wsay 
to judge, but even to know the boundless quantit}^ of books poured 
forth every hour and from all sides, of which it usually exa- 
mines only those that come with a denunciation and a copy of the 
book itself added thereto. Who would ti:ike the trouble to peruse 
the innumerable writings of the worst kind by whicii modern 
s<niety is infested ? And if this were done, who would care ? 
The author concludes his remarks on this subject with the follow- 
ing lilt at the zealots: — Thus the only serious effect which the 
Index appears at present to have is, that it is in the haiids of the 
zealots, a very commodious machine for bringing discredit upon 
names and books that displease them; and suspemled like the 
sword of Damocles only above tlie heads of the authors obedient 
to the chucli, the index has been and remains one of the most 
efficacious ways for keeping the opinions of many Catholics 
steadfastly on the false and pernicious road which the zealots 
themselves are treading/’ 

We shall iiow give, in conclusion, the opinions of tlie author on 

The order of Jesuits and the Society of Jesus, whicli be discusses, 
the expulsion of Father Curci jts orimn, abolition and restoratioiK 
with loving kindness, and without any 
rancour concerning his expulsion, although he cannot help express- 
ing himself now and then bitterly about its present state and 
about certain members of that august body : — “As to the monas- 
tic family in whose bosom I have spent nearly all my life, I love 
and venerate it as it was established by its holy founder and ap- 
proved of by the church in \vhose service it shone with holiness, 
with science, as well as wdth abundant and fruitful works. In 
this sense I maintain whatever I have written in defence of it, 
and although separated in the body, I consider myself most closely 
united to it in spirit, so that I believe I have never been so much 
a Jesuit, in the true and noble sense of the word, as I was and 
am since I have been expelled from the order. But just because 
1 love and venerate it, my heart bleeds to see that it is apparent- 
ly considered to be the pretext or ill-starred cause of the gravest 
evils which at present distress the Church in Italy ; and this hap- 
pened because some men of evil disposition have made unworthy 
use of an instrument prepared by me with infinite trouble for 
quite a different purpose from that to which they have applied it. 
It would really seem impossible that such a small number as theirs 
could acquire and exercise so vast and disastrous an influence ; 
but the thing will appear most natural if it be considered that 
good is 'po^itive^ somewhat difficult to effect, and that to do it on 
a great scale equally great instruments are required ; whereas for 
evil, which is quite negative^ even small and despicable causes may 
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Tiroduce disproportionately great effects, as when a little boy puts 
an edifice on fire and destroys in a short time a work winch cost 
many years of labour and millions of money, 

“I have said before that I would continue my labours after 
liaviao- put the last touch to my work on the New Testament, al- 
though I might foresee that the latter would meet the same fate 
as its author; I even wished it to be so ; and as happens with 
thino's wreatly desired, I also had a presentiment, which, however, 
proved after all fallacious. But as God has preserved my life 
and strength, giving me also the desire to employ them m his 
service it appeared to me necessary to make every effort to lay 
bm-e a network of deceptions, which derives _ its whole strength 
from being concealed or badly known, if it cannot be actually 
said that irappears quite different on the surface, on account of 
the great moral powers of every kind and of every degree which 
are put forth to give it that appearance. I have done so in the 
Modmio Dissidio, but can now do it in a more effioacious manner 
on account of the singular circumstances in which I find myselt 
placed. Then I had yet something to lose, and felt myself bound 
by not illegitimate considerations, which compelled me to conserve 
a kind of moral attitude, which I had succeeded in gaining, whilst 
working for the spiritual good of my fellow-beings ; at present, 
however, when I am morally destroyed and therefore freed from 
those considerations, I sli’all, in the same way as I have discussed 
the external observances of the Church in Italy, be able to do 
the same for that peculiar Institution which is a chief mem- 
ber of the church herself, and could not escape those special short- 
comings to which she is from time to time subject. The up- 
measiu’ed confidence cherished in this institution for the material 
oi’o'anization of its internal arrangements, and the puperstitious 
admiration it entertains of its own perfection, causes it to presmne 
that it is safe from the peril of decadence ; and this presumption, 
far from shielding it, has only hastened its decay, inaking the same 
the more ruinous and less reparable the more obstinate it is in not 
acknowledging this decadence and still considering it impo.ssihle. 
Having reached this stage this institution was not only unable to 
frustrate and to repress the indignities now being committed by _a 
group of ambitious and turbulent men, which are bringing discredit 
upon the church as well as upon the Roman See, but has protected 
them with the authority of its name, whereby it has contracted one 
of the most foul blots that disfigure history. 

“ Let it not be supposed that the question turns on a simple 
monastic dispute, which could only tire our people. All our dis- 
tinguished laymen, who, sincerely loving the church and the country, 
deplore the ill-boding scission which has taken place between 
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them^ and would, for the true benefit of both, desire to see it re- 
moved, cannot be indifferent to the knowledge of the true and im- 
mediate causes which have produced it. Tiiey will easily under- 
stand from the mean quality of the causes, and the low arts em- 
ployed to keep up the scission, that- being an entirely accidental 
and temporary thing, not of perpetual, and perhaps not even of 
long duration, God will cause it to disappear at the proper time, 
in the same way as He has for His own holy purposes allowed it to 
come into existence. They will, above all, ascertain by themselves 
(and this is tlie best course) those causes and those arts,- and will 
easily be convinced that this scission was not brought about by the 
church, but only by more or less sophistic and false artifices repre- 
senting that such has been the case, whereon they will divest 
themselves of all rancour towards her, and, abandoning every sus- 
picion, will attach themselves more faithfully to her, because she 
alotie can make their mundane life a preparation for the life of heaven. 
Such men will have no reason to be amazed, and still less to be 
scandalised at what has taken place.’^ 

Till the sixteenth century monks and friars constituted a parti- 
cular militia-j a-ffording compact and powerful aid to the external 
action of the church, for the immediate service of the Roman See, 
but from that period it enjoyed also the assistance of regular or- 
ders of clerics. The service remained substantially the same, but 
its external form was more adapted to the advancing state of civi- 
lization. Society was no longer in a state of barbarous confusion 
which monks contributed to remove by ploughing the land, felling 
trees, establishing, or arranging villages, and copying ancient 
manuscripts ; they also contributed much to chasten the ferocious 
cupidity and ' brutality of manners during the middle ages, but 
their robust activity alone no longer satisfied all the changed forms 
of society. “ The new generations, says Father Ciirci, had near- 
ly all been welded into strong monarchies, purified of the dross of the 
middle age, and bad entered upon a new stage of civilization, which, 
already infected by the Renaissance with a smack of dissimulated 
paganism, was now by the rise of heresy in danger of being separat- 
edlVoin all Christian, hitherto concentrated in Roman pontifical, cul- 
ture. To meet these new wants neither the solitary cenobite nor the 
shaggy monk was peculiarly fit ; an apostolical workman was re- 
quired, who might, with all his conventual perfection, and the force 
accruing to him from numbers, kept in order by strict rules of 
discipline, nevertheless live in the midst of the people and resem- 
ble in all the appearances of external life a simple priest, but 
excel him in his aversion to the love of this world, and in bis 
evangelical activity. This was the nature of the Regular clerics, 
new families of w^hom have been sent by God to the church, for 
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the service of the new state of society which began to coustitute 
itself iu the sixteenth century .’V 

Among these the order mentioned by me above was the 
foremost; it was by its founder j who had formerly been a 
soldier, constituted after the manner of a Military Companj^ and 
distinguished by the personal name of the Redeemer, not to 
separate it invidiously from other orders, but to profess a special 
worship of Him. From its very beginning it met with as much 
admiration on the one hand, as discouragement on the other ; it 
became the mark for such warm affections and such ferocious 
hatreds tliat perhaps there is no human institution mentioned in 
history about which so much has been spoken in contrary direc- 
tions, and wliicb has left as ample vestiges as the Society of 
Jesus .and this could not be the case unless it had been really 
and immensely great. But in times like ours, in which we 
priests, in order to cover our ignominy and our moral poverty, 
have that absolute and most commodious it cannot he constantly 
on our lipSj and, imagining that we have not human aid enough 
for apostolic labours, are turning the world topsy-turvy to recover 
the lost or to obtain new assistance, in such times, I say, it will be 
very useful to know and to consider what the first causes of the great- 
ness of the Jesuit Society were, especially as that greatness was not 
acquired by degrees, but it was, so to say, born a giant. A small 
handful of scholars arrived from Paris in Italy and in Rome, un- 
known strangers, without antecedents, without any reputation in- 
herited from their ancestors, and therefore free from any pretensioDs 
to celebrity on these accounts ; without juridical entity, without 
big houses, without any income, great or small ; these men scarcely 
known were received, sought after, desired by all and above all, 
displayed such and so much activity, such fertility of resource, that 
contemporaries had never witnessed anything like it. Nor were tiie 
reasons for this success a secret ; they were apostolic holiness and 
science, both as ancient in the world as the Church; the Jesuits, 
however, superadded to them an excellence of their own by their 
marvellous art of adapting them both to the special requirements of 
the new state of society, the necessities of which they studied 
in order to satisfy them, the legitimate tendencies of which they 
sought out to second them, and the wishes of which they explored 
to content them if just, to correct them if less just or even 
resolutely to curtail tliem when they were not just. And because, 
tlien, either on account of the real disorders which [)revailed 
or by heretic calumnies, the suspicion was getting abroad and 
the rumour spreading that in the Catholic Churcb the temporal 
utilities of her ministers were always aimed at, these new workers 
desired, besides making profession of evangelical poverty as 
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religions clerics, to realise not ironically but in earnest the example 
put forth in the 6th chapter of the Apostle Paul, and in order to 
remove that stonibliog-block, imposed upon themselves the obli- 
gation not to accept any remuneration for their labours.” After 
alluding to the labours of St, Francis Xavier, and the most brilliant 
period of the Society, the author then. briefly reviews the manner in 
which Clement XIV. was compelled to abolish it,^ concluding 
with a glance at the state of affairs during the reign of the present 
Pope Leo XIIIj as follows;— , 

When strong absolute monarchies prevailed, and Europe was 
at least by right universally Catholic (in 1540), the task of the 
Society of Jesus was to labour to maintain that precious 
unity, and it powerfully contributed thereto during a little more 
than a century which was its golden age, without encountering 
serious enmity, except from the promoters of the new heresy, 
which it always violently assailed and not seldom discomfited. 
But when, after the thirty years' war, through the treaties of 
Milnster and Osnabriick, afterwards surnamed the "Westphalian 
Peace, heresy acquired a legal footing in Europe and influenced the 
new order of ideas which constituted the germs of the facts which 
ensued and are not yet completed, the Society fell somewhat into 
discredit ; it had remained the same but no longer in the field of 
action for which Providence had destined it, chiefly on account of 
the democratic element which had begun to manifest itself in that 
new order of ideas, and which in the lapse of years emerged more 
and more from its latent state. If God had sent to His church a 
pontiff, who, securely and almost prohetically foreseeing the nature 
of coming times, might have taken possession of that element 
to direct it so that the rising democracies would have been 
ChristiaDj a pecular institution could have done nothing in this 
respect but follow the wishes expressed by the supreme pastor.” 
Such was, however, not the case : the popes favoured despotism 
instead of democracy, in order to retain their power. “ This 
was done in various ways, but chiefly by means oi Oomt con- 
fessors, dozens, of them being attached during a century and 
a half to every Court of Europe; who by the very great in- 
fluence which they enjoyed, appeared sometimes to hold the 
political destinies of Europe in the fists of their hands, with the 
result, however, of seeming to give the sanction of religion to 
the arbitrary tyrannies committed at these courts and of 
covering with its mantle their turpitudes some of which were 
infamous. The wise injunctions issued by some Generals of the 
Jesuits to those confessors to limit their activity to the sphere 

See on this subject CakuUa Eevievjf January 1883, Number CLI., p. 
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of tiieir sacred ministry, bear witness to the reality and gravity 
of the evil, and may in some special cases have checked it ; but 
in general they could be of no effect, as long as the courage was 
wanting to renounce the protection and the favours showered 
by courts upon the powerful Society of Jesus, which had how- 
ever afterwards to atone for al! this to the nations whom des- 
potism had horrified and license disgusted/^ 

For all that, however, Beiiarmino and Suarez, the great theo- 
logians of the Society, condemned despotism from the first, and 
reasoned scientifically how much Christianity there may be in 
modern democracy. Another Jesuit, Mariana, published under 
the auspices of Philip 11. of Spain (which means a great deal!) 
in the royal printing office a book in which he taught the doc- 
trine of tyrannicide ; a book which was forthwith burnt pub- 
licly by the hangman in Paris and in London. But who would 
care much for books? The omnipotence of the confessors at 
the courts became so obnoxious to the world, that its badly sup- 
pressed ire became intensified ; and this world, intent upon the 
recoil which soon followed, thought it could not attain its purpose 
except by first accomplishing the extinction of the formidable 
Society. Thus the fatal blow was hurled at the Jesuits which 
the weak Ganganeili had been compelled to inflict upon them 
by the i)eniteiits^ who paid in this coin for the services, which 
would have perhaps been worse for the servants if it had been 
of a different kind. I have said elsewhere that this was 
an injustice ; and considering the act itself in connection with 
the motives which brought it on in the first place, and with 
the accompanying circumstances, it was really such, although not 
on the part of God who allowed it to fall upon those who 
succumbed to it. It is believed that the blow was inliicted iu 
order to avoid the violence with which the Eoiiiim See was 
threatened, but it was not decorous in him who inflicted it to 
repeat m the Disciplinary Brief (exposed afterwards as liable 
to errors of fact, not a Bull which would have to deal with 
dogmas and morality) all the accusations accumulated upon the 
heads of the devoted victims for more thaii a century, by resent- 
ment abroad and envy at home. The misdeeds of the Society 
(which were not wanting) needed indeed correction and reform, 
but to justify its destruction an infamy was required, and this 
was unsparingly showered upon its head. This is, however, an 
additional convincing argument that, considering the position 
which the Catholic Powers have at present attained, the temporal 
power, far from being a guarantee for the independence of the 
pontiffs, may gradually become an instriimeijfc of slaverv ; nor is 
there any other more abject than that winch compels to the 
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perpetration of injustice* It remains to be seen what Leo XIIL 
could at present be threatened with, if any power were, I do not 
say to impose, but only to propose to him an act which he might 
consider to be unjust.” 

After the fall of Napoleon I, in 1815, the Koraan See enjoyed 
the protection of the Austrians, and, in order to carry on its 
tyrannical government, was under the necessity of using the 
same means at Eome and Bologna which they employed at 
Milan and Yenice. At that critical period the clerical party 
considered that, if the famous Society of Jesu>s were resuscitated, 
it might render services to the Pope and to the Church, not 
less important than those it had afforded during the century 
of the Reformation ; and Pius VII, having been invited to do 
so, revived the order. But, according to Father Corci, different 
times required different Jesuits, for he says: — ‘‘If the first 
members who were to represent and to arrange the order, had 
known the true nature of the present times, they would certainly 
have accepted it as a benefit to constitute themselves into a con- 
ventual family, devoted to their own improvement and to the 
spiritual benefit of their fellow beings with their sacred ministry ; 
they would never even have dreamt of exercising the same salutary 
influence upon society in the nineteenth century by wliich 
their great predecessors had attained suck great renown in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth. The needs of our age are 
quite different from those* of ancient times, and instruments 
peculiarly suited to the latter could effect no more than the 
swords and lances of the middle ages against the needle guns 
and Krupp cannons of the present period* Nor can the 
ancient instrument in any way be adapted for present usage. 
Formerly the said institution with its superstitions and almost 
blind confidence in the supreme and invariable excellence of its 
own remedies, would not have tolerated even a proposal of an 
adaptation, and would have been almost presumptuous enough 
to expect the disease to accommodate itself to the medicine, rather 
than the .latter to the former ; such adaptation, however, of old 
to new things, which would betoken a certain kind of poverty of 
means in Providence, is usually not resorted to by God, who is so 
rich in His counsels, and who vouchsafes in new necessities new 

aid, - , , 

“ Nevertheless the usual services, like those of other priests and 
different conventual families, could be expected from the Jesuits, 
but nothing more, and perhaps even less, on account of the sus- 
picions conceived concerning them, and on account of their ob- 
stinate adherence to forms, which answered to the obliterated con, 
ditions of past times, now superseded by quite different ones. In 
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other countries the order was more pliable because in them it had no 
national tendencies ; in Italy, however, it encountered a [peculiar 
difficulty, inasmuch as it could neither second these national ten- 
dencies without causing a kind of scandal as a sacred institution, 
nor oppose them without bringing new odium upon the Church. 

It, however, paid no heed to all this and accepted the arduous task, 
presenting itself as a restoration of Christian faith and morality, 
without regard for political and national interests that might 
become intermixed therewith ; but these were too numerous 
and it neither remedied them by despising nor still less by ignor- 
ing them. In the beginninfif and for six or seven lustres, the 
Society — because it met with less obstinate opposition, enjoyed 
fresh traditions of the past, and had a superior General of much 
learning and great prudence — maintained itself in a kind of 
medium position apparently not strikingly below its ancient 
status, and contained members of some capacity ; those who re- 
main of that period are the best whom it can now boast of. But, 
as the times became more turbulent, the favours bestowed upon 
the Society by an authority supposed to be powerful became so 
abundant, that in the two Sicilies, in the States of the Church 
and in the States of Sardinia the instruction of youth was put 
into its hands ; that step, however, instead of hurting others, 
terribly injured the Society, because for the church a period of 
decadence, and for it one of ruin, had set in. To make it after- 
wards more ruinous the petty haughtiness of its head contributed 
not so much as the absolute unfitness and almost nullity of tlie 
two men who had for two decades succeeded each other in assis- 
ting that head on the affairs of Italy.'^ 

The need of obtaining recruits for responding to the favours 
of the [Church] government, induced the Society of Jesus to set 
about the acceptance of candidates with closed eyes, scarcely 
requiring anything from them beyond a disposition to blind obe- 
dience, and the no less blind admiration of the Society itself, to 
which at present, perhaps, a firm hope of the return of the old state 
of affairs is added ; nor was any notice taken of the cases, by no 
means rare, where some destitutefamiliesdrove their sons into the rich 
and powerful society from which in all cases some advantages could 
be derived. Neither was there greater care exercised in preparing 
these novices than discernment in. accepting them. Any one perusing 
in the GomtitVLtions the order what gifts of virtue, science and 
prudence are demanded from the Professed, who are called of 
four vows, would suppose that it contains rare distinguished men. 
Nevertheless in these latter times dozens of them have been pro- 
moted to that degree, with the same facility as the knights of vari- 
ous orders are at preseat created. This is a sufficient reason why 
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among several hundred Jesuits scattered throughout Italy — except 
those few of the first period mentioned above, most of whom wor- 
thily occupy positions at Rome in the service of the Ohurch — there 
is not even one of them who rises above the most ordinary medio- 
crity, either by his apostolical labours, preaching, books produced, 
or in any other way. The best thing they can do is to deliver 
with grace (and it is a pity that grace cannot be printed) certain 
measured sermons which they had learnt in a seminary ; in this 
line the Society has given nothing during the last thirty years. Nor 
could it be otherwise ; for, as the tree is, so is the fruit. Any one 
who has seen what has become, during the last two decades, and 
more especially the latter half of them, of the Collegia Romano, 
the central Athenaeum of the Jesuits, and the model for all others, 
can hope for nothing better; the only thing really great there is 
the immense presumption of the immates in pluming themselves 
in every thing and above every body on the merits of their great 
predecessors, without considering what they themselves have be- 
come. In proportion as their true claims to public esteem dis- 
appeared, they applied themselves to the art of manufacturing 
false ones ; the latest among which is to attribute all their poverty 
to the revolution, to the freemasons and to the liberals ; without 
these, every one of them would have become a Suarez, a Patavio, 
a Segneri, or a Bertoli. It is not for the first time I speak of 
this state of affairs. I stood in the midst of it and was greatly dis- 
tressed thereat ; I revealed it to one who ought to have devised a 
remedy and not forgotten it ; but that was already a period of tur- 
moil which made every reform by human means impossible., 
Having in 1870 informed one of my foreign friends of great dis-^ 
tinction, who had a hand in the general government of the order, 
and implored him to induce the General to apply a remedy, he 
answered : — ' There is a remedy, but it cannot be applied by the 
General, "" and on asking ' Why ? ’ he added : ‘ Because the only 
efficacious remedy is to destroy it.’ When the proper time 
arrived persons were not wanting who applied the remedy.” 

One of the principal reasons why the Jesuits of Italy have 
lost all the confidence of the people as teachers of youth, is pointed 
out plainly enough : — 

‘‘ If there was one thing of the sixteenth century that ought to 
have been retained, not for the sake of convenience but from 
moral obligation, it is rational science, which being almost identi- 
fied with dogma is destined to last, as long as the latter, and al- 
though ancient can never become obsolete ; but the Society of 
Jesus has, with incredible levity, not only abandoned that science, 
but calumniated it in official instruction, persecuted it, and almost 
desired to expel it from the world, whilst ohs.tiuateiy adh.ermg tq 
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carfcaia external forms of religion, and tenaciously observing 
some insinuations rather than injunctions suggested by the foun- 
der of the Society, which he had with great wisdom devised for 
the peculiar requirements of the century in which he lived, when 
heresy ’‘Calumniated every thing in the Catholic church, and be- 
sides the dogma, attacked and denigrated most ancient and sa- 
lutary observances, all of which were not extraneous to the dog- 
ma, such as the benedictions and the ceremonies of the liturgy, 
devout pilgrimages, the cult of images and of relics, the use of 
blessed water, of rosaries, of medals and of similar objects, whiclj, 
without pertaining to the essentials of the religion, are material 
aids to all, but especially to those who feel themselves more 
inclined towards them. It was natural to recommend, to those 
who had to attack the said heresy, the practices just mentioned 
in a special manner, as a protest against those accusations, as 
an explicit profession of Catholicism, and as a. legitimate reaction 
against heretical exaggerations ; but when these ceased, the special 
suitability of this course ceased also, and as Rationalism had 
begun to prevail everywhere, the necessity made itself felt of 
educating the religious sentiment in a more serious, more deep, 
and, above alh more rational manner, so as to enable it better 
to resist the attacks of sophistry and the seductive assaults of 
the passions. Nevertheless precisely the contrary has been done 
here ; I always speak of Italy, because I have seen and know 
that abroad the case is not such. To youth almost totally ig- 
norant of the rational sciences, a religious nourishment was fur- 
nished, which, consisting nearly entirely of those little observances, 
trite and multiplied to such a degree asto beget nausea, might perhaps 
suit girls and nuns, but to young men destined to live in a state 
of society like ours could be only an unwieldy encumbrance to 
be cast off soon enough, as has unfortunately also generally been 
done/^ 

It is the opinion of Father Curci, that after the new order of 
things had set in and the unification of Italy had been accom- 
plished, and the Pope had lost his temporal power in spite of the 
strenuous efforts of the Jesuits to the contrary, they ought no 
longer to have meddled with polities or similar matters, but to 
have sedulously devoted themselves to the duties of their sacred 
ministry, without nourishing any hostile feelings towards the 
established order of things. He also avers that the more modest, 
more spiritualJesuits, uninfluenced by the silly pretensions about 
the ancient celebrity of the order held forth by some, have done 
so ; and that the few ambitious, restless and turbulent members, 
powerless to contend against the present state of affairs, ought to 
have followed their example. Such, however, was unfortunately not 
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the case ; and continues Father Curci: Having been established for 
the defence of the spiritual power of the Roman See, they were in 
tlie greatest heat of the contest surnamed its Yanitcheris ; 
but now that the heretics care nothing for the Roman See 
whilst Catholics revere it more than ever, the Jesuits, in order to 
coiitiune the duty and importance of the defence, have under- 
taken the restoration of the temporal power, without considering that 
it would in the present state of aflFairs be the most efficacious means 
of discrediting the spiritual power. Thus the metaphorical Yanit- 
cheries might do to the popes what the real ones had more than 
once done to the Sultans, namely, depose them. But the instru- 
rx;ient which was to have served in that campaign was made by the 
Jesuits the centre of that ill-fated clique which at present governs 
the Vatican, to the immense injury of the church and of Christian 
Italy, of which I have treated in this work.’' 

Alluding to his expulsion from the order of Jesuits, Father 
Curci, instead of feeling aggrieved towards those who had effected 
it, avers that he does not entertain a shadow of bitterness 
towards them, and wishes neither for justification, reparation nor 
a return to the Society. On this subject he also says : — ‘‘ When I 
one day excused myself from, I do not know what grave accusa- 
tion lodged against me with the then General Superior, who 
w^as a high-minded and very experienced man, he comforted 
me, and, telling me to bear such malevolent insinuations quietly, 
added You have great foes in the Society, and I do not 
believe this is due to any evil which you do.’ But the senile and 
now decrepit simplicity of his successor, not allowing him to believe 
even in the possibility of such chicaneries existing among his 
people, only augmented them ; and he became the instrument 
not of restraining but of promoting them by his bilious little- 
niindedness which aided him in these matters. He likewise did 
not repress those base passions which were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to be let loose, and the propitious opportunity came when 
the fanaticism for the restoration of the temporal power be- 
came more furious and, liberated from all restraints imposed upon 
it by Pius IXth, henceforth proceeded to extremities. There* 
fore, my well known address to this pontiff, and some of 
my sentiments uttered in private on that subject in Milan, 
being taken for a j^^etext, I was enjoined to acknowledge the 
fancies propounded by the zealots as Catholic doctrines to be 
really such, and on my refusing to do so, I was given to un- 
derstand that I would be expelled from the order. I might 
have required the tenets imposed upon me to be presented to 
me in writing, as a prelate of authority had suggested ; but 
when Cardinal Simeoni informed me that the General had 
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fotearmed himself with the faculty empowering him to expel me, 
and when itonsignor Oiascki, whom I intended to consult, uttered 
these very words to me : ‘0 Padre! Be. sure of it I The 
distance between you and your people is too great! They want 
you no longer and drive you away/ then I understood that the 
affair was at an end, and wrote to the General, that if in order 
to remain in the Society, a declaration not allowed to me by 
my conscience was to be imposed upon me, he might do 
what he had determined to do, Perhap I had gone a little too 
far, but even if I had asked for my dismissal entirely of my 
own accord, without the above-mentioned preceding injunction, 
it would have been granted to me canonically after finding that 
its motives were just ; and my condition could not be worse than 
that of so many others who had left the Society in the same 
way, remaining and to remain decorously in the church as active 
priests and sometimes even as worthy prelates, two of whom 
are at present most, eminent cardinals/' 

The chief cause of Father Ourci^s expulsion from the order 
was his emphatic denial of the possibility of restoring the Pope's 
temporal power as it was before y the zealots made the General 
understand that his expulsion was desired by the Vatican and 
would be approved of ; their triumph would have been greater 
if he had committed some excess, or had at least become a 
Protestant; but he strictly conformed to the duties of his order | 
being, however, an author, his writings were misconstrued and 
attacked. Having nevertheless," says he, “ determined to re- 
main silent, I was obliged to accept all the consequences of my 
taciturnity, and God granted me the favour to meet them not 
only with resignation but with joy. I understood well that 
these last years of mine, which might by the studies I had made, 
by the experience I had gained, and by the reputation, such 
as it is, that I had acquired have become the most fruitful of 
my life, had been destroyed. Not having ever had any connec- 
tions with lay society except through sacred ministrations, I 
could not join it, and these ministrations were, I do not know 
by whom and why, interdicted to me not de but certainly dt 
faciOy more than to one of the last of priestlets; and having 
been severed from family life when yet a child, I considered it 
my religious duty not tO' re-enter it as an old man. Being 
placed in this deplorable position, I thought that I might yet 
serve the church with my pen, and planned the work on tiie 
New Testament which I completed a few months ago. In 
order to begin and to continue my labour, I desired to join some 
edifying religious community, but was denied admission for fear 
of giving offence to the powerful clique which at present governs, 
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and a good priest in a village of Tuscany having offered me 
hospitality, I accepted it ; lie was, however, shortly after my 
arrival, summoned by the Vicar-General who severely reprimanded 
him on this account, so that he was nearly forced to put 
me out of his house ; I remained, at all events, three 
months with him an.d finished the Gospel of St. Mathew. Then 
the season became inclement and I went to Naples, where I 
was kept at a distance from sacred society, placed, so to say, 
beyond the pale of the law, and, being shunned as a pecm 
morhida, found myself in absolute isolation, in a kind of extra- 
social state which would have been intolerable to any other 
man, but was to me only an eflScacious and pleasant opportunity 
for completing my holy and dear work” 

Having published it, and been, so to speak, absent three 
years from the world, I imagined that the medicine of time 
would somewhat have abated the hatred entertained towards me, 
especially as I had signed a declaration which I desired to be 
proposed to me by the Holy Father, In that opinion, however, 
I was mistaken, The declaration, which had fully satisfied the 
pontiff, could not satisfy the zealots, who either misrepresented 
it or concealed it from each other and began to denigrate the 
book by denouncing it to the Koman Congregations, present- 
ing to them a catalogue of suspected propositions it contained, 
which I have seen and of which I found the first so silly, that 
I did not consider it worth while to peruse the rest of them. 
Meanwhile it appeared to me that the enmity of many of 
them who were scattered about Naples had commenced to 
become scandalous, excepting a few who dared to salute me; 
accordingly I requested their superior through the Vicar- 
General to grant me an interview, in which I would show 
him the affection I entertained for him and for his people. 
He replied to me on the 30th October 1879 in very courteous 
terms that he would within five or six days make an appoint- 
ment to me; I understood that he wanted instructions from 
the General, but these must have been prohibitive, because I am^ 
after 19 months, still waiting for the appointment.” 

When I was in Rome for a few days towards the end of last year, 
I represented these things to an eminent personage who has 
for a long time honoured me with his benevolence, not indeed to 
ask for reparation (I am not tired of repeating that I am happy 
in my tribulation, and look for nothing), but because it appear- 
ed to me serviceable for the church that these things should be 
known to him and to some others. The excellent man showed 
me much sympathy, saying : — '‘ It is true I You might yet do 
good, chiefly here in Rome ; but these men do not like it.’ 

34 
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Thea he remained silently thinking a while on the subject^ and 
in order to indicate who these men who do not like it were, 
added : — * Those of the CiviltA Cattolica are irreconcilable and 
fierce ! ' I, who knew this already by experience, learnt no*^ 
thing from these words; but may consider them as a splendid 
confimation of my whole book, and they have also suggested 
to me the first thought of writing it. At present there is a clique 
which distinctly points out the direction to be followed even in 
matters that are disagreeable, and perhaps scarcely consonant 
with justice, but the thing is most natural On the supposition 
that at present the greatest need of the church is to maintain 
a state of expectancy concerning the restoration of the tempo- 
ral power in its pristine form, it is considered necessary 
to aid in everything any one who merely has the courage to 
keep that idea alive, and possesses an efficacious way of doing 
so; so it happens that, as during the past century a sacred 
Society was destroyed in order to save the thing itself, it has been 
judged necessary now to allow a man to be destroyed to conserve 
the mere expectation of it. This is so small a matter, that the fact, 
such as it is by itself, is scarcely worth noticing ; but it would be 
very good for the church, if she were to take much notice of 
what that fact means. And the reader may at any rate perceive 
therein the exemplification of one of the chief subjects of the 
present book ; and he will, for the sake of that perception, 
I hope, pardon me for having spoken too much of myself and 
of my afiairs.*^ 

We may in conclusion add the following notice of the pre- 
sent position of Curci, which we translate from a well-known 
daily paper of Rome, the Eassegna of November 26th, 1882 

Padre Curci has for several months established himself in 
Rome, living like a hermit in a small new house of the Esqui- 
lino between Santa Maria Maggiore and S. Giovanni. He sees 
nobody and allows nobody to see him, being apparently desirous 
to fall into oblivion. He is engaged on tbe study of tbe Psalms, 
and dwells with that Monsignore Savarese who has in a brief 
time represented many parties, but, having made amends for 
his past liberal errors, has obtained a monthly allowance from 
the Vatican and remains quiet, as far as a man of morbid un- 
rest like him can be so. Curci accordingly causes no one to 
speak about himself, and is studying. He is an almost annulled 
oratorical force ; there is no interdict upon him as regards tbe perfor- 
mance of mass, but he is forbidden to preach. He might do much 
good, especially at Rome, which sufiers from a deplorable want 
of sacred orators. The excellent curate Cipolla of San Tommaso, 
who is afflicted with a grave malady which hinders him from 
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preaching, remembered that Ottrci is in Eome and proposed 
him as a substitute to the congregation of his church. The 
congregation accepted him, and the prospect of enjoying in 
Rome a series of religious discourses from Curci induced Don 
Giuseppe Cipolla to go to the Pope, to explain the case and to 
request him on the part of the congregation to allow Curci to 
preach in the church of San Tommaso. The Pontiff allows 
him to speak, nods, so to say, approval with his head to encour- 
age him, and then replies : — ‘ Yes, yes, Curci would please me 
as a curate, but we must act in concert with the Vicar-Cardinal/ 
At these words Cipolla lost heart, because he knew that nothing 
would be done. Thus one of the largest parishes of Rome is 
deprived of the eloquence of an ecclesiastic like Curci. Mean- 
while uneducated priests and friars enjoy full liberty to preach, 
Leo allows the Yicar-Oardinal, who is a man of much good 
sense, but quite full of vulgar prejudices, more liberty than 
Pius IXth allowed to Cardinal Patrizi, an old man of scanty 
talents, but of a good deal of tact.” In 1883 Father Curci 
published his translation of the Psalms, and delivered a public 
course of lectures in Rome, but was never allowed to preach. 


E. Rehatsek. 


Aet. III.~F0LK-S0NGS from northern INDIA. 

Bt R, C. Temple. 

I HAVE itt two former articles m this Review ^ dwelt at 
some leogth on the songs and catches sung by the villagers 
of Northern India, but as the subject is still comparatively un- 
touched, and as the collection of such things is, in the words of 
an old Sikh to me, like * a hand-measurement ’ of the ocean 
(samundar di ndp)^ I make no apology now for continuing it. 

In the former papers the songs explained and discussed purport- 
ed to give the modern rustic views on religion, home and 
marriage customs, on nursery rhymes and lullabies, on riddles and 
facetim, on politics, and, lastly, on love, and local songs. 

The songs of the small collection, however, on which I now 
propose to draw, refer to more specific matters connected with 
the daily life, habits and thoughts of the Northern Indian rustic 
population, and how truly they reflect these 1 hope to show in the 
course of the following pages. For the present purpose they will 
be considered firstly as illustrating (1) descriptive mythology ; (2) 
description generally, and (3) moralities; secondly, as songs used in 
the course of daily and periodical avocations, such as (4) spinning 
songs, (5) hand-mill songs, (6) songs of the wet season, (7) field songs, 
(8) harvest songs ; thirdly, as songs referring to persons whose local 
fame has descended even into rustic life, or (9) personal songs. 
To these will be added (10) a few belonging specially to rude and 
wild tribes collected by Dr. Leitner. -f 
To take this collection categorically. The religious songs 
previously given bore almost entirely on the inward religious 
feeling of the people, while the present songs have reference, on the 
other hand, to their outward religion, or concrete beliefs as it were. 
The one tiling that most forcibly strikes the student of the people 
of an Indian village is that their religion is two-fold ; as exhibited 
In their songs and catches, their sayings and proverbs, and the 
preaching of their independent spiritual leaders on the one hand^ 
and in their ritual, their mythology, their superstitions and the 
practices of their orthodox priests on the other. These parts may 
be described as the religion of the heart and the religion of 
custom ; the former being in a condition of perpetual antagonism 
to the latter. Your rude Panjabi villager, ignorant almost 
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of the very existence of the world outside his own district and 
content to give his daily worship to a red-daubed and shapeless 
stone under a tree as the outward and visible manifestation 
of his deity, and who will, in his own rough way, explain the 
whole story of Eama and SM, Hanum^n and Ravana, and their 
doings, will in his time of trouble recite for his consolation a verse, 
straight perhaps from Kabir, on the vanity of this world and the 
unity of |he God that guides it. His wife, who will strictly 
follow the behests of her priests in all matters affecting her daily 
life, and who will implicitly believe in the concrete existence of 
the whole Hindu Pantheon, will, as the following pages abundant- 
ly show, while she sits spinning at her wheel or grinding at her 
hand-millj hum to herself verses using the very vocabulary of 
her occupations to symbolize obvious moralities and doctnne>s 
of religion based on the overthrow of all things that she has been 
taught to treat as holy. We have here the antagonistic influence 
of the moral preaching of the mediaeval Indian reformers on the 
mind, and of the superstitions teaching of the Brahmans on the 
imagination, working simultaneously, neither strong enough to 
overcome the other. There is, then, always co-existent in the 
rustic mim^a concrete form of belief as represented by his mytho- 
logy an^W abstract form of belief as represented by his reli- 
gious sapDgs. It is with the former that we now have to deal. 

The present songs under the head of descriptive mythology 
may be divided, firstly, into those connected with the legends 
about Siva, Parbati, and Ganesa, and the respective forms of the 
two former of these, known as Bbairava and Kali ; secondly, into 
those about Rama, Sita and Hanuman ; thirdly, into those rela- 
ting to the various tales about Krishna ; and lastly, since to the 
Hindfi mind one object of veneration is as powerful for good or 
evil as another — a saint as a God, — I have included in the same 
category two songs about Gurff Nanab, the promoter of the 
Sikh reformation. 

These hymns and songs will be found to tell their tale in 
a direct unvarnished way without any of the accessories of 
literary polish, except rhythm and rhyme, and since they are 
very useful as indications of the terms in which the people speak 
of their deities and of the feelings with which they regard them, 
I have given them in original with close prose translations. 

In the first song the coinmon story relating to. the circumstances 
under which Ganesa came by his elephant's head is conceived 
in simple prosaic terms, precisely as it would be were it a prose 
narrative of some saint possessing miraculous powers (as they all 
do). The deities act and talk just like human beings, and there 
is nothing about them, except their well-known names, to show 
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that the inventor ateched any god-like attribute to his charac*^ 
ters. The story tells itself and requires no explanation ; — ■ 

Qdurjd jdh nah^ne lagi to uhtan putr hande i 
Dwdremmha{tkdeha7'apgatt}ienahde. 

‘ Xoi mdnas dve nah/fi is dwdre he hick ; 

Kant hove^ yd sddh ho^ yd hot hove nieh,^ 

Mahddev ne duke hhUar jdne ehdkd ; 

Jo bastd IS puii* he so mmd harne ho hakd. 

Galld hat our pkei^hkar kuchh nahin irakhi as / 

Aisi ckot ckaldehe hek sis gayd Eailds ! 

Jab dehkd kai Qdurjd to dhar liyd godi hick : 

^ Jh pal me7i zindd karo^ ai pdpi turn nioh I 
Mahddevtskrodkhodehhhebdhargnyd; 

Ik gar ho wahdu dekhhehmkh bki na kari ddyd : 

8%s hdt anr Idehe dhar pm^ an dkard ; 

Ashdlahhejdnho pal men zindd hard, 

Pdrhati ho suhh diyd aur ap hue sukh chain a 
Anayid donon ho hud aur hatan lage din rain. 

When Oaurj£ (Parbati) went to bathe, she made a son from 
her cosmetics. 

Seating him in the doorway she went to bathe, 

(Saying), no man is to come inside tbe door, 

Whether my husband, or a saint, or any mean fellow.’^ 

Mahadev (Siva) came and wanted to go inside ; 

The boy prevented him by words as much as he could. 

He ruthlessly cut off his head and threw it away ; 

So fiercely did he cut, that the bead went to Kailds (Himalayas), 
When Gaurja saw this she took the body into her lap, 

(Saying), “ make him alive again in a moment, you low 

scoundrel I” 

When Mahadev saw her anger he went outside, 

And saw an elephant there, and without pity 

He cut oj0f the head and brought it and placed it on the body. 

And made the dead child alive at once. 

He pleased P^rbati and became happy himself ; 

Both were pleased and began to pass their days in ease. 

We now pass on to an drld, or hymn of praise, in honor of Siva 
fn his character of the Mahayogi or Great Ascetic, with which 
is coupled his character of the inventor of self-drugging. The 
propensity of ascetics to Intoxicating drugs is a marked character- 
istic of them to the present day. The hymn in fact expresses 
in words the usual representation of Siva in bdisdr pictures and 
on the walls of ordinary Hindu village temples, describing him 
in his ascetic garb concocting a potion of bhang with the help 
of his consort Parbati. The only classical allusions are to the 
story of Gang^ (the Oanges) issuing from his matted hair, or 
rather from the top-knot into which it is wound, a very common 
subject in pictures ; and to his sacred bull Nandi, which was his 
conveyance and which is represented as never being absent from 
his side. 
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An%. 

Jatdjut Be Oangd bahtiy 
Buti chhdnen Shankar hain*^ 

Pdrhati ne edfi pakari 

Ganpat haithe dekhat hain. 

Niche thutkd, pds kai garkwd^ 

Hath ddlkar chhdnat Ivmi, 

Bjdnd mdl aur mudrd pahine 
Bat karat man mdnat ham 
Sewak pichke chavri kartd^ 

Jap mala hai kar men Uye^ 

Bail haithd dngan men hai^ 

Aur hhwr apne ko age kiye* 

Mymn of Pram, 

From his matted hair and knot the Ganges flows, 

While Shankar (Siva) strains the bhang, 

Parbati has taken the straining-cloth 
And Gaiipat (Oanesa) sits and looks on. 

Beneath (the cloth) is the wooden bowl and the brass cup near : ' 

Taking the into his hand he strains. 

Wearing his necklace of skulls and sacred earrings, 

He talks what his mind desires. 

A follower fans him behind, 

With a rosary in his hand. 

His bull sits in the yard, 

Placing bis hoof in front of him. 

Another song, though not dignified by the title of a ^'Iiymn of 
praise/* tells the same story with some slight difference as to 
details and an apology for describing Siva as being in a state of 
perpetual intoxication, for, being God, " he can do no wrong ! * 
Mahddev aur Oaurjd hiiti chkdne dp 

Sadd ralite hain ye 7natwdle, par kuchk naUn karte hain pdp. 

Jatd jUl aur ndg gale men, dhoti Idl lage tan men ; 

Ap to haithe bhang ko chkdne; hail haithdjd angan men. 

Bangle men haithe : Parbati se hdien karte rangdrang, 

Jo matwdld hone chdhe^ so dkar pi leve hhang, 

Mahddev (Siva) and Gaurj^ (Pdrbati) are straining hhang. 

He is always drunk, but can do no wrong. 

With matted hair and top-knot, a snake on his neck, and red 
loin-cloth on his body, 

He sits and strains hhang and his bull sits in the yard. 

In the summer-house he sits and talks on all kinds of subjects 
with Parbati. 

Who would be drunk, can come and drink hhang. 

The next song describes Siva and Parbati returning home as 
from a journey. They are riding together on the sacred bull 
Eandi in an affectionate manner, and are met near their house by 
their failliful attendant, Ganesa, who, according to the pictures 
of this occasion, is duly provided in the usual Indian fasliion with 
the eternal d&li, or gift of fruit and flowers, that so worries the 
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European official of the present day. The peculiar point about 
the picture and the song is that Siva and P^rbatl are here re- 
presented as violating all the proprieties of native life. They 
are riding pillion which is very shocking to modern Indian 
female modesty, and he, the husband, has his arrn on his wife’s 
shoulder in public, and that is still more shocking ! The same 
excuse is given for this as for the fact of the deities being engaged 
in straining hhang together. They are gods and can do no 
wrong! But may not the real explanation be that the picture 
and description go back to times long anterior to present ideas 
of social right and wrong, and simply describe customs which 
were usual before they began to be considered improper ? 

Mahddev aur QaurjdhaUpehohe sawdr^ 

Gayipat Jcar nazar ho d aekhe diddf* 

Dhwdjd hath anr ndg gale men, 

Pildjiordhai hand he, 

Pdrbati se bdi kare^ 

Far hath dhare us ke kdndhe* 

Mahadev and Gaurja ride pillion on a bullock, 

Ganpat comes to meet them with a gift in his hand. 

A flag in his hand, a snake on his neck, 

With yellow matted hair fastened in a knot, 

He (Siva) speaks to Parbati, 

With his hand on her shoulder. 

Bhairon is the universal modern word for Bhairava, the terrible 
form of Siva in the olden time, but that Bhairon represents 
now the terrible Bhairava in anything but name is more than 
doubtful. He is one of the commonest deities of the present 
North Indian villagers and is worshipped everywhere, but more 
as a beneficent than as a terrible god. Even the low Musalmans 
reverence him as the messenger of their greater saints. His 
invariable representation is that of a warrior or wrestler of the 
ordinary Indian type, and though he appears to be able to use 
his strength to punish sinners, he apparently more often does 
good than harm. The whole question of the modern cult of 
Bhairon is very interesting and well worth study, but the in- 
vestigations as yet have been top elementary to admit of further 
notice here. The song merely gives an account of the pictures 
of Bhairon to be found everywhere. 

There is one word, botal, ix\ it which is worthy of remark. It ig 

spelt in the vernacular. which shows more clearly than the 

transliterated form its direct descent from our own English word 
^bottle.’ The wovAb, duje kar botal, ^ a pottle in his other hand' 
exactly represent what one always sees in one of Bhairon’s hands 
in a modern picture of him, a quart bottle of the usual 

type. What this bottle was in the older pictures I am unable 
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to say. The gradually extending influence of English manufac- 
tures and English words enpressing them into every form of Indian 
life is here once more illustrated. English words are now to be 
found in the ordinary speech of nativeSj even in the wild hill 
dialects of the Himalayas and in the polished writings of authors 
who are considered elegant by their contemporaries. It is of 
considerable value to philology to note as far as possible noiv all the 
genuine instances, such as this, of the use and form of English 
importations into the vernacular, before they have become so 
corrupted as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to satisfactorily 
trace them to their origin. 

BJiairon Mt' lard Mi sab meiiy 
Jis hd Idhan hiitid liai 

Mnghdar hath, dijye kar lotal; 

KadhinahinpahinejuUdliai; 

Galmenndg.Mnvienmundrdy 
S add khardwdn paMnd karc ; 

Ear ik Mr pari sab is he ndrm 
Nazar se dard hare 

Qal mdld aur pag meii ghUngrfi, 

Pild diipatid htmclhe 

Bdnh men bahotd, tan men jdngliid^ 

Pahilwdn kt siirat har, 

Bbairon is tiie geatest warrior of ail, 

Whose chariot is a dog. 

Ill one hand is a club, and in the other hand a bottle. 

He never wears leather shoes, 

A snake on bis neck, a magic ring in his ears, 

He ever wears wooden shoes. 

Every warrior and fairy at his name 
And at sight of him trembles. 

Necklace on his neck, and anklets on his feet, 

Yellow cloth on his shoulder, 

Bracelets on his arms and short-drawers on his body, 

He wears the form of a wrestler. 

Just as Bhairon is the terrible form of Siva, so Kali (Bhairavi) 
is the terrible form of Devi (Parbatf), but, unlike the modern 
Bhairon, she retains a!l the horrors attributed to her to the full. 
Under the name of Durga,^ her form and worship is still so 
well known, that she needs no description here. The special 
interest attaching to the hhajan or hymn in her honor now given 
is that it is what is known as a SitthreshdM hhajan. The Suthre- 
shahxs are a well known and very interesting sect of licensed 
religious mendicants in the Panjab. Their own account of them- 
selves is that in the days of the persecution of Hindus under 


“ Durg4 Pdja,’’ a small book pub- a very fair account of Durga and 
lisbed in 1871, by P. Ghosba, at the her worship. 
liindu Patriot Press, Calcutta, gives 
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Aurangzeb, it was usual for Qazis and the like to insult Br^h-^ 
mans by licking off the tilah marks from their foreheads and 
biting through their janeus or sacred threads with their teethv 
Suthr^ Sh^h^, a celebrated religious mendicant of Agra,, made- 
his tilak of human ordure and his janeu of hog’s gut, 
and then induced the QazI there to insult him in the usual way,, 
for which rash act the unfortunate Qazf of course afterwards- 
duly repented. Suthr^ Shah, afterwards by his magic arts, ob- 
tained the good will of the Emperor, who offered to grant him- 
whatever he wished. His request was for leave for himself 
and his followers to beg and the right to demand a pice at 
every shop they begged at. This was granted,, and has been 
most religiously carried out ever since, for these persistent 
beggars will simply sit dhamd till they get their pice.^ The- 
present hymn is merely a description of Kali put into the first 
person. 

SiuhresMM Bhajanr 


Mam Kdli KalkatiewdU ; 
Baolian najdm hhdli! 

Ik hath taraM Uye Jiai « 

IMtye kharg scmhkdli 

Tije khappar rude har Und : 
Vkavtke sis hatdli I 
Durt ko mdr pagon tale ddrd t 
Ap 1ml hai nihdll i 


Bymn of the SuthresMMs, 

I am Kdli of Calcutta! 
word is never broken I 
In one band my sceptre : 

In a second hand I hold my sword ; 

In a third hand I take a cnp of blood ; 

In a fourth hand a severed head 1 
I place my fallen enemy under my feet 

And am victorious ! 

The second set of hymns refer to the long cycle of legends^ 
which have gathered round the memory of the hero Rama 
Chandra and his wife Bita. They probably give* expression to- 
the popular ideas of fitting representations of the scenes iu the 
Bdmdycma (not the ancient account of Valmikf^ but of the 
modern Tulsi Dis), all of which, as Mr. Growse has remarked 
in his admirable translation of the latter, are so familiar to the 
modern populations of the North of India as to form a part 
of their existence. In the first song we find R£ma and Sita 
at home attended by their ever faithful ^friend and succqurer 
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ffanum^a. It evidently represents what to the rustic Indian 
iinind are the proper and fitting occupations and manners of 
a royal couple ; wide enough of the truth, but not more so 
probably than are the popular notions on such matters all the 
world over. 

Ram Chandar chauM par haithey 
Sitd sanff li^/e tan mm , 

Bammdn h IT jorke 
*’^AhhydiQ}ihdliaimanmm%'*^ 

Hath jorkar Sitd piiehhe^ 

Aj kahdnjdoge skikdr ? 

Kitne der jangal men rahoge f 
Phir kab hovenge didd7^ 

Bangale men haithe chhatar ke nicke^ 

Fichjie se chaurt kartd hai. 

Hanumdn chalne ki pUchhe^ 

Binti kartd dartd hai. 

Ham Chandar sits upon his throne. 

Keeping Sitd beside him. 

Hanuman with joined hands asks, 

“ ']' 0 “day what is the desire of thy heart I 
With joined hands Sita asks, 

To-day where wilt thou go a-huuting ? 

How long wilt thou remain in the jungles 1 
When wilt thou visit me again 
In the royal summer-house they sit, 

And some one fans them from behind. 

Hanum^n asks about his departure, 

And asks with fear. 

The second song represents R^ma and Siti sitting in full 
Court surrounded by as great a variety of deities and heroes 
as the author can readily call to mind. The occasion is the 
coronation of Rama Chandra as king of AyodhyS by his priest 
and preceptor Vasishtha (Visvamitra according to the song).'* 

Earn Chandar singhdsan haithe^ 

Sitd ko hhi sang liyd 
Bishwdmitr ne apne kar se 
In ko dkar iilak diyd^ 

Brakmd^ Kdkn, Mahddev 

Aur Hanumdn sab dekkat hain» 

Jaisajis ke hhdg men likh diyd, 
fFaisd lekhd liJchat hain, 

Hdm Chandar sits on his throne, 

Taking Sita with him, too. 

Yisvamitra with his own hands 
Puts the royal mark upon him. 

Brahma, Kahn (Krishna) and Mahddev (Sira), 

And flanuman look on. 

, As it is written in one’s fate 

So will the lines by fate be drawn. 


* See Growse BAmdyana^ Bk. YII. 
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Hanuman is curiously represented in a hhajan, or hymn, 
written in the style known as the dohrd, as swaggering over bis 
conquest of ' the demon/ i e., of Ravana, the king of Lanka 
(Ceylon) and ravisher of Sit^. In the hymn he carries off 
Mrna Chandra and his brother Lakshmana on his shoulders to 
Bindiiban, evidently in imitation of the ordinary represen- 
tation of these holy ones/' at the annual Dasahra Festival in 
October, as small Brahman boys. I have myself on more than 
one occasion seen the little children representing Eama, Laksh- 
mana and Sita carried away home after their performance of 
the miracle play ” on the shoulders of their relatives, dead 
tired and half crying with their weariness. 

JBhojmi—Doh'd 

Hanummi ne dmtya ho mdrCt, JcaTiid^dtd hai sal) Jco* 

Ldchhmm Ram liye kdndhe par sukh defd kai hhagtan ko, 

Dushi ko mitrdj hhagai ko tdrd ; dp chale Bhidrdbaji ko: 

Tir human Uye kar donon sukk dete hdn Sanian ko. 

Hymn, 

Hanumin goes along telling every one lie has killed the demon. 

Taking LachhiBan and Elm on his shoulders he pleases the 
Holy Ones. 

He killed the enemy and saved the Holy Ones and went himself 
to Bindrlban (Mathura) : 

With boW and arrow in hand, he pleased the Holy Ones. 

To pass on to the legends of Krishna. A hymu, of more than 
usual merit poetically speaking, has reference to his early life 
when Vasudeva, to prevent the destruction of every child his 
wife Devaki bore him, evaded the guards of the tyrant Kansa, 
and escaped with his son from Mathura across the Jamna to 
Yasoda's house. In the song, YasodI is asking the child 
Ki'ishnd how he fared at his parents' house, and he answers her 
in true childish fashion. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the orthodox legend in the VisJum Furdna says that 
Krishna was one day old only when he reached Yasodl's house ! 

Bliajan, 

Jasodd Krishn se pfielihe bat : 

Jasodd Krishn se pfichhe hdt‘, 

Kaise rahe ivm Gokal me3i f 

Aur kaue hampitii mdtf 

Jasodd Khlin $e pftchhe bat : 

Jasodd Kis/m se pftchhe bat; 

Kaise rake turn Golial men ? 

A uf liaise ham piiu mdt 1 
“ Mdipiifi he sab kuckh khdyd ; 

Bahot lihdyd dudh-hkat ! 

Donon sang na chhonm merdi 

Liye pkiren din rdt / 

bdr%. 
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Hymn, 

Yasoda asks of Krislina : 

Yasod^ asks of Krislioa : 

^‘How wert thou at Gokal ? 

And how were thy parents ? ” 

Yasoda asks of Ki'islma ; 

Yasoda asks of Krishna'; 

‘‘ How wert thou at Ookal? 

And how were thy parents ? 

I eat up every thing of my parents 
And I eat much milk and rice ] 

They never left my company, 

And kept me with them day and night 1 

da capo* 

Another hymn, which k also of a more than usually poetical 
character, describes the prayer of the Gopis (cowlierdesses) to 
Krishna, when, according to the welhknown tale, he, as a mischie- 
vous lad, took away all their clothes while they were bathing. 
In the pictures of him, however, that one usually sees in the 
bdzdrs^ he is a black lad sitting on a throne vigorously playing 
on his reed while fully dressed young women represent- 

ing the Gopis stand before him with joined hands, the accepted 
attitude of respect according to Indian notions, 

Bhajan* 

Hari, him binti sun lo hamdri / 

JanamjanamktahldKamf 

He Frahhu ddsi tiihdri ! ^ - 

Ear j 07 ' kar^ ham hinti karat hain i 
Dill' karo birtci haindH/ 

Nand Jasodd he turn ladle I 
Ham kydjdne hecharll 
Hari, turn hinii sun lo hamari! 

Chit $e simran tmnhai'd karat ham! 

Meto chintd hamdri! 

Dukhdfcrkarke^sukhmenMnddro/ 

Bain ham ddst iuhari! 

Hari, turn binii sun lo hamdri ! 

Hymn* 

Hari (Krisna), hear thou our prayer ! 

We have been humble for many births ! 

O Lord, we are thy slaves I 

With joined handKS we make our prayer ! 

Put away our trouble I 

Thou darling of Nanda and Yasoda ! 

What do we hetpless ones know ? 

Hari, hear thou our prayer ! 

We worship thee in our hearts I 
Blot out our griefs ! 

Taking away our griefs, bring us to joys ! 

We are thy slaves ! 

Hari, hear thou our prayer I 
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A prosaic picture-song on the same subject describes what has 
been just said in so many words, Krishna is sitting on a 
throne receiving the petitions of the Gopis in due Indian form^ 
but is turning a deaf ear to all their entreaties. The last line is in 
fact all that seems to have survived of the original legend, for even 
the time-honoured mmita, the ambrosial drink of the gods, is 
turned into a gilAs shaThat ! the gilds being a corruption 
•of the English word ^ glass,’ just as the botal above mentioned. 
It is, however, worthy of remark that the gilds of the Indian 
Mzdr is more a metal tankard than a ^ glass/ being a sort of tum- 
bler in brass, silver or plated-ware. 

SingMsan par iaMyd lagdhar haithe Krkhn Mur art. 

Bansi baJd^ar sabM dekhen^ ^*yehddf>t hain hamdrV’ 
ik gilds liye kar sharhat dtji ehaimri dkdri. 

Kirpd SindhDby ium pi lo is kOi dp hare GirdMriP^ 

Edik hdndhkar dujiboUy ^^yeJi surtd hj-Un dkdH ? 

Eanskar mujh se bachan haro, main ddsi hungi tuhdrt^ 

Ap lagaMr iukiyd hdiihemnhh men bansi bajdenl*^ 

Ham nakin smie hisi M hinti sau sail hd hd khdenP 

Krishna MurM is sitting on Ids throne, leaning on a cushion. 

Piping he regards them (saying), “ These are my handmaids^’ 

Dne has a glass of sherbet in her hand, another has a swish. 

O Lord of kindness, drink of this, thou great GirdbdrL’’ 

Another says with joined hands, Why art thou angry thus f 
Smile on me and speak, I am thy slave, 

Thou that sitteat piping on the cushioned throne I 

“I listen to no one’s beseeching, sigh they a hundred times ! ” 

The last two songs giviug descriptions of objects of veneration 
refer to Gurfi Nariak expatiating on his doctrines to his admiring 
followers and faithful servants Mardana and Bala, winding up in 
each case with a neat little moral sentiment after the fashion 
of innumerable similar scenes in the 

Gurib Ndnah haithd jap kartd ; jap mdld hai Mth liye, 
Marddnd hai hhajan sundtd^Mrapnemenrithdbliye, 

Bald kar Ito jorke p^ehhe^ Gut% Maria kyd Ear id. hai ? " 

Uitar diydj hi., ^^jo' kuchk mdms apne man men dhartd hai^ 

Guru Ndnak sits and tells his beads, with rosary in his hand. 
Maiddnd sings a hymn, his rebeck in his hand. 

Bdid with joined hands asks, Gurd, what doeth God 
He answers, What men desire in their minds I 
Guric Ndnak b&ithe hricJih niche : 

Chit sab ha Kartd wal khiche^ 

Marddnd hai ruhdb hajdtd^ 

Sanmulch Gurih iddnak ko sundtd, 

Karpre sab chit Id sunte^ 

Prem jagai hd nam se lunte. 

^ See the Janam SdkMm the introduction to Trumpp’s Adi Oranth^ passim. 
Also in Sardar Atar Singh's Benares, 1873 and hh SdkUs, 

Lahore, 1876. 
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Sundar haithak^ farash^ hiehhona f 
Mail pap sab kd ddr hond* 

Sab hahte ndm Kartdr, 

“ Berd tiimhard hogd pdr^” 

€hit se dhydn Karte wal Ido .* ; 

31 an ichhd turn piiran pdo,^* 

Guru Niuak sits beueath the tree :: 

And ali hearts are drawn to God. 

Mard^nd plays the rebeck, 

And plays in the presence of the Gurd; 

With joined: hands ail listen attentively, 

Kemoying the love of the world from their mindsi 
Beautiful are their seats, carpeted and cushioned :■ 

Dirt and evil are far from them all. 

He says to all in the name of God,- 

‘VThy ship will cross over, (thou wilt be saved). 

Bring the worship of thy soul to God, 

And obtain the desire of thy heart.’^ 

Somewbat in the same style is a song descriptive of a chwety 
one of the commonest objects of dread to the ordinary native. 
I have at some length already described the cTiurel in this Review.^ 
Suffice it, therefore, here to say that it is generally the ghost of a 
woman who has died in childbirth, and that it is a peculiarly malig-- 
nant spirit As regards the rustic conceptions of the clmreL'^ 
outward appearance, the following verses are sufficient indication ; — 

The long lean hands, the lanky hair. 

The foul black skin, the tongue aflame, 

The feet turned back, the hungry air, 

Too surely the proclaim. 

Screams with pale fear the town-bred maid, 

And hurries from that sight of dread. 

Another descriptive song relates the manner in which a Kashmiri,, 
family trudged all the way from their home ia the Happy Valley 
to the Paajab. It speaks for itself aud requires uo special com- 
ment. 

When I came from Kashmir with mother and wife, 

And all that is dear to me in this life, 

On his mother's back one little boy slept 
And in my basket another I kept ! 

But the big girl trudged, for humble we were 
And that is the way that we came from K«ashmlr. 

Passing on from reiigiou to pro’yerbial philosophy, which occupies- 
the next place to it in the villager’s mind, I give two very widely 
known and often quoted stanzas. They are here quoted in the 
vernacular as well as in a rhymed English rendering. 

Sadd na pkulan toHdn , 

Sadd na Sdwan hoe : 

Saddnajoban thir raha : 
iladd nn jdve ho*. 


^ Ho. CLIil., pp. ff. 
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Sada na rdjid^n hdkimv : 

Sadd na rdjidn des : 

Sadd 7ia hove ghar ap7id : 

Bhatk pia parde^* 

Youth will not aUvays stay with us : 

We shall not always live: 

Bain doth not «always fall for us : 

Nor dowers blossoms give. 

Great kings not always rulers are : 

They have not always lands : 

Nor iiave they always homes, but know 
Sharp griefs at strangers’ hands. 

To the same class belongs a poetical little rhyme in praise of 
the ^yater-»carrier so necessary to Indian life and comfort, and who, 
by the way, has been honorifically designated bahishti^ or “ the 
heavenly/' by a gratefd public. 

The grateful stream of water cool. 

The heated fires of thirst that slakes, 

Bring forth for him that kindly gives 
A blessing meet from him that takes. 

God grant him bliss in very deed 

That water brings to them that need. 

We now come to a large and important class of songs toueliing 
tipon a constant and very necessary occupation of modern female 
life in India, as it used to be in Europe in days gone by — the 
spinning of yarn. The spinning songs are of two idnds, the light 
and amusing sung by girls and the younger women, and the serious 
and moral and semi-religious sung by the elders. The peculiar 
vocabulary of the occupation naturally lends itself equally to 
giving piquancy to a light love ditty or to pointing a moral. 
Some account, therefore, of the native method of spinning and of the 
words employed to express the different parts of the instruments 
used and the various operations is here given. The entire spinning- 
wheel apparatus is called eharkhd. It consists of a wheel, pakhHy 
phat, or iliar, turned by a handle, liathkari) hatha, or liathri, on 
an axle, gaz or lath, and raised on supports, hlmnte^ khunde^ 
munni or pdven. The apparatus stands on two blocks of wmod 
or short boards, called the front and rear blocks, mtirli and pichhlt 
pain, the wheel standing on the rear block. These are con- 
nected by a rod, kddh. The wheel turns a needle, or reel, various- 
ly called takiud, takuldy mund, clihalU and galotd, fastened tO' 
two pegs khimd% mumd, or klvdnii, fixed into the front block. 
It is held in its place by holders of leather or grass, chamrakJi, 


* This and several others of these songs have, from time to time, been already 
published in part, but without explanations, as songs of the people” in the 
Civil and Military Gazette at Lahore. 
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m vulgarly cliarmak The wheel is connecf-ed with the needle 
l)y a thread, mdld, passing through a hole iu a central peg, (jvnidi, 
placed heiwe^^n rite khuntzs, on to some thread wound round ri;e 
centre of the needle, Tlte needle is kept from working 

our, of irs holdez's hy two washers, the outer one being calieci 
damkai d and tiie inner one I4r{, The spun cotton while still 
on the needle is called iiichtiliy and a stnaii needle, takwi^ tahuii 
or is used for vuiwindmg the onchdt froin tiie needle 

hen it sticks The cotton is wound off the needle by band ou 
to a tenm or winding reel, and it U>en becomes an dtli or skein. 
When the apparatus consusts of two or more wijeels (p thkHs) the 
wheels are kept apart by dividing pieces of wood, w.anjjie'i'd, 

do turn to the cotron. Cot ton wdth the seed, fcz/ais, is taken 
from the plant, also /a/pd-s, and the seed, bamiv.ld^ is taken out by 
rollers, lorl.'d, which press it out. It then becomes rdi, seeded dr 
raw cotton. Next it is beaten by art izans known as Dhuuids^ 
win) beat it into round lialls, or long rolls for spin- 
ning. Tbe is made by hand and the by a straw" (mr- 

hiindd) needle, called p'dnsu^di. The piijfi is put onto iho 
point of the takidd, (which is spun round by the right hand 
Workiiig at the wlieel) with the left hami, and tlie single threads 
thus drawn out are called knchi taut, kacha tdgd or idr. These 
single threads when twi.sted tr.gether form thread, or tdgd, 
yarn. Several tduds twisied form o' or, cotton twine ; dors twist- 
ed form suili or d<n{. cotton string Doris twisted make sii/f 
H rcrm", cotton r(»pe : these t wisted form kd rasHd, cotton 
liawsers. A twist in a rope or thread is and to twist is batrid or 
hdntnd Cotton spun once can lie spun a<rain, being used as ydni, 
and the nickdi thus ntade is called kulckn, and its threads are 
used for binding and tying purposes. 

A good specimen of a descriptive spinning song is the following : — 

Alone and by her spinning wheel 
The indy sits and wir\d« her skein : 

Her Inisband in dim foreign lands 
Mayhap she ne'er may see again. 

Her son at market buying bread 
For her is far, though liear he be. 

So doth the world bring lonely days : 

God grant it bring them not to tne ! 

A woniaids son is woman's light, 

A woman’s spouse is woman's aid. 

So low the indy huina her song, 

Alone 1 sit and wind my thread : 

Bly son is gone, uiy husband far : 

No children's arms around me twine ; 

No friend is nigh, save thread and wheel : 

Ah well! ah well f God's willj nut mine T' 
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Here are catches obviously invented to lighten the monotony of 
toil — 

A linmmujg goes the spitining-wheel : 

A»id ail to pui^s the time ! 

A wliizziog, whizzing gt>e8 the reel : 

Ai.d all to pafi.s the time ! 

The hpJJt wheel mock^ the neeilles^ song I 
And ail 1.0 pass the fitne! 

With stipple arms we spin along, 

And ttii to pass the time I 

And again — 

Soft draws the tliread by the lengthening arm, 

JSoltly be it drawn I 

White is t lie skein t'rom the spinoing-wheePs charm. 

Softly be it drawn ! 

You ha taken the reel and spin away : 

Softly be ii drawn I 

But tin* ciiihPd hair is not plaited to-day , 

Softly he if drawn ! 

No mdi'hl'nmr’s been near me, nor man, nor maid : 

Softly he it drawn t 

St) how cun I say, wlmre the child has strayed ? 

Softly be it drawn | 

Tlio next explain?;, in no meastired terms, the Ktnrdy independence 
will] wiiich a, Jai.iif nf the Patijab reoaials her fiosilion in life. 
Panjabi peasnisr. w«>nian!!Ood is, as I ha,ve before ex|)iained, * 
by no tneans so downlrntlden by its uaiural lords and inuslers as 
one vvould at first sight siippose. 

Ail day long my skeins I make • 

Nor kisses give, nor kisses fake! 

Why slomld I lor nnother weep, 

Kurin my iicart my secrets keep? 

All day hmg my skeins i make, &c. 

In uiv own house the Queen am I | 

Bhall I then fur aiiother\s sigh ? 

Ail day hntg my skeitis i make, &C. 

SliiiU I fall ifito finother’s snare ? 

Pass iny life in aiiotiter’s lair ? 

All day ioug my rkeij>s 1 make, &o, 

Will that other be ever true ? 

Wi»en I go Ijence wiil he g<» too? 

AH day long my skeins I make, &c. 

And wdiat is marriase here below ? 

What but barter of Idiss for woe ? 

Ail day lung my skeins I make, &c. 

I do what duty may befal, 

And (Ims 1 know no fear at all* 

All day long my eketiis 1 make, &c. 

; • Ante QXKIX, p. 44 
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I tliat bow fo my God nlone, 

Shall I a man fbr master <»wn ? 

All day long my skeins 1 make, &c, 

Dust turns to dust and dust am I ? 

Why should mv dust for murriaije sigh ? 

Ail day long my skeins E iuuke. A'C, 

In the following a too a')vent,iin)ns lover ineef« with a reception 
more in accordance with dbe rongii babies uf the people tluiu wiili 
the dictates of ordinary politeness. 

Girl spins^ 

I teach my parrot while I spin 
To glad my heurt. 

We talk and sidii till happy lips 
In laughter part. 

Lovelace, 

Come, take niy hand and stop that wheeb 
And feil *»ie why you laugli like tl»is ! 

Coni«\ laugh and talk Jiml sing to me, 

And then %u>uchsafe one little kiss I 

Girl 

Frav, who are you to talk to me ? 

I do not love your drni.'ken race. 

So just b -! oh ! you Inal bsoiu*^ beast ! 

Or else my lists will meet your face I 

And licre we have as pretty a love ditty of more advanced, 
tbougb still young life, as one could wish to see — 

Tha carpeurer has made the wheel, 

Bur. how jhu I to spitj ? 

My love lias gone from out tlie, house 
And I’ve tto frieiul wdflriit! 

01 Carpenter that made the wheel, 

01 come and tell me ail I 

O I tell me where my love has gone, 

To glad my heart withal I 

I've wrii-fchi letters ftdi of iove. 

With P"d eyes full of tears ; 

I’ve prated the gods — and must I bide 
I'lie pasaing of the years ? 

But as life advances its c*-» re iti creases, its vanities become more 
patetiL and its troubles and giief^ mare pre.-^sing in the mind of 
the peasant woman, and instead of jaunty songs of love and 
light ditties to while a wav the lime when she spins and oiinds, 
she eeaks consoiation in droning ont phiiosophic \a*rses learnt 
from tiie vast accnmtilaiion of moralities left behimi by the 
mt^disevai reformers, in which Indian tnyt.hology is co!(spi<mons by 
its ahsejice. The teaching of these religions songs is simple and 
pure enough, and their language replete with rustic vigour, often 
even reaching to grandeur, but it is painful to note the ineutal 
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and mnrnl helplessness that so constantly refers all the tronhle 
of iifo til tlio Hdioii of a capricious, relentless and all-powerful 
fate. Here are songs of the ordinary type for old women : 

The (»lti wheel halts, the (»ld yam breaks, 

Anti death is very near ; 

The weary body w'jiits and counts 
he, end that draws so near. 

When t was ytmnjTj I never tliougllt, 

What am I thir.ldng n.*w F 

I anrthinkii’.g ntjw to think of God 
To whom I have to go. 

All the world’s joys are vanity, 

They know that- live and see; 

iSo I tiive alms and worship Qod, 

While strength remains to me. 

And again — 

^Tis all the gift this world will give, 

'I’hat spin vidieehs not for worms to live. 

Thus take the swans the sweetest pearls,’*' 

/I hat hieath the waters lie. 

Thus time rolls <>n till 
And age itself uHist die, 

'Tis all ihe gift this world will give, &c. 

Wben thou df^st mourn, thy l)ret}u’en weep: 

"When tliou dost joy, they iutigh, 

At revel time they hover round 
I'liy cu{) of mirth to quafl. 

But like the faithless swans that fij 
W’ hen pearls are at an end : 

So wiien ^tie last of pleasure comes 
Who then is found thy friend ? 

*Ti8 all the gift this world will give, ^c. 

WepraytoGodtograntnsjoys*— 

'fo greet our dying breath I 

W^e pleasure seek and pleasure comes ; 

But p'easure’s time is death ! 

Tossed here and there this world about 
We roam ns wills our fate: 

So seek not pleasures that will cloy 
And joys that come too late. 

^Tift all the gilt this world will give, &c. 

Once more — 

I spin the wheel, I twi.st the yarn— 

'rime tiievS the while I spin ; 

Though naught go^8 with me when I go, 

• Yet iny reward I win. 

There’s lienven for tiiem that righteous live^ 

And, for tlie vvioked, hell. 

Their deeds’ reward they know that learn 
l ids world’s chief lesson well. 


This allusion is to the fabled It is a very popular simile in poetry 
Jiansa of tlie jMannsa Sarovarn Lake generally, and is specially used to 
on Mount Kailasu in the Himalayas, symbolize the soul. 
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In case it may be thought that the sentiment and translation 
contained in this last verse is not true to the original, here is the 
vernacular verse — 

Neh haro tad iiurg jdo ^ 

Bm'd kai'o sadd nork nnii p&O, 

Ktu'ui (Id phal jdvegd savg • 

YtH jugal dd dekho rang I 

Another song of several verses refers more to the experiences 
of middle-aged life, while the physial forces are still strong mid 
vigorous, but the same straiir of sentiment runs throughf>ut it, 
tlioiigli it consists of somewhat miscellaueous moralities thrown 
together at haphazard. 

I stood and shook the gate all night s 
Never a word said she ; 

But. sat ajid spun her wheel along 
And listened not to me. 

In tliis weary world I work 
And toil it with the best. 

With meat and drink for all, the while 
Aiy spin- wheel knows no, rest. 

Blit the old wheel will fail at last, 

When ooines the failing breath. 

"What will (he work then profit me P 
/What honor me but death. 

To keep my wheel, to spin it well, 

8ee<ls of my death Pve sown — ■ 

For what ? That it may l>reak at last, 

When death shall claim his own 1 

For this and that we live, nor see 
The dark night at the end. 

It comes : iViends see : but will they ask ? 

* What aileth thee, my friend ?’ 

While the wheel goes, they all are friends ; 

The dearest, for thy needs. 

It stops: and thou art but a shade, 

A memory of deeds ! 

But one spinning song of the moral sort that I have is eon- 
oeived in terms and in a form that should give it a place even, 
in a collection of liigh class poems, were it not for the rusticity 
of some of tire words that compose it. It is best perhaps to 
record it here both in its original form and in the rhymed versiou 
in order to bring out its beauties the more clearly, 

Charkhe par apnd hharasd 

dharen i 

Pap Ice pivjre men purJear 

kuhn flareu f 

Autwensahchhorkehamchliorenge^ 

Ushq men is charkhe ke 

ham kyUn paren t 
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Kil hai ik chizjis mm log lets Rdm Ndm^ 

Surg ko ham cbkor karke^ vark mm 
kyiin gnren f 

E{UM knr aur dvkh mm par hhote hai sdra kdl log 
Ham is jagat ndn/iak ke kdran hand dnhh men 
hylia saren f 

Sab matlahi hain log, ham bht mtUlahi ban jdsnge / 

Is jagat sukhi ke hdrne ham larte hain.^ 

I8a kijinn laren 8 

Hamphir nnhin dcm yehun aur sang yehjaii nahin; 

Is sukA ko c/ihorke, 

dukh gaheri p 
Aur jhariijharii, 

kynn jharen P 

Why place our faith in this unstable wheel ? 

Or, caught within its toils, why terrors feel f 
Why love this wheel, for. us ail other leave, 

We too must leave it! 

That is called Time in which men God believe, 

And heaven there is fot all men to receive ; 

Why not receive ii ? 

For this poor mortal world we waste our days 
Striving for joys through sore and troublous ways, 

VVe waste our luiglvfc. 

All others are for self, so too are we, 

Fighting for pleasures tliat may never be : 

Why do we 

The joys may come not. but tte gi iefa are here. 

And when we fly. be they so ever dear. 

Our parted friends we cannot tu>me to cheer 
From our last flight I 

Of precisely the same nature as (he spinning songs, and for the 
same reasons, are the songs eonnecled with the giiading of corn, 
tliat hard daily toil of the native peasant Av^omau, Xiius we find 
tim girls and the young women singing to themselves love songs 
and catches as prettily as may be. 

I turn luvd turn, and turn the mill 
And Hhow my budding charms, 

But what's the use of showing them 
And wearying my arms ? 
ril up and put rhe stones away ; 

1 have no heart to grind to-day ! 

I wait and wait {ind wait my lord, 

Hur, duty keeps him stilh 
JSfor hand M(»r arm will move to-day | 

1 cannot turn the niill 
I b up and put the stones away j 
I have no heart to grind to-day I 

Again — 

I cannot turn this mill to-day, 

Ihouah lime lies heavy on my hands 
My love is loue to foreign lands ; 

1 caunot turn the mill to-day. 

da capo* 
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The ohier women, on the other hand, nse all the terminology of 
their cnift to point moral Hayings, and this necessitates some ac- 
count of it before quoting ihoin. 

The wiiole hand-mill a pparatus is called It consists of 

two griml stones caJled the upper and lower stones, n^pmla 
pat and QiifJuild pdt. The lower one stands on three feet, pavaoi. 
Bound the lower stone is a ledge of mud, to keep in the 

flour when gi'oTnid. The upper stone turns on a stake or iron 
pin, fixed into the lower stone by a vvooden bolt, JcoL The 
stoites ate kepi sliglitly apart by bits of rag wouiui round the stake 
called hidvi or lal. The upper stone has a large hole, guLldt 
for dropping in the grain, daim, and turns on the stake through 
the iron ring, kholi^ in a piece of wood, mdui^ fixed across the 
galld. !t is turned by an upright handle, To grind corn 
h chakki -pidiid or dttd pirndy and the flotir when ground is 
called dtid. 

Such haaid-rnill soTTgs, unf<)rtunate]y, that have come in my way 
belong to the ** miscellaneous uioral"’ class, and have no particular 
merit in them. 

The world is a mill with two stones set 
To griu(i .out griefs for tneu ; 

Kound sti-'ke hole the handle spins^ 

The cruel stones reinaiu. 

Ill topmost stone the hole is set, 

In nether stone the stake : 

And srniiiihb things they to crooked turn 
And solid things they break. 

* Tis God’s, the secret ; yet will men 

{Strive after it and sigh. ’ , 

As men have sought it, men will seek, 

And, ere they find it, die. 

Our parents, who are they ? or those 
We caii our kiib and kin? 

In whom our tiust that, proudly live 
80 safe this world within ? 

The parents whom men say are ours 
We for our parents own : 

And then, like birds, we flit away 
And they once more are lone. 

God gave us feet and gave us hands, 

That we <uu' souls might save : 

In foolish wise we waste the gifts 
Nor heed the God that gave. 

And again — 

The world is a wondrous secret mill : 

Who work in it regret, 

By toil and moil we live, the while 
The secret is secret yet. 
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Thus they ordnined, the n^tghty three, 

Brahiiid, Biiahti and Shiv : 

The riddle ser, of mill and stones 
And none Can answer give. 

For by the mill we live, that come 
To meet onr death thereby. 

By pains of life we live, and then 
By pains of death we die. 

Betwixt the two stones of the mill 
The gtaius are turned about. 

Ain\ broken, bruised and cnn-lied and torn, 

Till none goes whole thereout. 

Thin the world’s mill, that awks no price, 

Works to the bitter end. 

White those that have not wealth we spam 
And those that have, befriend. 

■■'■'"it' ■ ' ' '■ ■' ' 

Once more — 

Every day we turn the mill, 

But who can tell us why 

The s<di<J grains we throw therein 
Should out in pieces fly ? 

Men learn from doct(»rs. and are fools 
That have no seme at all ; 

For knowledge only come?! when griefs 
And troubles on us fall I 

They that though t not in their youth, 

Shall they think when they aie old? 

What ihe use of thinking, when 
The aged blood inns cold ? 

Two, however, have greater cobereace and poetical merit than 
those above quoted— 

While the mill is working well, 
your fond friends come to grind. 

Come sickness, and in other milla 
Your friends their profit And. 

The world’s mill lives but ia the world, 

With us it will not go. 

Tis when the soul would wing its flight 
That its false seif we know. 

Within the mill, for daily bread, 

Our petty lives we fret, 

Yet since from parting is no return, 

The parting we regret. 

And yet the mill is a sorry thief, 

A cheat that all deceives, 

As coward, in the hour of need 
Its dearest friend that leaves. 

Bo let it go its way, and trust 
The God that is your friend, 

That every moment of your lif« 

Is true unto the end. 
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And this one ends with a simile remarkable to European 
ears, though it is common enough in Indian moral verses : — • 

While it cau go, it goes on to the end, 

But while the mill goes, it is no one’s friend ; 

Till worn by evil it breaks up at length, 

Since evil is weakness and goodness strength. 

Why weep for that which will weep not for you, 

To dearest of friends which never is true ? 

Rather scrape up profits that hurt no friends, 

And, as the world’s mill seeks, seek your own ends. 

But evil ends will reap darkness of night, 

And for righteous ends the guerdon is light, 

So seek you Him that will be your reward : 

As dnmkards seek drunkenness, seek the Lord ! 

But yarn-spinning and com-grmdin by no means exhaust tl^dse 
occupations of the peasant in the midst of which they can 
lighten their toil by song. Indeed, all the operations in the field 
and many of those at home have given birth to innumerable 
rustic poems worthy of deep study, if not for themselves, at 
any rate for the habits and manners and thoughts which they 
illustrate. Unluckily they are very diflficult to get at, and I have 
only succeeded in obtaiuing three for the present collection, one 
of which is sung by the young women of the Kangri Valley while 
labouring in the fields and is a fair specimen of the kind of 
thing which amuses them. 

Woman. 

Ab, how will you go home to-day? 

Your wife has beaten you ! 

There is no strength in your poor clay. 

That’s sodden through and through ! 

And who comes now your wife to see ? 

With jealousy you mad must be, 

But what are you to do ^ 

■ Man, 

It can’t be helped, do what I can; 

Her lover is a fine strong man : 

He’d beat me with his shoe! 

If I went home, I should be thrashed 
And into little pieces smashed ; 

So what am i to do? 

What’s left me but to sit and weep, 

And to myself my sorrows keep, 

That run me through and through? 

I love my wife; for her 1 long; 

But I am wetik and they are strong ; 

So what am I to do ? 

The second song evidently arises from that curse of the Ttidi an 
cultivator — a dry season. In this particular case the want of 
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raiu has prevented the usual sowing, happily a rarer occur- 
rence in Kaagra, whence the song comes, than in many other 
parts of the Panjab. The song very closely illustrates^ the mis- 
fortunes of a Kangra peasant woman at such a time. She 
cannot sow because there is no rain, and the poverty of the season 
has driven her husband from home to seek a temporary living 
elsewhere. The descriptions contained in the lines, the clouds 
come quickly, go quickly again/' and the cattle are dying and 
soon men will die are admirably true to nature in a bad season 
of drought up North, 

The timely rains have not fallen this year, 

And fate hath kept me away from my dear : 

How then can we sow the fields ? 

The streams are dry, yet no signs of the rain : 

The clouds come quickly, go quickly again : 

How then can we sow the fields ? 

Our husbands are far and no help is nigh : 

The cattle are dying and soon men will die: 

And then who will sow the fields ? 

To turn to brighter scenes. Prom the same valley comes a 
harvest song as vigorous and joyous as any to be gathered from 
other lands. It is valuable, too, for its vocabulary, running as 
it does right through all the harvest operations. 

Now that all the corn has ripened, 

Now that ail the corn has ripened, 

Let us keep high festival : 

For the corn has ripened, 0 ! 

Bring the scythe and bring the sickle, 

Bring the scythe and bring the sickle, 

Hie to the fields, and let us all 
Keap the corn that’s ripened, O ! 

Falls the corn before the reaper, 

Falls the corn before the reaper, 
liow on row in bundles neat 
Lies the corn that’s ripened, 0 1 

Sheaf on sheaf uplifts the farmer, 

Sheaf on sheaf uplifts the farmer, 

Ere falls the evening, as is meet. 

When the corn has ripened, O J 
On bis head a bundle fastened, 

On his head a bundle fastened, 

Let each unto his cottage fare 
With the corn that’s ripened, 01 

Out the grain the kine have trodden, 

Out the grain the kine have trodden, 

Throw it into the binns, and there 
Keep the com that’s ripened, 0 I 
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Then, when cruel rains are falling, 

Then, when cruel rains are failing, 

We^il sit at ease, for we shall say, 

‘ Dry is the corn that^s ripened, Of* 

For while idlers wail their idling, 

For while idlers wail their idling, 

The busy shall rejoice, while they 
Eat the corn that’s ripened, O f 

_ In the above rhymed version I have endeavoured to keep up 
theuuethod and the bright spirit of the original, though one could 
Hardly hope to rival its vigour in an English rendering and the charm 
01 tne poetic use of teGhnicalities is necessarilj lost. I therefore 
pve here the vernacular in full for the benefit of the curious 
m these matters. The language is very dialectic and to the 
■uninitiated in such things almost unintelligible. However I have 
elsewhere *Jiscussed the Eangra dialect at such length tliat it 
will be sufficient for those who care to study it to refer to my 
tormer article for an explanation of its peculiarities of form 
and grammar. 

Paktydn fasaldn^ ho I 
Pahiydn famldn^ho ! 

Chali kari Vmii Idiye ! 
lldjd., paMydn fasaldii, ho / 

Dahii anani, ho / 

DaJUi anani, ho / 

8ahhndn chalike katnd kheii 
Fasaldn paki pdiydn^ ho / 

Kmliydn kati pdiydn^ho ! 

KouUydn, kati pdiydn^ ho ! 

Bakhen hakhen rakhiydn han hick hhet ! 

Fasaldii paki pdlydn^ ho ! 

FMe han?men, jt f 

FUlehanlinenji ! 

Banjh hoi gfiare jo apne jdndn ! 

Fasaldripahlpdiydriyhoi 
Gadiydnhanhnydnyho ! 

Gadiydn hanhniydn^ ho f 
Sh'e par rakkike gkare Jo Jdndn / 

Fasaldn pakt pdiydn^ bo I 
Gdhnin gdhitydn^ho ! 

Gahnin gdhniyan, ho! 

Ddne pachhri periyd pdne ! 

Fasaldi'i paki pdlxjdn^ bo ! 

Barkhdnlag}nydn,ho I 
Barkhdn lagniydn, bo ! 

Ghare hick sukhe kane asdti kkdndn ! 

Fasaldn pakl pdiydn^ bo / 

Mor pdnghe d(iklien.^ji / 

Hor pdnghe duJchenji I 
Asdn ghar apne hah{ sukh pdndn ! 

Fasaldn paki pdtydn^ ho 1 


* J. A. S, B., Yoi. LI, Pt, I, pp. 
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Catches sung in the month of 8dwan, July-August, that 
peculiar season of rain and festival throughout India, naturally 
follow on those connected with the occupations of the people. 
The odd swinging festival so universally indulged in by the young 
during the chief rainy month has been already alluded to and 
needs no special comment here, except that two of the catches 
in the present collection have reference to it, 

Sawan has come, so, tny friend, let ns swing ; 

Let us swing with our loves, you and L 
Sawan has come, so our loves let us bring, 

To enjoy a good feast, you and I. 

And a girFs catch— 

My love is gone and ril not choose 
These stranger lads among. 

0 teach me how to bring him nigh : 

'Tis hard to bide so long. 

Another curious little catch much sung at this period appears 
to have reference to some legend of Krishna according to which 
he goes to Eanauj (Kanyakubja), and leaves his favourite Eadh& 
and all the Gopfs weeping for him. It represents their lament. 

Wet Sa wan’s nights are ever dark. 

And darkest dark they will remain 
Till my bright love comes back again, 

0 Sdwan’s nights are ever dark 1 
My cruel love still absent lives, 

Nor to my bidding answer gives, 

8o Sa wan’s nights are ever dark I 

Songs and ballads having reference to places and personalities 
which have retained a special interest in tbe minds of the people 
are worth collecting, as, amidst all the chaflP that they must in- 
evitably contain, a few valuable grains of history may at any time 
be found in them. Of such a description are the songs relating 
to the intrigues of Wazir Kundan^, who seems to have been a 
prominent personage in the days of the Katoch Raja Sansar 
Chand of Kangra in the latter part of the last century. He 
seems to have carried bis amours far and wide into the hills, 
for the ballads regarding him are numerous, and are found in 
the Kyonthal State near Simla, as well as in the villages about 
Kangra, Here is a Kyonthali song about him — 

O Kundan, thou hast ruined me. 

And shame is on us twain. 

Let 118 leave onr shame in foreign lands 
And then come home again ? 

For who is free from little sins ? 

And who is free from stain ? 

Two more ballads from Kdugra give voice to the lament of 
those who had loved him too well, and who had experienced 
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what always must happen in such cases : first 
trayal, and lastly desertion. 

When first I sent for you, 

0 Kundan, yon were true. 

And waiting with ill grace, 

My words you would not heed ! 

Into the yard you came, 

Filling me with hot shame, 

And though I signed apace, 

My words you would not heed! 

You came in to the hall. 

Though it was not mine, and all 
My fears you did deride : 

My prayers you would not heed I 
You came up to the roof ; 

And in my own behoof, 

I sat the stream beside 
And signed ; you would not heed ! 
My husband in hot wrath 
w ould straightway drive me forth 
Were he to know : yet when 
I call, you will not heed ! 

And now you are gone ; no more 
You wait without my door, 

Till my heart yearns, and then 
I call ; you do not heed 1 

Mine is the pain I know ; 

You are pleased to have it so. 

’Tis thus with all your race ; 

And you will never heed : 

1 pass my days alone ; 

And when I make my moan 

You turn away your face, 

And you will never heed I 

And again in a sadder strain~ 

A friend you came, a lover sweet, 

At my poor feet to fall 

And now am I dishonoured, lost 
And shamed before them all. 

Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear ; 
I cannot wait for ever, dear ! 

^Twas sweet, and I, fond fool, I thought, 
’Twas sweet for aye to he. 

And now my kith and kin and friends 
Are enemies to me. 

Great Kundanj of your mercy, hear 
I cannot wait foiv ever, dear 1 

You come before my eyes, and lo ! 

All life seems fresh and bright. 

You go, and brightness goes and life 
Is plunged in darkest night. 

Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear : 
I cannot wait for ever, dear ! 
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With this and that you put me off, 

When secretly I came, 

O say, you will not leave me now, 

To die alone in shame. 

Great Kundan, of your mercy, bear; 

X cannot wait for ever, dear ! 

But every libertine in the course of his career must at 
times meet with sharp and wholesome rebuffs, and that 
Wazfr Kimdand was no exception to the rule, the following* 
vigoi'ous ballad proves. Some rustic maiden tells him plainly 
that she knows all his arts and foresees clearly the results of 
listening to his blandishments and. finally she calls on his master^ 
the great Kaja Saosar Ohand, to help her against his wiles. 

I know you well, you council keep, 

And strike by stealth while victims sleep. 

Yet I will not give you heed, 

I know 1 am but a village ibol 

And you were taught in a royal school. 

Yet I will not give you heed. 

By Kaja Sansar Chanda^s help ! 

I will never give you heed. 

May be, you’ll kill, may be, you^ll leave me 8 
May be, youHl of my life bereave me ; 

Yet I will not give you heed. 

Be you bitter, or be you sweet, 

Or be your lands for nobles meet : 

X will never give you heed. 

I know the love that ruin brings : 

I know your kind that love such things : 

So I will not give you heed. 

By Kaj^ Sansar Chandd’s help 1 3:c, 

I know you well : of handsome race ; 

I know that women praise your face, 

Yet I will not give you heed. . 

I know you well ; at first you are friend, 

And yet bring ruin in the end : 

So I will not give you heed. 

And you may keep and you may kill, 

And for my ruin work your will ; 

Yet 1 will not give you heed. 

By Kajd Sansdr Cfaandd’s help ! &c. 

Another Kangra ballad refers to a locally well known story, 
according to which Raja Hird Singh, nephew of Mahdraja 
Ranjit Singles minister, Raja Dhyd,ii Singh, and a favourite 
of tiie Maharaja, was refused a sister in marriage by Anrudii 
Uhand, sou of KajaSansar Chand of Kangra, in 1839 . ^ 

0 X'l fra Singh Sardflr, 

Why do you deceive me ! 

At once are near and far, 

And nor love nor leave me ! 

Thus you nor make nor mar 
My fond heart, believe me. 


See Grifiia^s Ban jab Chiefs, p, :s. 
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You heed not : yourself shown 
Unto me that love you. 

You are happy with your own, 

As it doth behove you. 

Are tliey not great and Icnown ! 

Who am I to move you I 

Were I to seek your feet, 

Trusting to my pleading, 

I would but mocking meet 
From proud lips unheeding, 

I will kill my love outright, 

For naught else is left me : 

My weakness and:y our might 
Of my love bereft me. 

You will not keep me near, 

Nor away will send me. 

Love's flames devour me, dear, 

Love’s baleful fires rend me ! 

I burn upon love’s pyre : 

You will not defend me ! 

Nor quench the fateful fire. 

Faithless, nor befriend me. 

Among the more prominent of the Sikli leaders of the first half 
of the present century was Sirdar Chhatar (Chet according to the 
song) Singh of Atari, and about him is a song in the form known 
as Idimi. Although in verse, it is so exquisitely prosaic that I 
have not attemped a versified rendering of it. The moral at 
the end, too, is most charmingly inappropriate. 

Launt 

Chet Singh A tdriwdld sah $e hoi.rd hi jangi hai^ 

Bdz liya haitha aur dgejis he ndche randi hat, 

Tahilwdld channri karie mir hdzir kainge sab darbdn, 

Sdz liye sab ndche randi timda iord kat'ti tdn. 

Chet Singh hai hard hahddur sada dekktd ndch aur rang, 

Yehi tumashd jagatkd hai x jo har loge jdvegd sang. 

Chet Singh of Attari is the greatest warror of all. 

Sitting with his hawk in his hand, he watches a girl dancing. 
His servants fan him and all his attendants are present. 

The giyl is dancing in good time with a full accompaniment. 
Chet Singh is a great warrior and is always watching dancing 
and amusements. 

This is the experience of the world. As a man does so will 
he be rewarded. 

It is but natural that such prominent personages as Maharaja 
Sing and his successor on the throne of Lahore, 
Maharaja Sher Sing, should have songs, in good and bad verse, 
sung in their honor. One I have about the former which is valuable 
as a word picture of the man and his surroundings^ as known 
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to the popular imagination, but is hardly poetical enough to 
admit of a rhythmical rendering. 

Lduni. 

Mahdrjd RanjU Sing haithdjap kartd chaunkipar.. 

Sir par hagU moti ki^ anr jap mdli kar men lekar, 

Scthz dopatta pagri par, aur lal chogkd pakine hai hadan 
Tahilwdle Mzir sab hain ; par Karte se is H lagi hai lagan, 

Dhaidi ddhrt aihr pag hai sir par, Idt pdejdmd tdngon par : 

Tinon tahiUce hinii karte, kiiehliinahm un ki taraf nazar. 

Bang ale men to dp Mrdge^ 8hamid7ie men tahiltie hain i 
Kuchh nahin sunid hiati in ki, kar joreii aur is se kahen, 

Mahardjd Ean jit Singh sits, telling his beads, on his throne ; 
Crest of pearls on his head and rosary iu his hand, 

Green cloth over \x\^pagr% and red chogkd on his body : 

His servants are all present, but his thoughts are fixed on God. 
White his beard and 2,pagrl on his head ; red trousers are on 
his legs. 

The three servants are beseeching, but he looks not their way. 
He sits himself in his summer-house, his servants under a 
canopy. 

He listens nothing to their beseeching, join they their hands 
and beg of him. 

It would also be a pity to spoil a catch about Sher Singh by any 
free rendering, as nothing could reach the naivetd of the original. 

Sher Singh Sarddr, hiid hai tawdr gho7'd lej did 
De chdhnh ki mdf khUb hai daurdid : 

Sir halghiaur sahz dopattd, dhdl pith par ddli : 

Ah tak to yeh jawdn hand hai, bdl sdre hain kale : 

Le shamsher kamarmen hdndhe, gdl menmdld ddli: 

Dost dekh sahhi kMbsh hole, dushman darie, sale / 

Sardar Sher Singh rides on a horse : 

And gallops, beating it well with a whip. 

A crest on his head, a white coat and shield on his back ; 

He is still a youth and his hair ia all black : 

He has a sword to his waist and a necklace round his neck; 

All his friends are pleased and the enemy, the blackguards, 
are afraid I 

Another equally prosaic catch is about the well-known story of 
S^hban and Mirza told by the ancient Panjabi tribe of the Siyals 
of Jhang. It is a love tale, in which Mirza, Sahban s paramour 
is slain by her brothers. 

Bas, he hkdiii kamliu ; mere Mirje ninn ndn m&ro / 

Mirjd merd hath tmide dd ; is dd mdrnd man na dhdro / 

Je Mirje ninn mdran lago, tdn pahildn main nUn koko / 

Main Sain wal te bar pdyd ; merd dill suhdg nd khoho / 

Enough, O mad brother, kill not my Mirja I 

My Mirja has lost a hand ; keep not his death in your minds I 

If you must kill my Mirja, kill me first ! 

1 obtained my bridegroom from God ; destroy not the delight 
of my heart I 
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Dr« Leitner, in his Bhdch of the ChangaTS, Lahore, 1880, page 
4, lias given the original and literal translations of some songs of 
the Changars, who are an aboriginal tribe about the Central Panjab 
employed usually as porters and occasional servants to Bauiyas 
and tradesmen generally. Also at pp. i-xv of his Linguistic 
Fragments, Lahore, 1882, he gives an account of a people he 
calls the Khurassani .Magadds, who belong to a troublesome set 
of Asiatic vagrants that occasionally infest the Panjab and Sindh 
in moderately large bodies. JDr. Leitner identifies them with the 
Persian Gipsies known as Jatts in Persia and Kabul^ Ltilis in 
Kliokand and Kfichis elsewhere. At p. iii, he gives a song sung 
by these people. 

The language of these songs is fragmentary and most unintelli- 
gible without a key, and this Dr. Leitner professes to supply in his 
translation. It seemed to me that they admitted of the I'hythmi- 
cal renderings I have given them, following Dr. Leitner’s transla- 
tions. 

Songs of the Changars, 

I. 

Birth Song, 

A fresh young grain has come to-day 
To mix with older grains : 

And every drum shall beat to-day 
To soothe the mother’s pains : 

And old and young shall all rejoice 
That such a birth should be : 

For did not all the world await 
The fruiting of the tree? 

IL 

Marriage So7ig, 

Bring shoes from Mrowal ! 

Bring nail-dye from Gujrat ! 

Bring hopes from Nig^h’s Saint * 

To gladden every heart I 

HI. ■ 

Lorn Song, 

Man, 

By thy charms stricken 
Behold me lying I 

Hast thou not loving 
Words for me dying ? 


Sakhi Sarwar of Nigaha. 
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Woman. 

CaD I find loving 
Words for thee dying I 
By thy charms stricken, 

X that am lying ! 

Bong of the Khurassdni Magaddi. 

The black buck bounds 
And waits for me : 

I would be where 
He lies for me I 
Where waits my net, 

O weaver mine ? 

And where my dish, 

0 blacksmith mine ? 

Ye sluggards are 
With names so fine I 



Art. lY.— NAMES FROM A SHANDEAN POINT OF 

VIEW. 

A S a rule^ natives of India, like the late Mr. Tristram Shand/s 
father, have great reverence for names, in themselves and for 
themselves, without any etymological amir<3 view to anti- 
quarian research, or other more or less scientific-seeming nineteenth- 
century reason for the faith that is in them. Most of them 
would have thoroughly and quite as a matter of course under- 
stood and been able to enter into the. spirit of the aforesaid Mr. 
Shandy's tribulation when a stupid nurse, unequal to the burdeii 
of a word of four syilables, and doubtless flurried withal, as all 
women are at a christening, mumbled, when the due time came 
to name this child, an appellative which the officiating parson 
translated into Tristram, and incontinently labelled the baby with. 
That unlucky baby's male parent had, after much study and 
pains, come to the conclusion that the name Trismeglstus was the 
one likeliest to further the fortunes in life of a child of his loins,, 
for whom he ardently desired to do his best, and at any rate to 
start in the world with a thrice-mightiest passport to fame and 
fortune. The fates did not favour Mr. Shandy's aspirations. 
Those dread sisters are prescient and spiteful, and it may be that 
in the poor old gentleman's outward seemingly unselfish desire to 
make a name in the world for his son, they detected germs of self- 
satisfied vanity which it pleased them to run counter to ; for spite's- 
sake. . Or, it may be that, in their prescience, they scented afar 
(unless promptly scotched) a new Prometheus, as ambitious, and, 
by virtue of the name, more successful than that other one who 
warred against the gods and the Mrs. Grundy of the period. 
The fates, like Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Grant Duff, and other 
superior persons, are greedy and jealous of power. They 
have had tenure of it for a long time, and the lust for power^, 
it should be remembered, grows upon people^ like a craving 
for alcohol, a tendency to twaddle, losses on the turf, or concrete 
love when one imagines there is but one object in the world to waste 
it on. However, we are not now sitting as a Court of Enquiry 
into this matter of objects and reasons, a century old or so now. 
The material fact remains that, in spite of all the senior Mr. Shan- 
dy's patient, far-seekiDg study and endeavour, the son of his fond 
hopes, the outcome of his clockwork-regulated regard for duty, 
was christened Tristram instead of Trismeglstus, and suffered his 
\\ hole life long because of his ill-starred name. The name Tristram^ 
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by the waj; reminds one irresistibly of Malory^'s ^^Morte D"" 
Arthur/^ from \7hich old record of the sayings and doings and 
traditions of Round Table Knights, it appears that Sir Lauueelot's 
son by the Lady Elaine, King Relies’ daughter, was called Galahad 
** because Sir Launcelot was so named at the fontain stone ; and 
after that the Lady of the Lake confirmed him Sir Launcelot du 
Lake. ” Devout believers in the fitness of names would probably 
say that the fates who preside over them understood well that 
Galahad could be no fitting appellation for the sinful lover 
of Queen Guinevere. Moreover that^ although now and again^ 
owing to extra pressure of work or other sufficient cause^ these 
fates may possibly be caught napping, yet do they always manage, 
in the long run, to correct mistakes, and keep their department 
in proper order. Apropos, the woman who was baptized Marie 
de Corday is known to the world as Charlotte Corday. History 
condones, nay, even approves of her crime ; but none the less 
refuses to recognize her as a Mary ; name fit to be given only to 
women of a meeker, more Magdalen spirit^ may we say without 
being misunderstood. Looking back to that dreadful witch-sabbath 
time in which she lived, Marie de Corday’s part in the drama of 
death going on all around her is not an unworthy one. But in 
acting it she left behind her for ever the blessed name Mary. Marie 
Antoinette, and Marie Princesse de Lamballe were also actresses in 
that drama, and less worthy ones than the woman whose kind soul was 
full of horror at the iniquities and injustices of the reign of terror, 
and of self-sacrificing desire to do away with them. But they were 
more womanlike and ergo Mary-like. Even to this day, poor 
foolish, flirting, doll-fashioned Marie Antoinette has infinitely 
more admirers tlian the strong-purposed, sublimely unselfish Marie 
de Corday, who, because of her self-sacrifice, or rather perhaps 
we should say because of the manner of it, is known to us as Char- 
lotte. The Empress Josephine’s real name was Rose, and, as a name, 
Rose surely suited her weak, watery, vain character better than 
the later assumption. The somewhat mythical story of a fair 
Rosamund forced to drink poison by a jealous Eleanor does not, 
as far as probabilities are concerned, offend the popular judgment 
as would a similar story of a weak Eleanor compelled to do herself 
to death by an angry Rose. 

Amongst devout Hindoos of strict conservative habits and 
tastes undefiled by an English education ami a knowledge of 
the musical glasses, a notion obtains that names are more powerful 
than even the Gods. They believe very much more literally than 
George Eliot did that ‘‘ the right word is a power ; ” believe tliat 
it is able to compel Gods and heroes and to coerce fate to its will ; 
and the right name is with them the right word/’ The popular 
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Hindoo poet Tulsi Das in his prologue to the R£nidyana,* 

■writes: — The name is greater than either Brahm or 
atid is the best gift of the best giver.'^ ^ ^ <2'he virtue of the 

name is infinite and transcends the Supreme ; and in my judgment 
is greater than Rama himself/' ^ ^ ^ * The form is of less 

importance than the name ; for without the name you cannot come 
to a knowledge of the form ; if the very form be in your hand, still 
withQiit knowing the name, it is not recognized ; but meditate on 
the name without seeing the form, and your soul is filled with 
devotioo. ^ ^ ^ “ Those who would understand mysteries, by 

repeating this name understand them ; the religious, who repeat 
this name absorbed in contemplation, become workers of miracles, 
and acquire the power of rendering themselves invisible and the 
like ; those who repeat it when burdened with affliction are freed 
from their troubles and become happy/" ^ ^ these 

evil days neither good deeds, nor prety^ nor spiritual wisdom is of 
any avail, but only the name of Eama/" ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ The 

name of Rama is as the tree of Paradise, the centre of all that is 
good in the world ; and whoever meditates upon it, becomes (says 
Tulsi Das) transformed, as it were, from a vile hemp stick into a 
sweet-smelling Tulsi plant.’" 

When death is evidently drawing near, many Hindoos write 
the name Eima with earth taken from the banks of the Ganges 
on the breast and forehead of the dying person, and hold that, 
because of the virtues inherent in such a phylactery, these persons 
after death escape being dragged before the Judge Tama and 
proceed straight to heaven. 

There is a popular legend which tells how the minor gods were 
once disputing amongst themselves as to which should be accounted 
first. By way of putting an end to a quarrel that threatened to 
become serious and to interfere with due enjoyment of the mid-day 
sleep, which is as essential to Indian gods as to Indigo Planters 
and other mofussilites, Brahma, taking a hint apparently from the 
Caucus race in Alice in Wonderland,” proposed that the disput- 
ants should race round the v/orld, the winner of the race thereafter 
to be acknowledged as bead of the bierarcby. The gods jumped 
at tlie notion, and forthwith started, each one oii the animal that 
took liis sporting fancy. Ganesh chose a rat, and was very 
soon distanced and cpfite out of the betting. But most oppor- 
tunely, the sage Narad appeared to him and suggested that he 
should write tlie name Rama in the dost and, pacing round that, 
win the stakes, since in that name all creation is virtually included! 
Ganesh acted on the proffered advice— and won. 
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Menu suggests tliat the names of women should be agreeable, soft, 
clear, captivating the fancy, auspicious, ending in long vowels 
resembling words of benediction. 

In the matter of names, Indian Mahomedans, although not so en- 
thusiastic and childlike in faith as Tulsi Das, yet have their supersti- 
tions and fondnesses as well as Hindoos. The Emperor Akbar, a 
man far in advance of his day and generation as to culture and 
intelligence, used to spend no inconsiderable portion of the time 
at his own proper disposal in casting the nativities of his numerous 
children, grandchildren, and desGendants of sorts, and busying himself 
with what he deemed the very important task of finding fortunate 
names for them. About his time the trick pf giving Princesses of 
the blood Royal masculine names, and of dubbing them Nawab so 
and so, seems to have commenced. Amongst Mahomedans, the 
tutelary saint especially venerated by the family is often made 
godfather, so to speak, to a child named after him. Sometimes 
astrologers are consulted by well-to-do parents as to the luckiest and 
most fitting names to be bestowed on their offspring. Some who 
are in modest fashion amaleur astrologists on their own behalf 
choose the necessary designation from amongst those which begin 
with the same letter which is found in the commencement or 
termination of the name of the planet under whose auspices the 
child is supposed to be born. Some, Mahomedans and ’Hindoos 
alike, adopt a name that has been used by grandfather, great grand- 
father, or more remote ancestor, and has to its erewhiie possessor 
proved auspicious, A son is never called by the same name his 
father bears or bore. Here and there a few natives may be found who 
have their own notions as to a lucky and sonorous combination of 
vowels and consonants in the manufacture of a baby’s name, and 
who devise high sounding combinations with them accordingly, 
after the manner of Plantaganet Smiths and Montmorency Browns 
in the old country. But these departures from customaxiness are 
in Indian society, whether Mussulman or Hindoo, very rare 
indeed ; hardly worth while taking into account. It is very evident 
however that amongst, the many different Indian peoples, all sorts, 
castes, and conditions of men and women attach great im- 
portance to nomenclature, and thoroughly believe that in the 
vast majority of cases the right name is a power, either for 
good or for evil. Some of them carry the superstition to odd 
extremes. If after nightfall they must needs talk about a snake, 
that reptile will be politely referred to as “ Mamoo.” When any 
of Iheir prolific hierarchy of ghosts and goblins are under dis- 
cussion, they are delicately paraphrased, much as in EDgland, 
amongst unadulterated Chawbacons and their wives and grand- 
mothers, fairies, if spoken of at all, are spoken of as the little 
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folk or the good people ” All over the world almost, naming^ 
when one drifts near the supernatural^ is a spell as much dreaded 
as it used to be in the English House of Commons before 
of late j-ears some adventurous Irish members dared the dread 
veiled anathema, and the Spejiker had to find out what really 
ought to happen when he named a refractory member. 

We have heard it suggested that the Mahomedan conquest, the 
Zenana system, and the general subjection of women in India 
most be held to account for the habit natives of the country 
indulge in of never mentioning the name of a female belong- 
ing to their own family, but referring to her always and even 
addressing her as Jontee ke ma/’ Mea Jan ke bahin,"* 
Gopenauth ke batee,'' as the case may be. We do not consider 
the argument a satisfactory or at all satisfying one. The names 
of the most closely secluded Zenana Begums and Purda-nislieens 
of sorts, are known far and wide in native society. The names 
of women in a humbler position are, as a matter of course, 
common property, if any member of the commonalty chooses to 
avail himself of his share in it. The notion of not using actual 
names in every-day talk when circumlocutions of language can 
by any stretch of ingenuity be made to do duty for them, 
seems to us to be based on, to be indeed entirely due to, a 
belief in the occult powers of those names, and a notion that 
they are double-edged, uncanny tools to meddle with ; certainly 
not to be meddled with by a. prudent man unless under stress 
of absolute necessity. Oddly enough, some people may think, 
North American Indians indulge in the selfsame prejudice. 
You can never get the red man to tell you his own name. 
Neither will his squaw tell you. Ask her, Whose gun is that ? ^ — 
she will reply “It belongs to him, ’V or “It is the property of 
the man who has his seat there, pointing the while to her 
husband^s customary place by the fireside. If, when old enough, 
to have a married daughter, she is seduced into talking of that 
daughter's husband, she will describe him as the man who 
performs the part of son-in-law in our house,” — and so on, 
quite after the mode customary and fashionable in Hindustan. 

“ WhaPs in a name 1 “ Nothing at all ” will glibly reply sun- 

dry matter-of-fact people who pride themselves on a faculty for 
what they call common sense. Of course, they can never be 
brought to see that what they call common sense is really a 
blind, indiscriminate acceptation and adoption of common pre- 
judices and cants, or to understand that real “ sense ” is uncommon ; 
a gift of the gods denied to all but a favoured few. The 
“ common sense people, if you talk to them about names, are 
end of shying Shakespeare at your head, and when they have 
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remaried that rose by any otlier name would smell as 

sweet/^ quite believe that they have settled the whole business 
authoritatively as well as epigram matically. We take leave to 
appeal against their verdict The olfactory nerves of men, and still 
more so of women, are, it is well known in medical work, 
and to some Municipal Commissioners in Calcutta, very depen- 
dent on imagination, association of ideas, wishes, precouceptioos ; 
are by no means infallible, and ought not by the wise to 
be always and implicitly trusted. Apropos, we have chanced 
upon an anecdote in an old number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine which which will bear re-telling. Some thirty years 
ago, it seems, The Guild of Literature and was to play 
Lord Lytton's comedy, ‘‘Not so bad as we seem/"’ at Devonshire 
House, and the Queen and a very select company were to be 
present. At one of the rehearsals,— the scene being laid in 
WilFs Coffee-house, at a time when George the First was King — 
the gentleman personating Golonel Flint was discovered with 
his back to the fire, smoking a long clay pipe, after the manner 
fashionable amongst Bloods and Bucks in that old world time. 
Charles Dickens who was acting as Stage Manager, much per- 
turbed in spirit, forthwith hurried towards the gallant Golonel 
and begged him to forego his amusement. But the rest of the 
story will best be told in the Gentleman's own words, ^‘My 
dear H,'’’ said Mr. Dickens, “ on no account attempt to smoke. 
The Queen detests tobacco, and would leave the box imme- 
diately.” 

“ But there’s no tobacco in the pipe ” replied the Colonel, 

■ “Oh, come! — Nonsense.” 

“ Look here ! ” — and the Colonel took out of his waistcoat 
pocket a handful of dried herbs. “ I got them in Govent Garden 
market this morning, on the way to rehearsal.” 

“Well, we smelt tobacco the moment we came within sight of 
the stage,” said Mr. Dickens : “ the pipe must be foul” 

“ It is quite a new pipe 1 ” 

Mark Lemon now came up, and protesting that he also had 
smelt tobacco, and that the pipe must have been an old one, re- 
burnt to look clean, the offending clay was flung aside. 

Before the next rehearsal, however, another pipe, warranted new 
and pure, was obtained ; independent of which it was placed in 
the , fire, and kept there at white-heat long enough to purify it 
ten times over, even had it been one of the unclean. Again, the 
cloud began to unfold its volumes over “ Will’s Coffee-room ; ” 
and this time Sir Joseph Paxton came running from the seats 
in the front to the stage, declaring that the Queen so detested 
the smell of tobacco, that smoking must really not be attempted* 
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Once again the Colonel protested the innocence of his pipe, in 
proof of which he produced a handful of dried thyme and rose- 
ieaves from his waistcoat pocket. In vain : Sir Joseph insisted 
that he had smelt tobacco 1 — “ They all smelt it I ” So this second 
yard of clay was sent to vshi vers. But the Colonel had chanced 
to see a Model of the Battle of Waterloo'^ exhibited some 
years before in Leicester Square, in which the various miniature 
platoons of infantry, as well as the brigades of artillery, were 
supposed to be firing volleys, the clouds and wreaths of smoke 
being fragile fixtures. These capital imitations of clouds and 
wreaths of smoke were discovered, on very close examination, 
to be composed of extremely fine and thinly drawn out webs of 
cotton, supported on rings and long twirls of almost invisible wire, 
and attached at one end to the mouths and muzzles of the minia- 
ture cannon and musketry. This model for a triumph in the art 
of smoking a pipe in tlie presence of a Queen who abhorred 
tobacco, was now adopted by Colonel Flint, but held in reserve for 
the morning rehearsal of the fullrdress rehearsal of the same night, 
when there would be a preliminary audience. 

lie ventured to flatter himself that all these delicate considera- 
tions and assiduities would be much applauded atul complimented, 
both ^by the accomplished author and the management. Far 
Irom it. No sooner was the cloud of apparent smoke perceived 
to issue from the pipe than the Manager, Stage Manager and 
Sir Joseph Paxton hurried together to the too assiduous guards- 
imxn, begging him on no account to persist in this smoking ! — 
this smoke — or this (on examining the smoke) appearance of 
smoking. It would be most injudicious. Her Majesty would 
ihi'ip she smelt tobacco, and this would be as bad as if Her 
Majesty really smelt it. At the same time they added collec- 
tively that they themselves had smelt tobacco, no matter from 
what source, or wliat cause.” 

The^ moral surely is that, with most of us, the sense of 
smell is, to a great extent, dependent on imagination; un- 
scienufically prone to a fatuous trust in precedents, and very 
easily led away by specious appearances. To us it seems 
likely enough tiiat the rose called by some other name and 
so shorn of its ancient dignities and reputation would 7iot 
smell as sweet. There is, in short, a certain sternly enforced 
order and sense of fitness about even the names by which 
things inanimate are known, and this fitness learned lexicograph- 
ers have often striven against in vain. They can no more alter 
or amend than a Mr. Bugg trying to make himself into a Norfolk 
Howard, A language builds itself up, and coheres or collapses 
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in places at its owa fantastic will and in spite of all their endeavours 
to mould it in accordance with their notions of propriety. The 
right word is a power not to be gainsaid or upset, even by the 
most learned of language-mongers. 

Mention of the Queen in the story quoted from the Gentleman^ s 
If reminds us, by the way, that Her Majesty was chris- 
tened Alexandrina Victoria/ The Prince of Wales, when he 
comes to the throne, will, it is understood, drop the Albert in his 
name, as his mother dropped the Alexandrina, and will be styled King 
Edward the Seventh. The eldest son of the Prince of Wales has 
already elected to be known by the name of Edward instead of 
Albert Victor. These two latter instances of reversion to right 
names at any rate have not been born of mere caprice. Tiiey are 
intended as bids for the favour of a nation which is very Philis- 
tine at heart, and which, even in the matter of names, dislikes 
furriners,’' in changing his name as Mr. Tennyson 

has lately done, he has sacrificed no inconsiderable amount of his 
popularity. What heartburnings and discontents and disputes 
have been engendered in the British army by Lord Cardwell’s 
meddlings with, and transpositions of, the old names of British 
regiments 1 Here in India, with y99 natives out of every thousand, 
John Company Bahadoor is to this day a real power in the land ; 
the ghost only of a name as a matter of fact, but even so a mighty 
name to conjure Nvith, and powerful enough to compel millions 
of people to more or less willing obedience to the yoke of a 
handful of aliens. The unlucky dog who gets a bad name given 
him is as good as hanged, proverbial philosophy teaches us. We 
know that if a member of Parliament ‘‘ is named ’’ that naming 
avails to deprive him of , his privileges as a meinber for more or 
less time. If a man of any wit wants to float a bubble 
company, a new book, or a fresh theatrical star, his first care is 
to invent fortunate names for his protegds. In English commer- 
eial circles it is a man's name that is good on change ; not the man 
liimself. The first and paramount idea with the discoverer of a new 
continent or a new island is to name it. Magicians are fain, 
all the world over, to work their miracles by virtue of some name 
or another. In the mouth of censorious respectability what a 
powerful conjuration is ''In the name of all that’s sacred,’' or 
"In the name of all that’s absurd” — "why are you doing so' and 
so f What crimes that would otherwise have been impossible have 
been committed in the name of religion, of liberty, of Jaw ; of love 
even ^ What cruelties are now-a-days practisecr in the name of 
Sport ” and of " Science ”f Again, what a vast amount of clever- 
ness and ill nature scientific people expend in quarrelling about 
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the names of things ! What but names are Tory, Whig, Liberal, 
Eadical, Cavalier, Roundhead, High Churchman, Low Churchman, 
Dissenter, Pre-Raphaelite, Wagnerite, Positivist, Agnostic, Saint ? 
But what fruitful breeders of strifes and mischiefs manifold they 
have been I 

Even nicknames, the unacknowledged bastard children of names 
have power sometimes for the aggrandisement of the person 
they stick to ; sometimes for his undoing. As George Eliot said 
long ago (the quotation will bear repeating) the right word 
is a power/^ And above all other right words, names have, we 
think, claim to precedence. 


Jno. Hooley. 


Abt. V.---THE new GEORGIUS. 

T here can be no question as to the interest of Mr. Henry 
George’s doctrines. His new book ^has been brought out by 
one of the best London Houses. His former work, after a favourable 
reception in America, has run into three “Library Editions ” at seven 
and six-pence, and there is a cheap reprint at all the bookstalls. 
He makes triumphal entries into London, he is courted in good 
society, his lectures are well attended, his system is attacked by 
journals of all shades of opinion, he has been answered by an 
Oxford Don (now unhappily no more,) and is said to be occupying 
the leisure of a Duke who has been a Liberal Cabinet Minister, 
Nor is it difSculfc to account for tbis. Mr. George’s style is pleasant, 
on occasion even eloquent. The writer has enough culture to catch 
the ideas that are epidemic and to express them with a scientific 
air. And there is enough of truth in some of his statements to 
startle “ the general reader,” a person unaccustomed to facts and 
principles that lie below the immediate surface. 

The new book is little more tliari an expansion of some of tliose 
social “Principia” submitted some time ago in the work called 
** Progress and ” that has been so largely read. This 

professes to be “An inquiry into the cause of industrial depressions 
and of increase of want with increase of wealth — Tlie remedy.” 
It is to that work, therefore, that the present remarks will be 
confined. Beginning with the enunciation that it is necessary to 
remove tlie reproach that misery increases pari passit with 
civilisation, the author accuses Malihns of having offered a false 
explanation, proceeding to declare that the alleged increase of misery 
is attributable to wrongful methods devised for the distribution 
of wealth ; lie claims the solution of the problem ” for two 
chapters in which, with especial advertence to England, he asserts 
that rent has been rising while wages have been falling, ever since 
the Plantagenet times ; and quotes a “ law ” of Manu (wbich seems 
not much to bis purpose) to the effect that fruits of the soil 
belong to him who at any time owns the soil, but “its flowers are 
white parasols and elephants mad wirli pride. ” Tiieu comes the 
true remedy, ” which is expressed in six underlined words 

We must make la7id common property^ 

He next attempts to show the injustice of private property in 

Social Problems. London, Kegan Paul, Trencli & Go., 1884. 
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land. Property, he argues, arises out of labour ; but land is not 
produced by labour ; and land, therefore, ought to create owner- 
ship. If we concede to priority of possession the undisturbed 
use of land, confiscating rent for the benefit of the community, 
we reconcile the fixity of tenure which is necessary for improve- 
ment with a full and complete recognition of the equal rights to 
the use of land/' In treating of the application of this remedy, the 
author la3^s down that private property in land is inconsistent with 
the best use of land, and proposes to regard and treat all proprie- 
tors as State-lessees, assessed to pay the rent to the State, minus 
a commission of sufficient amount to recompense themselves for 
the care and labour required in the management of the estates. 
There is, however, to be no “Permanent Settlement, the demand 
being increased from time to time “as society progresses and rent 
advances.’' Tlie remainder of the book — about a fourth part — is 
devoted to a recommendation of this plan on grounds fiscal, poli- 
tical, and transcendental ; and the whole concludes with a dithy- 
ramb on ‘Hhe gifts of the Creator." “ Nemesis, ” 'The fiat," “the 
Prince of Peace," “ the Bibles (sic), the Zend Avestas, the Vedas, 
the Dliammapadas, and the Korans," the solar system and the 
starry depths. 

Necessarily, there is a good deal of this that will not go down 
with Englishmen, Jt has much of puerile inaccuracy, much of a 
priori assumption, and not a little of the hysterics of French-Revo- 
lution perorating. Will the reader bear with a brief attempt to 
show grounds of general dissent, at the same time that we pick out 
what is valuable and true, and show what portion of the pro- 
gramme may be thought over if not profitably adopted? 

Firstly, we must note that there is no such pressing necessity 
for action as Mr, George asserts, because there is no truth in bis 
assertion that misery ' advances with civilisation. 

It is true that Prof. Huxley has lately added his great authority to 
that of Mr. George, and has echoed his doctrine that the lot of a 
savage is preferable to that of a British workman. It is open to 
endless controversy whether a gypsy-life under a semi-tropical sky, 
where long days of idle loafing witb palm-wine and cocoa-nuts 
are alternated with tomahawk-fights and cannibal feasts, may be 
more agreeable to the animal man than regular labour relieved by 
famiiy-dutiea, and a turn at the public house or the mechanics^ 
institute. Into such fancy questions we need not care to enter. 
But if ioereased incomes, increased knowledge, increased sobriety] 
decorum, and freedom from crime, be sources of elevation, then 

^ A well-worn Indian phrase that will be generally understood. 
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the British workman is constantly rising, and his misery '' tends 
not to increase but to diminution. In proof of these assertions we 
need only refer to the figures given in the Quarterly Revieiv for 
January last. Of these figures — which indeed are accessible to every 
one — we can only here afford a few samples. During the past 
thirty years, the total spending power of the British nation has 
about doubled, while the prices of many necessaries of life have 
considerably decreased. The income of the poor — that is, of the 
class exempt from income-tax — is larger than was the total in- 
come of the nation in 1851 :in the meantime the numbers of that 
class have only increased 20 percent. The number of the in- 
come-tax payers has been trebled in the same interval. The 
average income of each poor family, which in 1851 was £58 a 
year, has risen to nearly d&lOO. Of the income-tax payers the class 
under £ 300 a year has increased 148 percent, while the rich 
(incomes over £ 1,000) have only increased 76 per cent. The very 
rich (incomes over ^ 10,000) are under one thousand in number, 
and of these the majority of incomes are not derived from land 
but from business. Evidently the eounication is untenable ; it is 
untrue that society in Great Britain is suffering from an increase 
of misery due to unjust distribution of wealth, the rich are not 
growing much richer nor the poor any poorer ; on the contrary, 
the poor are better off than they ever were before, the num- 
bers and wealth of the rich are increasing, but it is in a constantly 
diminishing ratio. At the same time, drunkenness and crime 
are on the decrease, as are likewise the number of paupers and 
the amount of the national debt. 

Mr. George's next step is to enter upon an argument to show 
that wages are not paid out of capital, but out of labour 
itself. From this he concludes that labour is self-supporting, 
and therefore that the more labour there is the more food 
will be produced. According to him Malthas was in the wrong 
when he asserted that population had a tendency to increase 
more rapidly than the means of subsistence, and the best thing for 
the planet must be a constant increase of population. It is the 
Malthusian doctrine that parries the demand for reform and shel- 
ters selfishness from question and from conscience by the interposi- 
tion of an inevitable necessity,’' He has a notion that China and 
India may be cited against him as instances where society is 
always in danger from the tendency supposed by Malthas ; but he 
gets over this by showing that the average per square mile of those 
empires is not after all so very high. But he does not seem to 
know that the provinces of India where the level of life is lowest, 
and the liability to pestilence and famine the most severe, are among 
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the most populons 


in the world ; see the figures in the margin 
The people of those provinces are 
averse to emigration ; moreover, the 
thinly-peopfed portions that bring down 
largely constituted of 
Lastly, in the cultivated parts, 


Belgium, 441 per sq* mile* 

England, 422 „ 

Bengal j 510 ,, 

JBeliar, 435 „ 

river, marsh, rock, and mountain. 

the papulation increases at a rate of about 1 per cent, every two 
years. The autiior quotes such authorities as Burke and W. 
Hyndman to prove that the misery of India, such as it may be, 
is due to the over-taxation of a rapacious alien Government ; 
forgetful of the fact that about one* third of the Indian revenue 
is derived from his own pet-system, the confiscation of rent ; 
that of the rest a great part is paid by foreigners, by litigants, 
and by the consumers of excise ; while the obligatory con- 
tributions of the poor only average about seven-pence a head 
per annv,m. It would be hard to imagine a more complete instance 
of negative reply to all his theories. Here is an almost untaxed po- 
pulation, very numerous, very laborious, not supported capital 
and ( for the most part ) with nationalised land : but it is poor 
and non-progressive. 

He says presently ( p, 93 ) that so far as the limit of subsistence 
is concerned, London may grow to a population of a hundred or a 
thousand millions, for she draws for suhsistance upon the whole 
globe. ” But be admits that there is a limit of the globe to fur- 
nish food for its inhabitants Surely these admissions are fatal to 
his fundamental theory. If the globe can only furnish food for a 
certain number of inhabitants, and if a locality can only support an 
increased population by drawing for subsistence on a globe so limit- 
edj it would seem that there is a limit to profitable increase of man- 
kind, and a point beyond which labour must cease to be self-sup- 
porting. But, says Mr. George ( page 97 ),'* the tendency to in- 
crease weakens just as the higher development of the individual be- 
comes possible. ” Is this so % In France, where the operation of the 
Malthusian tendency is not relieved by emigration or free imports, 
the increase has had to be arrested, whether by moral restraint or 
otherwise we need not stop to ask. Are the French so much more 
intellectually developed than the people of Great Britain or the 
United States 1 The most populous countries are always the most 
wealthy,” we are told ( page 101 ). Here again the state of France 
( as of India in the opposite way ) must give us pause ; France is 
wealthy without over-population. In India the facts are reversed. 
Moreoverj even if the general rule be admitted, it is far more reason- 
able to suppose that wealth produces population, than that popu- 
lation produces wealth. If Mr. George be right, then the increase 
of labourers implies, of necessity, an increase of wealth : but wuuld 
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that be the case if the labourers only produced jewellery and 
fireworks, or trampled up a tread mill % The case of India is enough 
to show that even field-labour in the greatest abundance will not 
add to natiotial wealth unless supported by capital. 

Mr. George thou has not, as he claims to have done, disproved 
the Malthusian theory. If a ship with food for a hundred persons 
were to take another hundred off a wreck, no amount of added 
labour on board would prevent the crew from having to submit to 
half rations. And what is true of a ship will be ultimately true, not 
only of an island, not only of a country without free trade and 
emigration, but of a planet orbed in space. 

Had Mr. George reflected on these simple facts, he would not 
have found himself in the position of attacking Mahhus and his 
followers, taxing John Mill with confusion, or throwing rhiiculo 
on Adam Smith. Of course, as he says further on, capital may be 
regarded as stored-up labour, and in that sense wages are 
paid and labour is supported out of labour, or its results. But 
that is by no means what he started with, nor is it of much use 
to his main thesis. 

In the next division devoted to what he calls 'Hhe statics and 
dynamics of the problem,*’ (hensesscientific terms ioan im- 
scieniific way ) he is on firmer ground. No longer impelled by 
the force of his own paradox to oppose himself to the greatest 
thinkers wlio have dealt with his subject, he does apparently show 
that the privileges of the landholder are often adverse to the 
claims of labour. This, liowever, is by no means peculiar to the 
labour bestowed upon the land. In every branch of iiulustry there 
is a tendency, on the part of the capitalist, no less than on the part 
of the labourer, to seek a maximum of profit for a minimum of 
exertion. It has hitherto been held that the mechanics of the 
matter were capable of expression by the aid of what is calletl ‘The 
parallelogram of forces.** Each force acting on the line of least 
resistance, one opposing force acts to divert the other, and a resolu- 
tion ensues by virtue of which progress goes in a third line, that of 
the diagonal 

At bottom, the question is one of expediency, and, to some 
extent, ot»e of time and place. Mr. George ( p. 117 ) defines 
rent as the price of monopoly/* and elsewhere (p. 168) describes, 
in a pretty passage, some of the advantages which luinian exertion 
can give so as to raise that price over which, according to the 
first sentence, hutnan exertion ought to have no contr'oL Passing 
over this inconsistency, is it not clear that society is at times 
much beholden to this monopoly and to the exertions it provokes ; 
and, if so, is society justified in " confiscating ** (it is Mr. 
George's own word) the price for which the monopoly has 
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been conferred ? It is surely not enough answer to this to 

point out (as is done in Chap. I of the 5th Book) certain un- 
favorable results on industry of a system of speculation and 
advance in land values. Eacli nation — ^so long at least as it 
progresses — is bound to engender the institutions that suit it 
best : and wherever a monopoly of the usufruct of laud exists 
(in a progressive community), there is a strong presumption in 
favor of its utility. That it may come to bt^, abused is only a 
common result of human infirmity which lets abuse creep into 
ail uuwatclied proceedings. And it may be suspected that it 
is this eternal tendency — in 'pejas TUere , — that makes the appear- 
ance of a man like our author so excusable and even welcome. The 
second chapter of this Book is on the persistence of poverty 
amid advancing wealth/' and, however attractive, must be read 
with the allowance due to the figures cited above. We have 
high authority for believing that ‘‘ the poor we have always 
with us/' and always shall have, so long as one man is bolder, 
abler and more energetic than ninety-nine of liis neighbours. 
But, if it be the writer's meaning that poverty tends to increase, 
wliile wages show a constant tendency to fail, in proportion to 
the increase of productive power, tlie statement is not merely 
exaggerated, it is ab.solutely false— of Great Britain at least. That 
a great rise of wages in England ensued upon the depopulation 
caused by the Black Death in the fourteenth century, is admit- 
ted by our autlior, and is indeed easily accounted for without the 
necessity of recourse to any elaborate or paradoxical explan- 
ations. But that rise was certainly not due to increased wealth 
and productive power in the country. It may be, as he concludes, 
that the possession of land is the base of aristocracy, the 
foundation '' (amongst other foundations) of great fortunes, 
and the source (or a source) of power. But it does not follow 
that an aristocracy, great fortunes, or power, are necessarily 
bad things for a progressive community. 

It is for these reasons that we demur to the wholesale acceptance 
of the next part of Mr. George's book in which he discusses 
the inefficiency of the remedies currently advocated " and pro- 
pounds^ his own. We doubt the existence — in anything like 
a pressing state — of the evil assumed, and we still more strongly 
doubt the efficiency of the remedy proposed by Mr. George. 
Our first doubt has been already justified by present stati'<ucs. 
To justifiy the second, ^ve would crave attention to a very 
brief summary of fiicts from the past. In so doiiig we shall, 
perhaps, find some amount of reason for thanking Mr. George. 
He will have deserved thanks if he has roused Englishman to 
inquire into abuses, even if he may not have succeeded in 
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showing that private ownership of land is in all times and places 
an absolute evil, the abolition whereof would bring in the 
Millennium. 

He begins the exposition of his ** remedy with the laws of 
Nature (which *he says are laws of the Creator) ; these, he says, 
give the land as the common right of all. In so saying he 
advances no whit. Nature is cruel, man ought to be kind ; 
Nature is blind, m^n should discriminate ; Nature makes us naked, 
ignorant, little more moral than the beasts, man invents dress, 
knowledge, duty, institutions. Nature is but raw material for 
man to work on. Titles to land, he proceeds, are founded upon 
force ; what force has created, force can annul That is true, as 
a last resource ; but, before this is done, society generally finds 
it best to move by suasion and observe prescription. Wiser 
reformers than Mr. George would credit the existing with some 
raison d' etvBy vjqXA. its healthy parts to their new grafts. 
It is true that English titles generally go back to the Norman 
conquest; but why? Simply because it a conquest And 
the revolutionary force of the Conqueror was not used so much 
to create titles as to introduce a species of communism, suited 
indeed to the times but quite in the spirit of Mr. George. William 
the Norman found the estates of the Saxon thanes held on 
allodial terms, which was in fact private property. He con- 
ficated most of those estates and substituted /ewcZaZ- tenures. 
In so doing he restored the land of England, so far as circum- 
stances allowed; to the condition that land usually presents in 
all rude stages of social progress. 

Land, as Mr. George himself constantly reminds us, is originally 
treated — ^by all but pure nomads— as tribal, or communal pro- 
perty, the source of all national or collective wealth ; and is not 
then regarded as capable of private appropriation on a large scale. 
A savage of energy may form a personal stock of arms and 
rude ornaments, he may even get temporary or even permanent 
possession of a homestead and a plot of ground. But since he 
cannot by himself hold any more land than what he can guard, 
the next step is to confer on him a portion of the public land 
on his undertaking service to be rendered to the community ; 
and in the possession of that portion he is then, by the commun- 
ity, pmtected and maintained. Such was the utmost development 
of landholding in ancient times ; and if, in Eastern countries, it has 
usually continued so to be, that is only because Eastern societies 
have been behind the rest of the world in organisation. That 
progressive nations have allowed it to grow into private owner- 
ship — -even ** monopoly if Mr. George will have it so — should 
suggest a connection between private ownership and progress. 
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That among nations who have continued to practise commun- 
istic principles of land- holding there has been little progress, 
is surely no reason for expecting to stimulate progress if we 
apply it to races who liave had no experience of it for many 
generations. The state of things aspired to by Mr. George has 
characterised the history of India, Persia, and most other Asiatic 
Empires. The monarch might assign the State’s interest in the 
surplus produce of an estate to a soldier, a favourite, or a farmer ; 
but the grant even if declaredly perpetual, was always terminable, 
and in practice usually did terminate, either on the death of the 
grantee or on that of the grantor. The ultimate fact being 
that there was no private property in land (of which we have 
a vestige in the restriction of the term ‘"tpersonalty ” to other 
kinds of property in English law) ; beneficial holdings might, 
and did, subsist; but, subject to temporary alienations, the nett 
produce of the land was the common property of all. 

It cannot be regarded as other than a symptom of a more 
progressive spirit in European civilisation that, while this type 
still prevails in Asia, it has grown into such a deviation in the 
West. It is not necessary to determine how far the traces of 
difference between communal, regal, and allodial tenures show 
that modification had set in among the Barbarians before they 
took possession of the Koman Empire. It will suffice to say that 
we have the authority of Sir H. S. Maine for supposing that these 
rights had arisen, and that ideas of a like kind had been simul- 
taneously working in the Empire itself and acting on the Bar- 
barians at points of contact. Thus, the tenures of the Roman 
world — especially that known as emph^temis —had become fitted 
for Barbarian manipulation ; and the new Europe was born, so to 
speak, with the allodial idea in one band, but with the feudal 
idea in the other. Gi’adually, in those rough times, the weak- 
ness of independent proprietors drove them to seek the protection 
of the great territorial beneficiaries, in doing which the process 
would be facilitated by a survival of the old relations of client- 
ship. Thus the allods would become more or less absorbed in 
what were originally service holdings, what in the East are called 
jaigirs ; life-tenures assigned in consideration of service, usually 
military. So far, the old idea, still existing in Eastern countries, 
had not been much modified. The equitable right might devolve 
on the feoffee, carrying with it the right of sub-infeudation : the 
legal right remained in the State, whose head could demand 
service from the landholder and might resume the holding at 
his death. Such had been the relations of the Roman State 
to the landholders most* closely and most constantly in contact 
with the Barbarians, It was on very much such terms that 
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land was held by the military colonists on the Dann1)e and the 
Khine ; and such continued to be the nature of the feudal tenures 
until the benefice^ in the weakness of rulers, ti'anslated itself 
into the hereditary fief. 

Tlie next step, of course, was for this feudal system to pass 
into the modern European tenures ; with effect, it must be ad- 
mitted, not wholly beneficial to national Finance. It will suffice 
for the present purpose to take a glance at this process as it 
went on in England. By the theory, then, of the Normans 
(and with some of those anomalies without which nothing seems 
possible in English affairs) the feudal system prevailed until the 
disputes about the militia precipitated the quarrel between Charles I 
and his landed gentry. The tenants in-chief held of the 
crown, as their tenants lield of them, by the condition of service. 
As the country settled, personal service began to be replaced by 
pecuniary commutation. How soon this began is not known ; 
but, by the time of John, it had been so much established that 
Magna CVuaria contains a special provision upon the subject. By 
this the king bound himself not to levy ‘^esenage'' without the 
consent of the Lords in Council. But, as occasion arose, burdens 
of this sort were continually cast upon the land. Besides the 
constant demands (incidental to the system) of aids, reliefs, and 
knighthood-fees, a tax (or ^"subsidy was often raised, amount- 
ing to as much as four slnlliugs in the pound. Personal service, 
meantime, was not abolislied. But all these complications were 
swept away by the Long Parliament, and their abolition was 
finally confirmed ])y 12 Car. II, c. 2L By this Statute all military 
and feudal tenures were converted into ^’ free and common soeage,'^ 
This, which is the general tenure of all lands in modern England 
excepting those of the Church, is not to be confounded with 
the out-and-out ownership of the allod. It implies allegiance, 
and service of a fixed and determinate character. Accordingly 
the Crown was compensated and the supeiior right ackaowle<lged 
by a Parliamentary grant, not only of the excise, hut of a land- 
tax at the customary rate of four shillings in the pound. The 
yield from excise was at first exceedingly small ; and, so late 
as 1693, the land-tax still sufficed for all the ordinary expenses 
of the State. But unhappily — as most tax-payers must now 
think — provision was made for its redemption hy thirty-two 
yearly instalments, at the valuation of that day. Under this the 
land-tax has now fallen to the infinitesimal figure ^ of about an. 
eightieth of the whole public revenue ; while it has been calculated 
that, if levied at a rate of assessment that would i)e fair on 
present values, it would come to as much as thirty-three mil- 
lions, or say three-eighths. The incomes of the landholders 
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are, of course, subject to income-ta:sf ; but not being personal 
property, they iiave maintained an immunity from Probate and 
Legacy-duty, of winch their fair share could not be much less 
than another five inillioris a year. 

By the Indian modification of the old Oriental system the 
revet! lie derived from land at present amounts to about a third 
of the nett income of the State. This is an obvious relief 
to the tax-payer, while it hardly operates as a tax in itself, being 
more of the nature of tithes, a rent-charge under which the 
right to bold land always changes hands, except indeed that its 
incidence tends to constant diminution, from causes into which 
we need not here enter. 

K system of finance, wdth such a nucleus, is not quite the same 
as the wholesale confiscation contemplated by Mr, George. But it 
seems to possess advantages over that of England, where the 
landholders have obtained immunity from taxation — qua land- 
holders — and where the nucleus is furnished by the excise ; aris- 
ing, in a great measure, out of the simple luxuries of the working 
classes. 

This retrospect will enable us to examine the part of the book 
that deals with the proposed cure for the alleged disease of modeaa 
society, and to extract whatever useful matter may be contained 
in Mr. George's remaining arguments. His central proposition, 
indeed, is one that can be shown to be sophistic and barren. 
Herbert Spencer disapproves of the monopoly of land ; bad we 
to deal with the parties who originally robbed the human race of 
its heritage, we might make short work of the matter’' {Social 
Statics, p. 140, ap. George). Bat he admits the claim of present 
holders to be compensated. John Mill only lays down that the 
claim of the landholder is altogether subordinate to the general 
policy of the State, ’’and that ‘bwhen private property is not 
expedient, it is not just. ” He does not propose to redress injustice 
by further injustice, even then. But Spencer and Mill are unwise 
men in the estimation of this modern sage ; the land belongs to 
the people by the law of God, he tells us, as if he had seen the 
stature recorded in the Eternal Chancery : and that system is still 
respected wherever extraneous influences have left intact the 
form of primitive social organisation. ” Private property can 
nowhere be traced to perceptions of justice and expediency " (p. 
263). The examples that are cited are those of India, Russia, the 
Slavonic countries subjected to Turkisli rule, the moimtain cantons 
of Switzerland, the Kabyles in Northern Africa, the Kafirs in the 
South, the natives of Java and the aborigines of New Zealand I 

Is it necessary to point out the weakness of all this ? Free sexual 
intercourse is the law of Nature, the marriage-tie is lax or 
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nonexistent wherever extraneous influe'tces have left intact the form 
of primitive manners. Wedlock can nowhere be traced to justice 
or expediency, it is ignored in Timbuctoo and New Caledonia. 
This paraphrase is hardly unfair. Institutions cannot be recom- 
mended by the practice of primeval man or of his unprogressive 
descendants. They must be accepted as having arisen from real 
or supI)osed “ principles of justice or expediency in the course 
of human evolution ; and must be tried by the test of practical 
utility and fitness for existing circumstances. It is particularly 
necessary to admit this when,, we accept the general doctrines of 
Darwin and Spencer, as our author generally professes to do. 
That the soil of a country is subject to the ultimate claims of the 
inhabitants is not probably anywhere denied. Least of all in 
England, where the landlords bold in socage^ where by the law of 
derelict alluvion belongs to the Crown, where the mightiest terri- 
torial magnate has to undergo expropriation whenever his land 
is needed for a railway, a Thames embankment, or any public use 
certified by the national voice expressed in Parliament. 

‘‘The basis of the feudal system, '\says our author, “ was the 
absolute ownership of the land/’ And yet/on the same page 
(268) he fays that it “ was a triumph of the idea of the common 
right to laud. ” Leaving the reconcilement of tiiese two statements 
to keener intellects, let us note in passing that, in England at least, 
allodial tenure preceded feudal ; and the latter made an approach to 
Mr. George's revolution, by recognising the right of the State to 
exact obligation in return for enjoyment, so far “ nationalising the 
land/ A few Saxon thanes must have had influence enough to 
maintain their possessions, but all, it is believed, were willing 
enough to accept the protection of some feudal lord. The feudal 
tenures naturally became hereditary in those times, A system 
that was submitted to for six centuries by the most manly of 
nations, must have had some “ principles of justice and expediency 
on its side. As it ceased to be expedient it began to fade. Every 
nation has, in the long run, the institutions that suit it ; every 
progressive nation has the institutions that it deserves and needs 
for progress. 

A good illustration of these truths is afforded by the next 
chapter (“ Property in land in the United States. ”) The writer, 
dealing with a subject well-known to him, enlarges upon the 
doctrine long ago originated by a clever Scot, the author of 31en 
and Manners in A merioa— that the almost inexhaustible 
wilderness of the far West has acted the part of that ager publicus 
or common domain which has been so useful in the infancy of 
many agricultural communities. But he does not show, what his 
scheme nevertheless required, that this common domain ought to 
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continue common, that the charm of private dominion has in North 
America been absent from the work of reclaiming it to human use, 
or that a state of things that suited a sparse population with few 
wants, would be best for a mighty Empire in the full tide of pro- 
gress. ^ In a wordj the author does not perceive that it is utility^ 
and not a priori assumption, that must form the basis for salu- 
tary criticism of institutions. If ownership has developed itself 
out of official benefice or out of squatter occupancy in the course 
of social evolution, it is to be presumed that it did so by reason of 
some need. If not, the society in which this happened would have 
perished, or, at least, grown stagnant. Such a development may 
get rusty, like any other machinery, and stiffen into a condition 
no longer thoroughly serviceable. But it cannot be talked down 
in our author’s peremptory way. 

The inquiry in the next chapter, however, will be found more 
legitimate, and perhaps more fruitful It is devoted to testing 
private ownership by the criterion of utility. “ If no private owner- 
ship,’^ asks Mr. George, were acknowledged, but all land were held 
in such a way that the occupier or user paid the rent to the 
State, would not land be used and improved as well and 
as securely as now 1 ” And bis unhesitating answer is ; “ Of 
course it would.” The supporters of the present system have 
only to deny this, and the oyni$ prohmidi devolves on Mr. George. 
But he does not support it with sufficient strength or resource. 
“What is necessary for the use of land is not its private owner- 
ship but the security of improvements. It is not necessary to say 
to a man ^ this land is yours ’ in order to induce him to cultivate 
or improve it. It is only necessary to say to him, ^‘whatever 
your labour or capital profluces on this land shall be yours.” No 
doubt this, in a sense, is true, or there could be no cultivation 
by cottier-tenants or by mortgagees. But what Mr. George must 
be understood to mean is, not that this is all that is needful to 
to make a man cultivate, but all that is needful to make him 
work his utmost and make the most of this land. If he really 
means this he must believe that a tenant, whose tenancy is 
terminable or only usufructuary, will rise early and lie down late, 
put spades into the hands of his sons, and make his wife and 
daughters carry loads of manure to the fields, ail with the 
same energy as a man will who knows that he can never be 
disturbed till he sells or dies, and that the dear acres of which he 
knows every clod will furnish a subsistence after his death for 
those that he loves. But this opinion is opposed not only by 


^ Nor does he propose to restore it to the Redskins, to whom by the gift 
of God it must belong. 
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theory and sentiment, not only by the observation of Arthur 
Young and the authority of Stuart Mill, but by the daily 
experience of every one who has eyes to see. At this moment 
one of the most popular of contemporary movements is seen 
in the various friendly societies for enabling working men to 
acquire freehold plots of laud. Mr, George, as a matter of hard 
fact, is opposed as much by landholders of this sort as by lords 
and squires. It is in vain that he points to land held for higher 
prices or trammeled in its transfer by bad systems of conveyanc- 
iiig and registration. In India an estate can be sold as easily 
as a pound of sugar ; but India is as far as most countries from, 
agricultural improvement or the best use of land."'’ 

Undeterred by such considerations or by any keen sense that 
he is building upon water, our author goes on to propose what 
may be best described as a Zemindari settlement for Great 
Britain.^' 

By leaving to landowners a percentage of rent, which 
would probably be much less than the cost and loss involved 
in attempting to rent lands through State-agency, and by making 
use of tins existing machinery, we may witliout jar or shock, 
assert the common right to land by taking rent for public uses. 
We already take som'e rent in taxation. We have only to make 
some changes in our modes of taxation to take it alir 

Here, as it seems, we have an extreme example of the good 
and evil of our author's system in combination. If the reader 
has followed us so far, he ought to find but little difficulty in 
decomposing the amalgam. The land in England is held in 
socage, it is liable to the land-tax,^ to the laws of escheat, 
derelict, and expropriation, the supreme rights of the State are 
in reserve. On the other hand, the landholders have done some 
good service and are perhaps still in a position to do it. By 
taking ail the rent,’' you would destroy a natural aristocracy into 
which any one may enter, and entry into wiiich has long furnished 
scope for the noblest and most sahitary ambition. You would 
not only run a great risk of killing the bird that lays golden 
eggs, but you would' act in defiance of the primal canon of 
taxation — overlooked in this connection by Mr. George— tiiat the 
correlative of taxation is protection. It would be idle to give 
the name of protection to a rule which only ensured a landiiokler 
the right to be rack-rented at present values, and to bear a new 
turn of the screw every time that the assets were found improving. 
For there is to be no Permanent Settlement” (v. p. 280). 


Little notice need be taken of the farcical redemption’' at au obsolete 
valuation. 
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Under tliis head he afterwards, however, quotes Adam Smith* 

Smith speaks of all incomes as enjoyed under the protection 
of the State ; and tills is the ground upon which the equal taxa- 
tion of all species of property is commonly insisted upon— that 
it is equally protected by the State.’^ But tliis, he assures us is 

only true of tlie value of land : of nothing else save of things 
which, like the ownership of land, are in their nature monopolies'^ 
(pp* 298-9,} He supports this sweeping and not very clear 
assertion by another— that with every increase of population 
the value of land rises ; with every decrease it falls/' But that 
will not support him unless he could prove that ownership is not 
an element of the value of land. Once more we find his world 
standing on an unsustained tortoise. 

It may be, that in a country which does not require the services 
of a territonai aristocracy or its maintenance as a level to 
attract ambition, the land could be more beneficially managed 
without the existence of non-cultivating landlords. It is not 
now our purpose to inquire if England at the present day is such 
a country, or is in such a state that its social corner-stone could 
be removed without serious injury to the social fabric. But 
supposing that to be the case, we are no nearer to a justification 
of Mr. George's system, wduch would equally rack-rent the culti- 
vating occupant. Does he suppose that the farmers — if they 
paid rent to the State instead of to the Landlord — :Could afford 
to improve if that rent were raised to a rack-rent and again 
raised whenever a rise was judged feasible ? He quotes Fawcett, 
as approving the Indian system ; but omits to mention the 
difficulty of improving under that state of '‘economic perfection."' 
It may be safely asserted that, where the State does not improve, 
there are in India no landlord's improvements at all. Agricul- 
ture in that country still relies almost wholly on all the rude 
expedients of Triptoieinus, 

The next part (Book IX.) is devoted to a sort of crescendo of 
ecstasy on the effects of this uusustained reform ; in wliich, never- 
theless, we have found germs of truth. Recurring to our old 
test of expediency, we have to see what can be done, not in an 
ideal Republic, not, as Wordsworth sings : — 

“Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 

Or some secreted island— Heaven knows where — 

But in this world, which is the very world 
Of all of us; the place where, in the end, 

We find our happiness— or not at all.'’ 

The principal criterion to be applied to the naked and un- 
mitigated Georgies is to be found in the 4tb chapter of this book 
Of the changes that would be wrought in social organisation 
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and social life” For, if to cannot have the whole system withont*- 
a complete disorganisation of society, it will doubtless appear 
to our dull, practical, English view, that the price is too much for 
the proffered commodity, though a transaction may be made. 
We have attempted to appraise at its true value the boon offered by 
Mr, George. Let us now see what his forecast is, and what — whe- 
ther he will admit them or not — must be some of its social results, 

“ In the administration of justice, there would be a saving of 
strain. Much of the civil business of our Courts arises from 
disputes as to ownership of land.^^ This is bad news for the 
solicitors, conveyancers, and counsel in Nisi Prius and Chancery 
practice. But the prognostic can only be completely verified if 
the system should be so introduced as to destroy all value ; 
for so long os titles continued valuable, they would be liable to 
transfer and litigation. Public debts and standing armies, accor- 
ding to our author, are the result of landowning, and will therefore 
disappear. If so, here is another powerful interest threatened. 
Not only fraud, but honorable ambition would expire for want 
of food, and a general but platonic benevolence would take the 
place of the self-seeking motives by which men are now spurred 
to exertion. “ Want might be banished,” thinks our author, “ but 

desire would remain It is not labour in itself that is repugnant 

to man, it is not the natural necessity for exertion which is a 
curse.” Every one will rise to the mental stature of a Humboldt, 
a Franklin, a Michael Angelo, a Herbert Spencer (p. 3S1). The 
work which really enriches mankind is not that which is done to 
secure a living {ibid,) Amateur exertion, then, is to take the 
place of that which is at present done professionally; what a 
dismal outlook for the world I Lastly, politics would of course pass 
out of the hands of territorial magnates, persons with the greatest 
stake in their country's safety and the smallest possible tempta- 
tion to falsehood and intrigue, and would pass entirely into the 
hands of adventurers. 

To a certain extent, some of these things have an element of 
good. All but lawyers will hail practical measures for simplify^ 
ing the transfer of landed titles. All would like to see the Na- 
tional Debt diminished, and the earnings of the poor made 
adequate in amount and security. Most people would like to self 
the Army-estimates reduced. The appearance in politics of a 
Canning, a Gladstone, is always welcome. But these things are 
being done as it is ; and if Mr. George's system would bring them 
on with a rush, that seems an additional objection to its wholesale 
introduction. Change, to be beneficial, must be slow. 

Book X. begins with a chapter intended to show the insuffici- 
ency of the current theory of human progress. It does nothing 
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of the sort, and the concluding paragraph contains the refutation of 
all that precedes. The life of a nation is more than analogous to 
the life of an individual ; it is the same thing, magnified by 
multiplication. In either case heredity is only one element of the 
law of progress, and the author only scores a cheap victory by 
assuming that modern thought regards it as the whole. The 
“differences in civilisation’' considered in the next chapter are 
partly due to surroundings, but partly also to different powers of 
adaptation to surroundings. The Jews, says the writer, are 
differentiated not by race but by religion ; but surely many non- 
religious Jews have shown the metaphysical, musical, and money- 
making talents of their race. Hindus, he says, are of the same 
race as their European conquerors; but that is only a partial 
truth f and they are immediately sprung from persons debased, 
and demoralised by secular subjection to violent oscilla- 
tions between anarchy and the most crushing despotism. The 
Barbarians were not superior to the Romans, because the latter 
were civilised, but because the former were hardy Northerns, and 
the latter the children of effete and servile debauchees. If race 
were of so little value, why should not greyhounds be taught .to 
point, or bull-dogs to dance like poodles ? “The child of ignorant 
parents may become a pioneer of science or a leader of thought” 
Yes, if his parents have inherited great capacities ; but not if 
their ignorance be the result of inherited brutality. These reck- 
less and one-sided statements are meant to lead up to a so-called 
“ law of progress," which turns out to be no law at all, but only 
an inversion of cart and horse whereby progress is made to appear 
as the result of institutions, instead of the reverse. 

But space fails us to go on noting the overstatements and falla- 
cies of this acute but most unequal and, on the whole, mislead- 
ing book. We may sum up . by invoking all history to bear 
witness to the few conclusions here following, and from this testi- 
mony of Clio's there is surely no appeal 

Some organs, in the process of evolution, assume a differentia- 
tion that raises them above others. Out of a varying combina- 
tion of reason — the result of man’s own experience — with instinct — 
the capitalised experience of ancestors — comes a varying degree 
of high organs in each individual, as in each nation. Out of this 
law and others, arises, in the course of development, a constantly 
increasing inequality by which levels are created which call am- 
bition to scale them. And on these shining steps of the Giants' 
Staircase great men ascend, taking the eyes of contemporaries 
and raising the thoughts and aims of all. In Eastern countries, 
whei'e there is less scope for ambition, there is less progress. There 


* There is au immense uon-Aryaii element, as modern ethnology allows. 
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is no class with leisure, culture, or public spirit ; men are not 
brought into contact with circumstances, there is no shaping 
power developed. Like the Moon, such a nation loses its atmos- 
phere and its inward heat by the same ossifying process. Let us all 
strive, in our respective circles of action, to help our weaker 
brethren ; but let us, at the same time, combine to avert from our 
deiir old country the stagnation of an Asiatic community. 

Mr. George draws our attention to the fact that, as the ancients 
were, we are. More especially does he lay stress on the common 
origin of -the Aryan rapes. Accepting the challenge thus conveyed, 
we may reply that the communistic sort of landholding practised 
in ancient Aryan civilisations has not produced progress, nor 
mitigated poverty, to anything like the extent that the enthusias- 
tic reformer appears to expect. But at least as modified in 
modern British hands, it has greatly lightened taxation, and it 
has almost annihilated pauperism. On the other hand, the 
feudal system developing into modern landholding, has thrown 
most undue burdens on the general tax-payer, although it has 
produced social advantages of a very valuable kind, till *‘the 
grey barbarian” has got to he lower than the Christian child.” 
The moral, evidently, is to get rid of the evil while holding fast 
the good. .Still let the magic of property go on turning sand into 
gold, still let the management of land create culture and high social 
levels. But let all incomes derived from laud that the holder does 
not cultivate be liable to their fair share of fiscal demand. A rent- 
charge-tax, at the old rate of four shillings in the pound, together 
with a fair ad valorem rate of succession-duties, ought apparently 
to fall on all such sources of wealth, and would give all the bene- 
fits of Mr. George’s system without any of its evils. 

If any apology is needed for the space that has been devoted 
to bis somewhat chimerical arguments, it may be sufficient to state 
that they are enforced in a lively and attractive manner, and are 
so far in harmony with the spirit of the age as to have caused a 
good deal of comment. Indeed, they are not unlikely to have 
some effect on the future course of legislation in regard to land in 
the British islands. Although on all sides regarded as founded on 
a fallacy and permeated with hasty conclusions, the system involves 
surely more or less of genuine matter for reflection ; and it 
has the more interest for Indian readers that the plan proposed 
has been extensively tried in the East from time immemorial. 
Whether it has, on the whole, worked ill or well may be a subject 
of controversy. What is beyond a doubt is that it has hitherto 
coincided with backward social relations, great political scandals 
and calamities, above all, with deficient land and sea commerce, 
and constant liability to famine. 
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Art. VL— ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 
FROM A NATIVE POINT OF VIEW. 

English education has led to a great deal of intellectual 
JL and moral progress in India, is admitted on all hands. A 
jnatnculaied student of an Indian XJniversitj has gained more real 
culture than any of the nine gems who adorned the Court of 
Vikramaditya ever possessed, A schoolboy who has been reading 
English for three or four years knows what the wisest of pundits does 
not know, namely, that the introduction into the stomach of particular 
articles of diet catinot injure one’s prospects in the other world, and 
that moral taint cannot be removed by ablutions. It is a truism 
that the modern schoolboy knows more than the wisest of ancients. 
He knows more, and is prepared to fight intellectual battles with 
weapons of greater precision than his fathers were possessed of. His 
later birth brings with it several advaatages. He avails himself of 
the accumulated treasures of the past ; and, in accordance with the 
law of evolution, the slowly acquired aptitudes of his ancestors, 
inteuvsified in the course of transmission, are part of his intellectual 
inheritance. This is generally true ; it is especially true in India. 
The instruction which an Indian schoolboy receives is not of a 
kind which he would have got in the ordinary course of things. 
He learns nearly all that schooiboys learn in the most advanced 
countries of Europe ; and he so avails himself, not only of the trea- 
sures which his own ancestors gathered for liim, but those also which 
the most advanced Western races have accumulated through centuries 
of travail And as it is with intellectual accomplishments, so it is 
wiih moral perceptions. By reason of Western education and con- 
tact with the West, the people of India who have come under the 
influence of that education have a better ethical standard to go by 
and a more fully developed sense of duty than their ancestors had, 
or than they would have had if they had been left entirely to them- 
selves to work out their own destiny. The intellectual and moral 
results of English education are manifest, and have been generally 
acknowledged. Its political results have not been equally appre- 
ciated. As a soldering influence, it has a very high value. If ever 
the different races which inhabit India are built up into a nation, 
it will be mainly by the agency of English education. Not only 
has a common education created common sympathies and aspira- 
tions, not only has Western culture imbued the mind with the senti- 
ments most highly prized in the West,' such as the sentiment of 
patriotism, but the facilities afforded to people of different paruj 
of India for the interchange of ideas, by the use of a cominoni 
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language, have been helping very largely in the creation of national 
unity. Newspapers written in an}/ of the vernacular languages of 
India can have only a limited circulation, confined to the locality 
where the language is spoken. Newspapers written in the English 
language circulate alh over India. Proceedings of public associ »- 
tious conducted in the English language are reported and read all 
over India. Books and pamphlets written in the English language 
are read all over India. The existence of an English press con- 
ducted by natives, the existence of English books and pamphlers 
written by natives, the growth of native associations, are all the 
result of English education in India, and they all indicate the 
growth of a national life which they will continue to develope more 
and more. These are among the political achievements of English 
education, and they are worth serious study. 

Before one can estimate rightly the effects of education in India, 
it is absolutely necessary that he should rid his mind of certain 
preconceived ideas, certain philosophical commonplaces. Philoso- 
phers will tell you that education cannot do this, and cannot do 
that ; that, for instance, education cannot reform a people, cannot 
civilize a people, and that neither education nor any other agency 
can interfere with that course of development which a nation runs 
according to certain fixed laws. These propositions I do no tventure 
to call errors, but they are partial truths. It is perfectly true that 
there are certain fixed laws of social progress which operate ns 
surely as laws of physical nature, tliat society does not advance by 
leaps and bounds, that the past must always colour and determine 
the future. But these are not unconditional truths, any more than 
physical truths are unconditional. The first law of motion is only 
true conditionally upon the absence of such disturbing causes as 
friction, resistance of air, and so forth. The laws of social progress 
are also true conditionally upon the absence of disturbing causes. 
Among these di8turl)ing causes are contact witli foreign societies, 
the personal character and influence of individuals, laws passed by 
the legislature, and so forth. And just as in the material world we 
cannot get a line to answer to the mathematical definition, and can- 
not completely get rid of disturbing forces like friction, so likewise 
we cannot render ourselves completely independent of disturbing 
causes in the political sphere. The laws of a country are the 
results of its wants, and their progress is itself determined by laws — 
by social and moral laws ; but it is easy to see that after the era 
of legislation has commenced, the nature of the laws is determined 
not so much by invariable rules as by the personal character and 
capacity of the legislator. Who will say that the laws of England 
would be just the same as they are even if Bentham, Romilly and 
Biuugham had not been born? Religions also are not made, they 
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grow : but who will f^ay that the evolution of religions faith has 
been unaffected bj Christ, Mahomet and Buddha? Science pro- 
gresses according to law, by equable steps ; but who will say tliat 
science would be what it is if Newton had not been born ? Society 
progresses according to fixed laws, but India would not be what it is 
if it had not been brought into contact with the English people. Dis- 
turbing causes sometimes accelerate progress, sometimes interfere 
with it. If these observations are borne in mind, one will not alto- 
gether scout the idea, upon priori grounds, of education being able 
to accelerate the progress of a people. 

English education in India has been an accelerating cause of pro- 
gress ; but the progress which results from education is of a special 
kind. It is confined to those who receive the education. The edu- 
cation of a few will not lead to the progress of the nation. While, 
therefore, English education has unquestionably led to very rapid 
and marked progress among the classes who liave been educated, tlie 
progress of the rest of the people has been determined entirely 
by the unaided operation of natural laws, and has therefore^been 
very slow. The men that have received the highest benefits of 
English education are, to all intents and purposes, Englishmen. 
A community composed entirely of such men wu)uld be ahead of the 
rest of the native community by several centuries, and would be 
well able to hold its own against the bulk of the European 
races on any intellectual or moral battle-ground. But this un- 
equal development of the people has led to a great many 
anomalies. The distance that has been created between the 
few and the many is itself an evil. The higher classes ought 
to be in perfect sympathy with the lower. In this country it so 
happens, that though common political interests have kept up 
sympathy of some sort between the educated and the un- 
educated classes, nevertheless they do not completely understand 
each other's wants or appreciate each other's work. This diver- 
gence leads to disastrous results in people's homes. It very often 
happens — in fact it is the rule, the contrary being the exception 
— that a Hindu family residing in a single home consists of one 
or two individuals who are advanced in ideas, habits and 
tastes, the other members being several centuries behindhand 
intellectually and morally. This leads us directly to the subject 
of failures. English education, while it has done much, has failed 
to organize our homes. The presence in a single home of elements 
representing so many stages of civilization leads to the most 
lamentable consequences. It destroys the most essential requisite 
of a home, — peace. An Englishman can hardly realize how little 
the Hindu home has been effected by the English education 
which has spread so largely in India. A home which is composed 
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Entirely of uneducated people has the merit of being bomogeiieouSj 
but it has the discredit also of being unrefined and morally low, 
A home which is composed partly of educated and partly of un- 
educated people is an anomaly, the precise character of which it 
would be difficult to describe. On the one luuid, there is the 
highest intellectual refinement and moral elevation ; on the 
other hand, there is a state of things very nearly approaching the 
primitive * condition of man. The result is, want of sym- 
pathy, mutual misunderstanding and an entire absence of peace ; 
in other words, the home is no home, but merely a residence. 
tt is not, of course, necessary that all the people constituting a 
liome should be intellectually on a par ; and even in Europe it 
would be impossible for learned men to get equally learned wives. 
What is wanted is not equality of learning or of intellectual 
capacity, but community of ideas, tastes and habits. In the 
advanced Eumpean countries, the homes consist of people who 
have reached the same stage of civilization. Their civilisation 
has been attained in the ordinary course, according to laws of 
natural development. The high degree of civiliz^ition which has 
been reached by the educated classes in this country, has been 
reached per saltum, mainly by the agency of education. Who- 
ever has not received tijat education necessarily lags behind and 
represents, as I have said, a lower type of civilization. Tlie only 
instrument of progress actually employed being education, the 
only way of removing the anomaly would be to bring within its 
reach all the members of a home and to teach them also by example. 
The ladies in a Hindu household occupy a very subordinate 
position and are very nearly on the same level as the menial servants. 
This arrangement is extremely comfortable to the men who rule 
the household, and therefore furnishes them with no incentive to 
introduce greater homogeneity into their homes. People who 
benefit by an arrangement are not likely to tamper with it. 
Though the ladies occupy a subordinate position and, representing 
the ancient order of things, indulge in practices which their civi- 
lized masters — for so they are — do not understand, nevertheless the 
constant indulgence in superstitious and unmeaning practices is 
not wholly without effect ^on the mind of the men. The men, 
in spite of their education, come to persuade themselves that 
though they ought to tliink with Mill and Huxley, they may act 
as their wives and sisters act. Therefore, though in consequence 
of intellectual advance, the old religion is not rigidly adiiered to, 
religious practice has not changed, even among the educated 
people. The old social order does not exist in its entirety ; nor 
has the portion destroyed been replaced. With respect to religion 
and social order, therefore, the condition of the educated classes 
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is one of absolute anarchy : this is one of the conspicuous failures 
of Eogiish education in India. 

It is only in the region of the intellect that its most signal success 
has been achievecb but even here, I believe, some qualification is 
necessary, English education has not been sufiSciently appreciated 
by the wealthy classes, and has not spread sufficiently among them. 
This is a singularl}’’ deplorable fact The education of the wealthy 
would be productive of more general good than the education of any 
other class. It is the wealthy that have got leisure and the means 
and opportunities of doing good to the public. It is, therefore, the 
wealthy, above all people, who ought to be inspired with enthusi- 
asm in the cause of education. It has been sometimes said that the 
Government has so long had charge of high education in this 
country, that it is high time the people themselves assumed charge 
of it, that is to say, that institutions intended to impart higher 
education to students should be entirely in private hands 
and independent of Government aid. Government does not 
seem to be aware of the position and condition in life of 
the people who have been receiving the benefits of higher education. 
If the wealthy classes had been receiving the education and had 
come to appreciate it, they could very well have been trusted 
to assume charge of educational institutions. But no appeal could 
be successfully made to them for the furtherance of a cause with 
which they had no reason to be in sympathy. The men who 
have most largely availed themselves of the benefits conferred by 
educational institutions and who could, therefore, be most reasona- 
bly expected to be zealous in the cause of educational progress, have 
mostly come from the middle and the poorer classes, and they 
have no capital for the purpose of setting up a system of self- 
government in education. We consequently find very few educa- 
tional institutions, very few endowments with which the names of 
the wealthy are associated. Of course, I am speaking of the rule 
and ignoring the exceptions. There is another evil which has 
resulted from education being mainly confined to the poor. 
We have as yet no class devoted to learning for its own sake, 
to the prosecution of original research. Life-long devotion to any 
branch of learning can only be practised by men who have leisure 
for the purpose. Such a class need not be wealthy ; in fact the 
wealthy very seldom in any country are over-zealous students, 
but it is of the utmost iiiiportance that such a class should not be 
troubled with anxieties as to the source of its own subsistence. 
People who are in a chronic state of starvation can very seldom 
keep a placid temper, can very seldom be patient and dis- 
interested workers in matters which bring no immediate return. 
Fellowships serve this important function that they enable 
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ambitious students to carry on without distraction or hindrance 
their favourite literary or scientific work. They give opportunities 
of work which may, no doubtj be thrown away, but which mny 
also be made use of. How are we to have fellowships in this 
country % They are not granted by Government, but are the 
result of private charity. In this country, therefore, it would 
be idle to expect endowments such as these fellowships, so long 
as the wealthy classes remain unaffected by the influences of 
education. The evil that I am now' considering, the neglect of 
education by the wealthy, proceeds from a deep-seated cause. 
Educotion is viewed with peculiar sentiments by the people of 
this country. The poorer people seem to think that education, 
on however small a scale, raises their status ; and the wealthy 
seem to think that attending schools would lower their dignity. 
A great many poor people have made their lives miserable by 
receiving elemenatry education. They feel that they have ac- 
quired a -dignity which they cannot compromise by pursuing the 
humble occupation of their fathers. Voluntarily eschewing the 
bumbler occupations and compulsorily shut out from the higher 
walks in life, these men live miserable lives, a burden to them- 
selves and to society. The well-to-do classes regard education 
solely as a means of earning a livelihood ; and, as they have no 
livelihood to earn, they do not see the necessity of going to 
school. Both these ideas are radically false, and the sooner they 
are exploded the better. If education ought to teach one thing 
more clearly than another, it is the dignity of labour. No man 
who has received any education ought to consider himself above 
any kind of honest labour, if the most dignified kind of labour 
is not available. Nor, on the other hand, ought education to be 
regarded as a contrivance intended to bring in money, and especial- 
ly designed for the benefit of the needy. 

I come now to consider the obstacles to the progress of English 
Education in India. It is a very natural question to ask, how 
is it that in spite of all that has been done to educate the 
people of India in the European arts and sciences the 
country has contributed so little to the general progress of 
humanity ? Why have not the educated people of India been 
able to do anything in the way of mechanical invention, scientific 
discovery and original philosophical speculation ? Why has Euro- 
pean culture affected, so little the modes of life of our country- 
men % And what is tlie net result we have to show of all the 
time, tpuble and money that have been spent on higher English 
education in India? As I began by saying, there has been some 
degree of moral and intellectual advancement in the country. 
People are now worthily filling offices, the duties of which, but 
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for their English education, they would have been unable to 
discharge. But it is not enough that men should be trained 
in some of the trades and professions and should know just a 
little of nature and man. That kind of training is very cheaply 
got ; it is not the highest education which the most intelligent 
ought to receive, and it would be a very poor result of the means 
and appliances that have been used in this country for the spread 
of European culture. If the people of India are worth anything, 
they ought not for ever to continue to be recipients of the learn- 
ing of the West ; they ^ought in their turn to be instructors of 
the West. It is about half a century now since higher English 
education was introduced into India, and to-day we can hardly point 
to one single _ Indian name which is eminent in literature, 
philosophy, science or art, and which is fit to be ranked with 
tlie most eminent names in Europe. That is a fact which re- 
quires explanation. It also requires to be explained how the 
instruction given in schools and colleges has left almost com- 
pletely untouched the habits and ways of Indian life. In view 
of the very little progress which has been made in these direc- 
tions, one is tempted to ask if the time will ever come when 
India, or at any rate, the educated portion of India, will rise to the 
intellectual, social and political level of the most advanced sections 
of the European people. I am not sanguine enough to think that 
the time will come. The causes which hinder our progress I am 
about to- mention. Some of them are of a nature that may be over- 
come, and I shall refer to the means of overcoming them. There 
are other obstacles, however, of a permanent and insuperable cha- 
racter which must inevitably keep us behind the West. Sanguine 
expectations command more sympathy than despondent reflections, 
and I am afraid some of my sanguine countrymen will condemn 
me as unpatriotic for taking so gloomy a view of the future. I 
may assure all such critics that it is a genuine love of my 
own country which leads me to notice its disadvantages more 
than its advantages, and possibly to exaggerate the evils which 
beset us. I hope, also, I shall not be accused of trifling with my 
subject if I refer to circumstances of a too earthly character as 
standing in the way of our advancement. 

Before I refer to obstacles w’hieh may be overcome, I may just as 
well mention those which I consider to be our standing difficulties. 
There is the climate. Our intellect is not wholly independent of 
our physique, of the food we eat, and the air we breathe. Without 
gO'ing the whole length with Mr. Buckle, I think I may very well 
say that our intellectual condition is largely determined by the 
physical conditions of our existence. People living in the midst 
of an atmosphere which is at once damp and hot, and subsisting 
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on food which contains the minimum of nourishment in the 
maximum of bulk, can never he expected to display any very 
high degree of intellectual activity. Even the energy of a Newton 
or a Bacon would be paralysed under such conditions. But these 
are the conditions under which we have to work. The North- 
Western Provinces and the Punjab, or some portions of them^ 
are more fortunate, and I ventue to think that if any part ever 
rises to the level of England or France, it will be the Punjab* 
I cannot be so sanguine about Bengal, where English edueation 
has had its greatest triumphs so fat. It is doubtful if this province 
will ever produce men equal to the most gifted sons of Europe, 
but even if geniuses were produced by the score, the conditions under 
which they would have to work would set them off to the least pos- 
sible advantage. Without physical health and vigour, no genius will 
have fair play. Not only so, but the climate must he bracing 
enough to make work agreeable, and to make long lives possible. 
No considerable intellectual products can be expected from people 
who sufier from physical langour, who find no appropriate time 
for work, and who must either make their exit from this world, or 
else lose all energy and zeal by the time they attain maturity as 
thinkers and scholars. The physical conditions of our life I consider 
to be among our insuperable difficulties which will tend, do what 
we will, to keep us permanently behind the West in the race of life. 

It is a more agreeable task for me to have to refer to 
difficulties which are of a temporary nature, and which will either 
be removed in the ordinary course of things, or which may be 
removed by conscious exertion on our part. In the first place, it 
must be remembered, that English education has been only re- 
cently introduced into India. Half a century is very little in the 
history of a nation. The ideas which the West have to ofter to 
the East have been, so to say, planted on a virgin soil. The first 
generation that received English education has scarcely yet passed 
away, and, when it received Western ideas, its mind was almost a 
tabula rasa. The first learners of any art or science are never such 
thorough learners and so thoroughly efficient in practice as men 
who for generations have studied the subject. The men who 
rely solely upon individual experience are not so well armed for 
intellectual struggles as men who have an inherited stock of what 
Herbert Spencer calls organized experience, A nation which 
for the first time learns the art of riding, shooting or archery will 
never practise those arts so successfully as a nation which for gener- 
ations has excelled in them. The acquisitions of one geneVation 
are the capital of the next. The slowly and painfully acquired 
aptitudes of one generation are the inlieritance of the next 
Each generation starts with greater advantages than iu pre- 
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decessor* We have, therefore^ reason to hope that, as time goes on, 
Western ideas -will take deeper and deeper root in the country j 
progress, however slow, “will be sure ; and a more intelligent 
study of the sciences and arts ’will lead to results of greater im« 
portaiice and utility than we may now congratulate ourselves upon. 
We are hardly justified in expecting that the first generation 
of natives of India, who have been only recently instructed in 
the learning of the West and trained to positive habits of thought^ 
will do as much solid and useful work as people who have 
had the advantage of starting with a richer inheritance, the 
inhertance of cultivated intellect and trained power. In the 
next place, it must be remembered, that the progress which has 
been achieved by the agency of education has been cut of harmony 
with progress in other spheres of life. As I have said already, 
in addition to the progress which is taking place according to 
the natural laws of development, English education has been 
an impetus which has considerably accelerated progress in some 
departments of life. Tiiere has been intellectual and moral 
advance ; but the material condition of the peoi^le has not pro- 
gressed at the same rate. To that extent, our social condition is 
anomalous. Where a community progresses according to natural- 
Imy/s, the progress of every part takes place at a uniform rate^ 
The first stage of society is the stage in which people live by hunting. 
The next is the agricultural stage, the next the manufacturing or 
industrial stage. After the industrial stage has been reached and 
people have had opportunities of laying- by capital, the necessity 
of a liberal education begins to be felt, and attention is directed to 
those arts and occupations which add grace to life and bring peace 
and comfort to society. Political organization is settled,, the specula- 
tive studies are cultivated, legislation is watched, the due work- 
ing of Courts is looked after, and the fine arts are practised with 
increased attention. With us it has been different. We have 
got an elaborate system of liberal education, a scientific system of 
laws, a complex judicial and administrative maclunery, an orga- 
nized legal profession, but the bulk of the population have not 
advanced beyond the. agricultural stage. Education has proved a 
more powerful and rapid agent of progress than any other agency. 
All classes of people are anxious to be educated and to fight 
their way into the honourable walks of life. Educated labourers 
expect to be preferred to other labourers. Hence the general 
run to the school. The people who ought to fitly engage them- 
selves in some industrial occupation, are eagerly thronging the 
schools and colleges and cramming their minds with literature 
and philosophy, to the disturbance of the social economy and 
general detritneut to the social welfare. I need not dwell upon 
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this topic more at length, for I have already referred to the 
anomaly of education being confined to the poorer classes, and not 
reaching the classes who ought legitimately to come under its 
influence, namely, the well-to-do classes. I do not for one 
moment want to deny the benefits of education to the poor 
people, especially such of them as have talents, but what I say 
is, that a general rush of all people, even the poorest^ to the 
schools, and a general desertion of industrial occupations are 
great evils, for they lead to a great deal of social misery. But 
these also are evils which may be overcome. I may also lightly 
pass over another topic which I have already adverted to, — 
the aiTangerneats of the Hindu home. The constitution of the 
home is to a great extent responsible for nullifying the 
moral influence of English education. Education is valuable 
in teaching us not only to think in a particular way, but also to 
feel in a particular way, and act in a particular way. With 
most people, their only sphex^e of action is within the home ; and 
if a home is disorganized by want of sympathy and harmony among 
the persons who constitute it, or if it is weakened by the enormity 
of its bulk and the diversity of the interests it represents, if it i& 
embittered by want and demoralized by the cruet treatment of 
women and children,— the influence which such a home will 
exercise on the mind of all who live in it will be of a most 
deleterious sort. By way of commentary on the above, I may 
say that cruelty may assume either an active form or the passive 
form of indifference, and that the Avaut which most people com- 
plain of arises from reckless marriage and multiplication of the 
family. The remodelling of the home, however, is not altogether 
an impossibility, and the evils characteristic of Hindu home-life 
come under the head of removable obstacles. 

I have next to refer to two kinds of influence to which educated 
men are subject, and both of which are calculated to lessen their zeal' 
in the cause of learning and to paralyze their energies. We must 
take human nature as it is. It is all very well to talk of learning for 
its own sake ; but martyrs are not born every day, and we cannot get 
disinterested devotees to learning as plentifully as we should wish. 
Most of us, constituted as human nature is, stand in need of some 
sort of incentive, — money, reputation or dignity. The educated 
people in India, from this point of view, are not invariably well 
treated. The two kinds of influence I am speaking of are, first, 
want of encouragement by our own countrymen, secondly?-, want 
of encouragement by the State. There is no use politely dis- 
guising the fact that the people of this country are inclined to set 
very little intrinsic value on education. So long as people are in 
school or college, and merit secures victory, there is nothing to 
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complain of. When the vStruggle of life commences, and success 
is determined by various other elements than intellectual or moral 
eminencej the spectacle that is presented is most disheartening. 
If the man who has proved his intellectual superiority by repeated 
trials is without friends and patrons, and cannot earn as much 
money as inferior people do who work under more ftivourable 
circumstances, bis superiority counts for nothing. According to 
public opinion in this country the most successful men are the 
ablest If, therefore, the poor people who have the largest 
amount of brains and have worked the hardest should neither 
have as much money or as much popular applause as others not 
so deserving, what effect is such a phenomenon likely to have on 
intellectual progress in generaH The schoolboy when he is told 
that he must work if he wants to get on in life and to acquire 
reputation, may very well reply, There is so-and-so, who is 
getting on better than anybody, and who is so much talked of, 
but he did nothing either in school or college/' It is, of course, 
impossible to regulate success in life by competitive examinations, 
and the highest merit does not always earn the largest 
amount of money. But surely the absence of material pros- 
perity may be compensated by the sentimental satisfac- 
tion which proceeds from the acquisition of fame. People 
in this country, however, ignore the antecedents, the merits 
and the wmrk of individuals, and judge of them wholly by their 
powers of acquisition. The greatest fool who could not possibly 
solve an exercise in the rule of three, or commit to memory half 
a dozen names and dates, is suddenly converted into a genius if, by 
doing some kind of work in which he has acquired a mechanical 
facility, he earns a respectable amount of money. On the other hand 
the man who in any intellectual struggle has never known a defeat, 
is set down as an ignoramus and altogether as a mistake/' if his 
money earnings do not reach a certain figure. This unreasonable 
public opinion is a great drawback to the spread of culture and to 
the cultivation of learning for its own sake, or for the sake of re- 
putation, Yet more chilling is the influence of the treatment 
which the State offers to the best educated citizens. The educated 
young native has been the butt of much undisguised ridicule and 
many a covert satire. It is imagined that the conditions under which 
he has to work are all very favourable to him. When we find his 
failure in life attributed to his own innate perverseness and 
dulness of intellect, the inevitable inference is that those who so 
judge him can find no explanation of his unsuccess in the circum- 
stances in which he has been placed. It seems to be supposed 
that he has been under the best of teachers, in the best possible 
company, with ail possible facilities for learning, with a decent 
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capital to enter npoa the business of life, and siabject to no dis-» 
tractions and no embarrasstnents save those which hard intellectual 
work always involves. The supposition is wholly erroneous* The 
hardworking Indian student is generally a person of very small 
means. The education that he receives appears valuable to him 
•only as enabling him to earn an honest livelihood. He works 
under numerous and serious disadvantages which it is impossible 
here to describe in detail He goes through the prescribed course, 
and if he has been distinguished as a student, expects honour and 
distinction in life, but is very often sorely baffled. The demoraliz- 
ing effect of this failure it is easy to imagine. An energetic and 
adventurous spirit may, and often does, overcome many an obstacle* 
But there are difficulties which are appalling in their magnitude^ 
which no strength can overcome, which far from acting as incen- 
tives to exertion, serve rather to paralyze all energies however great* 
It is difficulties such as these which stand in the way of many an 
educated man in this country. What years has he spent, and 
spent all his substance too ; what days of toil and evenings of 
patient thought he has pursued to the midnight hour. The waning 
lamp has been no romance to him, the fixed brow and the feverish 
pulse no poetry. He has toiled reckless of health and comfort ; he 
has kindled and re-kindled the fire within him that has wasted 
away the strength and prime of his youth. This however, he dis- 
covers too late, is no fitting, at any rate no adequate, preparation 
for a career in which the thing most eagerly sought for is not liter- 
ary fame, hut daily bread. Therefore, when he leaves his college 
to enter upon the business of life, he finds his occupation gone, his 
game played out, his brief hour of distinction and success spent and 
ended upon the academical stage. Not for him the honors of office ; 
not for him the prizes of political life. These are reserved for 
men with quite other qualifications than mere intellectual or moral 
superiority. It is not meant that no man of worth attains success 
in life ; such a general failure would be an impossibility, "What I 
say is, that in this country a mao of education, in search for wealth 
and rank, is subject to a process apparently more directly opposed 
to what is called the principle of natural selection, than what happens 
in the case of educated men. in a country like England. Promotion 
and preferments in Government service and success in the professions 
are largely determined by skill in arts to which plain, honest 
academic education is not preparatory. About fourteen or fifteen 
years of one’s life are spent in hard intellectual work, and industry 
is stimulated by the hope that all this work is a preparation for the 
work of life, and that in proportion to the value of the work will 
be the amount of the reward. When one enters upon the business 
of life, he finds it was a vain hope he had cherished so long. In the 
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service of the State his past career is ignored. Whether he is a 
third class B. A. and passed the examination after two or three 
imsuccessfal attempts, or whether he is no B. A. at all, or whether 
he distinguished himself in an examination for Honors, matters 
little to the authorities that make the choice. When a clerk, or a 
Munsiff ora Deputy Magistrate has to be appointed, the com- 
parative fitness of a particular candidate is seldom considered. I 
use the expression ‘‘comparative fitness” advisedly. The men 
appointed in ay be qualified, but they are not invariably the 
best qualified of all the candidates. Considerations of policy, 
courtesy, or interest govern the selection. The effect of such a 
system is most unwholesome on the mind of the students. Owing 
to circumstances I have already referred to, most students look to 
Government service for a livelihood: The hope stimulates their 
exertions, and all boyish victories tend to strengthen the belief 
that reward is sure, for the deserving must carry the day. When 
they at last reach the field of action they are baulked of their ex- 
pectations and brought to see things carried by an overruling and 
lawless force. Such a state of things is unquestionably an obstacle 
to the zealous pursuit of learning, but it is an obstacle of the 
removable sort. 

Before any scheme is conceived of reorganizing the system of 
education in this country, so as to make it more beneficial, intellec- 
tually, morally, socially and poUtically than it is at present, there 
are certain general principles which must be remembered. In the 
first place, it must be remembered, that education cannot create that 
aptitude, those instincts and habits which historical antecedents 
have failed to create. The function of education is not to create 
faculties, but to devolope them ; and tbe most harmonious develop- 
ment of the faculties is obtained by especially cultivating the weak- 
est, and not by exclusively training those powers which are already 
well developed. The general tendency is, however, to neglect the 
education of those powers whose existence is too feeble to be noticed, 
and to especially cultivate those faculties which are most easily and 
rapidly developed, and which least stand in need of cultivation. 
In the next place, confining our attention to intellectual education, 
we must remember that the two great oljjects of study are Nature 
and Man. Science is spoken of as an object of study, but such an. 
assertion is unscientific. Science is not an object of knowledge ; 
it is knowledge itself. Science is knowledge of a particular sort. 
The knowledge must be true ; it must have been arrived at by 
reasoning ; it must be general ; it must be systematized. The pro- 
positions of science must not be verbal but real propositions, not 
analytic judgments but synthetic judgments; and they must be true 
Propositions which are not materially true will not constitute 
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science. Then, again, propositions the truth of which is not me- 
diately but directly perceived by observation or intuition will not 

constitute science;. propositions of science must be the result of 

reasonino- Propositions of science must also be universal and not 
narticulaT; science consists of a number of generalizations Last- 
ly the propositions must be. arranged in a certain order. Science, 

therefore, is a body of reasoned truths, universal in character. It 

is easy to see, then, that science is no external fact which may be 
nroperlv described as the object of knowledge, but it is knowledge. 
As I have said already the objects of study are in the mam two, 
Man and Nature. From a certain point of vievy Man may be re- 
garded as a part of Nature, and from that point of view the one 
great obiect of knowledge is Nature m its two-fold form of Matter 
and Mind From either point of view the two universal and per- 
manent obiects of study are man and all that is external to man 
in the material world. Remembering these general principles, one 
must come to the conclusion, that the one subject to which above 
all others the attention of the people of this country ought to be 
devoted, is the study of the laws of the material world, lha 
people have for generations exercised their powers of reasoning and 
research in the abstract sciences and those departments of know- 
which are conversant with the operations of the spirit. 
Emotions have already been developed by repeated exercise, and it 
is not for the culture of the emotions that any assistance is necessary 
from our instructors of the West. It is only for the education of 
the intellect and the regulation of character that help is 
wanted I need refer now only to those branches of intellec- 
tual education in which we stand in need of the greatest 
help It is in the study of the material sciences that the greatest 
help is necessary ; for it is in that study that the Hindu mind has 
been least exercised. The Hindu mind has to be trained above all 
thing's to observe concrete facts, to reason upon them, to discard 
a 'priori beliefs, to take nothing upon trust, to conduct patiently 
lono- and intricate researches. Science, therefore,— concrete rnate- 
riarscience— is the knowledge most fitted to instruct the mind of the 
people of this country. It is not enough however, that science 
should be tauvlit, but it is necessary that with it the methods of the 
sciences sliould be taught. It is a most irrational practice to 
impart scientific knowledge to people who do not know the ration- 
a/e of science, and to teach logic to people who do not know how 
the jcuIbs they read are applied in practice. Scientific knowledge, 
moreover, is valuable, especially in so far as it disciplines the 
mind and furnishes it with an organon or weapon of research. It 
is for this reason that John Stuart Mill describes education m the me- 
thods of the sciences as the, crown and consummation of a liberal 
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education.” With reference to the intellectual education of the 
people of this country, the first thing to be remembered is the 
absolute necessity of instructing them in Physical Science, not in a 
desultory, dilettante, school boyish fashion, but in an earnest, sys- 
tematic, scientific manner. Equally absolute is the imcessity of 
teaching tliem the methods of the sciences : in other words, a com- 
prehensive course of logic. The dissociation of the two subjects 
would be unscientific, but, if it is unavoidable, I should much rather 
have method taught than knowledge imparted. So much for a 
system of national liberal education. In educating any particular 
group of individuals, another condition has to be borne in mind, 
namely, that the sciences must be taught in a particular order. All 
thinkers are agreed upon the fact, that the sciences stand in a cer- 
tain relation to each other and may be classified upon a definite 
plan. Scientific education also must be conducted on a plan. It 
will not do, for instance, to teach physiology first, and chemistry 
next. This, then, is the position at which we have arrived. The 
most important thing we have to learn from the West is natural 
and physical science, and not science so much as scientific habits 
of thought. Having acquired these habits of thought, we shall 
be in a position to study the sciences of mind, morals and society 
more intelligently, and with greater profit than our ancestors could 
have done. What we want is an organon and a habit of mind. 
Such an organon we find in modern logic, and such a habit of 
mind may be acquired by scientific education. These are principles 
not meant to guide the education of individuals. Each man has 
to determine, by a reference to various circumstances especial to 
himself, the style of education best suited to himself ; the princi- 
ples above laid down only indicate the most valuable intellectual 
service which it is possible for us to receive from the West, but 
they do not suggest any particular details of collegiate teaching. 

It is more difficult to determine how it is possible to improve 
the moral effects of English education in India. It is extremely 
doubtful if particular moral conceptions or habits generated by a 
particular set of historical antecedents can be affected to any con- 
siderable extent by any amount of teaching. It must be admitted 
that our historical antecedents have been of an unfavourable character. 
Struggles against natural difficulties, struggles of independence 
against foreign aggressors, struggles against despotic power and 
in favour of constitutional government produce a moral tone which 
it would be too much to expect in the Hindu who for centuries 
has never known a struggle except probably with t’ne restilt 
of being beaten. Chivalry has been no part of the historicaa 
antecedents of the people of this country ; and chivalrous senti- 
ments are therefore conspicuous by their absence. The idel 
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prevails in India that strength entitles people to power, that if 
power exists it must be exercised, and that the only way it can 
be exercised is by reducing the weak to slavery. The orthodox 
Hindu has no sentiment of chivalry ingrained in his mental 
constitution, and he cannot understand the treatment which an 
English gentleman gives his wife. The Hindu social arrange- 
ments, the Hindu family arrangements, are all governed by one 
leading idea, — the subordination of women and the almost complete 
obliteration of their existence except for certain mechanical 
purposes, such as slaves may serve. It is possible for sympathetic 
readers of English literature to appreciate some sentiments 
purely Western, but practical morality is not affected on a large 
scale by mere reading. Be it observed, that it is not in morality 
generally that we have something to learn from the West ; we 
have only to acquire those virtues which are especially asso- 
ciated with chivalry, and which are the result of tliose struggles 
which constitute so large a portion of the history of the European 
people. The next question is as to the mode of acquisition. 
If domestic, social and political virtues are to be acquired at 
all, they will not be acquired within the walls of a lecture-room, 
but must be learnt in practical life by contact with the English 
people. If, therefore, Englishmen resident in India and English 
teachers in particular are genuinely anxious to improve the 
character of the Indian people, they must not consider them- 
selves above associating with their friends and pupils among 
educated Natives of India, To prevent educated Indians from 
mixing in English society and then to complain that they do 
not mend their ways of life is like complaining that bricks 
cannot he had without straw. 

So far the duties of Englishmen and of English educational 
authorities in particular have been pointed out But the people 
of this country have themselves some duties to perform. The 
whole force of public opinion has to be turned in a direction 
different from that in which it is now operating. Unless a very 
high value is set on culture and education for their own sake, 
the wealthy ciavsses will not be attracted to the arduous pursuits 
of literature and science. They have no incentive to work for 
gain. An object must be set before them which they may think 
it worth their while to attain, — an inducement sufficiently strong 
to operate as a motive to exertion. One of the strongest of 
motives is the desire to gain applause of the public. If the 
wealthy classes felt that mere wealth would not command the 
respect of the public, and that nothing but intellectual accom- 
plishments would secure that end, they would have a considerable 
iuicentive to intellectual work. It is scarcely necessary to point 
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out to wLat an extent 'the material progress of the country has 
l:een hindered by the fact of the wealthy classes not being, as 
a rule, advanced enough. It is commonly said by way of re- 
pr.oach that the young men receiving education in schools and 
CO leges are too much dependent on Government service, and do 
not betake themselves to independent occupations. The charge 
is true. At the same time the evil is one which cannot he 
renioved so long as the wealthy classes are determined to invest 
their money in landed property and Government securities alone. 
Industrial and commercial enterprise presupposes capital; and 
if the only men who have command of the capital are either 
ignorant of the advantages of that sort of enterprise, or have 
not the necessary energy for the purpose, or are unable 
to act with others in any form of partnership, what can our 
educated young men do but look to some sort of service or 
other for a livelihood? Many of the evils which are associated 
with, or result from, a lack of industrial activity are trace- 
able to the want of energy and enterprise among the wealthy 
classes ; and, of course, it would be a truism to say that all the 
evils resulting from an unintelligent use of capital are chargeable 
on the capitalists alone. There is only one other topic to which 
reference need be made in this paper, and that is the duty of 
the State in the matter of education. The time has not yet 
arrived for leaving all responsibility in the matter of national 
education in the hands of the nation itself ; the State must 
support it. No elaborate arguments are necessary to establish 
that proposition, especially as the State is not financially a loser 
hy carrying on its present educational system. This is not the 
place to discuss the details of the system and to suggest improve- 
ments, but it may be necessary to say one or two words on the 
duty of the State to its educated citizens. We are thankful for 
the education the Government gives us, and we are fully aware 
that we do not lay the Government under any obligation by 
educating ourselves. The instruction that we receive is no 
service done to the Government, and we have no reason to expect 
any^ remuneration for it. But if the Government is really 
anxious to encourage education, it must give some proofs of that 
anxiety ; and the only proof it can give is to encourage educated 
men. It would be a self-contradictory and, so to speak, a 
suicidal policy for the Government to keep up an elaborate 
system of higli education, and then in dispensing State patronage 
to make no distinction between well-educated and ill-educated 
persons. No royal proclamation or statute is required to inculcate 
or emphasize the obvious moral necessity of rewarding the de- 
serving and of judging deserts not by any capricious but by 
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rational and well-defined standards* Academic distinction, it is 
said, is no test of practical efficiency. If that is so, and if there 
h no relation between success in academic life and success in 
the active life of the world, what is the remedy 1 The remedy 
lies in so altering the system of academic training as to make 
it preparatory to the due discharge of the active duties of life. 
There is ho use perpetuating a system of education which is 
wholly useless for all the purposes for which we live ; there is no use 
pretending that certain men are superior to certain others in 
academic life, when in real, worldly life they will be judged 
differently. If the only kind of efficiency which will be admired 
and which will command success in life is not developed by 
academic training, what is the good of keeping up such a system 
of training? Rather alter the system in which we are brought 
up than tell us after we have finished our education that the 
knowledge and skill we have acquired will be of no use. in 
practical life, that, though we have developed a high degree of 
intellectual energy, it will not save us from starvation, that the 
best years of our life have been thrown away, and that we had 
been so long deluding ourselves with the belief that education 
bettered a man^s prospects in life. High education will never 
make any considerable progress so long as no definite relation 
is established between the merits of the educated and the favours 
of the Government and the public. It will not do to make us 
devote our best energies to the acquisition of language, mathe- 
matics, philosophy and science, and then tell us, when we want 
bread, that intellectual accomplishments have nothing to do with 
earning bread. If the study of any pai'ticular subject is prac- 
tically useless, let us be spared that study, and let people be 
given to understand that such study is purely optional - but to 
proclaim that intellectual capacity is to be tested by University 
examinations, and then to allege that such examinations are no 
test of practical efficiency, is hardly fair. It seems to be clear, 
therefore, that in admitting men into Government service, the 
presumption ought always to be in favor of the best educated 
men, though it is liable to be rebutted by their actual failure. 
Education will progress with rapid strides if the impression is 
created in the public mind that it is education alone, and the 
moral and intellectual qualities it developes, that will secure the 
highest honors in the State. Such an impression is not likely to 
be created if Members of Council, Judges of High Couiis, 
statutory civilians, honorary magistrates, fellows of universities, 
and other such functionaries are selected more in obedience to a 
time-serving policy than in accordance with a rational principle. 

N. N. Ghose. 



Art. VII— the COLONIES IN THE CALCUTTA 
EXHIBITION. 

1, The Calcutta International Exhibition Offi^eial Calatogue. 
1883, 

2, The New South Wales Official Calatogue of the Calcutta 
Exhibition, 

S. New South Wales, its Progress and Resources. By the Ex- 
hibition Commission. 

4. Catalogue of the Exhibition in the Victorian Court. 

5. Handbook of Victo^na. Specially compiled for the Calcutta 
International Exhibition. 

6. Official Catalogue of South Australia. 

7. Special Catalogue of Exhibits in the Tasmanian Court. 

8. Official Handbook of Tasmania. 

9. Official Catalogue of Exhibits sent from British Guiana. 

10. Handbook to the Geylon Court and Catalogue of Exhibits. 
11* Exhibitions in General and the Calcutta International Ex- 
hibition in particular. By J. Joubert. 1883 

12. Australia as it isC A Lecture^ by J, Bosisto, at the DaU 
housie Institute^ Calcutta^ 1884. 

T he list of colonial publications heading these remarks is of 
itself sufficient indication of the position which England’s 
possessions abroad are assuming in the industrial annals of the pre- 
sent time. The Australian colonies, from their nature, position and 
rapid growth, have a claim for an amount of attention from Indian 
writers and the Indian public, never hitherto received by any other 
country in eastern or southern waters, and it needs but a glance at 
the Australian literature of the day, not always accessible, or a 
walk through the Australian Courts of the Calcutta Exhibition, 
to understand the main inducement which led an Australian gentle- 
man to conceive the plan of the great international gathering so 
recently held in the City of Palaces, and the motive of those South- 
ern Colonies in so warmly and successfully supporting the project. 
Endowed with nature’s choicest gifts of soil and climate, the Great 
South Land has outstripped the sanguine hopes and anticipations 
of its most ardent sons. The fifth quarter of the globe, first 
colonised by criminals, has come to be a heritage of wealth : the 
earlier settlers from our jails, believed to have gone there as a 
scourge, lived to be a blessing in disguise ; and, long before the 
rush to the Victorian gold fields in the year of the Great Exhib- 
ition in 1851, the story of its hidden wealth, in corn and wool 
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and cattle, had gone forth to the old world at home, as a new nur- 
sery tale from wonder-land. 

How from small beginnings, within the memory of the present 
generation, first one colony, then another, passed rapidly from early 
infancy to sturdy manhood, endowed with rich, ripe gifts from a 
houutiful Providence, may be gathered by a perusal of the pub- 
lications the titles of which are to be found above. Upon this, 
however, it is not our intention to dwell, but rather to indicate as 
briefly as may be, the capabilities of those great ofishoots of the 
parent state to supply British India with many things of which 
it stands in need, and, at the same time, to take from it in 
exchange products of daily consumption which India can give in 
abundance. 

In the direction of manufactured articles, if we except wines, 
Australia has not yet done more than provide for a portion of her 
own requirements, but in food stuffs, properly so classed, in the 
produce of the farmyard and the dairy, in those of the orchard, 
varied and luxuriant to an exceptional degree, in ores, in all these 
the supply has become so abundant, the quality so good and the cost 
so low, that it needs no very sanguine mind to forecast the future 
relations between India and the Southern Colonies. How this 
productive capacity has grown from year to year, from decade to 
decade, until thousands have swollen to millions, may be seen by 
the following brief summary of Australian progress taken from the 
introduction to Mr, Commissioner Franklin's '‘ Progress of New 
South Wales" : — 

During the last decennial period the population of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies has increased 42 per cent, commerce 47 per cent., 
wool production 70 per cent, acres under cultivation 120 per cent, 
railways 431 per cent, telegraphs 190 per cent, revenue 123 per 
cent The annual revenues of the several Governments . have 
increased from 9 millions to over 20| millions sterling, being an 
average of ^7. 8s. lid. per head of population. The live stock 
increased from 56,900,000 to 88,665,000, and now consists of 
78,156,000 sheep, 8,294,000 cattle, 1,215,000 horses, and 1,000,000 
pigs, or an average of 28’83 animals to the square mile. The 
land under cultivation increased from 3,165,000 acres to nearly 
7,000,000 acres, and the total acreage now under crop gives an 
average of 2*45 acres per head of population.’^ 

The produce of this vast breadth of cultivated land may be thus 
summed up for the year 1881-82, as 29,675,899 bushels of wheat, 
11,718,264 bushels of oats, 6,326,050 bushels of maize, and 
828,228 bushels of other cereals, 364,762 tons of potatoes, 850,167 
tons of hay, and 1,438,060 gallons of wine. 

" In the above year the foreign trade of all the colonies amounted 
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to an average of £BQ-Q-8 per cent of tlie population, while their 
public debts were at the average rate of <£33-1 7-4d per head, 
against which the great Australian Commonwealth possesses as 
security 6,788 miles of railways in active operation , and under 
another, 49,119 miles of electric telegraph, in addition to public 
lands for disposal amounting to 1,881, 536,970 acres/’ 

Avery large and profitable branch of Australian industry is 
sheep farming, and though it may not happen that an extensive 
trade with India will at an early period be created either in wools 
or woollen goodvS, these articles enter freely into the import trade 
with other countries than England. As wdth the vines of Aus- 
tralia, so with its flocks, frequent importations from the conti- 
nent of the best varieties have led to great improvements in. 
the quality of their stock, and there is no doubt that in the pro- 
cess of acclimatisation, there has been a marked improvement in 
the length and softness of the wool as well as an increase in the 
weight per animal. We may form some tolerably clear idea 
of the rate of increase in pastoral products, when we know 
that in the older colony of New South Wales in 1881, the 
aggregate value of shipments of wool, tallow, hides, meats and 
live stock -was nearly nine millions sterling, or two and a half 
millions increase over the figures for . 1871, the value of the 
local consumption of these, which was very considerable, being of 
course omitted. 

The manufacture of cloths, tweeds and blankets is being 
steadily developed, and at the last Sydney Industrial Exhibition, 
first class awards were given for some of these goods. In a 
country where cattle breeding is carried on upon a large scale, it is 
not surprising that the manufacture of leather and the industries 
in connection therewith should provide employment for about seven 
thousand hands, and that the trade in these goods to other colo- 
nies should in J882 have amounted to the value of £191,051. 

The geographical position of Tasmania gives it a salubrity and 
coolness not to be found in the other colonies, and renders that 
country specially adapted for cattle and sheep breeding and it is 
from the magnificent farms in that most southern of the Australian 
colonies that the finest stud animals are provided. It is here that 
India will find in the future the great field of supply for cavalry 
horses, and here are to be met animals whose features of excellence 
consist ib that massiveness of form and muscular development and 
hardiness of constitution which cannot be brought out to the 
same perfection in the northern climates of continental Australia. 
The stud sheep of Tasmania realise exceedingly high prices in 
the Victorian and New South Wales markets. In the Tasmanian 
Hand-book’’ we read, that a year or two ago a famous Merino 
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ram— Sir Thomas 1st— was sold by auction in Melbourne for 
860 guineas, and not long afterwards his son— Sir Thomas 2ndi 
—realised 600 guineas. Last year a Tasmanian ram brought 
500 guineas at the Melbourne sales, and the general stud sheep 
offered realised various prices from 300 guineas to 500 guineas. 

Tasmania is essentially a pastoral country r its manufactures are 
few and not of much importance. In the colony of Victoria, 
how^ever, the reverse is the case, and, as we saw in the court 
which contained the exhibits from that colony, there were manu- 
faetured articles shewing, a high degree of excellence and admir- 
able finish. The total number of manufactories in the country iS' 
g,488, of which 1,146 use steam-engines, the total horse-power 
of which is 15,033. They employ 43,209 hands, and the approx- 
imate total value of lands, buildings, machinery and plant is^ 
£8,044,296. 

Nor is New South Wales behind its younger colony in the ex- 
tent and value of its manufactures, as we saw by the excellent shov; 
made of their products in the Colonial Court. We find that in 
the yeor 1881 there were, in connection with agricultural matters,, 
178 establishments, employing 3,371 hands ; working on raw 
materials tlie production of the pastoral interest, 331 establish- 
ments, employing 3,380 hands ; manufacture of food of which 
the raw material is not the produce of agriculture and of articles 
of drink, &c., 316 establishments, employing 2,237 hands ; build- 
ing materials and plastic manufactories, 941 establishments, 
emplojdng 6,689 hands ; machine manufactories, brass, lead, and- 
iron works, 204 establishments, emploving 3,142 hands miscel- 
laneous ^vorks and manufactories, 1,066 establishments, employ- 
ing 13,844 hands. At the close of the year 1881 there •were in- 
operation in New South Wales 166 mills for grinding and dress- 
ing grain, employing 8,025 horse-power, 403 stones, and 703^ 
hands. With an abundant supply of the finest wheat produced in 
the north, it will be readily luiderstood that the southern colonies 
are able to manufacture biscuits of the most excellent quality s: 
those sent out by the Melbourne firms are to our taste preferable 
to the make of the well-known firm of Huntley and Palmer, and 
should be speeially acceptable to Indian consumers. 

The two great industries, however, which we believe will form- 
the basis of a future important trade between Australia and 
India are those of preserved meats and wines. Copper and t in- 
have already assumed large proportions in the customs returns 
relating to Australian trade, and iu the event of a more direct line 
of steamers being established than that lii Ceylon, there can- 
fee; no, doubt the tmde in these largely consumed metals will 
steadily increase. The tin of Tasmania and New South Whales 
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•k pronouttGed equal to the best reaching India from the Straits, 
and as yet the workings of these ores in the colonies are quite 
in their infancy, A direct line of steamers to Calcutta would so 
far reduce the charges on those articles, as to enable them to 
’Compete succesfiilly with the products of other mines, a result 
which there is very little doubt will be the outcome of the 
Calcutta Exhibition. 

Possessing as they do such great facilities for the successful 
•rearing of stock of all descriptions, it can readily be understood 
that the colonies of the South are able to cater for the meat 
supply of a large portion of the world. Great Britain has long 
been an excellent custonaer for preserved meats, and more recently 
-of carcasses shipped in refrigerating chambers, which have gener- 
ally found a profitable market. In England, however, these con- 
signments have to compete with shipments from Canada, tlie 
United States and South America. The result is that the returns 
are not so remunerative as might otherwise have been the case: 
were shipments to be made to India, no such competition would be 
•encountered, while, on the other hand, the shorter voyage would 
be in favour of the new enterprise. When we state that meat 
;can be placed on board ship by the carcass in refrigerating cham- 
bers for as little as a penny a pound, it only remains to calculate 
the attendant charges of freight, ice-house, landing and selling 
in Calcutta, which are not likely to amount to more than a hun- 
•dred per cent on first cost: this calculation would make it ap- 
pear that the very finest of Australian beef and mutton may 
be sold here at three pence or thereabouts, and yet leave a sufficient 
profit to the shipper. That there will be some early preju- 
dice against the use of Australian beef and mutton, just as 
there has been in England, we are quite prepared to find. We 
know that even fiomestice servants were for a long time opposed 
to the use of Australian beef sent home in tins, although their 
masters and mistresses were Gonsuming it ; and to the present 
time this unaccountable prejudice continues, though to a much 
less extent. What may be the opinion of Indian residents in re- 
gard to Australian preserved or frozen meat, has yet to be ascer- 
tained ; for, beyond a few isolated cases, no trial has yet been 
made. The first opportunity was afforded after the juries on pre- 
served meats in the Exhibition had completed their comparison 
ef the various descriptions presented to them, and even these were 
not on a sufficient scale to determine the feeling, or rather the 
taste, of the public in the matter. The question, however, will 
be very much influenced by the matter of price, and so far as frozen 
meat is concerned, there is no doubt that the Australian colonies 
can lay down carcasses at a lower figure than that at which 
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local supplies can be procured, and arrangements could readily be 
made to supply Australian meat for the use of the troops, and in 
time, no doubt, the supply of families could be included in the 
business. 

There is a matter connected with the consumption of beef in 
this country which is well worth the consideration of Govern- 
ment in its bearing on the agricultural interest : we allude to 
the decrease in the herds of the country by murrain and famines, 
which, supplemented by continued daily slaughter for the 
supply of our households with food, not only promises to assume 
very serious proportions in time, but is the means of curtail- 
ing the supply of cattle manure already at an exceptionally 
low ebb. The people of this country have been agitating for 
a cessation of >slaughter of cows on religious grounds : this 
movement might be justified on economic grounds, inasmuch as 
every ,cow slaughtered for the table is a means of lessening future 
increase in herds already too much reduced in numbers by sick- 
ness and death. The cattle of an agricultural country form a 
very material source of its prosperity, and if our Government 
can be induced to regard this question of cattle supply for 
agricultural operations in a proper light, it will lend all the 
encouragement in its power to the liberal importation of 
butchers’ meat from the Southern Colonies as the best means of 
economising the cattle resources of this country. A calculation 
of the number of animals yearly slaughtered for the supply 
of troops alone would, we feel convinced, show some very import- 
ant figures. 

We are without any data in connection with imports of pre- 
served meats into British India, but, no doubt, they are already 
considerable. It is not our object, however, to look to supplant- 
ing such supplies by imports from Australia: there are never- 
theless other articles drawn, to a great extent, from foreign 
Sources, which might readily be taken from the colonies. 

The following are some of the imports to which we allude, 
shewing what the extent of these were from all countries in 
1880-81, and what proportion of the total was drawn from the 
Australian Colonies: — 

I mpoTts into India in 1880-81 


Coal 

tons 

Prom all 
Countries, 

712,320 ... 

tons 

Prom 

Australia. 

2,948 

Horses 

... No. 

3,475 ... 

No. 

3,920 

Wines ... 

... galls. 

48 O 5953 «•« 

galls. 

2,850 

Butter and Cheese 

... lbs. 

669,161 ... 

lbs. 

34,936 

Copper " 

... tons 

4,927 ... 

tons 

342 

^oap 

... Cwts. 

24,565 ... 

Cwts. 

344 

Preserved fruits and vegetables,,, S 

487,980 ... 

£ 

30T 
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Imports into Ir\dia in 1 880-81 — (Continued.) 


Wool 

... fbs 

Prom all 
Countries. 

87,273 T 

From 

Australia, 

Tin 

.4. tons. 

1,544 1 


Bacon and Ham 

.4. ifcs 

593,681 y 

nil 

Boots and Shoes 

... ^ 

49,867 I 

■ ■ : 

Saddlery 

... £ 

25,375 J 



Australia would have no difficulty is providing all the coal, 
copper and tin required by India, and ten times the number of 
horses at present imported into the country if needed. Her 
means of supplying farm and dairy produce are almost boundless, 
for her flocks and herds are ever on the increase. We read in 
the official handbook for New South Wales that All the 
fruits of northern and southern Europe are grown with success. 
The orange is cultivated most extensively, the area so planted 
being 6,7164 acres in 1882-3, while the fruit gathered amounted 
to 4,97B,829 dozens. As many as 10,000 oranges have been 
obtained from individual trees. Oranges are largely exported 
to the neighbouring Colonies, and many proprietors of orangeries^ 
who began life in a very small way, have realized a fortune. The 
olive, caper, fig, strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry, currant, custard- 
apple, guava, banana, arachis nut, almond^ passion-fruit, loquat, 
quince, plum, nectarine, pear, apple, and peach, all thrive. 
Gardena and orchards covered in 1882-3 an area of 17,060J 
acres. Fruit is cheap, and is consumed in large quantities by 
all classes. Grapes for table use covered an area of 1,1 50 1 
acres, and the quantity picked 'was I,440J tons. Fortunately 
phylloxera is yet unknown in this Colony.” 

This has reference to but one of the Southern colonies. 
In Victoria and Tasmania fruit is perhaps still more abundant 
and of exceeding size, and exceptionally fine flavor. That fruit 
may be largely imported into India in ice chambers as well in 
as in the form of preserves and jams, there is no doubt. Mr. 
Bosisto, in his Lecture on Australia, said : Dealing with the 

question of food-supply alone, it well be seen that Australia is 
in a particularly good position. In the matter of cultivation, 
South Australia, with an area of 903,425 square miles, has 2| 
millions of acres under crop ; New South Wales, possessing a 
territory to the ex:tent of 309,175 square miles, has 733,528 
acres ; while Victoria, with 87,884 s(mare miles, has no less than 
24 millions of acres in cultivation. In respect to wheat and 
other cereals, we can hardly expect to supply India, herself a 
great grain-producing country, but such commodities as sugar, 
flour, and wines can be furnished to any extent.” He went 
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on to say in regard to otiier industries of this colony, (and 
his remarks ar-e equally applicable to New South Wales and South 
Australia} — Her naanufaetiires are extensive, full of the latest 
machine improvements :: her artisans do not lack either know- 
ledge, intelligence, or industry : her merchants and commercial 
men will bear comparison for upright conduct, strict probity 
and liberal considerations in all business relations with any 
elsewhere. The yearly increasing magnitude of her resources.^ 
both in raw materials and manufactured goodSj gives her the 
power to go outside and enter into the other markets. Her rise 
and progress during the past three ^ decades ' have been not only 
rapid, but her people are settled and fixed ; no desire to seek 
^ fresh fields or pastures new ; " the sequence follows — her 
industries and manufactures are firmly established, there is no 
desire therefore to keep her peoples' industrial labour confined 
within the radius of the Australian group ; for^ notwithstanding 
the variations of the tariff of the several Colonies, and the prin- 
ciples which have guided each one in its separate policy, yet each 
is fully alive to the value and to the necessity of opening up 
markets kii other countries far the disposal of their products and 
manufactures/' 

III regard to one industry alone, that of leather, the colonies 
have made great and rapid strides ; their supplies of hides are 
necessarily very large and of fine quality, and they have secured 
the services of some of the best workmen from Europe. To 
an unprofessional eye the boots, shoes, portmanteaux, dressing 
cases, &c., shewn amongst the Australian exhibits would bear 
comparison with similar articles from England and were, no doubt, 
scarcely inferior to them in make and quite equal in materiaL 
Were proof of this needed, it would be found in the number of first 
class awards obtained, not merely for wines and agricultural and food 
products, but for a vsuriety of manufactured articles. In the depart- 
ment of printing and binding a gold medal attested the excellence of 
the work performd by the Government printer in Sydney. 

Vine cultivation and wine-making are now settled and largely 
encouraged industries in the Southern Colonies, one colony 
alone producing as much wine as India imports from all parts 
of the world. Nor is it in only one or two descriptions of wines that 
Australian vignerons have distingushed themselves, for we find in the 
Australian courts of the Calcutta Exhibition ^Svines light and dry, 
fruity and full-bodied, sparkling and clear, bouquets delicate and 
rich: there are at least over seventy exhibitors: the lists of wines in 
the different catalogues of the several Courts contain burgundy^ 
claret, chasselas, hermitage, reisling, sauterne, sauvignon, hock, 
muscatel, mataro, Pedro Ximines, pol't, sherry, and lust though not 
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tBe least, ebampagne/'^ Tbrourghotat tbe eoloBies tbe anBiial pro- 
duction of wine cannot now be h&s than a million and a ball 
gallons.. 

Eeealling the fact that the wines of Australia have passed tlaroiigb 
©ne of the most trying ordeals possible^ the test of competi- 
tion at the wine exhibition of Bordeaux, in 188^2, and that they 
came out with a very high eulogium on their character and quality,^ 
it cannot fail to be conceded that tbe vignerons of those colonies- 
deserve tbe utmost credit for their efforts in wine-maldng. The 
Bordeaux judges pronounced the wines shown on that occasion 
far superior to those usually met with in Europe, although not 
equal in quality to the superior vintages of France. With a 
little longer experience in regard to the blending of vine products, 
with a little more attention to some minor details in the manage- 
ment of their wines during tlie various processes, it is thought 
that the wine-growers of the Southern Colonies will before long 
take a very high position in the markets of the world.. 

■ In the official handbook for New South Wales we are re- 
minded that ^*The judges of wine at the late Sydney Inter- 
national Exhibition, consisting of representatives from every 
wine-producing country in the world, recorded a unanimou-s 
©pinion to the effect that Austalian wines are, on the whole,, 
excellent in quality, and destined to enter into successful com- 
petition in the markets of Europe. One of the judges com- 
pared the Talleys of the Hunter and the Paterson with those 
of the Gironde and the Garonne, from which the best French 
wines are obtained, stating that as the climate and soil of the 
former are both favourable to wine production, the wines made 
in the Colony will every year become more like the celebrated 
vintages of France. The yield of wine has averaged from 
300 gallons to 700 gallons per acre, though certain kinds of 
grapes have produced over 1,000 gallons per acre. The area 
of land occupied by vines in 1882 was 4,448 acres;, the quantity 
of wine produced from 26,281 acres being 543,506 gallons, and 
of brandy 3,522 gallons/^ 

That Australia can supply good and pure wines at a low cost 
suitable for consumption in India, we have full proof in the ex- 
cellence and cheapness of its clarets, hermitages, reislings, sauterneS' 
and hocks, the best of which are to be had of mature age at 
four rupees the gallon ; while more ordinary kinds are obtain- 
able at half that figure. Whether it is good policy on the part 
of Australian vignerons to multiply the varieties of their wines in 
preference to aiming at the production of a fewer number of quali- 
ties may be open to questio n. It does n ot follow that their soil 
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arid climate are equally favourable for every description, even 
through the produce of apecial vines brought from their respec- 
tive homes in France, Germany or Spain, where wine-makers con- 
fine their attention to the cultivation of vines found to be most 
suited to their localities. It may perhaps ultimately come to this in 
Australia. 

Looking at these colonies as a home for retired Indian civil and 
military oflBcers, the climate of the Great South Land forms 
an important element in our consideration, for it is not enough 
tliat the cost of living is low, and the means for educating 
children ample. As a matter of fact^ the climate of the colo- 
nies is most favourable to human life. We have long known 
that in the bush the traveller could sleep out in “ the open with 
impunity : Mr. Bosisto, of Victoria, in the lecture he recently 
delivered, informs us that this is due to the presence of a plant 
peculiarly Australian. It belongs to the natural order Myrtacese, 
and is altogether distinct from any other tribe. This is the gum 
tree or eucalyptus, comprising about a hundred and fifty distinct 
species, and forming four-fifths of the vegetation of that island 
continent. Everywhere they are to be found : on hills, in open 
plains, in creeks, often attaining an altitude of four hundred feet. 
As - the discoverer of the many valuable properties contained in 
the leaves of this tree, Mr. Bosisto is well qualified to speak of their 
great value : — he says; ‘^most of the leaves of the different species 
are full of oil-cells visible to the naked eye. The leaves have sto- 
mata, or breathing pores on each side, and the petiole, or leaf- 
stalk, performs an interesting action by turning one side or the 
other constantly to the direct rays of the sun, or, if these are ob- 
structed by cloud or by night, to the warm currents of air existing. 
Under this operation a continued leaf action of absorption and ex- 
halation is going on. The leaves of these trees are very abundant ; 
and in every one hundred pounds of leaves in the chief species, 60 
ounces, or three imperial pints of a pure volatile oil is obtained ; 
other kinds give less in quantity, but the average may be given at 
20 ounces. Owing to this leaf action in the air, there is a daily 
giving off of an enormous amount of this volatile vapour through- 
oiit a large portion of Australia. The forests of Australia are full 
of this aromatising odour, and it is felt by every one travelling in 
the bush ; the chemical effect of all this is, that there is set up a 
continued supply of ozone which leads to a healthy and vigorous 
atmosphere. Taking these things into consideration, it is not diffi- 
cult to form the belief that Australia, as a whole, has the finest 
climate in the world.^^ 

It may be worth while for the colonists to pause in the wholesale 
destruction of these splendid timber producers, and take some steps 
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for tbe planting of young trees to replace the health-givers that 
are daily being removed from the face of the country, as exten- 
sive denudation might result inimically to the salubrity of these 
colonies. The Victorian Court of the Calcutta Exhibition contain- 
ed some most interesting exhibits of medicinal preparations from 
this valuable tribe of trees the properties of which are now well 
established and recognized by medical practitioners in all parts 
of tlie world. These comprise renaedial agents for both inter- 
nal and external use. 

Having noticed the principal articles of Australian produce 
suitable for an Indian trade, we may turn to those products of 
this country of which the Australian colonies are consumers, with 
a view to learn the prospects of an export trade hence to the 
South. We find the following as the values of Indian produce en- 
tered at the Custom House as shipped to Australian ports, in 
the two periods indicated below;— 


Gunny Bags, power- loom-made 
Do. hand made 
Jute, raw 
Hice 

Castor Oil 
Coffee 
Tea 




1877-8 



1880-1 

239,772 


£ 

251,129 

8,716 

••• 

H 

9,981 

ll,(i98 


ff 

7,893 

30,638 

• ## 

ff 

44,318 

46,801 


9t 

56,763 

11,294 


99 

7,047 

1,942 

*«« 

ff 

42,992; 

shipped 

to 

the . 

Australian 


These are the articles hitherto 


demand for many other goods and wares, the produce of Upper 
India. The art-ware, rugs, embroidery, and even much of the 
ordinary matting produced in such quantity and so cheaply in 
the North-West Provinces, would all find a market down South 
and though such merchandise might not at first come up to a 
large amount, it would help to build up a trade in the future 
that would be beneficial to both countries. 

Tea is an article capable of great things in the future. The 
demand for it has much increased since the year of the Melbourne 
Exhibition, and though the results of the trade have not been 
quite satisfactory, it is believed that if smaller packages were 
resorted to, it would find more favour amongst the class'^of traders 
who could do most to extend its consumption. Surely Indian 
tea should find favour in preference to the low qualities shipped 
to Australia from the ports of China. Coffee appears to be 
taken chiefly from Java, but this article of produce might go 
down from India in far larger quantities with the aid of "^direct 
steam communication. 

This question brings us to the consideration of the highly 
important subject which is now engaging much attention in 
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the colonies down south — the great need which exists for a line 
of steamers to ply between the Australian ports and India without 
shifting cargo. It is felt that so long as goods from and to 
Australia have to be landed at Colombo and to be re-shipped on 
other vessels, with a delay of from ten to fourteen days and fre- 
quently much more, it is Tain to look for any material increase 
in the trade between these two points. Full cargoes may not be 
at once forthcoming both waySj but we feel confident that be- 
fore a few years have elapsed^ such a trade will assume im- 
portant dimensions. That the colonists are confident of ihin, 
we may take for granted from the action of the Sydney and 
other comnuiiiiies in having already formed a Company for the 
purpose of opening a direct trade with India. This it is proposed 
to do by means of steamers to leave every month from Sydney, 
proceeding south vid Melbourne and Adelaide, thence to Ceylon 
and Madras, where it is believed a certain amount of cargo and 
passengers would be obtainable, and so on to Calcutta. Tlie re- 
turn voyage would be also by way of Madras and Ceylon, but from 
the latter poH the steamers would proceed to Singapore and Bata- 
via vid Torres StraitS,to Brisbane and Sydney. A communication 
has been made by the promoters of this scheme to the various 
Chambers of Commerce in the East, with the view of ascertaining 
what amount of support may be looked for in regard to shares as 
well as in the business to be found for such a line of steamers. It 
is probable that the task of floating this company will mainly 
devolve upon the Colonies who possess the necessary energy and 
capital for the purpose. In the Presidency cities of India so 
Huich capital has been invested in local undertakings, and the 
financial operations of the Government have caused such a 
stringency in the money market, that little aid can be reckoned upon 
in those quarters, however sanguine Calcutta merchauts and plan- 
ters may be as to the results of such an enterprise as the pro- 
posed company. That h will be floated and that it will prove 
a success, can hardly be doubted by those who know the energy 
whi^bh the colonists of Australia bring to bear upon every enterprise 
they take in hand, and how much there is of trade for future 
mutual development. 

The intercourse of British India with the Colonies, taking 
its produce and providing labour for its surplus population, ha.s 
grown during the last decade to important proportions. Ceylon 
was the first of these to employ Indian coolies in the culti- 
vation of its plantations, though long prior to that date (18S7) 
rice, curry stuffs and native cloths had been taken to the spicy 
island in quantities. The importation of rice into Ceylon has 
grown 'to about six millions of bushels, notwithstanding the 
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efforts of tbe local Government to render the colony indepen- 
dent of foreign food supply, by the encouragement of irrigation 
works, on which large sums have been expended and often 
with good results. The total value of Indian imports forms an im- 
portant feature of the connection which has so long existed 
between the island and the neighbouring continent : scarcely less 
important from another point of view is the employment given 
to coolies from the Madras Presidency by the coffee, tea and 
cocoa planters of Ceylon, as may be seen by ofiScial documents 
puhiished from time to time. Emigration, indeed, to British 
and foreign colonies is a means of providing many thousands of 
tlie spare populations of India with profitable employment, 
and of enabling them to bring back to their native land, after 
a lapse of years, sums of money the result of savings sufficient 
to enable them to settle on land as prosperous cultivators. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in reviewing the state 
of emigration for 1882 remarks on the great difference in the 
savings of returned coolies from British and Foreign Colonies, 
It appears from the report in question that the 1,501 who 
returned during the year from Demerara, brought hack with 
them Es, 3,54,898, which comes to an average of Rs. 236 per 
head. The savings of the 74 returned emigrants from Natal 
amounted to Rs. 8,846, which gives an average of Rs. 119. The 
smallest aggregate savings made in . any colony were those 
made by the 71 coolies who returned from St. Vincent ; their 
balance at the bankers amounted tp Rs. 6,832, or Rs. 96 per 
man. In comparison with these figures we find the following 
was the state of things as regards the three French colonies 
of Martinique, Guadaloupe and Reunion, from whicli emigrants 
returned to India during the year. From Martinique there 
came back 46 coolies, who brought with them Rs. 2,720, that 
is, an average of Rs. 59; from Guadaloupe there returned 169 
coolies with Rs. 10,000, also an average of Rs. 59 : and from 
Reunion 37 coolies with 1,475, an average of Rs, 39 per man. 
These figures show that the emigrants to Demerara had the 
chance of coming back to India with nearly four times the 
savings of emigrants to Guadaloupe or Martinique, and the 
emigrants to St. Vincent with nearly twice as much. 

The circumstances under which emigration to Ceylon is carried 
on renders it somewhat difficult to ascertaiti the precise 
savings of the Tamil labourers remitted to their families or 
brought back with them on their persons, as the journey 
is so easy that many of them return to the mainland 
whence they went at all seasons of the year. It was ascer- 
tained, however, that during the year 1882 there were remitted 
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from Ceylon by Government money orders not less than Es. 
250,000, a sure and certain proof of their good employment and 
fair treatment in that island, where the happiest relations have 
always prevailed between the planters and their coolies. 

If the specimens of produce in the CeyloUj Mauritius, Singapore 
and British Guiana Courts of the Exhibition were not of great 
extent or variety, the planters of those colonies have at any rate 
shewn much care in the selection of their exhibits, the excellence 
of whichi has been attested by the verdict of judges in the dif- 
ferent classes. The coffee, spices, cocoa and oils from Ceylon 
have obtained a larger proportion of first class certificates than 
have been awarded any other country or colony, in proportion 
to the number of their exhibits ; whilst Mauritius and the Straits 
Settlements have fully maintained their old repute as producing 
countries. 

In the official handbook to the British Guiana Court, we 
find the following remarks on the subject of return coolies and 
their well earned savings : “ The political economist, who sees 
the return ships carrying back to Calcutta the well seasoned hands 
with the large snms of money and jewellery, cannot but feel 
a pang to see this transfer of wealth and man-power from a 
new country with only three inhabitants to the square mile, 
to a country which is notoriously over populated. This feeling 
is natural enough on the part of the Demerara colonists, but 
the Indian authorities cannot fail to regard with satisfaction the 
investment of this returned capital and labour in the soil of 
India. To the island of Ceylon the emigration is entirely volun- 
tary. Tamil coolies with their wives and children flock over 
unsought and unaided, certain of finding employment, and knowing 
well the care that is bestowed upon them in times of sick- 
ness as well as in health. A costly staff of medical attendants and 
well found hospitals are at their service in any emergency, and so 
well are they located, that many thousands of them have perma- 
nently settled in the country as cultivators of the soil on their 
0wn account in the enjoyment of a permanent prosperity. 

It is clear that the exchange of labour and produce in some 
instances, and of labour alone in others, between India and the 
Colonies of Great Britain, is productive of unmixed good, and 
in this view the Indian authorities will act wisely in encouraging 
emigration to the Straits Settlements, Fiji, Perak and Queensland, 

: In the latter colony, where the sugar industry is attaining such 
large proportions, the services of coolies from the Madras Presi- 
dency would be of the utmost benefit to both countries, and at the 
same time help to draw closer the ties which exist between the 
colonists of the Great South Land and the people of this country^ 
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a coDSummation in which we are all deeply interested. That 
the southern colonies will before long form one great and power- 
ful Federation there can be no doubt. A still more extensive and 
powerful Federation between the eastern and southern depen- 
dencies of Great Britain looms in the future. The day will 
come when England’s Indian possessions, powerful in their new 
developments, and the Australian federation will become united 
as a great federal power available in any time of England’s 
need, and together form a bulwark against the common enemies 
of the parent State, rejoicing in the work and proud of the duty. 

JOHH 


Abt* VlII-THE PRIMITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF FIRE. 

T he previous article was ou fire-makiag as a test of race. 

We there attempted to show that resemblances ia the 
modes of kindling new fire, such as were practised of old among 
the so-called Aryan nations, cannot be alleged in proof of ethni- 
cal relationship, but sprang out of certain fundamental instincts 
common to mankind at large. Our object in the present article 
is to apply the same line of argument to the opinions which 
have been held regarding the nature and functions of the 
element itself. We hope to be able to show, that the unani- 
mity which has prevailed on these points among nations alleged to 
be Aryan is not, as some maintain, the relic of an old tradition 
peculiar to the first inhabitants of the Ox us, but the outcome 
of a primitive philosophy, in which all nations, Aryan and 
non-Aryan alike, have had an equal degree of share. 

The main headings, under which it , is proposed to describe 
the old philosophy of fire, are the following : — 

(1.) Fire as the soul or life of animals and plants and of 
the entire universe ; 

(2.) As the symbol and safeguard of the collective life 
of tribes or states ; 

(3.) As the source of health and purity to persons and 
things ; 

(4) As the abode and characteristic of gods and godlike 
men. 

It must be premised, however, that in the consideration of 
these subjects fire cannot be dissociated from the sun, its great 
storehouse and representative unit in the upper world. The 
descent of fire from the sky is the burden of many of the 
myths by which savage and barbarous races have explained 
to their own minds the origin of earthly flames. The Natchez 
of the New World have (or had till lately) a perpetual fire, 
which their lawgiver, the Sun himself, brought down with him 
(as they believed) from his own celestial sphere.^ In every 
form of Sun-worship fire is almost the only medium through 
which offerings are made, and the chief symbol which prayers 
are addressed. The Vedic hymns, the most ancient extant poetry 
of the Hindus, expressly tell us that Agni (fire) has three 
separate existences, — as the sun in heaven, as lightning in the 

^ Great DemU of America^ by Abb^ Em. Domenecb, VoL If, p. 419: 
edit. 2860. 
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atiiiospliere, aud as ordiaarj fire oa the earth. la the younger 
Edda, the hearth-fire is called the sun in the house ; and m 
most literatures the sun is spoken of as the central hearth of 
the world. So when men had found out the method of making 
fire by the concentration of the solar rays, this only verified what 
had long been instinctively felt, that the same fire burns in the 
immbiest hut and in the highest sky. 


To us, as to the ancestors of mankind in the remotest 
past, religion is or aims at becoming an explanation of tlie 
universe. One of the first great problems which the fathers 
oi speculation attempted to solve was the mystery of generation 
and creation ; and the almost universal answer given to the 
question was that fire is the element which constitutes the essence 
oi life and animates the entire fabric of nature. This doctrine^ 
though it has become a commonplace in our own day, was a 
less obvious fact to primitive men j and it is the foundation of 
must uf the other tiieories which have been held in connection 
with the philosophy of fire. In the Vedic hymns, sung by the 
old sages of India some 4,000 years ago, the expression of this 
belief is very abundant and distinct. Fire or heat under the 
name of Agni, (the Fire-god in its widest sense,) is said to be 

the life of plants, and of ail that flies, walks, stands, or moves ; 
{Rig Veday X, 88, 4 — 10). In the character of the two 
Asvins, the twin deities of dawn, the Fire-god is said to place the 
germ of reproduction in all creatures {Rig Veda, I, 157; 5). In 
the character o-f Siirya, the sun, he is the atman, the soul 
or animating principle of all thinge moving and stationary,*' 
{Rig Veda, VII, 60, 2), As Savitri, another deity of the sun, 
he is “ the generator, the lord of vivifying powder, and puts on 
ail forms,” that is, manifests himself in every kind of living form, 
being himstif formless {Rig Veda, V, 81, 5). As Phshah, a deity 
presiding over rain ard sunshine, he is ‘‘the nourisher," the 
feeder of men, the fertilizer of fields, and multiplier of flocks 
{Rig Veda, VI, 58, 1). As Indra, the supreme god of the Indian 
sky, he is the eye of all moving things,” the lord of lightning, 

* See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. Y, p. 206. The same kind of identi- 
fication was applied to water. Thus in the Vedic hymns Varuna, “ the 
encompasser,” was origiiiaHy a god of sky, and as such the regent of light 
and rain. Gradually he came to be especially regarded as the regent of 
the aerial oceau, which was believed to be a counterpart to the ocean 
below. In the Epic poems (HimS-yana and Mah§.bh4rata), Yaruna’s con- 
nection with the sky has been broken off entirely, and he there figures 
as tlie god of the lower ocean, like the Greek Poseidon or the JKoman 
Neptune. 
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and giver of force, energy, and victory to gods and men {Rig 
Veda, X, 102, 12). In one of the prose legends of the Vedio 

age, Agni, having no settled abode and being troubled where to 
find rest, takes refuge in the human body, and enters into a 
leag\ie with man to reside there as the guardian of his life in 
both worlds ; (Satapatha Brahmana, II, S, S, 1.) ^ 

In the creed and speculations of the ancient Persians, man was 
considered a microcosm, and every element in his composition 
was supposed to have come from a similar element in the uni- 
verse, to which it was to return at the time of death, and from 
which it was to be again restored at the general resurrection of 
the dead At that time men will demand the bone from the 
spirit of earth, the blood from the water, the hair from the 
plants, and the life from fire/* In the Vendiddd ^ — the oldest 
extant liturgy of the same people,— it was specially revealed by 
the supreme being (Ahura Mazda) to his great high priest and 
exponent (Spitama Zarathrasta) that ‘‘ fire kills no man ’* ; for 
it was not the fire that killed, but the will of Destiny. In the 
Bnndahis, or 'traditional history of the creation, we are told that 
from the beginning there were five diSerent kinds of fire 
‘Hhe fire which shoots up before Ahura Mazda, the lord ; the 
fire which is in the bodies of men and animals ; the fire 
which is in plants ; the fire Yfi^zist, which is in a cloud and 
stands opposed to the demon in conflict ; and the fire 
Speuist which they keep in use in the world.*' The first (as 
the text goes on to say,) is fire only in its purest and most 
spiritual state, — a fire such as is seen by men only with the 
eye of faith : the second (animal fire) consumes both food and 
water ; the third (plant fire) consumes water only ; the fourth 
(lightning) consumes neither food nor water; the fifth and last 
(earthly fire) consumes food (fuel) only. Tlie business of the 
third fire which is called the ‘‘ Good-diffuser ** is said to consist in 
the digestion of the food, the sleeping of the body, and the 
brightening of the eyes/* 

* These quotations are all collected from different parts of Muir's 

Samkrit Texts. In this great work the author’s plan is simply to ana- 
lyse the contents of the Vedas and present them to the reader in a 
condensed and convenient form, leaving him for the most part to draw 
his own conclusions. I am myself therefore responsible for the inter- 
pretation given in the text, by which life-giving properties are ascribed 
to the various Sky-gods in virtue of their implied connection with A«-ni 
the Fire-god. ® 

t The first quotation is from Bundahis, XXX, 6 (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. V, p. 123). The second is from YendUdd, Fargard V. 33 
Books, vol. IV. p. 51). The third is from Bundahis, Chap. XVI f 
1, (Vol. V, pp. 61-2). The fourth is from BundaMs, Chap, XI 3 (Voi Y 

pp. 184-6), I ? > 
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If fire is the element by which life is diffused through the 
bodily frame, the eye is the organ in which the expression of 
life is centered. In Japan, there is a god named Fudo, who 
has the reputation of giving siglit to the blind ; and his effigy 
has been described by an eye-witness as that of a flame-sur- 
rounded idol/’ In Tartar legends horses of divine extraction are 
said to make the rocks melt like wax, by simply looking at 
them. In Hindu legend, Kamadeva, the god of love, was re- 
duced to ashes by a flash of angry fire darted from the central 
eye of the three-eyed Shiva. By the opening of the same eye, 
it is said that the world will some day be destroyed with fire.^ 
In the poetic Edda fire gleams forth from the eyes of 
Brynhikl, when she beholds the wounds of Sigurd,” her slaughtered 
warrior. When the life-flame has become extinct, it is in the 
cold and fixed eye of the dead that the death-demon takes up 
his seat. The re-appearance of the dead Samuel before the 
affrighted Saul is thus described by an English poet : — 

Earth yawned; he stood the centre of a cloud ; 

Light changed its hue retiring from his shroud, 

Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye ; 

His hand was withered and his veins were dry. 

Byra-Cs Behrew Melodies, 

In the mythology of the Greeks, Prometheus, who stole fire 
from the sky, was sometimes regarded not merely as the bene- 
factor but also as the creator of mankind. As such he is 
said to have moulded figures of clay after his own image, and 
then to have put into them the spark of life, which became 
hereditary in their offspring. The ancient physiology, both in 
Greece and Eome, was summed up in the saying, corpus est 
terra^ anima est ignis. In the legends of ancient Rome it was 
said that Servius Tullius, one of the seven kings, had no earthly 
father, but was procreated by the household gods out of the 
fire of the hearth. The sentiment which dictated this legend was 
displayed much more forcibly in actual custom. In the house 


* The allusion to the Japanese Fudo is taken from Unheateyi Tracts in 
Japan. Yol. I, Letter 32, p. 353, by Miss Arabella Bird : Loudon, 1881. 
The allusion to Tartar horses is from EncycL Brit.., 9th edition, Article 
on Fire, note. The legend of the combustion of Kama-Deva is told in 
Mm^ana, Book I, near the end. In Sntapatha Brdhnana, XIY, 6, 2, 13, 
it is said that at the dissolution of the body, when the several parts ol 
the organism are dispersed to their appropriate elements, the eve returns 
to the sun. In the VendUdd Fargard, V, 13, it is directed that'‘‘ the dead 
shall be laid in the Da kina, or burial tower, with his eyes toward the 
sun.'^ In Plato's Republic, YI, 18, it is said : I regard the eye as poss- 

"‘essiug more affinity to the sun than any other organ.’" For the .Norse 
legend, see Thorpe’s Edda, Pt. II, p, 93. 
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of every citizen in Greek or Roman states the hearth was an 
altar^ upon which a fire, dedicated to the souls of ancestors (the 
Lares or household gods, as they were usually called), was kept 
constantly burning. This fire was never allowed to go out, so 
long as a son was born in each successive generation, who could 
perform the usual rites before the sacred flame. The extinction 
of the hearth implied the extinction of the household. The 
meals of the family were religious acts ; for the first morsel of 
every feast was given to Hestia, the goddess of the hearth, and 
no outsider except the honoured guest-friend was allowed to be 
present at such times. Similarly the Tunguz, Mongol, and 
Turki hordes in Central and Northern Asia, will not commence 
a meal without first throwing a morsel on the hearth as an ofter- 
iug to the life-god of the house. In West Africa, it is the 
custom to dedicate the hut to the fire-fetish. For this purpose 
an altar is erected within ; ofierings are thrown upon the flame^ 
and prayers are addressed to it that it may *‘live’’ there as 
the guardian of the house. It was declared by an Ojibway prophet 
to his fellow-tribesmen : — Know ye that the fire in your 
huts and the life in your bodies are one and the same thing.'’ 
In the same tribe, whenever a new-born child is brought into the 
house, a new fife is lighted. The very same custom exists among 
the Basutos of South Africa. The new fire thus lighted indicates 
the new life imported into the household, and the lighting of 
such fires is considered to be conducive to the child's health and 
longevity.^ 

Fire being the essence of life, death has been described as the 
going out of aflame. The death of Dasaratha, the father of the 
renowned Rama, is thus related by the Hindu poet : When all 

‘^capacities for enjoyment had been consumed, his life-flame 
“ went out, as the flame of a lamp expires in the morning when 
its oil has been spent." f Put out the light, and then put 
out the light," was the exclamation of Othello, as he extinguished 
the candle in Desdemona's chamber, so as to darken his soul 
to extinguish the life of Desdemona herself. I But words, which 


* The Mongol custom is alluded to in Tylor’s Primitwe Cultitre^ Vol. II, 
p, 254: edit. 1871 ; and the custom of West Africa in p. 253. The Ojibway 
custom is described in Great Deserts of America^ by Abb6 Em. Domenech, 
, Vol. II, p. 376; and the Basuto custom in Casalis* p. 267. The 

saying of the Ojibway prophet is quoted from the article on Fire by Eiie 
Eeclus, Brit. 9th edition, 

t XII, 1. 

X Othello^ Act V., Scene II, lines 10-14. Compare the exclamation of Mac- 
beth on receiving news of the Queen’s death ; ** Out, out, brief candle.” 
Act Y, Scene Y, line 23, 
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were iBtrodaced by Shakspeare for the sake of scenic effect, 
describe what really happens in every Barman’s house whenever 
a death occurs. When a Barman dies/’ says the late Captain 
Forbes, “ all the fires in the house are extinguished directly after 
the death, and fresh fire to light them witli must be bought 
with some betel-nut, tobacco, &;c/’ * At the nuptial ceremonies of 
the Chinese two large candles are kept burning all night in the 
wedding chamber. Should one or both of them go out 

during the night, such an event would indicate the premature 

death of one of the wedded pair. If the candles should burn, 
^‘out at about the same time, it is supposed that the couple 

will die at about the same period in the future. Should one 

** burn much longer than the other, it is inferred that one will long 
“survive the other.” f The word nirbdn (which means the 
going out of a flame) became the technical term in the Buddhist 
creed to express salvation ; for salvation in that creed consisted 
in the final extinction of the flame of personal existence. The 
church of Rome has employed the same figure, but to typify 
perdition. In the rites of this church the ceremony of putting 
out a lighted taper by throwing it on the ground symbolized 
the descent of the condemned soul into the smoke and darkness 
of eternal death. Thus when the prelates of England assembled 
to compel king Henry III to confirm the Great Charter, they 
stood around him holding lighted tapers in their hands, and 
after denouncing the severest penalties of the church against 
any one who should hereafter violate the Charter, they threw 
their tapers on the ground and exclaimed : — May the soul of 
every one who incurs this sentence so stink and corrupt in 

heirt 

The theory, by which earthly fire was identified with the soul or 
vital principle, was applied to the great luminary of the sky. In 
the religion of Egypt, one of the chief deities was Ra, who per- 
sonified the sun, the great storehouse of heavenly fire, from which, 
as from the fire of the Grecian Zeus, all the lesser flames of heaven 
and earth were said to emanate. There was no idol or material image 
of Ra in the great Sun-temple at Heliopolis. The only vi- 
sible symbol in which the life of the world was displayed to 
those who visited bis temple, was the solar disk with the tjrceus 
serpent entwined around it and rays of light ending in human 
hands, one of which offers the phallus (the great emblem of 
generative power ) to his worshippers. So, too, the Saxon and 
Norse Sun-god, Frea or Fro, to whose beneficent providence were 

^ British Bunna, Chap, IV, p. 94 ; edit. 1878. 
t Doolittle^s Social Life of the Chinese^ Chap. II, p. 64. edit. 1868, 
t Harness BistQ7'ij of England, in loco. 
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ascribed the fertilizing rains, the life-giving simshioe, and the 
blessings of fruitfulness and peace, was worshipped as the god of 
marriage, and represented by a phallus like the Egyptian Ra. ^ 
Sometimes Ra was represented as a hawk or sun-bird, like the 
Agni Garutmat of the Indian sky (that ‘Svell-winged celestial bird/' 
as the Vedas call him), or the eagle of the Olympian Zeus, or the 
colossal raven of the North American races, or tiie red swan 
of the Ojibways, or that lost and nameless bird of Hebrew my- 
thology, which '' takes the wings of the morning and sets in 
the uttermost parts of the sea,” (Psalm CXXXIX, 9). Hence in 
the burial vaults of ancient Egypt, the soul painted on the 
wall as hovering round the mummied form, which it intends to 
reanimate with a second life, is represented as a hawk with human 
head, that is, a miniatare sun illuminating the body of man. + 
Blood is the colour of fire, besides being one of the chief em- 
bodiments of life ; and hence in the religion of the Sun, blood 
has been one of the chief offerings made by the worshipper. Thus, 
the native hunting tribes of Brazil paid homage to the sun with 
birds’ feathers smeared with blood, preserving them in their cabins 
as guardians of the family life, and sprinkling them afresh from 
time to time with blood newly offered to the same deity. In 
the temples of Mexico the rising sun was welcomed every morn- 
ing of the year with the blast of trumpets, the smoke of incense, 
and drops of blood drawn from one of the priests’ own ears. 
In New Granada the holiest sacrifice that could be made by the 
priests of the Cbibclia tribe was the blood of a pure youth, 
daubed just before daylight on the peak of a mountain, so as to 
catch the first rays of the newly arisen sun, | In the great 


* The following passage is quoted by Mr. Kemble (Saxoiis in England^ 
Yol.I, Uhap Xir, p. 337), regarding Fro or Frioco, from an account given by 
Adam of Bremen: — “ Tertius (Dens) est Fricco, pacem voluptatemqus 
largiens mortalibus. Cnjus etiam simnlachrum fingunt ingenti Priapo.^^ And, 
in another place, the same Adam writes : nuptim celebrandm sint, sacri- 

ficia offernnt Fricconi.’^ 

The snaky and phallic emblems of Ra or Aten-Ea are described in 
pages 163-4 of Teile’s History of Me Egyptain Religion^ Triibner’s edit. 
i882„ The other sun-gods of Egypt were also symbolised by a phallus ; for 
('hem, see p. 80 and p. 219 : and for Amun, see p. 149. The same writer 
in p. 114 remarks that every sun-temple in Egypt had a phallus made of 
stone and gilded. 

' f The Egypt of the Pasi^ by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, |)iiblishecl by Kegan 
Paul & Co., 1881. , This author, however is not entirely responsible for "the 
colouring and interpretation given in the text. See also Tellers Religion of 
Egypt, p. 71. 

These three examples are taken from p, 261-3 of TyloFs Primitive 
Culture, 'Vol, II, edit. 1871. The interpretation of the blood offering is mj 
own. 
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national festival that nsed to be held in Mexico, in pre-Christian 
times, in honor of the Sun-god (Tezrcatlipoea), a beautiful youth, 
after being worshipped for one whole year as an incarnation of 
the sun and an emblem of his youthful vigour, was sacrificed by a 
priest dressed in a red or btood-coloured mantle. Wiule the 
youth was being immolated, his heart still quivering with life and 
dripping with blood was held up to the full blaze of the sun, and 
in this way the soul or life of the youth was rendered back to the 
god who gave it.^ The Thugs of India, (a sect of secret mur- 
derers, which has been lately suppressed), kept their dreadful 
instrument, the pickaxe, constantly turned towards the west as 
the region of darkness and death ; and the ceremony for con- 
secrating the pickaxe was declared invalid, if the shadow of any 
living thing fell upon itj while the consecrating ceremony was 
being performed. 

The examples hitherto quoted relate solely to animals and 
plants. But the maxim corpw anima est ignis was 

applied not merely to man himself, but to the entire physical 
universe. Arguing from the analogy of his own organism, man 
was led to regard tlie world of created things as one vast animal 
body, which drew life and sustenance from an omnipresent, all- 
permeating flame. It is common with modern pantheists and poets 
to speak vaguely of the soul of nature. But it was more suited 
to the capacities of primitive men to fix upon some visible 
force or element by which this soul could be defined and realized ; 
and the element usually chosen for the purpose was fire. By 
altering a single word, the celebrated couplet of Pope can be 
made to express the great physical doctrine of antiquity : 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and fire the soul. 

The leading thought of the Egyptian religion, the point at 
which all its rays converged in one focus of light, was the doctrine 


* The facts here related are given in Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico^ Voi 
I, p. 63: edit. 1860. The explanation of the sacrifice is my own. Mr! 
Prescott’s own interpretation is that “ the tragic story of this’' prisoner is 
the type of hutuan destiny, which,, brilliant at its commencement, too 
often clo=>es in sorrow and disaster.” As the youth in question was avowed- 
ly an emblem and incarnation of the sun,, the worshippers of the sun-god 
could scarcely have paid their patron deity a worse compliment. Such au 
interpretation is not merely antagonistic to the very aim and meaning of the 
sacrifice, but is opposed to what Mr. Prescott himself has said in page 62 
of the same chapter : “ the highest place in the future world was reserved 
as in most warlike nations,, for the heroes who fell in battle, or m sacrifice. 
They passed at once into the presence of the sun, whom they accompanied 
with songs and choral dances, in his bright progress through the heavens.’^ 
t Illustrations of the History and Fractices of the Thugs, n 46 : edit. 
Loudon, 1837. ^ 
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of cosmic fire. *‘The Goddess Neith,” says Dr. Teile/4ike all 
the other deities of Northern Egypt, is a personification of the 
heavenly fire. She represented the cosmic fire, hidden, myste- 
rious, to which all that is owes its existence.'" The epithets, by 
which Neith and the other deities or powers representing the 
soul of nature are commonly described, are ‘‘ the young-old/' 
“ lord of the long times/" “ the first-existing,” “ the lord of cen- 
turies” — all of which indicate that the subtle creative flame 
which animates the body of nature was the oldest and first of 
elements. The speculations of the ancient Hindus bore a close 
resemblance to this doctrine. 

In the Vedic hymns Agni is said “ to have stretched out the heaven 
and the earth, to have illuminated the primeval darkness, to have 
“ caused the sun to ascend the sky, to have made all that flies, or 
walks, or stands or moves In the old religion of Persia the 
creation and orderly arrangement of the world were ascribed to 
Ahura Mazda, the all-creative spirit,” the essence of wliose na- 
ture consisted of fire and light “ He first created, by means of 
“ his own inherent fire, the multitude of celestial bodies, and 
“ through his intellect the good creatures, governed by the inborn 
“ good mind. When my eyes beheld thee, the essence of truth, 
the creator of life, who manifests his life in bis works, tlien I 
“ knew thee to be the primeval spirit, thou Mazda.’"t The fire 
called Asha Vahista, which specially represented the fixity and 
order of the world, is invariably spoken of as Ahura Mazda’s 


* These remarks as to the cosmogonic character of Aglii had been writ- 
ten before I bad seen Religions of India^ by A. Bartli, who in Chap. 1 
p, 10., has thus described the functions of the Vedic Agni ; “ He begets the 
“gods, organizes the world, produces and preserves universal life, and is in 
“a word a power in the Vedic cosmogony. He is a sort of amma mundi^ 
“a subtle principle pervading all nature,’^ &c. Triibner’s Oriental Series, 1882. 

The passage relating to Keith is quoted from Teile’s History of the 
Egyptian Religion, (Trubner^s edit., 1882), p. 205. The other deities or 
powers representing the cosmic flame are Shu (pp. 85, 6) Aminj, pp. 149, 
150), Pth^h (pp. 91-5), Ghniim (p. 131). The various suu-gods of Egypt, 
Bw, Osiris, Her us, Munt, Ohem, Set with their respective goddesse.^, were 
all looked upon as creative powers. 

t Quoted from the fourth section of the first Gath^ Yasna XXXI in 
Hang^s Essays on the Parsis, p. 151 ; edit. 1878. The name Ahura Mazda 
has been corrupted into Ormuzd in European books. The etymology given 
by Prof. Max Muller derives the name from the two Sanskrit words 

which mean the Wise Spirit. But the late Dr. Hang con* 

sidered this to be a mistake. He points out in p. 301, note (1), that the 
oldest form of the word Mazda was Mazdao, which he derives from mud 
(all), and ddo (creator.) Hence Mazda means the ali-creator. 
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BOiit, ^ The cosmogony of the Norse commenced with a pri- 
meval chaos, in which neither earth nor heaved could be distin- 
guished, and no form of life existed. This was followed by a 
luminous, burning, flaming world situated towards the south, 
from which a warm breath exhaled, and the first germs of life 
were created, f The earliest philosophers of Greece tried one 
element after another in their attempts to hit upon some pri- 
mordial principle, by which the formation and maintenance of 
the world could be explained. But fire, the element chosen by 
Heraclitus, was the one finally accepted by the nation. Aristotle 
taught that Zeus, the great god of the Greeks, was merely a 
name for the fire of the sky ; and this doctrine received after- 
wards a wider extension from the Stoics, who held that 
the world-spirit is a primeval fire, just as the soul of man, which 
is an emanation from it, consists of warm ether.’* * * § J The doc- 
trine of a pan -cosmic fire, guided by an indwelling mind, is thus 
stated by Virgil : — 

Priucipio coelum ac terras camposque iiquentes 
Lncentemque globum Lnnse Titaiiiaqiie astra 
Spiritus inuis alifc, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

Igneus est ollis vigor et coelestis origo 
Semioibus, &c. 

J^neid,VI,7Uf. 

The races of North America believed and still believe in a 
Great Spirit, Gitchi Manito, who animates the entire creation, 
whose voice speaks to them in the wind and thunder, whose 
eye shines upon them with his light, whose breath warms 
them with the solar heat, or destroys them with the forest fire. 
Some tribes identify this being with the sun, others with fire ; while 
others attempt to conceive him as something more ethereal than 
either. § The natives of Mexico preserved up to the time of the 
Spanish conquest the worship of the Fire-lord, whom they called 
Hiie-bue-teotl, the old-old-god,” — a title which appears to imply 
that they considered fire to be the primeval element and tha 
chief agent in the work of creation ; but creative functions were 

* See, for example, Vend/iddd^ Fangard VIII, 2, 5; and 8, 79, Sacred Books 
of theEasi,Yo\.lSf. 

t Mallet’s Northern AMiquities^ Chap. Y, p. 98 : Bohn a edition, 1859. 

J Oxford Essays^ 1858. Tbe quotation is from an essay on the Ancient 
Stoics by Sir Alexander Grant, p. 95 ; who quotes from Dr. Zeller’s Philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, Yol.lII, pp. 67-122. 

§ See Great Deserts of America, by Abb6 Em. Domenech, Vol. II, p. 379, 
LoskiePs Indians of North America^ Part I, pp. 4 j- 5. The Great Spirit is 
sometimes conceived under the image of a gigantic bird, which evidently 
means the sun. 
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afterwards assigned to Tezcatlipoca, the Sun-god, who under 
the patronage of the Aztecs came to be regarded as the higher 
deity of the two. A similar inference is suggested by the 
name of another Ancient of Days, TJukul-unkulii, the old-old- 
one/’ whom the South Africans still faintly worship as Creator, — 
a kind of obsolete Titan, like the Greek PrometheuS;> who was 
once master of the world, came down to the earth, and put 
the first life-jfiame into forms of clay, f Fire-worship in a 
purely pantheistic sense could not have prevailed widely among 
savage tribes. But it is worth noticing that in the mythologies 
and folklore of even the most backward races fii*e is of all the 
elements the most ubiqitous. Its existence anywhere and 
everywhere seems to have been assumed by a kind of universal 
instinct. At one time it is concealed in a tortoise, at another 
in a fish, at another in the ocean, at another in the cloud, at 
another in rocks, and at another in trees. Fire comes down from 
the sky or rises up from the earth at the bidding of priests, 
wizards, and inspired sages. Though it exists everywhere^ it 
prefers, as a rule, to hide itself. It has, therefore to be sought 
out, or stolen, or brought down by a bird, or rubbed out of wood, 
or struck put of rock. That fire exists in a latent form in 
every particle of matter was taught by scientific men in Europe 
up to a very recent date ; and the doctrine has only lately been 
expelled from our school-books by the discovery that heat is in 
all cases merely a mode of motion. J 

Closely allied to the hypothesis of a cosmic fire, which is sup- 
posed to animate the body of nature in the same way as the 
life-flame animates the body of man, is the recognition of the 
all-ruling Sun, who sheds his liquid beams, fraught with life 
and light into the generative pores of the earth, and who by 
his own undeviating course through the heavens affords] the best 


* Tylor’s Primiwe Culture^ VoL IT, p. 253: edit. 1871. See also Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico^ Book p. 62, where he says: Tezcatli- 

“poca was called the soul of the world, and was supposed to have been, 
‘‘its creator.’^ 

t Religion of the AmazuUy by Rev. Callaway, a Missionary in South Africa, 
Part I. The deity named was worshipped as Heaven-god, Thunderer, 
Creator, and as the first great ancestor of mankind, like Prometheus by 
the-Greeks. * 

I The notion of the world being fringed with fire occurs in the poet Gray, 
who says of Milton : “ He passed the flaming bounds of space and time 
(See Ode on the Progress of Poesy). In Japan the four quarters of the 
compass are represented as the ‘‘Gods of the Four Quarters,’’ and the heads 
of each of the idols is “surrounded with flames”; (see Unbeaten TraeM 
in Japan, Yol. I, Letter VIIL, p. 72, by Miss Arabella Bird : edit, Murray, 
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model of that fixity and order, of which he is in part the cause. 
In almost all the ancient civilizations, from China to Peru, the 
Sail has been pointed to as the type of the divine nature, the 
pattern to kings and rulers, his vice-regents or descendants 
on earth, and the maker and sustainer of the universe. In 
Egypt he was worshipped as Creator with the title of Ra, in 
Assyria with that of Bel, and in Phoenicia with that of Baal. ^ 
In Persia, under the name of Mithra, he was the close ally and 
associate, but not the equal, of the all-creative Spirit,” Ahura 
Mazda, f In India his creative powers are distinctly recognized 
both among the Brahmanized or so-called Aryan tribes and 
among the non-Aryan or indigenous. By the former he is called 
the soul of the world,” atmd jagatas, and receives the various 
names of Siirya, Savitar, Pushan, Mitra, Vishnu, &c. By the 
latter under the various names of Sing-bonga, Bfira Pennu, or 
Bella Pennu, he is reckoned the maker of all things in heaven and 
earth, and is said to have brought the Inferior deities into being, 
that they might serve as bis agents in carrying out the minor 
details of the universal scheme | In the New World he is vene- 
rated by many of the hunting tribes as the symbol and minister 
of Kitchi Manito, the Great Spirit, as Mithra was of Ahura Mazda 
in the old creed of Persia. In Mexico under the name of Tez- 
catlipoca he almost superseded, (as we have shewn already), 
the old-old-god,” who personified the primeval • creative fire. 
In Peru, under the name of Ynti, .he superseded and usurped 
the functions of an older deity, Pacbacamac,” he who sustains 
or gives life to the universe,” § In Japan, before the days of 
Buddhism, he was worshipped under titles which signified Vivi- 
fier, Fulfiller, Soul-lodger ; and is to this day declared to be 
the ancestor of the Micados, as he was that of the Incas in the 
old kingdom of Peru. H* An eternal, parentless, uncreated Creator 
is worshipped by the savages of Polynesia under the name of 
Taaroa, who is variously represented as the god of fire, or of 


^ Hence Eusebius (in Prseparat, Evangelica. I, 6), describes the Phcsni- 
cians and Egyptians as holding that the Sun, Moon and Sfcnrs are the 
sole causes of the generation and destruction of all things. TyloPa 
Primitive Culture^ Vol. II, p. 268. 

t The relations of Mitra to Ahura Mazda are described in page LXI, 
of Introduction to Zend-Avesta, in VoL Sacred Boohs of the Mast 

% The expression dima jagatas occurs in Eig-Veda, I, 115,1, and in 
many other places. The worship of Bura Pennu or Bella Pennu by the 
Khonds of Orissa is described in Macpheraon’s India, p. 84. 

§ PrescotPs Conquest of Peru, YoL I, Chap. Ill, p. 87, Note * : edit. 1850. 

II M]ithMogy of the Ancient Japanese, p. 44 1 being an article in West^ 
mimter Meview, No. OYII, July 1878. 
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sun, or of sky. The wide-arching, sun-holding, ligbt-giviog, rain- 
giving sky has sometimes been more honored as Creator than 
the Sun himself. Nyongmo among the Negroes of the Gold- 
coasfc, Zeus or Jupiter among the Grseco-Eoman states, Odin 
among the Norse, and Tien among the Chinese, are conspicuous 
representatives of the Sky-god in this imperial capacity, The 
following extracts from indigenous poetry will shew that the mind 
of the savage, in seeking to realize the unity and omnipresence 
of creative power, could sometimes rise to the same level as 
that of the Greek or Egyptian or Brahman, and select like them 
the sun or sky or fire as the foundation of his creed 

“ He was ; 'J’aaroa was his name ; he abode 
In the void. No earth, no sky, no men. 

Taaroa calls, but nought answers. 

Alone existing be became the universe. 

The props are Taaroa ; the rocks are 
Taaroa ; the sands are Taaroa ; and it is 
Thus he himself is named.” 

Polynem, 

Zevs eariv aldTjp^ Zew? 7 ^, Zevs hovpdi^o^^ 

Z6V9 rot rd Trdvra twvB'" VTrdprGpov. 

Greece. 

‘‘ He rises, wonderful, the eye of the sun, 

Of water, and of fire, collective power 
Of the gods ; he fills heaven, earth, and sky 
With his luminous net I he is the soul 
Of all that is fixed or moveable.” 

India, 

I have opened the heaven and the earth. 

I am the seat of Neith, hidden in the hidden, 

Covered in the covered, barred in the barred ; 

Unknown I am knowledge. 

I am hid in the flame that never ceases to burn : 

Heaven is shut up, and the. waters are enclosed. 

Where the waters rage, there the fire is still. 

The abode of Neith is on the throat of Nunhur. 

; The mode in which men gave public expression to this faith 
was by the lighting of Periodic Fires,— a custom which still 
prevails in India, and once prevailed very extensively through- 
out the Norse, the Slav, and the Germanic races in Europe, and 
in several parts of the New World in times preceding the 
Spanish conquest. The object of these festivals was to propitiate 

* A full account of Taaroa and of the various names and characters under 
which he is worshipped by the Polynesian race is given in Ty lot’s Primi- 
iive Culture^ Yol 11, pp. 312-4. Nyongmo is described in the same work in 
p. 315. Odin’s nature and antecedents are described in Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities^ Chap. Y, p. 91-3; Bohn’s edition, 1859. 
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ihe^ Stttt, whose celestial fire kindles and renews at stated 
periods the generative fires of the earth ; and hence the times 
selected for the celebration of these ceremonies were the solstices, 
the equinoxes, ond the beginnings of the agricultural seasons. 
Men seem to have thought that by a general lighting of fires 
in fields and hill-tops they renewed the energies of the sun itself, 
as it passed through the various phases of growth or decay. 
While the sun was rising in the morning, they revived the 
slumbering flame and put new fuel on the hearth or altar, or 
if the last spark in the ashes was extinct, they performed the 
rite of the New Fire by rubbing wood on wood. This custom 
(p we learn from the Vedas) was observed with great puuctie 
liousness by Brahman householders during the earliest age of 
Indian culture. In Europe at the midsummer solstice, when the 
sun had reached his zenith and appeared to be standing still, 
burning wheels were sent rolling down the hill-sides, as if to 
help him to surmount the summit of the sky, and begin 
his descent on the other side. In America, too, the great feast 
of Raymi held at Cuzco was celebrated at the time of this 
solstice. At the winter solstice, when the Sun had completed hia 
annual round, public bonfires were lighted to symbolize the birth- 
day of the new sun and stiinuiaie his energies for the coming 
year. The Yule log of Christmas-tide in our own country is 
a survival of this custom. In India the two great fire festivals, 
Diw41i and Holi, mark the seasons, when the two great annual 
harvests are cut, and the new ones are sown : but the mass of 
legend, which has accumulated round these festivals, has destroy- 
ed almost every trace of their real significance and history, 
“Some nations, like tlie Etruscans in the Old World and the 
Peruvians and Mexicans in the New, carried these ideas to a 
high degree of development, and celebrated with magnificent 
ceremonies the renewal of the secular or astronomical periods, 
'which might be shorter than a century. Some details of the festival 
among the Aztecs have been preserved. On the last night of 
every period (52 years) every fire was extinguished, and men 
proceeded in solemn procession to some sacred spot, where with 
awe and trembling the priests strove to kindle a new fire by 
friction. It was as if they had a vague idea that the cosmos^ with 
its sun, moon, and stars, had been wound^ up like a clock for 
a definite period of time. And had they failed to raise the vital 
spark they would have believed that it was because the great fire 
'was being extinguished at the central hearth of the world.'’ ^ 

^ Quoted from article on Fire in Encych Britannica^ 9th edition ; last 
page of article. The annual fire festival in honor of Neith is described 
in Teile’s Religion of Egi/pt^ (XiUbner’s edit., 1882}, p. 2u8. The ceremony 
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In some cotmtries the assimilation of life to a flame was pressed 
Still nearer home by the theory that the process of generating 
a new fire by the friction of two pieces of wood, one of harder and 
the other of softer substance, was the exact counterpart of the 
process by which a new birth is generated in the animal body. 
Nowhere is this theory more explicitly announced than in one 
of the hymns of the Indian Vedas “ This process of friction, of 
“ generation has begun. Bring this mother of the people, (the 
“ lower wood) ; let us rub oht Agni as was done in the days 
“ ef old. Skilled in the process bring the upper wood (the male) 
“into contact with the lower one lying under it. Being im- 
“pregnated she brings forth the vigorous Agni.”* The word 
inmtvXa, whose phallic meaning is well known to classical 
readers, was derived from a root signifying the boring stick used 
for kindling new fire ; t and the word i<^xapa iu Greek has 


of tlie burning wheel pi^rformed annually in Europe at the summer 
solstice is alluded to in Brand’s Popular Antiquities^ p. 166, The Yule log of 
Christmas-tide is mentioned in p. 247 of the same work, 
i * Eig-Vida III, 29, 1-4; quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts^ Yol. Y* p 209* 
Tho same comparison is also implied in Sakuntala^ lY, 84, In his Early 
History of Manlcind^ Note (3). p. 255, 3rd ed. 1878, Mr, Tylor conjectures 
that the upper wood (uUardrani)^ used in Hindu ceremonies, was 
simply a block of wood, by i^vhich the boring stick was held steady as it was 
being drilled into the lower wood ; and he appears to refer to certain Euro- 
pean scholars (Kuhn, Rotb, &c.,) as holding this view. If this supposition 
vrcre correct, the whole force of the comparison or metaphor described 
in the Yedic extract would be destroyed. But the supposition is entirely 
erroneous. The uilardrani is not a block used for steadying the boring stick. 
It is the boring stick itself, I referred the question to Babu Eajkumar 
Sarvadhikari, professor of Sanskrit in the C anniug College, Lucknow, and 
the substance of his reply was as follows : The upper aran% or boring stick, 
consisted of a piece of Sami tree sharpened at one end into a point, which 
is called mantfia pramaniha^ or shanku. The lower arani was a plank 
carved out of the aswattha wood, which is of softer fibre than the Stoi, 
The other end of the boring stick is surmounted by a small iron knob, 
which fits into an iron plate prepared for the purpose. It is this iron plate 
which keeps the boring stick steady. It takes two personate generate new 
fire by this means. One person, who is generally the Brahman’s own wife, 
jerks the cord twisted round the boring stick ; while the other, the fire- 
priest himself, keeps the boring stick steady in its place, and holds the two 
woods together, and repeats mantras, or mystic texts for the production of the 
sacred fire, as the boring stick revolves. The process is therefore very similar 
to that by which the Esquimaux kindle a new fire in the arctic regions. A 
picture of the Esquimaux method is given in Mr. Tylor's Early History of 
Mankind, p, 242. The only difference is that the savage sees nothing sacred 
in the process ; whereas the Indian fire-priest regards it with feelings of the 
most intense awe. 

f Mentula is of the same root as which in Sanskrit means the 
boring stick. 
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the doeble sense of the hearth on which the sacred fire of the 
household is kept constantly burning, and the passage to the 
uterus in which a new life is conceived. The same notion must 
have been presetit to the minds of our Teutonic ancestors: for 
the need-fires, by which they sought to secure fertility to fields 
and health to flocks, could only be lighted by married men, and 
only by the method of rubbing wood on wood; and on such 
occasions an image of Fro^ adorned as usual with his phallic 
symbol, was often erected close at hand.^ The “ auspicious 
plank,” in which the fire-drill was bored in Roman ceremonies, 
was made of ivy or the vine ; and the relation of the creeper 
to the harder and stronger tree which supports it was understood 
to be the same as that of wife to husband, f Similarly in Hindu 
ceremonies the lower wood is taken from the branch of an 
aswattha or sacred fig tree ; and the aswaiite selected for the 
purpose must be one growing as a parasite out of the Sdmi or 
acacia, from which the boring stick or upper wood is taken. 

In all these instances it is the friction method of kindling 
a new fire which symbolizes the process of generating a new life. 
Sometimes, however, the concussion method was interpreted in 
a similar light. In the marriage ceremonies of the Norse, the 
union of man and wife was solemnized by the bridegroom placing 
a hammer, tthe instrument with which Thor struck fire and 
water out of a cloud in the lap of the bride. J 

* The following cnrious passage is quoted by Mr. Kemble, iSawons in 
England^ Book I, Chap. XII, pp. 358-9), from the Chronicle of Lanercosfc,- 
A.l). 1*268: “Q,uidara bestiales, habitti claiistrales, non auimo, docebant 
id iotas patrise iguem confrictione de lignis educere et simulachrunt 
Priapi statuere, et per hsec bestiis succurrere.” 

Tahulam feiicis materice, see Mr. Kelly’s Indo-European Folklore^ 
Chap. II, p. 44. Compare Horace, Epod. II, “Ergo aut adulta vitiam, 
propagine altas maritat populos.'^ Compare also Fig Veda^ X, 10, 14 
“ Thou Shalt embrace another man, O Yarn!, as a creeping plant embraces 
a tree.’^ But the most graphic account of the marital connection supposed 
to exist between the tree and the creeper occurs in Ramayana^ Book 1, 
where, when Kdma (the Indian Cupid) had inspired the whole creation 
with the love passion, it is said that “ the tree bent its boughs to kiss the 
creeper/' (See Growse's Ramayana, p. 45). Compare also the song ad- 
dressed to the Chief in the Lady of the Lake : — 

Oh that the rosebud, which blooms in you island, 

Were wreathed in a garland around thee to twine. 

X The classical reader will recollect the Graecian fable, in which Ixion, 
when he attempted to ravish Juno, is thrown off upon a cloud, whom he 
embraces and who thus becomes the mother of the centaurs. An illustra- 
tion of Thor's hammer, inserted in the curved or central part of a pair of 
pincers, may be seen in Vol. I of Rioers of Life^ by Major General 
Eorlong, Edit. 1883, p. 84. As a rule, however, the concussion method 
was not considered such a suitable symbol of the process of generation 
as the friction method. In Rome, for example, flint and steel Were not 
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The identification of the process of fire making with that of 
life-making explains the markedly amorous character ascribed 
in most mythologies to the deities of fire, sun, or sky. The 
love-adventures of Zeus, the supreme sky-god of the Greeks, — 
of A^pollo, their national sun-god, — and of Hercules, whose mythic 
labours symbolize the sun toiling with exhaustless energy 
through the obstacles of wind, cloud, and rain, are among the 
most dramatic episodes of Greek mythology. ludra, the great 
god of the Indian sky, surpasses even the Olympian Zeus in 
lascivious recklessness ; for he seduces the wife of a holy sage 
and makes love to a Danavi or demoness, while his dissolute 
court, unlike Olympus, is peopled with courtezans, — the lewd 
Apsaras, who (as their name implies) were the mermaids of 
the Indian sky-ocean,^ Freyr, the sun-god of the Norse, is 
less fickle in his desires than Zeus or India ; but he undergoes 
a more passionate love-labour than either in his long and painful 
courtship of the earth-goddess Gerda. The nine months' wait- 
ing, till she at last ceases to be cold and yields to his wooing, 
typifies the patient and at last successful efforts of the sun to 
pierce the frost-bound surface of the earth in Iceland and Nor- 
thern Scan di navi a.-f In Mexico, before its conquest by the 
Spaniards, the sun-god (Tezeatlipoca) was typified (as we have 
already seen) by a youth distinguished for his personal beauty and 
masculine vigor. Four beautiful maidens were selected to keep 
him company, till the day came round when he was to be offered 
up in sacrifice. | In the old religion of Peru, the Inca or reign- 
ing emperor was believed to be a descendant of the sun 


allowed to be used for relighting the sacred fire of the hearth, if this 
happened to go out. See Ooulaoge's La Citie Antique, Chap. I. The iiint 
and steel were adopted by the Latin church in order to emphasize the re- 
nunciation of the heathen rite. 

* See note (15S) in page 82 of Muir^s Sanskrit Texts, Yol. Y, where 
Indra makes love to a Danavi, that is, a womfin of the Asura or demon tribe. 
In one place, (Hig Yeda, YI, 46,3), Indra is called which 

S^yana explains inille membra mrilia habeyxs. The saae whose* wife was 
seduced by ludra was Gautama, and the wife^s name^was Ahaly^. The 
story is told not in the Yedas, but in the Ramayana. Mr. 
Wheeler (History of India, Yol. I, p. 49) thinks that the myth must 
have originated in “ the opposition of the Brahmans to the worship of 
Indra/^ The interpretation, however, given in the text is more simple 
and less hypothetical, besides being much more in accordance with the 
s pirit of ancient mythology. 

t Water Tales, by Karl Blind, p. 545 : Contemporary Reme%u, October 

f Prescott^s Conquest of Meooico, Yol. I, p 68. This author however, is 
not responsible for the interpretation given by me of the reason why these 
maidens were given to the youth. 
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bimself, and it was made an essential badge of his solar origin and 
office, that he should be furnished with an immense seraglio, 
such as would have put even the Hebrew Solomon to shame or 
jealousy. The ‘'virgins of the sun ” as fast as they came of age 
were perpetually being added to the number of his brides, undl 
the list “ amounted in time not only to hundreds, but thousands 
Perhaps Solomon himself thought he was doing honor to the 
gods of sun or fire, whose worship he had embraced to the 
neglect of that of Jehovah, by keeping a prodigious harem. 

The animals chosen to represent the deities of fire, sun, or sky, 
appear to have been selected more on account of their amorous 
disposition and masculine power than for any other reason. Thus 
Parjanya, one of the numerous sky-gods of the ancient Hindus, 
was likened at one time to ‘‘ the procreative horse, at 
another to “the impregnating bull.’ ■ Horses were sacrificed to the 
sun by the Greeks on mount Tayigetus, and the same animals, as 
Herodotus tells us, were sacrificed to the sun by the Massagetae of 
Tartary. i" The chariot of Push an, one of the Yedic sun-gods, was 
drawn by a team of goats, Thor, the Norse god of thunder and 
rain, whose hammer was the sacred type of nuptial procreation, 
was called “ the stern lord of goats and it was by these his chariot 


* Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, Ghap. 111, p. 107. This serves to ex- 
plain the extraordinary custom which has prevailed in many parts 
of the world, and notably in India, of tem{>le women, whose attach- 
ment to the god of sun or fire takes the form not merely of dancing and 
singing before the shrine, but of devoting themselves to his ministering 
priests, and by implication to the god himself, in a manner less innocent 
but more characteristic of the phallic attributes ascribed to him. Herodotus 
tells us that there was a chamber on the top of Belus’ temple, with only 
a bed and table ; and that a Theban temple was provided with a couch, 
to which the proudest ladies of the land were accustomed to go. It is 
related in I Samuel, II, 22 that the sons of Eli, the High Priest of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle, established a similar custom among the Israelitish 
women “ who assembled at the door,’^ In contrast with this guilty custom, 
Spenser has given us in Faerie Quee7ie, Book III. Canto YI, an account of 
how the nymph Chrysogone became unconsciously pregnant by the Sun- 
god, as she lay asleep under the open sun after bathing in a fresh stream of 
water 

“ Miraculous may seem to him that reads 
“ So strange example of conception : 

“ But reason teacheth that the fruitful seeds 
“ Of all things living, through impression 
“ Of the sun beams in moist^oomplexion, 

“ Do life conceive and quickened are by kind.’^ 

t Big Yeda Y, 83,6 : and Rig Yeda YII, 101,6 ; “Parjanya is the bull 
“ that impregnates all the cows : in him is the soul of the moving and, 
“stationary world.'’ For the Massagetse, see Herodotus I, 216, and IV 
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was drawn. * The sanae animal was sacred to the Egyptian 
sun-god, Hesiri or who was worshipped in connection 

with the Nile as tlie author of life, fertility, and abundance. 
The bull has been more widely honoured in this respect than any 
other animal in nature. A beast of this species, distinguished 
by the name of Muevis, was consecrated to Ra, the other 
great sun-god in the old religion of Egypt ; and another kind 
of bull, known as E^pi or Apis, ^ was worshipped in the 
same country as denoting the procreative energy of Hesiri and 
the Nik f Siva, the great fire-god in the modern creed of 
-the Hindus, is worshipped throughout India under the double 
emblem of the bull and the Ungam ; and living bulls are to 
this day dedicated to this deity as they were dedicated to Ra 
and Hesiri more than 3,000 years ago in Egypt, t The winged bulls 
that have been exhumed of late years from the ancient temples 
of Assyria exhibit the sun-god partly in the character of the 
celestial bird, which takes its daily fliglit across the sky, and 
partly in that of the vigorous bull, who sheds life and fertility 
on the earth. The herds of <^ttle sacred to Apollo, the sun-god 
of the Greeks, are known to every reader of Homer. Strange’ 
tales are told in Hellenic history or tradition of the brazen 
bull possessed by Phalaris, the potentate of Agrigentum in B.O. 
570, in the interior of which human victims were said to have 
been roasted. Possibly the real explanation of these tales is that 
the bull of brass was an effigy to Apollo, to whom human vie- 
tims were offered in the island where Apollons own cows were 
said to graze ; just as human victims were sacrificed to Tezeat- 
lipoca in the sun-religiou of Mexico. Most readers are aware of 
the myth in which Zeus assumes the form of a bull in the 
pursuit of a love adventure. In the old creed of Persia the bull 
was the most sacred of animals ; but by the time when the 

* Rig Veda VI, 57, 3. Thorpe’s Edda, edit. 1866, Part I, p. 57 and p. 60. 

t The Nile was called by .the Egyptians Hapi or Apis,— the very same 
name as that given to the sacred bull, and for obvious reasons. Both were 
worshipped as the male principles of generation. 

t One of the Sanskrit words for hull is ^ ^ 

word for horn ; all of them being derived from which means to rain 


or sprinkle. An'older word for hull is (Ukshan), which is derived 

from the root uhfi, which means to sprinkle. Hence the Latin vacca and 
.the English os7. Every pne who has lived in India is aware that Siva’s bulls 
are protected by ,the British Goyernnaent, and that they are the only 
“ buUs employed by the people for breeding purposes. In this respect they 
sustain the phallic character of the deity, to whom they are dedicated. 
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VendidS-d was compiled, its worship had already passed from the 
adoration of the living bull to that of the mythical mundane 
monster, who was killed by the evil spirit, and from whose 
creative limbs and life-giving blood all animals and plants were 
believed to have sprung : — Hail, holy bull ! Hail to thee, be- 
neficent bull I Hail to thee, who makest increase 1 Hail to thee, 
who makest growth I Hail to thee who dost bestow tby gifts 
upon the excellent faithful, and who will bestow them on the 
faithful yet unborn.* But this pious invocation to the mythic 
world-bull of Persia is nothing in comparison with the myth of 
Egypt, according to which the primeval Apis was miraculously 
born of a virgin cow, the Creator himself having over-shadowed 
her with an efEuence of his own fire, a spark of the ethereal 
essence.* The cat, as an emblem of the erotic character of 
the sun, is known from Scandinavia to China. It was believed 
by the Norse that the chariot of Freyj a, the love-goddess, 
and her brother Freyr, the sun-god, was drawn bj a team of 
cats. In 1871 nearly half the marriages in Scotland took place 
on Freyja’s day or Friday ; while in England, by a natural reaction, 
Friday has come to be considered an unlucky day for the celebra- 
tion of such events. In Egypt the Great Gat (Mail) is explained 
in the Book of the Dead, — a manuscript of immense antiquity 
— 'to have been a symbol of the sun, or the sun-god himself. 
It was the custom in those days to expel evil spirits by a rattle 
adorned with a cat's head ; and up to the time of Herodotus and 
for some centuries later live cats were kept in temples and held 
up to popular worship. In China it is customary even now to 
put a wooden cat on the gable ends of the roofs of houses, this 
being considered a safeguard against the demons of barrenness, 
infirmity, and death, f 

* VendMdd, Fargard, XXI, 1. (Sacred Boohs of the East^ Vol. IV, p. 224, 
edit. 1880). This Fargard is devoted to the praises of Water and Light — 
both of which are addressed as life-giving ana healing powers. The chap- 
ter well commences with the praises of the Holy Bull, which strikes water 
out of the clouds or cows, and sheds showers of heat and moisture into the 
generative pores of the earth. The primeval bull praised in this hymn was 
one of the most conspicuous objects in the bright or good creation by 
AhuraMazda; but it was killed by the Evil Spirit, Abriman, the author 
of the dark creation, with the help of Gahi. When the bull was killed, ail 
kinds of animals and plants sprang up out of the fragments. This is describ- 
ed in Bundahis, Chap. Xiy, (Sacred Boohs of the Eas% Vol. V, p. 45). 
The three great fires of ancient Ir4n (Frdbdk, Gfisasp and Burzin-Mitr6), 
are said to have first rested on the ba<^k of the mundane ox. See Bunda^ 
his. Chap. XVII, 2-7, The miraculous birth of the premeval Apis is told in 
Egyptian Relig^ton, Edit, 1882, p. 100, 

t See Goldziher’s Mythology of the Hebrews: excursus D, p. 342: edit. 
London, 1877. See also p, 540, 1, of article on Water Tales, by Karl Blind, 
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II, 

As fire was identified with life in the individual body, so a 
public fire kept constantly burning on a central hearth or altar 
represented the collective life of a tribe, state, or natiouj and was 
worshipped as such by the community. In the ancient world, 
both in the east and west, and in the new world discovered by 
Columbus, almost every form of political life centred round a pub- 
ic fire. The perpetual flame that burns self-kindled and self- 
nourished at Baku, on the borders of Europe and Asia, is almost 
the only fire that has survived, at which pilgrim fire-worshippers 
from various lands, (Ghehers, as the Moslems call them), can yet 
rekindle the dying embers of a creed, that was once the dominant 
faith in Egypt^ Western Asia, and Europe. The glowing antici- 
pations of Zarca, the renowned Gipsy king, who aspired to be 
the Moses of his race, the saviour of a people blessed by no 
propheV give a true description of the conditions under which 
scattered and wandering hordes have been welded into mighty 
states 

“I’ll guide my brethren forth to their new land, 

Where they shall plant and sow and reap their own, 

Serving each other’s needs, and so be spurred 
To skill in all the arts that succour life ; 

Where we may kindle our first altar fire 
From settled hearths, and call our Holy Place 
The hearth that binds us in one family.’’ 

; Spanish 

Looking first to Eastern lands, where the oldest civilizations 
were founded, we find that almost every temple in Egypt had its 
perpetual fire. Fire-worship was largely practised in Chaldma and 
Assyria ; but the records are too scanty to enable us to speak 
positively as to whether perpetual fires were kept or not. The 
fire-pillars of Phoenicia, and the temple of the Tyrian Baal, where 
stood no image but the eternal fire burning on the hearth, are well 
known to history. * Every reader of the Old Testament knows 


m Contemporary What he says about marrkfres in 

Scotland has been taken from Keporfc of the Registrar General accompanying 
the Census returns for 1871. What he says about China is on the authority 
of Mr. N, B. Dennys, author of Folklore of China. He shews too that 
the cat was selected as a type of the sun not only from its erotic character, 
but also from its glowing eye. In proof of the amoroinsness popularly 
ascribed to cats, he quotes the German proverb, Wer die katzm gern hat. hat 
hi W^hern GlUcL On the cat as an emblem of the sun-gods of Egypt, see 
Teiles Egyptian Eeligion^ pp. 193, 98, and 86. 

* Moner^s Pkonizier, Yol. I, p. 327, 337, dee., quoted by Tylor in Fn% 
tnitivB CuliuretYo). IT, p. 255y edit. 1871. An acenint of the perpetual 
fire sacred to Neith is given by Dr. Tiele in his Egyptian Religion^ p. 208. 
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liow much these Tyriau fires were reverenced and copied by the 

Israelites. It seems, indeed, from the accounts given in the book 
of Exodus and elsewhere, that a sacred fire dedicated not to Baal 
or Moloch, but to Jehovah, was one of the badges of the new 
faith to which the Most High had called them, A fire speaking 
to Moses from a bush, which fed the flame but was not consumed 
by it, typified that Jehovah would shortly deliver them unharmed 
out of the furnace of affliction, into which their task-masters had 
thrown them. In the passage of the Red Sea a sacred jfire went 
before them as a symbol of the Divine presence, — a cloud (or 
smoke) by day and a pillar of fire by night/" The law was de- 
livered to them by a voice exceeding loud"* speaking out of the 
smoke and flames of Sinai ; Mount Sinai was altogether in a 
smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire /" (Exodus 
XIX, 18). In their long wanderings through the wilderness, it 
was the sacred fire which shewed them when to halt, and when to 
move forwards : (Exod. XL, S6-S8), After the consecration of 
Aaron and his descendants to the high priesthood, there came out 
a fire from before the Lord, and consutned upon the altar the 
burnt offering and the fat ” (Levit. IX, 24). It was specially 
prescribed among the ceiemonial precepts of Moses that “ the 
fire upon the altar should not be put out, and that the priest 
should burn wood ou it every morning. The fire shall be ever 
burning on the altar ; it shall never go out/' (Levit, Ifl, 12, 13). 
Here is a distinct record of the establishment of a perpetual 
fire to be maintained and watched by priests, like the perpetual 
fires of Egypt and Phoenicia : arid we are expressly told that when 
Aaron s sons, Nadab and Abihu, offered strange fire before the 
Lord, which He commanded them not, there went out a fire 
from the Lord and devoured them/' (Levit. X, 1, 2). Lamps 
are still kept constantly burning in the Jewish synagogues in 
memory of the perpetual fire that burnt in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, and as a symbol of the continuity of the national life. 

In the ancient creed of Medo-Persia we have shewn al- 
ready how distinctly the life of the individual body was 
defined to be animal-fire which consumes both food and 
water." The same people were not less noted for the 
keeping of perpetual fires in token of the collective life of the 
nation. We know from Herodotus that Xerxes spared the pan- 
Hellenic sanctuary of Delos, because its perpetual fire impressed 
him too keenly with its resemblance to those of his own religion 
and country. But direct evidence of the existence of such 
fires is furnished by the sacred books of the Persians them- 
selves. The very same chapter in the Bv.ndahia which describes 
the fire of the individual body alludes to three great historical 
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fires, which were kept constantly burning in fire-temples on th© 
tops of mountains and were called respectively Frobak, Giisasp^ 
and Bdrzin-Mitro. The Fr&bak fire was at first established (as 
the legend relates), in the reign of king Yim on the glorious 
mountain in Khv&rizem,” a province to the east of the Caspian \ 
afterwards in the reign of king Vistasp, upon declaration from 
revelation, it was removed from Khvarizem and establisiied 
** on the shining mountain in K&vulistS^u, the country of Kabul, 
** just as it remains there even now/' Here, then, is coniem* 
porary testimony to the existence of a perpetual fire, which formed 
the nucleus of a fire-worshipping community in Oabul, in about 
880 A. D., or two centuries subsequent to the overthrow of the 
Sassanian dynasty by the Mahominedans. The fire Gfisasp was 
established on the Asvanand mountain " in the province around 
Lake Kekast, ‘‘ where it continually gave protection to the world, 
until the reign of Eai-Khfisroh,'’ when the dominion of the 
fire-worshippers came to an end, and the sovereignty passed 
to the Arabs. The third fire was established on mount Revand, 
where ** until the reign of king Vist^sp it ever assisted in like 
manner, and continually aflforded protection." Wonderful stories 
were told of these three fires,— how they were once blown into 
the sea by the wind, and how they sprang up out of the water 
like three breathing souls, to the back ol the ox/' the great 
primeval world-bull, to which we have already alluded. “In 
the reign of Yim "—the mythical ancestor of mankind, — every 
duty was performed more fully through the assistance of these 
three fires.” ^ Ever since the Mahommedan conquest in A. D. 651, 
the fires of Persia have been dying out. Some of the fire- 
worshippers took refuge in India, and in this country, wherever 
Parsis are settled, an everlasting fire is kept, which is preserved 
with a more than vestal care, and is ever fed with perfumes and 
dry well-blazing logs. An oppressed remnant of the race still 
keeps up its everlasting fires at Yezd and Kirnaan, in their 
old Persian land. Probably these are the oldest fires that could 
be found in the face of the earth. 

4 ^ Turning to the classical soil of Greece and Italy, we find that 
sacred fires kept constantly burning on the public hearths or 
altars were the centres around which the ancient commonwealths 


* 3undixMsi, Chap. XVIL The Mahommedan conquest is distinctly 
alluded to in Bundahis, Chap. XXXIY, 9: “The Sassanians bore the 
sovereignty 460 years, and then it went to the Arabs.” A century ago, 

the fire-worshippers in Persia numbered about 300,00n souls. There are 
now only about 8,o00 or 9,000 souls. The Parsis in Western India num- 
ber about 150,000 souls. 
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grew up ; and we have the testimony of the ancients them- 
selves that the extinction of the public fire was considered the 
most fearful of all prodigies, because it typified the extinction 
of the state, ^ At Athens the life-flame of the state was pre- 
served in a temple or court called the Prytaneion ; and as the 
constitution of the city expanded, the Prytanes (originally priests 
of Pyr or Fire) came gradually into possession of almost the 
entire political power. It was only by the union of the 12 
fires of the 12 burghs or petty communities of Attica, an4 
their location in a common hearth dedicated to Athene Poiias^ 
that Athens became the first city in Greece. The towns 
or burghs of Eiis attached themselves to a public fire at 
Olympia, which was kept burning night and day in honor of 
Pan, the god of shepherds ; and it was here that persons from 
all parts of Greece assembled to witness trials of athletic and 
artistic skill. J The towns of Argolis confederated themselves 
around a common fire at the port of Kalauria, sacred to 
Poseidon, the guardian of the waves ; and it was to this fire that 
Demosthenes, the Athenian, fled for refuge from the rage of 
Autipater. The burghs of Arcadia established an eternal fire 
at Maiitinea, in honor of Demeter, the Earth-Mother \ and it was 
only by the help of the league so formed, that the Theban 
Epaminondas gained the decisive victory, which broke the power 
of Sparta. The Cyclades of the iEgsean confederated them- 
selves around the fire at Delos, the sacred isle of the Sun-god, frona 
which a new fire was taken every year by each member of the 
league. All Greece attempted to confederate herself round the 
sacred fire, which was kept constantly burning at Delphi. In 
the states of Greece, whenever the public fire happened to go 
out, all business was stopped, all tribunals were closed, and the 
life of the body politic was for the time suspended. Whenever 
a new colony was sent out, the emigrants took with them a 
flame from the public fire of the ^ mother-state, and thus the 
continuity of the national life was preserved : or if no such flame 
could be procured, a new fire was publicly kindled by the leader 
of the colony at the founding of the new city. Aristophanes in 
founding his city of birds gives a mock solemnity to the event 
by bringing in a priest, who kindles a sacred fire, while a poet 
sets up a strain of heroics, and a soothsayer recites oracles and 
auguries. It was the neglect of such rites which according 
to Herodotus was the cause of the destruction of the new 

♦ Dionysius, II, 67 ; Livy, XXVI, 1 . 

t Thucydides, 11, 15 ; Plutarch's Theseus, 24. 

j Pausanias V. 15 ; sec. 5, 
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jsettlement founded by the Spartan Dorieus, only three yeari^ 
after its establishment, * 

In Eome as in the various states of Greece, the perpetual 
fire kept burning on the public altar was the GC^Tta TToXetv^f 
the hearth-fire of the city, round which the hopes and fears of 
the citizens were centred, Just as in private houses the perpe- 
tual fire maintained in the inner court of the building was the 
rallying point of all the interests, traditions, and duties of the 
household. The celebrated fire of Vesta, established first at 
Alba Longa and afterwards transferred to the foot of the Palatine 
hill, on which the oldest part of Rome was built, was believed 
to have been carried into Latium by “the pious Eneas’' from 
the altar of king Priam’s hearth and to have beeen re-lighted 
by the pious Nurna from the sun-beams. Rome only began to 
be great, when the three tribes, of which her mixed population 
was composed, consented to mingle their respective fires on a 
common altar in the temple of Vesta, f In Rome, as in ancient 
Persia, the worship of the Vestal flame was fire-worship of the 
purest type : for Vesta (the goddess in whose name this worship 
was paid) was merely the personification of the fire itself: 
whereas in Greece almost every perpetual fire was dedicated to 
the patron deity of the state (such as Athdnd, Apollo, Demeter, 
Poseidon, Pan, <fec.), and it was through this fire that offerings were 
made to the tutelar god or goddess. Hence in Greece the per- 
petual fire was partly a symbol of the permanence of the Divine 
presence, and partly of the continuous life of the state. In 
Rome it was only the last, Ovid was astonished to find that 
Vesta, that is, the pure flame itself, had no image 

Esse din stultas Vestse simulacra putavi : 

Mox didici ourvo nulla subesse tfaolo. 

Ignis inextinctus tempio celatur in illo, 

Effigiem nullam Vesta nec ignis babe t. 

Fasti YI, 295. 

Augustus was not really master of the Roman empire, till he 
had assumed charge of this Vestal fire and taken upon himself 
the title and functions of Pontifex Maximus, — that is the 


* Herodotus V, 42, It was M. Ooulanges, who in his learned and or- 
ginal work called La Citie Antique 'of which a condensed translation has 
been published by Mr. Barker), first drew attention to the vast importance 
of the part played by sacred fires in the formation of the Greek and 
Boman states. 

t Ovid, Fasti lY. The three tribes were Kamnes (Romans proper), 
Titles or Sabines, and Luceres or Etruscans. 
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guardianship in chief of the eternal fire, which guarded the life- 
flame of the eternal city. * 

The great historical fires of the Groseco-Eoman world died 
out with the decay of the polytheistic creeds which fed them. 
But, like the fabled Phcenix of Egypt, they sprang into a new life 
immediately afterwards out of their own ashes. The ‘‘eternal 
lamps,” which still burn in the Latin and Byzant.ne churches, 
were lighted (in a metaphorical, if not a literal sense) from the 
embers of those pagan flames. It is well known that there is 
no element so sacred as fire in the Roman Eitual, and that the 
title of Pontiff or Pontifex Maximus has descended to the head 
of the Latin church, who now reigns at Rome as the spiritual 
and once the almost political successor of Augustus. It was 
urged by Bishop Strossmayer, in the presence of the 700 pre- 
lates assembled at the late Ecumenical council, that the Pope 
of Rome could not be declared infallible, because Marcellinus, 
who was Pope from 296 to 803 A. D., was neither more nor 
^Mess than an idolater, having entered into the temple of Vesta 
and offered incense to the goddess.”i’ 

Perpetual fires were kept by many nations of the old world 
outside the reach of Greek or Roman influence. The Demaras 
of South Afi‘ica are keeping one to this day; and its care is en- 
trusted to the King’s own daughters. The old Germans kept an 
ever-burning lamp before the statue of Thor, their god of thunder. 
The Prussians had an everlasting fire, which the Orive or sacrificing 
priest was obliged to maintain with oakwood in honor of their 
god Perkun, The Lithuanians had in Wilna an everlasting fire 
called Zincz, and punished the priests with death, if they permit- 
ted it to go out The sacred flame at Arkona in the temple of 
Suantwit, the Slavic god of light, could not be approached by the 
priests except with bated breath — which reminds us of the mouth 
veil (or Paitid^na, as it is called in the Veiididdd), — a piece of 
white cloth, with which the fire-priests of Persia covered their 
mouths when serving the fire, IcvSt the holy flame should be polluted 
by mortal breath. J At Kildare, in Ireland, a perpetual fire was 

* One of the chief functions of the Pontifex Maximus was capere 
Yestales virgines^ the selection of the '^^estal virgins who watched the 
sacred flame. See Smithes Dictionary of Greek and Homan Antiquities, 
under the woi’d Pontifess and under the wor<l Vestales virgines. These 
virgins were under the special control of the Oollegium Pontiflcum of 
which the Pontifex Maximus was president or principaL 
t This event is related in Major-General Forlong’s work called Rivers of 
Life. Vol li edit. 1883, p. 340, 

X Vendiddd, Fargard XIV, 8 (26). The name by which the Parsis now 
call the mouth-veil is Penom, manifestly a contraction of Paitiddna. 'I'he 
mouth-veil is still worn by the fire priests of the Tfizid tribe, who live in 
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maintained in honor of Bridgit, the bright or shining god. It was 
surrounded by a fence, which no man was allowed to approachs 
and was not to be blown on with the mouth, but only with bel- 
lows. ^ 

Turning from the old to the new world, we find that the same 
notions and rites were in active force at the time of the discovery 
of America; — such is the uniformity of human instincts. The 
Aztecs of Mexico, no less than the Prytanes of Athens, received 
ambassadors in their temples of fire, where, as at the national 
hearth, they feasted their foreign guests. In every Mexican temple 
there were two altars, “on which fires were kept, as inextinguish- 
able as those of Vesta.*' f The use of a common fire-temple of 
circular form, like the shape of Vesta's temple at Eome, testified 
to the common origin of the Assenai and Maicha tribes in the same 
continent. The Mobiles, the Chippew^ays, and the Natchez had each 
a corporation of Vestals. If the Natchez let their fire die out 
they were bound to renew it from the Mobiles. The Moquis, 
Pueblous, and Comancbes bad also their perpetual fires. The fed- 
skins discussed important affairs at the council fires, around 
which each Sachem or delegate marched three times, turning all 
sides of his person towards the flame. ‘‘ It was a saying among 
our ancestors/* said an Iroquois chief in 1753, “ that when the 
fire goes out at Onondoga/' — the Delphi of the League, — we 
shall no longer be a people.** | The national fire of the Natchez 

Eastern Persia. The custom is alluded to in Strabo XV, 14. The same 
rule is prescribed in Manu’s Institutes, Chap. IV, sloka 53 : “ Let him (the 
Brahmin) nob blow the fire with his mouth ; let him not throw any foul 
thing into the fire, nor let him warm his feet in it.** The Persian custom is 
dealt with in Sacred Books of the Bast, Vol IV, page 168, Note 7. 

1 ^; * The everlasting fires in Northern and Eastern Europe are alluded to in 

Ty]or*s Primitive Culture.^ Vol. II, p. 257, edit. 1871, where be quotes 
from Hanusch, Slaw, Myth, pp. 88, 98. The allusion to the everlasting fire 
of the Demaras, is taken from a note in article on Fire in Encl.^ Brit 9 th 
edition ; but the author does not quote his authorities. What follows in 
the above paragraph has been quoted almost verbatim from a printed letter 
(Letter VI, page 41) by the Right Rev. Leo Meurin, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Bombay, to the address of a Catholic Layman, on the subject 
Zoroaster and Christ *J’he Bishop himself quotes from Sepp., Eeidenthum^ 

1 p. 202. An account of St. Bridgit*s day is given in Brand s Popular Anti- 
guitieSf p.p, 188, 9 ; Edit. 1877. 

f Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Chap. Ill, p. €0 : Edit. 1860. 

I All these examples are taken from a note to an article on Fire, by 
M. Em. Redds, in Encyclopoedia Britannica, 9th Edition, A fuller account 
of the fire at Onondaga may be seen in Morgan’s Ancient Society^ page 137, 
Note, Edit. London 1877. It is worthy of remark, as shewing the 
connection felt to exist between earthly and heavenly fire, that the time 
at which the Sachems assembled at Onondaga was sun-rise. Allusions to the 
sacred fires of the Cherokees and Sioux occur in pp. 387-8, Vol II 
of Great Deserts of America by Abbe Em. Bomenech, In the Abbd*s 
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feriimed day and night in two separate temples, Their divine 
legislator had predicted the most frightful calamities, if ever 
this fire was extinguished in both temples at once*’* The pro- 
phesy has been fulfilled. Both fires have gone out : and the 
national life of the Natchez has perished* In Cuzco, the great 
capital of the Incas, and the Rome or Mecca of the South 
American continent, not only was the Sun himself worshipped 
with the most solemn rites as the perpetual providence of the 
dynasty and empire, l)ut he was brought down to the earth and 
represented by a sacred fire, which was entrusted to the care 
of the virgins of the sun.” This flame was relighted once a 
year from the sunbeams. If by any neglect it was suffered 
to go out in the course of the year, the event was regarded 
a calamity that boded some strange disaster to the 
monarchy.” ^ 

Thus, in almost all parts of the world, so far as the rites and 
mythologies of the different races can be traced, the life of the 
individual body, and the collective life of the body, politic, have 
been conceived as a flame, or (what is the same thing at bottom) 
as an emanation from tiie sun. And modern science has proved 
that this ancient instinct was in the main correct. It is now 
a well-established fact tliat animal life is a perpetual burpmg 
of oxygen, and that the food administered to the living 'fcod}’^ 
is merely the supply of fuel necessary to keep the alive, f 
Not less certain is the fact ,that all the phenomena of life, and 
in fact every form of energy displayed on this pfanet of ^ ours, 
depend upon the continued emission of the sunbeams, without 
which all life and activity must cease and ^the earth itself luhst 
die. I The present century is preeminently the age of fir<3 ; for 


Vol. II, p. 418'' 9 we have an account of the perpetual hre of the 
Natchez and of the hre kindled by Montezuma still burrdjg at Pecos. 
The evei’lastiru: fire kept in the Snn temple of the NatcK"^! of Louisiana 
is also alluded to in Tylor s Primitive Culture^ Vol. II, I* who quotes 
from other original authorities. 

* Prescott^s Histnry of Peru^ chap. III. 102. Edit. 

t The ancient philosophers of India had very ^^arly caught this fact. 
The following expressions are quoted by Mr. A. G^^gh from Sankaracharya- 
Safvausliadam, sarvaprdninam deliaddha aiinam iiohjte : “ Pood 

is called the universal remedy, because it jogulates the buruinu: of the 
i* body of all living things.” Philosophy Upanishads, chap. IV. p. 77. 
Edit 'I rnbner 1882. 

t The fallowing extract from Professor TyndalPs work on Heat gives 
an eloquent description of the fact her-' stated, page 431 

“ As surely as the force which a clock’s hands is derived from the 
arm which winds up the clock, securely is all terrestrial power drawn from 
the siu). Leaving out of accoiiK the eruption of volcanoes and the ebh 
and flow of the tides, every uiechanical aotion on the earth’s surface, every 
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heat Haf? of late years been made to give force and motion! 

even to inanimate bodies. The fire of the steam-engine, fed 
with fiiel, as the fire of the animal body is sustained with food, 
has made us masters of time and space, and shortened the methods, 
and multiplied the products, of almost every form of human ^ 
industry. The electric current has been snatched from the grasp 
of the great thundergods of antiquity, and taught to write, 
speak, and shine at the will of man. 

Ill . , : 

If fire is the essence of life, it follows that the same , 
element must be a remedy for disease, impurity, or whatever 
else might be deemed inimical to the vital principle. And so^ 
in fact, it has been regarded in a large number of rites and cus- 
toms, which can be explained in no other Between health 

and purity no broad line of distinction can be drawn ; for in early 
times physical disease was confounded with ceremonial pollu- 
tion, and this again with moral evil.^ Each, alike, was ascribed 


manifestation of power, organic and inorganic, vital and pliysical, is pro- 
duced by the sun. His warmth keeps tlie sea liquid, and the atmosphere 
a gas, and all the storms which animate both are blown by the mechanical 
force of the sun. He lifts the rivers and the glaciers up the mountains ; 
and thufci the cataract and the avalanche shoot with an energy derived 
immediateij from him. Thunder and lightining are also his transmuted 
strength. Every fire that^ burns and every fiarne that glows dispenses 
light and heat v^hich originally belonged to the sun. In these days, im - 
happily, the news of a battle is familiar to us ; but evey shock and every 
change is only an application or misapplication of the mechanical force 
of the sun. The sun comes to us as heat, he quits ns as heat ; and between 
his ebhrance and departure, the multiform powers of our globe appear. 
They at^ ail special forms of solar power, the moulds into which his 
strength h temporarily poured, in passing from its source through in- 
finitude.’' 

* The has been described by the translator, Mr. James Dar- 

mesteter, as '' T\e Farsi Code of Purification.'^ Introcl. p. LXXXllI, Speak- 
ing of sickness, th« ^nter says in p. XCIII, ‘‘ Logic required that the sick 
man should be fixated as an unclean one, that is, as one possessed.*^ # 
The medicine of was considered the most powerful of all, and 

“ although it did not vast the medicine of the lancet and that of drugs, 
yet it was more highly \teeraed and less distrusted.^' The same writer 
in speaking of purity reharks: ‘‘Purity and impurity have not in the 
Tendidad the exclusively sfojtual meaning which they have in our 
‘‘ languages ; they do not refet'^p an inward state of the person, but chiefly 
“ to the physical state of the ^vpdy. Impurity or uncleanness may be 
described state of the ''person or thing that is possessed of the 

9,- ‘’purification is to expel the demon," 
p. LXAXy-vL Every reader is that the same confusion between 
physical disease, ceremonial pollution, aiii moral evil pervades the Jewish 
law, ^ For example, Haaman the Syrian is ]f^.ied of his leprosy by bathing 
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to -a visitation of the evil spirit ; and tho eonfusion bas survived 
even to onr own day, in the trite saying that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. In the remarks whieh follow we shall attempt 
to describe tlie part v/bich fire has played as a healer of diseases, 
a purifier of the body, and a type of the inward purity of the 
souk ■ ■ 

The earliest and roughest method of using the fire-remedy 
was by the direct application of the flame. This is still prac- 
tised among the savages of Australia, where, in milder cases of 
injury, the sorcerer administers an actual flame to a bleeding 
sore or sprain. In Japan, especially in the tracks unbeaten by 
foreigners, where tlie old customs of the people are sstill rife, 
the application of fire to the skin is the catholicon for almost 
every form of disease; and this, not merely as a remedy for 
existing ailments, but as a preventive against possible or expected 
ones. Operations for the latter purpose are usually performed 
at spring time, just as in England bloodletting was once prac- 
tised at this season for the general iinprovement, (as was sup- 
posed), of a person’s health. Four round marks are burnt on 
each side of the spine, and the same number on each leg ; and 
t]ie chest and sides receive each their appropriate share. The 
following extract from the poetic Edda implies that the 
ancient Norse were in the habit of branding their bodies for the 
production of health Against evil, I will go burn thee, cure 
and medicate thee, although to me thou art hateful.” ^ All 
over India the custom of directly applying the flame is more 
or less practised. In the Deccan the life of the celebrated Dr. 
Wolff, who had been suddenly attacked with cholera, was saved 
by the application of hot irons, when other remedies had failed. 
^‘The natives have a remedy for cholera,” says the great mis- 
sionary traveller, which consists in putting a hot iron on the 
stomach ; ” and in this way the disease was arrested, f In Upper 
India it is customary among the natives to put layers of ashes 
as hot as can be born on wounds, sores, or tumours ; and if a 


seven times in the Jordan, — river bathing being the most approved means 
for removing ceremonial nncleanness. Again, if a man was born blind 
or with any other physical defect or taint, the question raised was— 
Did this man sin or his parents t : 

by Isabella Lv Bird, ToL I, Fourth Edi- 
tion, 1881; p. 141. The allusion to the Australian practice is taken from 
a note on Article on Fire in Encyc. Brit. 9th Edit. For the bforse custom, 
see Thorpe’s translation of the Edda, Part II, p. 103* Edit. Trubner, 1866. 

f Trmah and AdvenWxs^ by Dr. Wolff : p. 449, Edit. 1861. In the Punjab 
Notes and Queries^ there is an allusion to the custom of branding ehani^rs, 
(men of a low and despised caste), for removing cattle disease. See page 27, 
December 1883. This is branding by proxy. 
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tiiau has been bitten by a snake or scorpioDj to insert a bnroing 
l)rand into the bite, so that the flesh (as they think,) may be 
purified by the contact of fire and the poison go out with the smoke. 
If they are not very eager to put fire to their own bodies, they 
do so very freely to those of their cattle. The remedy commonly 
employed for removing lameness, weakness, &o, in the limb of 
a honse or bullock, is to pass a buniing brand or a beated iron 
several times, in paralled lines, across the part to be cured. 
Whenever a brass vessel, used for . containing food .or ^ water, has 
been touched by any person or thing considered to be ^unclean, 
the impurity is removed .by placing it on a lire and putting 
lighted coals inside it. Mere cleansing by water is declared to 
be insufficient among all the respectable castesjn India. 

The direct application of fire as thus practised, absurd as such 
a remedy may now seem to our miiids, has led to important 
discoveries in the art of healing, as many other savage customs 
have done in other fields of scientific research. The cauterizing 
of sores, wounds, bites, &c., for destroying proud flesh, or stopping 
the discharge of blood, or preventing the spread of poisonous 
matter through the system, is a principle too well known to require 
comment, and the theory of the counter-irritiuit has been worked out 
in various forms which operate in the same way as roughly applying 
a flame. From the account given by Dr. Wolff of his own cure, 
it does not seem that even he pei'ceived the secret of the remedy 
which saved his life ; and it is certain that no native physicians 
in India, except those trained in our system, could give a rational 
explanation of his escape. 

The next stage in the use of the fire-remedy was to bring 
the person or thing within the influence of the flame, but short 
of actual, or at. least prolonged, contact. Momentary contact has 
been very highly esteemed in its day, as is clear from the once 
widespead practice of passing or leaping through a flame. It 
is well known how commonly this custom prevailed in Europe 
among the Teutonic nations in their days of barbarism, and how 
the custom still lingers in Bohemia, at least in tradition, if not 
occasionally in fact. Mediseval Tartar tribes, who prior to their 
conversion to Islam had scruples against using water for the 
washing off of pollution, appeased their consciences by passing 
through fire, or between two fires placed sufficiently near. ^ We 
are told by a Greek historian that Romulus and his followers 
prepared themselves for the ceremony of laying the foundations 
of Rome by lighting a fire of brushwood and leaping through 
the flame, so that they might purify themselves for this sacred 


T>’lor*s Primitive Culture, Yol 11, p. 393, edit-. 3871. 
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;aet from all physical and moral s^tain.^ Among the Syrian and 
Phoenician nations the custom of “ passing through fire unto Moloch 
was so commonly practised, that the Israelites and their kings 
more than once caught the contagion of their example. In 
some parts of Bavaria, seed is still passed rapidly through a 
flame, before it is sown in the fields, to ensure its rapid germi- 
nation and growth. In certain parts of Southern India, sick 
persons and penitents are made to leap through fire or pass 
through a row of burning huts, with a view to the removal of 
disease or § 111 ^. 4 " ^11 p^^ris of India the natives pass their 

legs and arms through a flames as a remedy against sprains, 
cramp, rheumatism, &c. In Turkestan sick children are made 
to leap over burning fires, and are struck seven times on the 
back, while the physician shouts at the disease or demon whom 
he thus seeks to expel: ^‘Begone to the sea 4 begone to the 
^‘desert.’' In China the wedding outfit of the bride is not 
considered fit to be conveyed into the bridegroom's house until 
it has been most carefully purified; and this is done by placing 
each garment in a sieve and holding it for a moment or two 
over a vessel of brass, in which burning coals have been placed. 
*f Evil and unpropitious influences,'’ says Mr. Doolittle, are 
firmly believed to be expelled or warded off by this process 
sifting the clothes of the expectant bride." When this 



Dion Haiic. I, 88. 


t In the year 1881, the custom in Southern India, having led to some 
disaster, was made the subject of a referance to the Supreme Govern- i 

meat, of which the following account has been extracted from a local 
newspaper; — 

Fire Festivals in Madeas.— Mr. W. T. S. Whiteside, Magistrate of 
North A root, having called the attention of the Madras Government to 
cases of loss of life from the practice of walking throiigli lire at certain 
native festivals, with a view to its suppression, the following order has 
been passed on the subject The Government apprehend, that it is im- 
possible to hold that this “fire-walking’^ is generally dangerous to those ;i 

practising it. When the attention of the Government of Madras was I 

first turned to the practice in 1854, the District Magistrate’s predecessor, ; 

an excellent administrator, classed it as idle and foolish rather than brutal 
and inhuman ; nothing in the way of prohibition was, in his opinion, 
called for — a>age 24, Selections of Government Beoords, No. YII). Other i 

officers reporteti to the same efiect. His Excellency in Ooimeil questioned 
whether it amounts to much more than the rushing or leaping through 
the fires of St. John, a practice w-hich existed in our own days in Bohemia, 
and perhaps still exists there,— a practice which, coming down from the 
days of Sun-worship, prevailed largely throughout Europe, and which it 
took c^mtiiries of civilization, not “the long period of twenty-seven years, ” 
to eradicate, in so far as it is emdioated. The Governor in Council does 
not think that Mr. Whiteside has made out a case for any further action at ! 

present on the part of Government. ; 
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process has been completed, the outfit is carefully locked out of 
■sight, uotii the bride takes it away to her husband's house. ^ 

Mere proximity to a flame, short of leaping through it or 
over it, has been considered efficacious as a preventive or re- 
ra("dial agency. In the Punjab (as I have heard from persons 
who have lived there), a patient’s recovery is believed to be 
accelerated, if his bed is placed between burning logs. In 
Upper India, if a person has been possessed by a witch, he is 
fumigated with sulphur and incense ; and if he has been seized 
by a bhut or malignant spirit, (the explanation usually given 
for epilepsy, fainting, Ac.), a fire is lighted in his room, and 
ofierings of oil, ghee, and grain are thrown upon it, while 
mantras or spells are recited by the Brahman. The Persians 
kindle fires on the terrace of the house where the sick man 
lies. From Norway to Central America, fields and flocks have 
been fertilized and strengthened by lighting huge* bonfires, 
which, so far as the flame could be seen, expelled the demon 
of barrenness and death. The Basutos of South Africa fumigate 
a growing field of corn and cattle captured from the enemy 
with the flames and smoke of burning logs ; and if a mother 
.sees her child walk over a grave, she hastens to call it, and light 
a small fire at its feet, f Among the B-omans the rites of lustratio^ 
•or purification, were almost as elaborate as those of the Hindus or 
Jews. They consisted in the sprinkling of water with laurel 
branches, fumigating with fragrant boughs and herbs and sul- 
phur, and stepping over fire. Fields and flocks, as well as 
^armies and men, were purified in this way. Sheep, as Ovid has 
told us, were lustrated once a year at the festival of Palilia, 
with a view to preserving them from disease, contagion, and 
'^ther evils, I The custom of the need-fire, nydfir, or ootli-feuer 
prevailed very extensively among the Celtic and Teutonic nations 
-of Europe in their days of heathendom ; and after they had 
been converted, it was prolonged far into the Christian age, not- 
withstanding the imperial edict • published by Karl the Great 
;against the kindling of such fiires, illos saerilegos ignes qma 


♦ Social Life of the Chinese, 1868 ; chap. II, pp. 50, 1. Tho allusion 
to the customs in Bavaria and Turkestan have been borrowed from, notes 
in page 232 on article in Fire in EiieycL Britanniea^ 9th edition. The 
author, however, does not quote his authorities. 

t Tglor’s Primitive Cidture, Vol. II, p. 398, edit, 1871 ; where he quotes 
from Oasalis^ Basutos, p. 258. What is mentioned in tho text about the 
Persians is given on the authority of article on Fire, EncycL Briianniea. 

t Ovid’s Fasti lY, 735, &c, Cato, De Ee Rustica, Ul, A detailed ae* 
count of Roman rites for purifying, &c. can be seen in Smith’s Dicimiai'^ 
of Greek and Roman Antiquiiies, under the heading Lustratio, 
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niedfyr meant Whenever the swine, sheep, or cattle began to- 
sicken or die, need-fires were lighted^ and the beasts were driven- 
between them. If the fields shewed signs of barrenness, torches 
were lighted anJ carried round their boandaries ; 
hvandas et circuunt arm cum brandis. Fires were lighted 
around wells and fountains to ensure that the water should be 
pure. It is recorded by Mr Kemble that a need-fire was lighted 
l)y a Scotch farmer, on tlie occasion of a cattle epidemic, so 
recently as in 1826. ^ Amongst the Chinese the accessory of 
candles and incense is used in almost every ceremony practised 
by the Taiiist priests for the treatment of disease. In one 
instance a paper charm is burnt in one of the candles, and its 
ashes, mingled with hot water, are drunk by the patient as a 
medicine. In another instance the god of medicine is worship- 
ped, as usual, with candles and incense, and the ashes of the 
incense are then taken home, where they are carefully preserved 
and worshipped as the Doctor/^ and incense and candles are 
daily burnt before them till the patient recovers, -f- In ancient 
Persia, the remedy for a woman who had been delivered of 
a still-born child, was drink gomez mixed with ashes, and 
*Hhiis to wash over the grave within her womb/’ The ashes 
employed fnr tliis purpose were taken from the sacred fire of 
temples, the earthly representative of lightning, and the most 
powerful destroyer, as was supposed, of the demons of death 
and sickness. J 

It should be noticed in passing that the sprinkling of ashes 
on fields, and the fumigation of persons and things, barbarous as the 
origin of these customs may have been, are now fully recog- 
nized as iivseful remedial agents by scientific men. Every farmer 
knows the value of woodasb as a restorative of the fertility of 
tlie soil ; and the burning of sulphur fires as an agent for 
purifying the air and arresting the spread of infectious diseases 
is recognized by the medical profession. We can hardly doubt 
that these methods, like those of cautery, &c. to which we have 


““ Kemble^s Satcons in Englandy YoU I, eliap. XII, pp. 360, 2 
1849. The words quoted from the Oapituiaries of Charlemagne are given 
in Tylor’s Primitive Culture., chap. IX. p. 258, etiifc. 1878. For further illus- 
trations, see Brand’s Popular Antiquities f Edit. 1877. See also 

pp. 167-9. 

t Doolittle's Social Life of the Chinese^ chap. Y., p. 105, and p. 108; 
edit. 1868. 

J Vendtddd^ Fiirgard, Y, 51 (148). (/Saersd Boohs of the East ^Yol. 
p. 62. edit. 1880). Gomez was the urine of the ox or bull, the efficacy 
of which as a purifier, has travelled from Persia to India. The sanctity 
of the ox was derived from the myth of the great primeval world bull, 
w iiich has been already described in this essay. 
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already alluded, were suggested by customs aud traditions be^ 
queathed to us from savage or barbarous times. The following 
extract from a recent treatise might almost apply to a description 
of a medieval need-fire: —* ** A11 the fires should be lighted at one 
and the same time, and the sulphur sprinkled on them simulta- 
neously. Tlie piles of wood should be large heaps so as to 
last for several imurs. They should be placed at distances 
from 40 to 50 yards to surround a village, particularly to the 
windward of it, and in places where cholera has its habitat ; and 
where several oases have occurred, they should b© burnt at close 
intervals.’’ ^ 

Sometimes iho aid of noise, (to which evil spirits have in all 
parts of the word been said to be especially averse), has been 
added to the silent influence of fire. The Patagonians, for esc- 
ample, at times of sickness fire off guns and revolvers, and throw 
burning brands into the air. In Upper Burma muskets are 
fired off at the funerals of officials and great men to expel 
the death-demon from the neighbourhood ; and in. every part 
of Burma, British or independent, imniense rockets are fired off 
in the vicinity of the pyre, in which the body of a phoongy or 
Buddhist monk is burnt, "f The Finns and Esthonians believed 
that lightning, the fiery sword of Ukko,- destroyed the demons of 
sickness ; . and for this reason the holy stones,” which were 
believed to be chips from rocks struck in the sky, but were in 
fact the celts, arrow-heads and knives chipped and polished by 
their ancestors in the days of savagery, were carefuliy preserved 
in houses as safeguards of the health of the inmates, I 
China at times of eclipse the mandarins expel the demon, 
through whom the sun and moon, (the patron deities Jof^the 

* See Dr. Tuson^s Ohservatmia on the efficacy of Sulphur Fires in epidemics 
of Cholera Brown and Co, Calcutta, 1880. 

t Forbes' Brtiish Burma, 1878, p. 97, and p 219. The allusions to the 
custom of the Patagonians and Finns are given on the authority of Encycl 
Britmmiofi, article on Fire. I have myself seen more than one 
instance in Burma of the importance attached to noise as a devil-driver. 
But I never met with any man who could tell me why a larger amount 
of fire and noise was considered necessary after the death of a monk or 
phoongy than after that of ordinary men. If we are to believe in the 
uniformity of human instincts, an explanation is furnished in Vendulad 
FargardIT, 28 (85), which runs thus:— If the dead one be a priest, 
“the Drug Nasu (the death demoness) rushes forth,- if she falls on the 
“eleventh, she defiles the tenth.’^ In other words the amount of mis- 
chief and pollution which the death-demon causes to survivors depends 
upon the rank and sanctity ©f the dead. The higher the being whom 
the devil lias overcome, the stronger he must have been himself, and the 
remedies employed for expelling him from among the living must be 
strong in proportion. 
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empire and of the imperial dynasty), are cheated of their light 
by a censer of smoking incense, the lighting of large wax 
candles, and the vigorous beating of gongs and drums* The 
method of expelling epidemics, especially cholera, in the same 
country, is very similar. The people of the neighbourhood form 
a procession, and parade the alleys and streets carrying lamps, 
lanterns and torches, and making the air ring with the din 
of gongs and drums and with the yells and shouts of an excited 
mob. ‘'It was asserted,’' says Mr. Doolittle, “that by this 
“ means the evil influences and epidemic diseases, which existed 
in the neighbourhood or district, would be surely driven awa}’^ 
“to another, and then from that neighbourhood to another 
and so on until the city and the suburbs became entirely free 
^^from their influence or presence."* The efficacy of noise, com- 
bined with fire, is not unknown in India. A raja or native 
prince, within my own knowledge, fired off his gun one evening 
at a or malignant spirit, whom he fancied he saw lurking 
behind a tree. In a certain district in the Punjab, where a 
cattle disease had broken out, “the people said that if several 
volleys were fired near the animals the disease would leave them." 
This was accordingly done, in order to satisfy the villagers. In 
the funeral ceremonies of great men in Madagascar, as in Burma, 
the death demon is expelled by the firing of muskets, as an ear- 
witness thus relates Next morning we were startled by the 
regular firing of musketry gradually coming nearer, and on look- 
ing out I saw the funeral procession in the public road approach- 
ing my house." "f*. 

It is seldom that we meet with such explicit declarations of 
the remedial influence of fire as those to be found in the Vedas, 
— the most ancient extant poetry of the Hindus. A medicinal 
plant named Pfitudrfi is worshipped in one of the hymns as “ the 
“ body of Agni, the deliverer, the slayer of Eakshasas (evil spirits), 
“and the chaser away of diwseases" ; and this plant was invoked 
in incantations to save the dying or recall the dead to life. I In 
another prayer for the recovery of a dying man, Agni i.s invoked 
in the following terms: — “la front of this sick amn I place 
“Agni, who knows how to carry him across. Let his breath, 


* Doolittle’s Social Life of the edit. 1868. The expulsion of 

the eclipse is told in pp. 248-9, that of the epidemic in pp. 119, 20. " 
f On the volley-firing in the Punjab, see Punjab Notes and Queries, p. 27* 
December 3883. "See also Extracts from Fiinjdb Census Report of 1883, by 
Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, p. 119. For the Madagascar custom, see pp. 206-7 of 
Madagascar Revisited, by Rev. W. Ellis. Murray, 1867. 

I Muir’s Sauskrii Texts, Yol. V, p. 449* The passage quoted lathe 28th 
verse in Afcharva Veda, YIII, 2. 
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“ let his soul, let his sight come, aDd then his strength ; let his 
“ body acquire sensation and stand firm upon its feet. Provide 
him, oh Agni, with breath and with lights restore him fur- 
“ nished with a body and with strength. Thou hast the knowledge 
**of immortality ; let him hot depart, or become a dweller in the 
house of clay;*' ^ In like manner, another Vedic divinity, Brihas- 
pati,— the god who presided at the altar of Agui and who is 
sometimes identified with Agni himself,— is in virtue of his fiery 
character praised as “ the slayer of pain or disease/' and in 
one hymn a legend is recorded of him, in which he rescues 
a man who had called in vain upon other gods to help 
him. In another place, plants are said to draw their life from 
Brihaspati,— which clearly connects his fiery nature with the 
health-giving principle. 

The sun has been invoked as a healer of diseases in the same 
terms as earthly fire. In one of the Vedic hymns, from which 
we have just quoted, he is called upon to save a dying man 
Let the Sun, the L^rd, thus raise thee up by his rays’* (Atharva 
Veda^Y^ 30, 15). In a later legend of the Hindus, Samba, a 
son of Krishna, was attacked with leprosy, under the curse of 
the quick-tempered hermit, Durvasas. But by fasting, penance, 
and prayer, he obtained the favour of Sfirya (the sun), who drove 
the poison out of his blood by a more than ordinary im- 
pression of his pure and vitalizing rays. Tlie worship of the 
sun as a god of health must at one time have prevailed very 
extensively in Europe amoung the Teutonic nations ; for to this 
day in Pomerania the fever-stricken patient prays thrice turning 
towards the sun at sunrise: — “ Dear Sun, come down soon, and 
“ take the seventy seven fevers from me. In the name of God 
the Father, &c.*' f In India, In ancient times, the first streaks 
of sunrise, which divide day from night, were worshipped as a 
dual deity under the name of the twin Asvins, “the horseinen- 
pair.** Throughout the Vedic hymns these deities are celebrated 
as the physicians of gods and men, — the wonder-workers, who 


* Atharva Veda, ¥, 12*— 14 5 quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit TeMs^ VoL 

V, p. 442. The allusions to Brihaspati are in VoL V. p. 279-28 L The 
man whom Brihaspati rescued from death is called Trita* 
t Tylor’s Primitive Culture, VoL II, 269. ed. 1871 ; Where he qiiotei 
from Wuttke’s Volksahefgtaube, p. 150^ Mr. Tylor is not, however, respon- 
sible for the interpretatiou given in the text. He simply informs ns of the 
fact, without oftering any explanation of the belief which could have 
prompted the utterance of such a singular prayer. A similar example of the 
mixture of worship of the sun with that of the Trinity may be seen in the 
poetic Edda, in the Song of the Sun* See Thorpe's Edda, Fart I, p. 125 ; 
tern 70* 
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restore sight to the blind, activity to the lame, health to the sickj 
strength to the infirm, and youth to the aged ; and a large cycle 
of legends has gathered round their name on account of the cures 
and deliverances they are said to have wrought, ^ The multifa- 
rious and circumstantial character of these legends, — the largest 
collection connected with any one deity that is to be found in the 
Vedic hymns, — has attracted the attention of European scholars, 
by whom various explanations have been offered. Professor 
Benfey, (following Dr. Eulin and Professor Muller), is content to 
treat these^ legends merely as myths of the orthodox or solar 
type, that is, as personified descriptions of those changes in the 
aspect of the sky,^ which accompany the daily approach of dawn. 
The late Dr. Muir considers, very justly, that this allegorical 
** interpretation is not likely to be correct, as it is difficult to 
** suppose that the physical phenomena in question should have 
** been alluded to under such a variety of names and circum- 
stances'' ; and he thinks it is more probable that the poets, who 
wrote the Asvin hymns, merely refer to certain legends, which 
‘^were popularly current, of interventions of the Asvins on 
behalf of the person whose names are mentioned/' No doubt 
these legends were popularly current. But this does not explain 
what made them popular, or what brought them into existence, 
or why they were fastened upon the two Asvins in preference to 
any other deity. Professor Goldstucker considered “ the myth 
“of the Asvins as one of that class of myths, in which two 
“ distinct elements, the cosmical and the human or historical, 
“ have been gradually blended into ono," He believed that the 
Asvins were originally a pair of “ horsemen or warriors of great 
“ renown, who inspired their contemporaries with awe by their 
“ wonderful deeds, and more especially by their medical skill (this 
is the historical element); and that these same horsemen “ were 
in course of time translated to the companionship of the gods,'* 
where they became invested with the distinctively solar characters 
which we find ascribed to them in the Vedic hymns : (this is the 
cosmical element), *1* The possibility of such a transformation from 
the historical to the solar is most readily granted. J But the old 


* An analogue to this twin deity, the Asvins, is furnished by the Vedas 
themselves in the person of Yama, which simply means the Twin or Duo 
and which was originally a persouification of the twilight, morning or 
evening. The Asvin Iegen<ia are* summed up in Muir's Sanskrit Texts 
Vol. V,edit 1870, pp. 243-248. 

f This brief review of the opinions of European scholars is taken from 
Muir's Sanskrit TesetSy Yol. V, p. 248, and pp. 255-7. 

I The many instances, which might be quoted, of historical persons 
becoming invested with solar characters after death, and even during life, 
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scholastic maxim, mtm non sunt muliiplioanda, must be applied 
to the interpretation of myths not less rigorously than to any other 
field of scientific research. Now, there is no necessity in^ this case 
for supposing that the Asvins wore a pair of historical knights^ who 
were deified after death and translated to the sun on account of 
their medical skill ; for, (as I have proved already), the possession 
of healing properties is itself a solar attribute ; and this is what 
mythologists of the Aryan school have overlooked. More 
there is no parallel in legend or history of mounted warriors 
becoming distinguished in the tame and peaceful art of medicine, 
which is invariably the function of priests or wizards. On the 
other hand there is a peculiar fitness in ascribing healing powers 
of the first order to that particular aspect of the sun’s career 
which is personified by the two Asvins : for as in earthly cere- 
monies it was only the newly made fire that was considered 
pure and efficacious for removing the unclean^ so in the recogni- 
tion of heavenly fire as a healer of diseases, the first meed of praise 
was due to the earliest and purest rays of the newly arisen sun,-— 
** the twin horsemen or pervaders,” whose watchful providence 
compelled the retreat of night with all her sickly dews and dark 
retinue of malignant spirits. It is to the rising sun, as the 
reader may liave observed, that the Pomeranian peasant address- 
es his prayer to be relieved from sickness. Nor is the faith, 
which is implied in the peasant’s prajrer without some foundation 
in fact. For most persons must have felt the cheering and revi- 
ving effects of sunrise after a long and painful night ; and it is 
well known that the last hours of the night are those in which 


shew how rash it is to reduce every traditional hero of antiquity to a solar 
myth, as the modern school of mythologists is so fond of doing. The his- 
torical David, King of Israel, has many features in common with the solar 
myth : “ he was ruddy and withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly 
to look to:’^ ( 1 Samuel., XYI, 12). Now it is well known that a true born 
Israelite is universally sallow and never ruddy. The semi-bistorical Samson, 
whose very name signifies the Shiner, is possessed of invincible locks’^ 
on which his strength dependi^, just as the sun's energy depends upon his 
beams, which in all languages have been compared to hair. Hamlet, in seek- 
ing to extol his murdered father, begins at once to divest him with solar 
and other divine characters ; 

See what a grace was seated on this brow ; 

‘‘ Hyperion's curls; the front of Jove himself ; 

An eye like Mars to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill : &c/' 

Hamlet, III, IV, 55-9. 

The facility with which historical personages can be invested with solar 
and other divine characteristics is well set forth in Asiatic Studies, b? Sir 
A lijalL 
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deaths most commonly occur, and that the pulse begins to beat 
more slowly by several degrees when daylight sets in. 

The purifying and healing eflEects of the sun, especially in 
cases of leprosy, are widely recognized in modern India, It is 
customary for persons attacked with leprosy to observe the Sun^s 
day or Sunday, {^Adiiya-waTy which has been shortened to Itwar)^ 
with a kind of fast, and to make offerings to the sun on every 
day of the week. It is recorded of the founder of the Bhinga 
family in the Bahraich district, Oudh, that he pronounced a 
curse against the temple of B&l^rka, (the child sun, as the name 
implies,) because he (the Bhinga ancestor) had not been “ thorough- 
** ly cleansed of hivS leprosy even after he had undergone penances 
before that shrine. ^ Thus it is to the infant or newly arisen 
sun that healing powers have been specially ascribed in modern 
India, as they were to the horsemen-pair, who represented the 
first streaks of dawn, in ancient India, 

The sun, under the name of Airyam^n, the god of heavenly 
light, is very prominently recognized in the Vendidad as a god 
of healing. When the Evil Spirit fAngra Mainyu), the author 
of the bad creation, created 99,999 diseases, the Good Spirit 
commissioned Airyam^n to visit the earth and administer the 
needed remedies. The sun-god obeyed the call, and came saying ; 
I drive away the disease, the rottenness, and the infection, 
which Angra ' Maniyu has created by his witchcraft against the 
** bodies of mortals. f 

The examples hitherto quoted .relate chiefly to the curing of 
disease or the removal of ceremonial uncleanness. The instances 
which we are now going to quote will relate chiefly to the expul- 
sion of devils. This is only another aspect of the same fact : for 
to remove an impurity is the same thing as to expel the demon 
who causes it. The three great occasions in human life, when it 
is most necessary to attract good spirits and to banish evil ones, are 
births, burials and marriages. For the washing away of ceremonial 

* History of the Bhinga Raj Family, 12, by Raja Uday Protap Singh, 
Calcutta, 1883. Since the Mahomedan conquest of Bahraich, the temple of 
Balarka has been converted into the mausoleum of Saiyad Salar Masand 
Gbazi who is worshipped by the Mahomedans as a Saint. This double 
origin of the shrine explains the reason why the tomb is, to this day, wor- 
shipped by Hindus and Mahoniedans alike. 

t * Yendidid, Fargard, XXII, 21, Sacred Books of the East, Yol lY, p. 229. 
But the translator, Mr. James Darmesteter, has given no explanation of 
the fact tliat Airyaman was invoked as a god of heating. All that he says 
in his preliminary remarks, p. 229, is that « he appears here in the character 
'‘of a healing god, which is derived in a very natural manner from bis 
“ primitive and general character.” It is not clear how the healing art can 

be easily deduced from such vague data. 
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pollution water has, for obrious reasons, been more frequently 
used than fire, especially among the more backward races. But 
fire has been widely used as an accessory element ; and, whenever 
the two agents have been brought into comparison, precedence has 
generally been given to fire. 

Among the ceremonies connected with the birth of children, we 
will first allude to those in which the' mother is the person 
primarily concerned. In Burma, after the birth of a child, the 
woman is kept for three days at least lying between lighted logs. 
In the Punjab, among the caste of Jats, a fire is kept constantly 
lighted in her room ; and a pitcher of water is placed near at hand. 
In India generally, among all the respectable castes, it is the 
custom to keep a fire burning night and day in the room, and 
another fire smouldering at the door of the house in which the 
woman is lying, so that no evil influence may be permitted to 
enter. In ancient Persia great importance was attached to a 
fire being lighted in the room, at the time when a child is born, as 
the following extract will shew : — The rule is this, that the 
“ labour of cliildbirth is not to be accomplished at night, except 
“ with the light of a fire, or the stars, or the moon upon it ; for 
great opposition is connected with it, and over the soul of him 
who works in the dark, there is more preponderance of the evil 
spirit. In “ the churching of women, '' as practiced iu the 
Latin church, fire is still used as the symbol or medium of purity ; 
for the woman, who desires to receive a blessing after childbirth, 
must kneel on the steps of the chancel holding a lighted taper in 
her hand. In the protestant churches the old formalism connec- 
ted with the use of fire has been dropped. But in Norway and 
Sweeden, traces of pagan rites may still be found in the remoter 
villages, though even there they have now become almost obsolete. 
In such places, as the woman goes out to be churched, a live coal 
is thrown after her by her friends, to expel the trolls who might 
bewitch her on the way. ^ The feast of Candlemas is still called the 
feast of the Purification of the Virgin, — which shows clearly that 
the lighting of torches and candles, which used to be carried in 
procession on that day in ISngland up to the second year of Edward 
VI, had its origin in a sense of the necessity of fire for removing 
the evil influence attendan t on child birth. + 


* 1 became acquainted with the Burmese custom from having spent 
some years in that province. The Jat custom is described in a paper 
by Sirdar Gur Dayal Singh, C. S., read before the Asiatic Society iu Galen tta 
on 2od May, 1883. The extract from the Persian book is from Skaymt La 
Shayast, XII, 7 : {Sacred Boohs of the East, Vol. Y, p. 342 . The Swedish 
custom is alluded to in Tyler’s Primitive Culture, Vot il, p. 178. 

I Popular AntiquUies, pp* M-l , Bdit. 1877. 
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In describing the use of fire in funeral ceremonies we ramtdistin« 
guish between the rite of cremation, by which in some countries 
the corpse is disposed of, and the fire and water ceremonies which 
are performed immediately afterwards for the purification of the 
living. It was believed in early times (and the belief is still 
current in backward races), that when a man dies, the power of 
death threatens from the corpse, as from a stronghold, the whole 
world of the living, From the dead as the Vendid&d puts it, 
it defiles the living, and from the living, it rushes upon the 
living. ” The first thing then to foe done after a burial is to ex- 
pel the contagion of death. In Thibet, the momnr'-, returning 
from a funeral stand before a fire, and wash their hands with 
warm water, holding them over hot coals and repeating sacred 
texts. In Tartary, in pre- Islamite times, the clothes and property 
of the dead could not be appropriated by the survivors, till they 
had been passed between two fires. In ancient Eome, after the 
completion of the funeral rites, the mourners sprinkled themselves 
with scented water, and stepped over fire. The customs of the 
Israelites must have been based upon a similar instinct ; for other- 
wise it would be difficult to understand the excessive importance 
attached to a bath, in which ‘‘ the ashes of a red heifer were 
mixed with the water ; {NumbevB XIX, and Hebretvs IX, IS). In 
China the funeral rites consist of a long series of ceremonies, in 
which lighted candles and the fumigation of incense hold a promi- 
nent place. About half the Vendidftd is taken up with describing 
ceremonies for the removal of uncleanness caused by contact with 
dead bodies. But we have no space to do more than quote the 
description of the death-demoness herself, for whose expulsion 
these rites were establivshed : — Direetly after death, as soon as 
the soul has left the body, tbe Drug Nasu comes and rushes upon 
him, from the regions of the tiorth, in the shape of a raging fly^ 
with knees and tail sticking out, all stained with stains, and 
“ like unto the foulest Kbrafstras. ’’ The burial towers of tbe 
Persians were called Dakhmas. * ** On these (says the Vendid^d) 
the fiends take food, as men in the material world eat cooked 
meal and cooked meat. Thus from the Dakhmas arise the infec- 
tious diseases, itch, hot-fever, humours, cold-fever, rickets, and 
hair untimely white. There death has most power on man from 
the hour when the sun is down. ’V Till within about 300 years 
ago it was tbe custom in England to keep candles burning night 
and day over the bodies of the dead, and occasionally to carry 
torcbes and lights with the hearse into the burial ground. ^ 

* The Chinese ceremonies are alluded to in Doolittle’s Social Life of the 

OhinmCi Chaps. VI and VII. Allusions to the Thibetan and Tartar rites 
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In the ceremonies connected with marriage, fire, with or with- 
out water, has been widely used. We shall quote examples 
from two countries only — China and Greece, neither of wdiich 
could have borrowed anything from the other. In China the uses 
of fire in the long list of nuptial ceremonies are almost endless. 
Candies must be lighted, and incense burnt before the ancestral 
tablets, at the time of betrothal The bride's outfit, as we have 
shewn in another place, is most carefully sifted over burning 
coals. On the day of the marriage, a lighted lamp and candles 
are placed on the bridal bedstead ; and '' this light, though in 
broad daylight, is regarded as peculiarly efficacious in keeping 
away evil spirits, The bridal procession is led ofi amid the 
explosion of crackers; and is headed by men carrying each a 
large lighted candle. The bride pays homage to the fire of the 
liearth on arriving at her new home. When the bride and bride- 
groom kneel before the ancestral tablets, a lighted candle is 
placed at each end of the table on which the tablets stand. At 
the first wedding dinner, lighted candles are made to shed their 
flame over the festive board, in broad daylight, &c. ^ In 
Greece, after the completion of the sacrifices to the gods of 
marriage, both bride and bridegroom were bathed in w.ater fetch- 
ed from a fountain, to which some exceptional sanctity was 
attached. The marriage procession was accompanied with nup- 
tial torches ; and in some places, it was customary to burn the 
axle of the carriage on its arrival at the bridegroom's house. 
The bride was conducted into the house by the bridegroom's 
mother who bore a lighted torch. One of the closing ceremonies 
was the dedication of the bride to the sacred hearth-flame of the 
new family, of which she now became a member, -f* 

The baptism of newborn babes, by fire, or water, or both, is 
common to all religions. The object for which it was originally 


are given in Tylor’s Primitive Culture^ Vol. II, edit. 1871, p, 395, and p, 393. 
The Roman rites are described in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, under Fmvus, The «iescription of the Drug Nasu and Dakhmas 
is quoted from yendid5,d, Fargard VII, 2, and 56. {Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol, IV, p. 75 and 88). A very good account of the Farsi burial 
towers, or Towers of Silence on the Malabar hills, is given in the Cornliill 
Mazagine, Oct. 1883. On the use of torches in English funerals, &c., see 
Brand’s Popular Antquities, pp. 440 and pp. 466 
* Doolittle’s Life of ike Chinese, chaps. II and III. Mr. Tylor 

(in Primitive Culture^ Vol, II, p. 425, edit, 1871) alludes to “ the lifting 
‘‘ of the bride in China over burning coals,” and quotes Doolittle as his 
authority. This however is an oversight : it was not the bride, but the 
clothes of the bride, which were lifted over coals. 

t Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, under the heading 
Marriage, An account of the use once made of torches in English marria- 
ges may be seen in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, p. 391, 
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established was to remove from the child the natural taint con- 
tracted in the maternal womb, and thus to expel the evil one, to 
whose agency the pollution was ascribed* ** But physical pollu- 
tion implied, in a less or greater degree, moral guilt, as the same 
devil was the author of both. Hence the notion of birth-sin 
was gradually substituted for that of birth-taint, and by this means 
baptism acquired at last the dignity of a purely ethical rite, 
such as it now is in the creed of Christendom, Behold I was 
^‘shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my mother conceived 
me,’" — this saying of the Psalmist, whether we interpret it in 
the lower or higher sense, embodies the sentiment, out of which 
baptismal rites in all lands have sprung up. ^ The following 
extract from Shdyast-La-Shdyast will shew what baptism meant 
to an ancient Persian : — When the infant shall be born, the 
** woman (or nurse) shall take it up, and make the fire burn 
high. For three days and three nights no one is to pass 
^'between the fire and the child, nor to show the child to a 
sinful man or woman. They are to triturate a little sulphur 
*Mn the sap of a plant and smear it over the child/" -f* In 
China, at the present day, as a missionary and close observer of 
their customs has remarked, “ it is believed that the child at the 
" time of its birth is exposed to some very unpropitous influences^ 


* Psalms of David, 61, 5. There is no reason to doubt that the psalmist 
in this verse alludes to birth-sin as much as, or possibly more than, to 
birth-taint. But verse 7, which comes almost immediately afterwards, 
takes us suddenly back to the ceremonial washings of the Levitical law : 
‘‘ Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean ; wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.’^ This psalm is said to have been written by king 
David to express the remorse he felt {after Il^athan'a reproof) for the 
murder of Uriah the Hittite. In II Samuel^ XII, 20, we are told that 
as soon as David learnt that the child born to him by Uriah’s wife waa 
dead, he arose from the earth, and washed and anointed himself and 

** changed his apparel, and came into the house of the Lord.'’ In other 
words, he underwent a thoroughly Levitical lustration by bathing in 
water, smearing himself with scents, changing his dress, ^ and presenting 
himself before the priests ; and in this way he considered himself cleansed 
from the taint of the murder of Uriah. Ovid had learnt to consider a 
water-baih but a poor remedy for the pollution of manslaughter ; — 

Ah nimiiim faciies, qui tristia crimiua csedis 
Pluminea tolli posse putetis aqui. 

And Shakespear has repeated the sentiment of Ovid in still grander 
terms ; 

Could all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand would rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 

Making the green one red, 

t Shdyasi La chap. X* 15, (Sacred Boolcs of the East^ Yol, Y, 

p. 322 ; edit. 1880), 
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which, unless prevented in due time, will certainly cause 
'*its death/’ On the the third day, therefore, a paper charm 
on which some sacred text has been written by the priest, is 
burnt, and its ashes are put into the water, in which the child 
*‘is washed as a kind of purification ” Afterwards, when the 
child is one month old, the birth-hair, (in which some traces 
of the original taint are supposed to reside), is shaved off in 
front of the ancestral tablets, while incense and candies are 
kept burning close at hand. ^ In some parts of the Malay 
peninsula, as soon as a child is born, it is immersed in the nearest 
stream and, on the return to the house, it is passed several 
times over a fire, on which fragrant wood has been thrown. In 
Madagascar a fire is kept burning for several successive days in 
the room where the child lies ; the child is then carried out of the 
house in its best clothes and brought back again to its mother, 
both times being carefully lifted over the fire kept burning at 
the door of the house. Among the Greeks, the ceremony of 
lustration, which they called Am phidromia, was performed when 
the child was about seven days old, and consisted chiefly in the 
babe being carried round the fire of the domestic hearth and 
undergoing the sprinkling of water. -f- In the old religion of 
Mexico the ceremony of baptism had risen almost to the same 
ethical level as the rite which has been substituted in its place 
by the Spanish conquerors. Fires were kept constantly burning 
from the time of birth, and on the fourth day the child was bade 
to receive the life-giving water and passed four times through 
the fire. lips and bosom of the child were sprinkled with 

“water, and the Lord was implored to permit the holy drops 
to wash away the sin that was given to it before the foundation 
^*of the world;; so that tho child might be born anew.” J The 
superiority of fire to water as an emblem or medium of the 
divine grace is most distinctly announced in the New Testa- 
ment ; but fire baptism was never developed into an established 
rite in the Christian Church, except among a few obscure sects in 
the East. It should be noted, however, that in the Roman 
Church, all baptism is, by implication at least, baptism by fire 


* Doolittle^s Social Life of the Chinese ^ chap. lY. pp. 86-88, edit 1868. 
The cutting off of the birth-hair is practised aii over India, and by the 
Negro races in Africa. 

t The Malay ceremony is alluded to in Tyloris Primitive Culture, VoL 
II, edit. 1871, p. S90 : that of Madagascar in the same volume and page. 

t Prescott^s Eistovy of the Conquest of Mexico, chap. III, p. 53, edit. 
1860 . The author quotes from two eye-witnesses. The fire portion of the 
Mexican rite is told in Tylor, Yol, II, p. 394, 
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fatlier than by water. In the office of Holy Saturday the water 
of the baptismal font is blessed for the entire year, which is 
to follow, by thrice dipping into it the Paschal caudle, the light 
of which is intended to symbolize, in a spiritual sense, the light 
of the world. The very spark with which the candle is lighted 
is struck by the priest from a flint, ^ which is said to typify the 
son of God, the corner stone of the church, Filium tuum 
angularem seilicet lapidem. As the candle is being dipped into 
the font, a prayer is offered up by the priest, that this fire may 
‘‘fertilize the whole substance, of this water, and make it fruit« 

“ ful for the regeneration of souls totam hujus aqucB substan^ 
tiam regenerandi foeeundet effectu. The metaphor implied in 
the word famndet, by which new or spiritual birth is substituted 
for physical, takes us back to the old philosophy of fire and life, 
more ancient by thousands of years than the Roman Church and 
even more widely extended. In Scotland, as an eye-witness relates, 
the pagan rite of fire-baptism survived the establishment of Christian 
baptism by water, to which it was attached as a sequel On their 
return from church they take the newly baptized infant, and vibrate 
it gently three or four times over a flame, saying thrice, Let the 
flame consume thee now or never.”^ 

The purity of fire in general, and especially of the public and 
perpetual fires on which the life-flame of states or nations was 
believed to depend, was attested by the establishment in various 
parts of the world of vestal priests and virgin priestesses as guar- 
dians of the sacred flames. In ancient Rome the eternal fire 
of Vesta was watched by a sisterhood of virgins, each of whom 
on admission within the precincts of the atrium was bound by 
the most solemn vow of chastity, the violation of which was 
punished by burying her alive in the ground called campuB scele- 
TatuSy into which the corpses of the worst criminals were thrown. 
In Mexico, in times preceding the Spanish conquest, the sacred 
fires were tended by the youth of hotli sexes, who were selected 
from a very tender age. The girls were entrusted to the charge 
of nuns or priestesses of the sun ; “ while the boys were drilled 
‘‘in the routine of monastic discipline, decoratiug the shrines 
“ of the gods with flowers, feeding the sacred fires, and taking 
part in the religious chants and festivals.’' i* In Cuzco, the 
old capital of Pern, the great temple of Coriancha was tended 
by a numerous sisterhood of vestals, who were known as the 
virgins of the sun. “ These were young maidens, who at a 
tender age were taken from their homes and introduced into 


* Brandis Pomilar 338. Edit. 1877. 

t Prescott's Eistory of the Conquest of Messieoj chap. Ill, p. 58^ edit. I860, 
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'* convents, where they were placed under the care of matrons; 
“ who had grown grey within their walls. From the moment 
“that they entered the establishment they were cut off from 
“all connection with the world, even with their own family and 
“friends. It was their duty, above all, to watch over the sacred 
“fire obtained at the festival of Eaymi.”* The maintenance 
of the perpetual fire of the Demaras of South Africa is en- 
trusted by the chiefs to their own daughters, so long as they 
remain unmarried. A legend in the “ Chronicles of Japan " relates 
that a plague once fell upon the people which slew more than 
half of their number ; and that in order to remove this plague, 
the Mikado transferred the altars of the sun-goddess into new 
temples specially built for the purpose, and appointed two 
virgin-priestesses to tend them, f In the county of Kildare, 
Ireland, the “ everlasting fire” was preserved by “holy virgins 
called Ingheaw Andagha, or daughters of fire,” down to the 
time of the Reformation ; and these, like the daughters of the 
Demara chiefs, were often the first ladies of the land. X The 
close resemblance between the vestal institutions of Rome and 
those of Cuzco has led Mr. Tylor to suspect that Garcilaso de 
la Vega, the Peruvian historian, who was himself of Inca blood, 
has drawn upon his imagination in describing the institutions 
of Cuzco, with a view to raising the reputation of his ancestral 
city to the level of that of Rome. § But the numerous other 
examples which we have now brought forward would tend to 
shew that the resemblance was due to the uniformity of human 
instincts rather than to invention on the part of a too patriotic 
historian. 


» Preaeott’a Conquest of Pent, chap. Ill, p. 1 OS. 

t Mythology and Bdigious worship of the aucent Japanese % article II fa 
Wesfcmittster Review, No. OVII, July 1878, p. 39. The allusion to the 
Demara custom is taken from Encye. Britamica, 9th edition, article on B'ire, 


5 General Foilong’s Rwers of Life, p. 339, Vol. 1, 1883. 

8 TyloPs Early History of MauKnd, chap. IX, p. 250-2; edit. 1878. 
The points of resemblance which have excited Mr. Tyler’s scepticism are 
4 in number : (a) The establishment of vestal virgins bound by the 
strictest rule of chastity ; (6) the existence of a perpetual fire which they 
were appointed to watch ; c) the use of a concave mirror for relighting 
the fire, if it went out ; (d) the rule by which a virgin, who broke the 
vow of’ chastity, was buried alive. There is abundant analogy for the 
three first, as I have shewn in this and the previous essay. I see nothing 
extraordinary in the fourth. Burying alive is not an unusual way of dis- 
posing of the worst criminals. Outside of Lucknow there is a monument 
built on the spot where a notorious daooit was buried alive during the 
reign of Wajid Ali Shih, the last king of Oudh. Burying alive .-is a 
punishment for criminals is alluded to in the Edda. See translation by Mr, 
Thorpe, Part II, p 124 ; TrubuePs Edit. 1866. 
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In fact, the more we study the beliefs and customs of man-^ 
kind in rejjard to the purity of fire or any of its other functions, 
the more convinced we feel of the fundamental similarity of the 
human mind and of the impossibility of using such resemblances 
as ethnical landmarks either for the so-called Aryan or the 
non-Aryan nations. To the fathers of speculation, fire, or its 
great heavenly archetype the sun, was a spiritual conception, and 
not as with us, a merely physical fact - 

They see with other eyes than ours f where we 
Behold a sun, they spy a Deity. 

“ It grieves the sun indeed/' said the Persian prophet, to' 
shine upon a man defiled ; it grieves the moon ; it grieves the 
stars." ^ The ancient Hindu prayed to Agni, the fire-deity, 
to forgive whatever sins he may have committed tlirough human 
weakness and to make him guiltless towards Aditi/’ the in- 
finite celestial light, f The Incas of Peru confessed their sins 
to the sun, and prayed to the waters to carry them away to 
the ocean : Oh, thou river, receive this day the sins which 
"I have confessed unto the sun: carry them down to the sea 
“ and let them never more appear,” | To the Greek or Roman 
of ancient times, the eternal fire of the hearth was a formi- 
*'dable divinity, charged to watch over what passes in the iiiterior 
* of houses and to punish mankind.” Virgil could find no better 
way of blackening the name of Sinon, than by making the 
perjured impostor appeal to the eternal inviolable flames of 
heaven as witnesses of his integrity : 

Vos eterni ignes et non violabile vestrum 
Tester numen, ait. 

^neid^ Book IL 

InJ the'! Latin|®church, (as I have heard), no new cross can be 
consecrated, until lighted tapers have been placed at its base. 
Within ^our own day a furious controversy has been waged in 
the English Church as to whether lighted candles can be allowed 
on the communion table or not. There is, in fact, no age or 
country, in which priests and teachers have not laboured with 
fervent zeal^to^f€’ed|the great fire-tradition of the world. 

IV. 

As phallic fire, (heat without light), was the mainspring 
oMife in'^the animal body, so the pure ethereal fire, (light without 

* Fargard IX, 41. 

f Hfg Veda, IV, 144. Hindus of respectable caste consider it impious 
at the present day to put their feet over a fire to warm them, 
f Tylorh Frimiiwe Culture, Voi. 11, p. 394^ 
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lieat), Was the essential property of all such souls as were deemed^ 
worthy of survival in a higher sphere. The belief in a future- 
life is common to all creeds j but the modes of the soui^s survival 
have been supposed to be very various. All modes, however, can 
be classified under two main headings. Either the soul migrates 
after death into other bodily forms, or it assumes a separate incor- 
poreal existence in the world of spirits. It is with the last doctrine 
only that we are now concerned; and in connection with this we 
have to show that fire or light is not only the substance of which 
exalted souls are said to be made, but the chief characteristic of the 
region assigned for their residence. 

First, as to the conoposition of souls. In the Vedic hymns 
we are told that Agni (fire) ‘'is. the nave of immortality/' 
amritasya nabhik If we expand this metaphor, the meaning 
is that fire is like the nave of a wheel, from which the rays of im- 
mortality radiate to the souls of men, illuminating them with its 
own properties of purity and light, {Rig Veda^ III, 17, 4). In the 
institutes of Manu it is said that the pious Brahman ‘‘ will go to the 
highest region by a straight path in an irradiated form/' la one 
of the Vedic liturgies it is said that ‘‘ men will become immortal 
by knowledge or by work, — that knowledge which is Agni, or 
‘Hhat work which is Agni," {Satapatha Brahmana, X, 4, 3, 9j. In 
other words, those persons whose souls have been enlightened 
with the flame of divine knowledge, or who have performed the fire 
sacrifices according to the appointed rites, will themselves 
acquire the nature of fire and become immortal in the future life. 
On the other hand, (as the same text goes on to show), those 
who do not so know, or who do not perform this rite, are in- 
“ deed born again, but become again and again death's food that 
is, they are reborn in other bodies, and thus become vsuhject to new 
deaths and to all the evils attendant on bodily existence. Such 
was the creed of the ancient Hindus.^ That of the ancient 
Persians, their kinsfolk, was very similar. We are told in the 
BundahiSt (Chap. XVII, 9), that the breathing souls, that is, 
the souls of men awaiting birth, are lodged in those (mundane) 
fires, counterpart of the body of man, when it forms in the 
“ womb of the mother, and a soul from the spirit-world settles 
" within it, which controls the body when living:" and we are 
further told in the same text, that ‘‘ when that body dies, 


* * This is one of the few passages in Vedic literature, which contains the 

germ of the doctrine of transmigration. This doctrine received its greatest 
prominence in the post-Vedic age under the teaching of Buddha, In the 
Institutes of Mauu this doctrine had begun to be pruinment, but the Vedas 
themselves scarcely recognize it. 
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the body mingles with the earth, and the eoul goes back to the 
spirit/’ fire returning to fire, and clay to clay. The traditions 
of the Egyptian priesthood, which were current under the name o£ 
Hermes Trismegistus, teach us that at the moment of death our 
^‘intelligence, one of God’s subtle thoughts, escapes the body’s 
dross, puts on its fiery tunic again, and floats henceforth ia 
space/’ In the philosophy of the ancient Germans the soul of a 
child about to be born was believed to enter into it from above ia 
a ray of lightning ; and at the time of death to return to the up- 
per world in the flames of the funeral pyre, which was lighted 
with a spark struck from the hammer of Thor.^ In the language 
of Japan the word for soul is compounded of toma, which 
means precious, s/ii breath, and hi fire. Hence the soul of 
the dead was the precious breath-fire, which survived the 
hody.-f Every reader will recall the lines of Pope, in which the 
dying Christian thus addresses his soul : — 

Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame* 

According to St. Augustine the soul of a saint, when it reaches 
the upper world, is made of light, and excels the sun in brightness 
to the same degree that the sun itself excels any other celestial 
body. I The folklore of England is full of legends of what were 
called Fetch-lights, or Deadmen’s candles. These lights were 
supposed to be the souls of the dead, and were said to go before 
the hearse and shew the very spot in the burial ground in which 
the body was to be interred. § 

Next, as to the abode of souls. In most of the more advanced 
creeds of antiquity there is a judge of the dead, and two distinct 
worlds are assigned for the residence of departed souls, — a region 


* See FirQ Burial among our Germanic ForefatherSy by Karl Blind : edit. 
1875, p. 12. 

■f The reference to Japan is made on the authority of a statement ia 
page 43 of the Westminster Reveiw, Art II, July 1878, on the Ancient Chro- 
nicles of Japan. The allusion to Hermes Trisme<»istus is taken from Art. on Fire 
in EncyL Brit 9th edition. The Egyptian idea of ascribing intelligence or 
wisdom to fire, and making this faculty, rather than any other, the immortal 
part of our nature, is a point frequently insisted on in the Indian Vedas. Of 
Agni it is said that ** he sees and knows all worlds, knows the recesses of 

** heaven, the divine ordinances, the races or births of gods and men, &c. 
See Muirs Samhrit TesstSy Vol. V, p. 215. Immortality is everywhere said to 
be the reward of knowledge. “ The stars are the houses of the gods ; whoA 
** ever knows this possesses houses/’ that is, acquires the divine nature. 
— Taittiriya Brahmanay 1, 5, 2, 6. 

t This is given on the authority of Mr. Growse's Ramoyanay p. 15, 
note (2).. 

§ Brand's Popular Antiquities, p. 710. Edit. 1877. 
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of light and happiness to those in whom the spirit of fire presides, 
and a dark underworld for the rest. In the ancient creed of India 
the judge of the dead was Yama ; and the difference between 
the two worlds was expressed in the maxim : — heaven is light, 
and hell is darkness : (Mahdbkarata, XIV, 6969). Elsewhere it 
is said : — “ Let him depart. Oh Yama, to those holy sages born of 
the fervour of meditation, to those sages versed in all know- 
** ledge, who guard the sun, Veda, X, 154,5). In another 

hymn (X, 88,15) it is said : — ‘‘ The rays of the sun are the pious ; 
the light which is above, is Prajapati or the heavenly world. ’’ In 
a third hymn (X, 88,1 5), the Pitris, or souls of ancestors, are said 
‘‘ to have adorned the sky with stars ; that is, they are them- 
selves the stars. 

Where there is eternal light, in the world where the sun is placed, in 
that immortal, imperishable world, place me 0 Soma ! 

Where king Vaivasvata reigns, where the secret place of heaven is, 
where these mighty waters are, there make me immortal I 
Where life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, where the worlds are 
radiant, there make me immortal ! 

Where wishes and desires are, where the place of the bright sun is, where 
there is freedom and delight, there make me immortal 

Rig Veda, IX, 113, 7-10. 

In the old religion of Persia, which was ethnically allied to 
that of the ancient Hindus, a similar doctrine prevailed. There 
were two distinct worlds for departed souls, the one bright and 
luminous answering to the good creation of Ahura Mazda ; and 
the other dark and loathsome, answering to the bad creation of 
Angra Mainyu, and fit only to be the receptacle of the impure 
and evil. It was prescribed by the authority of the priests that 
a fire should be lighted at the time of death and made to 
burn high, so that the righteous soul might alight upon it on 
first leaving the body. From thence it goes out to the stars, 
** then out to the moon, then to the sun, Last of all it reaches 
the Eternal Lights in the bightest heaven, its appropriate abode. 
On the other hand “ hell was in the middle of the earth ; for it 
* was there where the evil spirit pierced the earth and rushed in 
upon it, &c ; and it was to this region that souls devoid of the 
spirit of fire, that is, possessing no purity or light, were consigned. 
** Regarding the cold, dry, stony, and dark interior of mysteri- 
“ ous hell, it is revealed that the darkness is fit to grasp with 
the hand, and the stench is fit to cut with a knife/' f 

* These verses are translated in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Yol V, p. 306, 
©dik 1870. They are also translated by Professor Max MuUer in Chips 
from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 46. The translation given in the text 
is the latter. 

t See Shdmst La Shd^dsLalam, XII, 5 ; Bimdakis, chap. Ill, 27 and 
chap. XXTIII, 47. 
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Similar beliefs have prevailed in nations having no ethnical 
connection with either India or Persia. In Egypt the souls of 
the departed were weighed in the balance (a representation of 
which may be seen on every mummy case) by Osiris, the judge 
of the dead, some passing into the dark under- world in the west, 
others ascending to the bright sun in heaven. ^ It was believed 
in Mexico that the common herd passed away to a lower world 
called Mictlau ; while the heroes who fell in battle, and the men 
and babes who were slain in sacrifice, went at once into the 
^Vpresence of the sun, whom they accompanied, with songs and 
choral dances, in his bright progress through the heavens, 

Peru it was thought that the low castes were consigned to th© 
dark kingdom of Cnpay fixed in the centre of the earth, or migra- 
ted into new bodies on earth ; while the Incas and the nobles 
returned to the sun, from which they had originally come.]: The 
Greek and Roman ideas of a future life were summed up ia 
the following couplet : — - 

Corpus terra tegit; tumulum cireumvolat umbra ; 

Manes Orciis iiabet ; spiiitus aati’a petit. 

Thus while the ghost haunted the tomb, and the Manes went 
to the lower world, the spirit took its flight to the stars. The 
reader need scarcely be reminded of the scriptural expression^ — 
“ the righteous will shine as the stars. 

Such notions were not confined, however, to the more advanced 
nations. The degraded Australian has starred the sky with the 
fabled benefactors of his savage race, — ^^the discoverers of fire, of 
the ant-pupavS, and of the eggs of the loan-bird, — in the same way 
as the Hindu has decked liis firmament with the Seven Eishis 
and the Greek or Roman with his deified heroes and ancestors ; 
sio itUT ad astra. There is a striking correspondence between 
the notions held by savage and cultured nations regarding the 
Milky Way, that lies across the sky like a road. ‘‘The Basutos 
call it the way of the gods. The Ojis call it the way of spirits, by 
which the souls of deified mortals go up to heaven. It is known, 
among the North American races as the Path of the Master of 
Life, or as the Path of Spirits, or as the Road of Souls where the 
ghosts of the dead travel to the land beyond the grave, and where 
their camp fires may be seen blazing as brighter stars. These 
savage imaginations of the Milky Way fit in with the Lithuanian 


Egypi^a Flaee in Universal Jlisioryy hy Bunsen, Yol. lY, p. 038 if. 
Wilkinson^s Anawit Egi/ptimis^ Yol, Y, passim* 
f For the Mexican doctrine, see Prescott^s Conqimt of Mexico^ Yol, I, 
p. 52 ; aiidTylor’s Frimitioe Culture^ Yol. II, p. 80, Edit, 1871. 

J The Peruvian doctrine is alluded to in Prescott's Conqimt of Feru^ 
VoLI,p. 85. 
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mytli of the Road of Birds, at the extremity of which the 
souls of the dead, supposed to flit away like birds at the time of 
death, dwell free and happy. That souls dwell in the galaxy was 
taught by the Pythagoraeans, who maintained that the phantasms 
which appear to men in dreams came down to earth from this as 
their favourite retreat. It was also familiar to the Manichsean 
sect of Ohristians, whose fancy transferred pure souls to this 
wonderful column of light* ” ^ 

That the sun is the region in which exalted souls will enjoy 
eternal bliaS;, is a doctrine proclaimed by niu horn theosophists 
nob less fervently than by those of ancient times. Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, in his “ Physical Theory of A not he Life has laboured to 
prove that the sun is not merely the astronomical centre to the pla- 
nets revolving round it, but the heavenly centre and final meeting- 
place of all those souls, who by faith and good works have acquired 
an ethereal and incorruptible body, after having completed, 
within the corruptible organism of the flesh, a probationary period 
of residence on their respective planets. Science has long been 
puzzled with the question as to the means by which the light and 
heat of the sun are maintairied and renewed. A French writer 
(Louis Figiiier) comes to the rescue with a theory, which shall be 
stated in his own words Thus, we find, that neither astronomy 
nor physical science offers us any satisfactory explanation of the 
** constant maintenance of solar radiation. Common sense tells 
us that this furnace, constantly in activity, must be as constantly 
“ fed ; but science is as yet unable to discover the nature and 
“ source of its aliment. Here, where science places nothing, we 
venture to place something. In our belief solar radiation is 
maintained by the continuous, unbroken succession of souls in 
‘‘ the sun. These pure and burning spirits are perpetually 
“ replacing the emanations perpetually sent through space by the 
sun to the globes which surround him. Thus v/e complete 
that uninterrupted circle, which binds together all the 
creatures of nature by the links of a common chain, and 
attaches the visible to the invisible world. The sun, the centre 
“ of the planetary aggregation, the constant source of heat and 
'‘light, which sends forth motion, sensation and life upon the 
“earth, is in our our belief the final dwelling place of purified 
“ perfected souls, which have attained their most exquisite subtlety. 
“ They are entirely devoid of material alloy ; they are pure 


* Tylor^s Primitive Culture^ YoL I, p. 324 : edit. 1871. In the creed of tlie 
Ancient Persians the Milky \Yay was called Yanant, and was believed to 
stand directly^ over bell in order to keep the demoiiB in awe : See Haug'g 
Essays on the Pam>, p, 217 ; Tmbner’s Edition, 1878. 
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"^spirits, who dwell in the midst of the Hazing atmosphere and 
the burning masses which compose the sun. From their throne 
fire, these souls, all intelligence and activity, behold the 
‘‘ marvellous spectacle of the march of all the planetary globes, 
which compose the solar world, through space. Placed in the 
centre of this vast world, understanding the secrets of nature 
and all the mysteries of the universe, they are in possession 
of perfect happiness, of absolute wisdom, and of illimitable 
knowledge/^ When we compare these theories with the 
belief of Uie wild Alapaches of Florida, who hold that the sun 
is the bright" dweiling place of departed chiefs and warriors, "f 
and with the doctrine announced by the Brahmans of India 
some 8,000 years ago, “ that the rays of the sun are the pious, 
we must admit that there is not miicli difference after all, so far, 
at least, as these speculations are concerned, between the yellow 
savage of America, the dusky fire-priest of India, and the white 
philosopher of Europe, 

What fire, baptism was to the soul on entering the body, fire 
burial was to the soul on leaving it. By the one it was purified 
(as far as possible) for its sojourn in the flesh ; by the other it 
was separated from the flesh and transmitted, in a pure and more 
perfect form, to the world of spirits. In many of the Vedic 
hymns fire burial or cremation is not merely described, but explain- 
ed. When thou hast matured him, oh Agni, then send him to 
the Fathers, ^ ^ ^ ^ . As for his unborn part, do thou, Agni, 

^Handle it with thy heat; let thy flame and thy lustre kindle 
*Ht : with those forms of thine, which are auspicious, convey it to 
^'the world of the righteous, ^ 3 ^ ; Whatever part of thee 

(the dead) any black bird or ant, or serpent, or beast of prey has 
“ torn, may Agni restore it to thee whole, and Soma who has entered 
*Hnto the Brahmans ; {Rig Veda, S, 16, 1-6). Thus fire, with 
the help of the Soma or wine offering, which lightens up the 
mounting flame, is to furnish the dead with a new ethereal body 
similar to his late earthly one, but free from its manifold im- 
perfections, and to bear him away to the regions of light. ‘^Tiiou, 
oh Agni/’ says one of the Vedic liturgies, art our cord and 
our bridge ; thou art the path that conducts us to the gods.” 
(Tait Brdh. 11, 4,2,6) Man is said in another place to have 
three separate births, the first from his mother as he enters the 
world, the second through fire sacrifice while he remains in it. 


^ The Bay after Death, or our Future Life according to Science, by 
Louis Fi»uier : English Translation, published by Bentley and Son, 187*2, 
Chap. IX. 

f Brinton’s Myths of the Nm World, p, 233. 
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and the third through fire burial or cremation as he leaves 
it: (Sat Brdh. XI, 2, 1^ 1). Borne by those uodecayiog fly- 
'* ** ing pinions of thine, oh Agni, wherewith thou slayest the 
** Rakshasas (demons)i may we soar to the world of the righteous, 
whither the ancient, earliest-horn sages have gone before : '' 
(Vajas, Sanhita, XVIIl, 52). In the later Indian writings the 
Sati or good woman,' ^ who consents to be burnt alive on her 
husbaiubs funeral pyre, is said to be conveyed with him, and by 
the same element, to swarga or heaven. In the RSm%ana there 
is a legend told of Kabandha, a hideous monster, who had once 
been a handsome Gandharva or demi-god, but, had been deformed 
for some offence committed against Indra. This monster begged 
for the rite of cremation, when he was at the point of death. 
It is said that while the body was burning his pure spirit arose 
out of t.he flame in the shape of a beautiful Gandharva and 
mounted into the sky. The virtue of fire as a soul-conductor to 
the world above, is thus described by one of the Dyak tribes in 
Borneo. ‘‘As the smoke of the funeral pile of a good man 
rises, the soul ascends with it to the sky : as the smoke from 
‘'tliepileof the bad man descends, his soul with it is borne 
“down to the earth, and through it to the regions below.’^ ^ In 
many countries a distinction has been made between those who 
are, and those who are not, deemed worthy of the honor of fire 
burial. Chiefs and kings, priests and warriors of renown, being 
possessed of a more luminous soul, are burnt, flame returning 
to flame ; but the common herd, being of the earth earthy and 
possessing no light, go l)ack to darkness and are buried in the 
kindred clod.f Among the’ Ghonds and Bhils of India at the 


* This saying is quoted by Mr. Tv lor in Primitive Culture^ Vol. II 
p. 85, from St. John’s Far Fast^ Yol. I, p. 181. And Mr. Tyior, after 
quoting it, asks Did this exceptional idea come into the Dj-ak’s mind by 
contact with Hinduism % ” As the Hindus are not known to have peneti ated 
to Borneo, ^ the matter must remain in doubt. If it ivas borrowed from 
Hinduism, it verifies, at all events, the interpretation which we have put 
upon the passages quoted from the Vedas. 

t The following extract from article on Fire in EncyeL Briiamiica^ 9t]i 
edition, will serve to illustrate this point :•—» Among Alonqiiins and 
Ottaways those only of the ‘ Great Hare totem/ among the Nicaragu- 
‘*ans none but the Caciques, among the Caribs no others than the priestly 
caste were entitled to the honour of cremation. The tribes of Uppe'r 
California were even persuaded that such as were not burned were 

** liable to be transformed into brutes,” In ancient Germany the juniper tree, 
because it emitted a fragrant smell, was reserved for the funeral pji’e of 
princes. Other kinds of wood were sufiicient for less distinguished men. See 
Fire Buriat by Karl Blind, p. 6, and p. 19 : edit. 1875. On the value attached 
to^fire burial in Greece and Rome, see Iliad Yll, 410, and Lucan’s Pharmlia, 
J.X« ",9», 
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present day, as among the Colchians in ancient times, the 
privilege of cremation is allowed to men but denied to women. 
In Greece the honour of a funeral pyre was denied to suicides, 
men who had committed the crime of extinguishing their own 
life-flame. 

The doctrine of purgatory is the logical sequel to the rite of 
fire-burial. If the soul was not pure enough to pass at once 
into the regions of light, an intermediate process was necessary 
to clear it of the taint of sin. This process is described by Virgil 
as the lot of those souls who have gone to the shades below, 
but are not fit for immediate admission into the pure regions 
of Elysium. Purgatory, according to this poet, can be effected by 
wind ; or by water, (both elements of purity), or by fire 

Ergo esercentur pceuis vetermnque mnlorum 
Supplicia expenduiit ; alise paticiuntur iiianes 
Suspenses ad ventos, aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Iijfectiim eliutur scelus aut exuribur igni. 

Purgatory by fire, at\d fire only, is most distinctly recog- 
nized in the Mazdean or Persian creed. It was said that at 
the great conflagration, which was to precede the final victory 
of the Good Spirit, Ahura Mazda, over the powers of evil, the 
souls of all men, good and bad alike, would undergo purgation 
by fire. All men will pass into that melted metal, and become 
pure : to the righteous man it will seem as though he walked 
continually in warm milk ; to the wicked it will seem as though, 
in the world, he walked continually in melted metal.” Not 
only human souls, but the earth which we inhabit, and even the 
hell of the evil one who has corrupted it, are to be purged of the 
taint of sin on that great day. ^‘The stench and pollution which 
were in lieli are burned in that metal, and hell itself becomes quite 
** pure. The Good Spirit sets the vault, into which the Evil Spirit 
fled, in that metal ; he brings the land of hell back for the en- 
largement of the world : the renewal of all things arises by his 
wdil, and the world is immortal for ever and ever. The earth 
‘‘becomes an iceless, mountainless plain. Even the mountain, 
“whose summit supports the Kinvar bridge (the bridge of souls), 
“ is brouglit down and will no longer appear.” ^ This doctrine 
of purgatorial fire passed from the Persians to the Jews, after 


* Bundahis, Chap XXX, 20, 31, 32, This passage bears a remarkably 
close resemblance to 3 Peter III, 12,13 ; aiyl it bears a closer one still to 
the following lines in TennysoiPs hi Menioriam : — 

They tremble, the sustaining crags i 
The spires of ice ate toppled down 
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tb© conquest of Babylon by Cyrus tbe Great. From these it 
passed into the speculations of the early Christian sects and 
into the writings of the Catholic fathers; and thus by degrees 
it found its way into the very heart of Christendom, both East 
and West, where it still remains. Purgatory, in all cases, has 
been considered punitive as well as healing and purifying. This 
is clear in the first two cases, from the quotations already 
given: for the melted metal, which is torture to the evil, is 
*‘iike a warm milk bath’^ to the gooth As regards the third, tbe 
following extract from an old English rhyme will shew in what 
light purgatory was looked upon by the masses, whatever may 
have been the teaching of the Church : — 

From Brig o’Dread, nae brader than thready 
Every night and awle. 

To Purgatory Fire thon comesfc at last, 

And Christ receive thy sawle. 

If ever thou gave either milke or drink, 

Every night and awle, 

The fire shall never make thee shrink, 

And Christ receive thy sawle. 

But if milke nor drink thou never gave naen. 

Every night and awle, 

The fire shall burn thee to the bare bane, 

And Christ receive thy sawle. * 

It is not difficult to see how tbe punitive fire of purgatory 
which was to last only for a time, was developed by degrees into 
the punitive fire of a hell, which is to last for ever, and with 
no object except to torture. Such is tbe atrocious fiction which 
has found its way into the creed of Christendom as popu- 
larly taught and understood. Very different, however, is this 
brimstone world from the kingdom of Hel, the pale and cold death 
goddess of the Norse, whose name it has appropriated and dis- 
torted, and whose supposed region in the days of heathenism was 
one of frost, mist, and snow. 


And molten up, and roar in fiood ; 

The brute earth lightens to the sky, 

The fortress crashes from on high, 

And the great JEon sinks in blood 

And Gompassed by the fires of hel! ; 

"While thou, dear Spirit, happy star, 

O’erlookst the tumult from afar, 

And smi lest knowing all is weil.^’ 

^ Brandy's Vopular Antiquities^ p. 465. The Brig o’Dread alluded to in 
this metrical dirge is the Bridge of Souls, like the Kiuvar bridge of the 
ancient Persians and the Sir^t of the Mahommedana. 
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Fire ordeal performed the same kind of function for the living 
that fire purgatory was intended to perform for the dead. As 
the latter produced purity, so the former proved innocence. 

Every man's work shall be made manifest : for the day shall 
“ declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is." (1 Oor. IIIj 13). 
Such, in a figurative sense, is the language of St. Paul, and such 
ill a literal sense has been the practice of mankind. Three exam- 
ples will suflEice, one taken from India, another from Scandinavia, 
and the third from our own country : — - 

They bring a man with his hands tied before the Raja, saying, He 
has carried off something, he has committed theft. Heat the -axe for him. 
II the man is guilty of the deed, but falsifies himself intending to deceive, 
smd screens himself with a lie, he lays hold of the red-hot hatchet and is 
burnt, and thereupon is put to death. If he is guiltless he tells the truth 
aoout himself, and with true intent, clothing himself with the truth, he 
lays hold of the glowing hatchet, and is not burnt, and is not put to 
death. As he is not burnt in that ordeal, so is the sage unhurt in the 
fiery trial of metempsychosis. Ail this world is animated by the super- 
sensible. This is real, this is self. That art thou, Svetaketu.’* 

Ckandagya Upanishad. 

She to the bottom plunged her snow-white hand, and up she drew the pre- 
cious stones. “ See now, ye men ! I am proved guiltless in holy wise, boil 
the vessel as it may.’’ The heart of Atli laughed within his breast, when 
be beheld the hand of G-udrdii unscathed. ^<How must Herkia go to the 
cauldron, she who had hoped to injure Gudrfin.’ Ho one has seen misery, 
who saw not that, how the hand of Herkia was burnt. Then they led the 
woman to a foul slough ; and thus were Gudrfiu’s wrongs avenged. 

Third Lay of Qudrun^Edda. 

“ Fire-ordeal was performed either by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a 
piece of red-hot iron of one, two, or three pounds weighty or else by 
walking barefoot and blindfold over nine red hot ploughshares laid length- 
wise at unequal distances. By the latter method Qiteen Emma, the mother 
of Edward the Confessor, is said to have cleared her character, when sus- 
pected of familiarity with Alwjn, Bishop of Winchester. 

Blachstonds Commentaries. 

However various may have been the modes of applying the 
test in different parts of the world, the test itself has never 
varied ; for it rested on an uniform, unchanging instinct. Fire 
could never hurt the innocent. The pure element spared the 
pure, but burnt and blistered the guilty. The same principle, 
as we have shewn already, holds good in the fires of Purgatory, 
which impart a pleasant warmthi to the good, but inflict an 
insufferable torture on the evil. Numerous legends are extant of 
persons who have slept and walked in fire without being harmed. 
It is told of Zarathrusta, the priest and prophet of the most 
high god of ancient Persia, that, when he was a child, a hostile 
magician seeking to destroy him, threw him into a blazing fire, 
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in the midst of which the godlike infant fell peaceably asleep. 
The legend of Sita's fire is well known to Hindus. To prove that 
there was no stain upon her, after she had been recaptured from the 
demon ES^vana, she walked alive into the midst of a blazing 
bon-fire. But Agni, the fire-god, took upon him the form of a maug 
and leading her quietly out by the band, proclaimed to the spec- 
tators — She is without a stain ; had there been any stain upon 

her chastity, she would never have passed in safety from me/' ^ 
In the legends of the Norse, Brynhi Id had vowed to wed that 
man only, who should ride over the blazing fire that was laid 
around her father's hall The fire began to rage, and the earth 
to tremble ; high rose the flame to heaven itself. Sigurd urged 
(the horse) Grani with his sword. The fire was quenched before 
the prince, the flame allayed before him. " f Readers of the Old 
Testament Avill recall the scene on the plains of Ohaldma^ in 
which the three Hebrews “ bound in their coatSj hosen, and 
hats were cast into a burning fiery furnace" by the king of 
Babylon, and how they came out unharmed: upon their bodies 
“ the fire had no power, nor was an hair of their head singed, 

neither were their coats changed, nor the .smell of fire had 
“passed on them." (Daniel III, 27). The same furnace however 
destroyed the guilty men, who had cast them into it. 

With such examples before us, it is not surprising that men of 
extraordinary grace should have been invested, even in the present 
life, with those attributes of fire and light, which are the special 
marks of exalted souls in the world beyond. Such men are des- 
cribed sometimes metaphorically as burning and shining lights, 
andsometimes literally as having their brows encircled with aureoles 
which shine without burning. When Moses descended from 
Mount Sinai after receiving the law, his face was so dazzling 
bright that the children of Israel could not look at him w’hile he 
conversed with them, and he was therefore forced to wear a veil ; 
{Exodus, XXXIV, 33), The meeting of Parasu Rama tvith Piarna 
Chandra, his great Ksatriya, rival, is one of the most dramatic 
scenes in the legendary history of India. While the former was 
still at, some distance, nothing but a mass of flame, tejasah rdsih^ 
could be seen moving towards the foe. When the encounter took 

* The story as given iu the text is told in Mr. T. Wheeler’s Iliston/ of 
India, Vol II, p, 384 ; edit. 1860. A slightly different version is given 
in Tulsi Das’s Ramayana, Book VI. The ffame was cool as sandal wood, 
“as Sita entered it, meditating on her lord. Her shadow and fhe stain of 
“social disgrace were alone consumed in the bla^/mg fire.” (Growse's Trans* 
lation, p. 483 ; edit.. 1883). 

t The Edda of Smmund translated by Mr, Thorpe, Part II, p. 69, Trilb- 
net’s Edit. 1866, 
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place, the defeat of Parasu R^ma was signalized by his becoming 
suddenly darkened and lustreless, nisprabhah» ^ In the Institutes 
of Manu, the most influential code of Hindu law, it is declared that 
there is no difference between the fire and a Brahman '' ; and 
an offering of food to such a holy man is said to be an offering 
in the fire of a sacerdotal mouth, — a precept of which the 
Brahman caste has keenly availed itself from that day to this 
by claiming, as it still does, the first and largest share at every 
feast given by men of other castes at times of marriage or 
burial f Men who have been translated to the skies without 
dying were conveyed there in and through the same element, as 
that used in cremation or purgatory for conveying the souls of 
the dead to the same quarter. Thus Romulus, the legendary 
founder of Rome, is said to have been caught up in a flash of 
lightning sent by his father, Mars. We are told that Elijah, 
the prophet of Thisbe, was taken up in a chariot of fire : As they 
still went on and talked, behold there appeared a chariot of fire 
and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder ; and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven : ” (II Kings^ II) : 
and hence among certain tribes in the Caucasus he was deified 
and became the god of thunder and lightning. J The translation 
of Sarabhanga, as told in Tulsi Das's Ramfi,yana, was effected 
by the fire of his own devotion. This aged anchorite, like 
another Simeon, had made up his mind to die as soon as he had 
seen R4ma, the incarnate god, and the destined destroyer of RS,van. 
He had taken his stand upon the funeral pile, and was about to 
set fire to it for the purpose of self-immolation, ‘'when the fire 
of his devotion consumed his body, and by Kama's favour 
he ascended to Vaikunth, the heaven of Vishnu. § 

* Raghuvansa^ by Kalidasa, canto XI, sloka 63, ff. 
t Institutes of Mann, Chap. Ill, 212, 08,168. 

I Similarly in Greece the hightest peak of -®gina, once the seat of Zeus, 
the great Thunder-god of the Greeks, is now called Mount St. Elias, See 
Tyior's Primitive Cidiure^ VoL IT, p. 239 ; edit. 1871. 

§ The Rdtmdyana of Tulsi Dds : translated by Mr, F. S. Growse, Alla- 
habad, 1838. Book III, The Forest, page 339, 

The story as told in Kamiyana by Valmiki is somewhat different. There 
the saint does actually set fire to the funeral pile, and is not consumed by 
the fire of his own devotion. Vdlmiki^s version of the legend may be read 
in Mr. GrijGS.th’s Metrical translation, Vol. Ill, p. 21 
‘‘ Then rose the fiame above his head, 

On skin, blood, flesh, and bones it fed, 

Till forth, transformed with radiant hue 
Of tender youth, he rose anew. 

Far shining in bis bright attire 
Came Sarabhanga from the pyre : 

Beyond the seat of Gods be passed, 

And Brahma s sphere was gained at last. ” 
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Bj a natural or rather necessary sequence of ideas, the nature 
of gods was identified with the same element as that of the souls 
of men after death : for the conception of divine spirits is the 
same at bottom as that of human souls, and the same sacrifices 
and offerings have been made to both* In the Vedic hymns we 
are told that all the gods are comprehended in Agni, 

“ Ve>da, V, 3, I j ; and that (Agni) surrounds them as the 

** circumference of awheel does the spokes ; ” (V, 13^ 6). In 
another place it is said that the gods obtained immortality by 
Agni ; '' (Mhmm Veda^ IV, 23, 6). In the same hymns the 
gods are som.etimes; , called by the gesieric name of Adityas, or 
sons of AihtJj the Infinite or Eternal ; and according to Professor 
R(>th, ihe eternal element in which the Adityas live, and which 
constitutes their essence, is the celestial light/’ But the common- 
est name for god or divine being in the Vedic hymnsis Deva, from 
the root dWy which means to shine. Hence Deva means ** bright, 
ethereal being,” and this is the name found in most of thelaoguages 
of Europe, as in Latin dctis, in Greek theos/m Lithuanian dewaSy in 
Lettish dews, in old Prussian deiwSy in Irish dia^ in Welsh dinOy in 
Cornish duyy and in the Norse plural tivar. The foundation of every 
polytheistic creed, which has recognized powers of evilas antagonistic 
to those of good, is that the gods are formed of light, and the devils 
of darkness. Nor are such conceptions confined to the lower creeds. 
The reader need scarcely be reminded that light or fire is the 
image by which the Most High revealed himself to His own pro- 
phets and apostles, and that Satan is everywhere called the Prince 
of Darkness. In Daniel’s vision of God’s kingdom, it is said that 
God, the ancient of days, sat ; his throne was like the fiery flame, 
“ and his wheels as burning fire ; a fiery stream issuedand came forth 
“ from before him. {Dan, VII, 6). In the Book of Wisdom it is 
said : Wisdom is the brightness of eternal life, and the 
** unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of His good- 
** ness. ” (VII^ 26). We are told that, in the miraculous conver- 
sion of Saul, suddenly there shone round about him a light from 
heaven, and he fell to the earth, &c., ” ; (Aots^ IX, 3), We are 
also told that “cloven tongues like as of fire” were the symbol 
chosen by the Most High to signify the visible descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon the Apgstles j ActSy II, 3. 

Hail, holy Light, ofispring of beavpB first born, 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam 

May I expres!^ Thee unblanied ? Sinco God ia light, 

And never but in unanproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dweit then in thee. 

Bright 'effluence of bright esfsenee increate. 

, FarmUse Zosty Book IIL 

This tersioB of the- .story shews very plainly wlir.t fire was expected to do 
in- the rite of cremation. ItalFords a practical illustration of the texts 

which I have quoted from the Vedas. 
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Fire sacrifice is a contrivance, practised by all nations, and witb*^ 
ont borrowing from each other, for conveying ethereal food to 
ethereal beings. Just as fire-burial helps to separate the soul from 
the corpse and transmits it so separated to a higher sphere, so fire- 
sacrifice detatches the soul of the offered victim from its body and 
conveys it with the smoke to the deity who is invited to receive ii The 
flesh, that is, the solid parts of the animal are eaten by the sacri- 
ficers, who are themselves animals of flesh and not ghostly or spiri- 
tual beings. But the soul, the essence, the ethereal parts of the 
offering, are intended for the gods, whose own nature is ethereal and 
not carnal. It is only by fire that these ethereal parts can be 
extracted from the fleshly mass and wafted into the air in wreaths 
of odorous smoke ; and it is to this fact that we must ascribe tbe 
universality of the custom of fire sacrifice 

Kvlacfnfi 5 ' ovpavov ekiccoixiv'q Trepl Ka'jrVw 

Iliads I, 317. 

An offering made by fire, for a sweet savour unto the Lord, 

J^eviiicusy 1, 13. 

Sometimes the victim's soul was conveyed to the deity in a less 
spiritual form, — namely, through the blood and without the 
help of fire ; for by a very rational and wide-spread instinct, the 
blood itself was believed to be the life or soul of the animal offered,**^ 
Hence in all sacrifices, whether fire was used or not, the blood was 
poured out as a separate offering ; and for man to touch such food, 
was declared to be unlawful and impious, being an encroachment 
on tbe rights of the deity. On this point the Levitical law was 
rigorously strict. The blood of the victim was invariably sprinkled 
before the sanctuary or poured upon the horns of the altar, before 
the roasting of the flesh was commenced ;f and the angel of death. 


^ Among the Karens of Indo-China, and among the Papuans or natives 
of Hew Guinea, the word for said is a synonym for blood ; and the same 
connexion, (as Mr. Tylor remarks, in J^rimitwe Culture^ YoL I, p. 380), 
appears prominently in Jewish and Arabic philosophy. The most horri- 
ble sentence which Elijah could pronounce against the heathen Queen 
Jezebel was that dogs should lick her blood ; that is, that the foulest of 
animals (as the Jews considered it) should consume her very life or sou L 
In many languages a man’s soul has been called his shadow, GKia^ umbm^ 
shade. But the shadow could not be used in sacriiico, whiia the hlood 
could. The blood after being poured out disappeared by degrees ; and 
the deity was supposed to come and lick it up. 

t See Leviticus I, 11: “And the priests, Aaron’s sons, shall sprinkle 
Ms (the victim’s} blood round about upon the altar.^’ See also Deui. XI.I, 
23 : — “ Only be sure that thou eat not the blood ; for the blood is the life, 
“ and thou mayeat not eat the life with the flesh In the council of the 
Appstles, which sat at Jerusalem, the prohibition against eating blood 
or things strangled was confirmed ; see Acts XY., 20, In the Koman 
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who smote the first bora io Egppt, only consented to pass by the 
doors of the Israelites on (^ndition that the blood of a male lamb 
without blemish was sprinkled that night on the^ two side posts 
and on the upper door post of the houses/^ in wMcli the Israelites 
dwelt (Exodus XII.) It was not till the later days of the Hebrew 
monarchy, that a new class of teachers, the prophets j arose in Is» 
who declaimed against the barbarous and blood-stained rites of 
the Levi'tical priesthood I delight not in the blood of bullocks, 
or of lambs, or of he-goats. Wash you and make you clean. 
**Put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes. 

Cease to do evil ; learn to do W’ell.’' Though a blood-offering was 
believed to be acceptable to the deity to whom it was made, yet in 
most countries, savage as well as cultured, the consummation of 
the sacrifice was by^ is a legend current among the 

Ojibways of North America, which is so characteristic of the mode 
in which the fire sacrifice works, that it is worth quoting. A 
certain youth, having contrived with the help of the Moon to gain 
access to the Sun, was taken by the latter to witness the sacrifice 
of a white dog, which some medicine-man or sorcerer on the earth 
was then offering up as a victim. The dog was killed and roasted ; 
and when the sacrificers had divided the animal and were about 
to commence their feast, the medicine-man turning to the Sun 
exclaimed ; — We send thee this, Great Manito/^ Inamediately the 
Sun and his companion beheld a white dog rising towards them in 

S iritual form ; and then and there they dined upon it.^ Such was 
0 virtue ascribed to fire sacrifice by the ancient Hindus, that in 
one of the Vedic liturgies it is said Even if a man who is called 
a no-Brahman or a person of bad reputation performs it, still 
**this oblation goes to the gods, and is unaffected by the un worthi- 
ness of the priest f (Ait Brah. 1, 15). Not only the souls of ani- 
mals, but also those of inanimate things, were believed to be con- 
veyed to the spirits above (that is to the gods), by means of fire % 
** This boiled rice is complete in its limbs, joints, and body. He 
** who knows this is born complete in limbs, joints and body (Ath. 
Veda, XI, 3, 32.) There was always an ethical element implied in 
the institution of sacrifice ; for the custom was based upon what is 
really the foundation of all morality, — mutuality of service,— fire 
offerings being considered to be as necessary to the subsistence of 
the gods, as the gods were necessary to the protection of men. 
This is plainly set forth in the Bhagavad-Gita, or divine hymn, 


'Gatholic rite, called the sacrifice of the mass, the wine, which has been 
transubstantiated into the blood of Christ, is not administered to the 
communicant. 

Tyloris Primiiin Culture, Yoh II, p- 355., edit 1ST 2, 
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wbich. is accounted one of tbe highest efforts of the Indian intelli^ 
gence* “ Prajapati of old created beings with their rites of sacii- 
fice, and said, Hereby shall you propagate yourselves ; this shall be 
to you the cow of plenty* Sustain with this the gods, and let the 
gods sustain you: supporting each other in turn, you shall attain 
the highest happiness. Fed with sacrifice the gods shall give you 
‘Vthe food that you desire. He that gives them nothing and eats the 
^'food which they give, is a thief indeed. Good men who eat the 
leavings of the sacrifice are loosed from their guilt ; but they that 
cook for themselves alone, and not for the gods, eat sin/^^ 

Fire is not more congenial to divine or luminous spirits than 
it is abhorrent to devilish ones. Evil spirits are always dark. 
It is in the dark that they chiefly swarm ; and in the dark, that 
evil deeds are mostly committed by men. 

The earth is full of darkness asd cruel habitations. 

Rm TestammU 

Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When church-yards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to the world. 

Shahapear^ 

Most races are afraid of going out in tbe dark without carrying 
some kind of light for protection against evil spirits. This 
was observed by Sir George Grey in Australia, by Bonwick in 
Tasmania, by Scboolcraft in America, by other witnesses in 
the Malay Peninsula, f In ancient India the fire fetish, 
Agni, was praised for driving away the Dasyus (devils) from 
the house, and creating a large light for the Arya ; (Rig Veda, 
VII, 5, 6). In modern India, at the present day, the lady of 
the house bows to the lamps when they are first brought into 
the room in the evening : this ceremony is known by the name 
of dipdarshan» In Japan, in the less beaten tracks, no one 
would dare to go to sleep without having an Andoa (paper lan- 
tern) burning all night. J Iceland, when the Norse first discovered 
it, was ** a contrie alle fiille of devilles ; and the only way 

The translation given in the text is quoted from Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, by Mr, A. Gough, Trubner’s Oriental Scries, Ail who are 
interested in Indian subjects must feel grateful to Mr, Gough for the 
clear and masterly analysis which he has given of the XTpanishads. In 
Br. Tiele’s Egyptian Religion,^ p. 1 67, the following passage occurs. The 
texts tell of hundreds, thousands, millions of such offerings ; and the 
mode of expression proves that the Egyptians regarded these offerings as 
being food to the gods. 

t Grey’s Australia,” Voi. II, p. 302. Bonwick^s Tasmanians,” p, 180. 
Schoolcraft’s ** Indian Tribes,” Part III, p. 140, Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, YoL I, pp. 270-298 : quoted in 'Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture,” 
Volltp. 178, 

% Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, p, 137, Vol. I, by Miss Arabella Bird* 

Edit, . 1881 . 
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for expelling those noxious beings was by lighting large bonfires^ 
and shooting fiery arrows into the air. The graves of the Norse 
warriors, who had died on the field of battle, were supposed to 
be guarded during the night by means of certain sacred and 

wandering fires, which played around the tombs.^' ^ The lamps 
kept burning on sepulchres in the dark burial vaults of Christian 
churches are too well known to require further allusion. The 
efficacy of fire as an expeller of the prince of darkness '' is dis-^ 
tinctly recognized in the Eoman ritual, in the office for the 
Benediction of Candles XJt quibus cumque locis accensas 
‘^sive posite fuerint, discedant principes tenebrarum, et centre- 
“miscantjet fugiant pavidi cum omnibus ministris suis, &c. 
Perhaps the most graphic picture of the devirs horror of light 
or fire, and of the fragrant offerings burnt on it, is to be seen 
in Japan, where at one of the shrines of Buddha there is an 
effigy of a captured demon, who is writhing in torture, because 
*^.by a grim irony he is made to carry a massive incense-burner 
on his shoulders.*' f Most readers will remember Milton's des- 
criptionofthekingdomofSatan;— 

** Yet from those flames 
No light ; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Kegions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell.” 

Paradise Lostf Book 1, 

Most readers, too, will recall the scene described by the same 
poet, in which the Son of God was assailed at night time by a 
host of demons in the midst of a furious storm | :~ 

Nor yet stayed the terror there ; 

Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 

Environed Thee ; some howled, some yelled, ?ome shrieked;^ 

Some bent at Thee their fiery darts, whilst imou 
Saf st unappalled in calm and sinless peace# 

Thus passed the night most foul, till morning Mr 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice grey ; 

Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the winds 
And grisly spectres, which the fiend had raised 
To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire. 

Paradise Eegamed^ Book IT, 

A recent tourist in the unbeaten tracks of Japan was struck 
by the resemblance of the ritual of that country to what she 

♦ See Mallet’s ** Northern Antiquities, Bohn’s edition, 1359: pp. 286,7. 
and page 214. 

t Unbeaten Trach in Japan, Tol. I, p. 115. By Arabella L. Bird : eclit^ 
London, 1881. 

:|: This only repeats what had been said 2,000 years before by a fire-prieil 
in Ancient Persia : — ‘‘As long as the sun is not risen, all the demons are 
“endeavouring to spread havoc throughout the seven regions of ths 
©arth, Hang’s Essmjs on the Parsis, p, 1D9 ; edit. 1378, 
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had seen in different parts of Europe: — ‘‘From whence/* she 
asks, “ came the patterns of all these shrines, lamps, candlesticks, 
‘‘and brazen vessels, which Buddhist, Ritualist, Greek, and 
“ Romanist alike use, the tongues of flame in the temples, the 
“ holy water, the garments of the officiating priests, the candles 
‘‘ and flowers in the altar, the white robes of the pilgrims, and 
all the other coincident affinities which daily startle one?’*^ 
The answer is that they were suggested by the universal instinct of 
mankind, which in all ages and countries has regarded fire as 
the life of the individual body, the collective life of the state, the 
source of physical health and mental purity, the symbol of the 
divine presence, the expeller of evil spirits, and the essential 
property of exalted souls. 

“ Thou, Oh Death, knowest the sacred fire that is the means of winning 
a sojourn iu Paradise. Teach me about it, for I have faith. They that 
are in sphered in Paradise partake of immortality. I choose this as the 
second wish. 

“Yama replied: I know the fire that leads to Paradise, and tell it to 
thee ; therefore listen. Know that that fire, which wins the endless sphere 
for him who knows it, is seated in the fieart.’ ' 

KatM Upanishad. 

Purity is for man, next to life, the greatest good ; that purity which 
is procured by the law of Mazda to him who cleanses his own self with 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds.’* 

Zmd Awta, 

Most sacred Fire, that burnest mightily 
In human breasts, y kindled first above 
Among the eternal spheres and lamping sky, 

And thence poured into men, which men call Love, 

Kot that same which doth base affections move 
In brutish minds and filthy lust inflame ; 

Put that sweet fit that doth true beauty love, 

And ehooseth Virtue for his dearest dame, 

Whence spring all noble deeds and never dying fame. 

Fame QueBne, Book lY, Canto III. 

JoHK» 0 , Nesfielb. 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan^ YoL I, p. 209 ; by Arabella L. Bird : edit, 
liondon, 1881. The “holy water** springs from the same source as the 
holy fire. For water, too, has a philosophy of its own, as an element of 
bodily and spiritual purity, such as we have attempted iu this essay to 
describe concerning fire. Hor is it difficult to explain the origin of the 
wdiite robes.” White, in all creeds, is the emblem of purity, like fire and 
water. White girdles were worn by the ancient fire-priests of Persia 
and are still worn by them in Bombay. White dogs are sacrified to the 
sun iu America. White animals of any kind are sacrificed to Bella 
Pennu, the Sun-god or Light-god, by the Khonds of Orissa, White horses 
were, for the same reason, sacred in Persia 5 see Herodotus I, 189. The 
bull Muevis, which represented the sun or fire in ancient Egypt, was of 
a white or fawn colour. White cows were sacrificed to the snn at 
Heliopolis. The official dress of an Egyptian, as of a Persian, priest was 
E white mantle. Bee Dr. Tiele’s Egyptian Udigwni p. 96, p. 197, and p» 119, 
TriibneFs Oriental Series, 1882, 
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T he concordat^ to which we were able to refer briefly in the 
Postscript to our last quarterly summary of Indian events^ 
has proved the basis of a pacific settlement of the embittered 
libert Bill controversy, the last faint echoes of which are now 
dying away. 

This unexpected settlement,— whether temporary or perma- 
nent time alone can show— seems to have been due to the good 
offices of two members of the Legislative Council, Mr. G, H. P, 
Evans, representing the interests of the non-official European 
community, and Sir Auckland Colvin, representing the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Sir Auckland Colvin, having arrived liera 
from Egypt at a time when the Ilbert Bill controversy was al- 
ready at its height, was not associated in the public mind with 
its initiation nor committed to any definite course regarding 
it, and consequently formed a suitable channel through which 
the European community could negotiate with the advisers 
of Lord Ripon, whilst Mr. Evans, although identified with 
the European non-official community by his profession and 
sympathies, was not a member of the Defence Association, 
and could therefore act with greater independence and take 
up an unprejudiced attitude in advising its leaders. The nego- 
ciations were initiated by Mr. Evans, who, after consulting with 
the Defence Association, made certain proposals to Govern- 
ment through Sir Auckland Colvin. These proposals of Mr. 
Evans were, that while the new jurisdiction over Europeans 
should be conferred on native Magistrates as intended by Govern- 
ment, a clause should be inserted in the Bill giving to Europeans 
appearing for trial before a native Magistrate the right to claim 
a transfer to a European Magistrate. This, it was anticipated, 
would give complete satisfaction to the European community and 
at once put an end to the controversy. Government, however, was 
unable to accept this suggestion, but the negociations thus begun 
led ultimately to the concordat^ which was drafted by Mr. Ilbert 
and accepted by the Defence Association as a satisfactory 
settlement of the questions at issue. 

At the meeting of the Legislative Council on January 4th, 
Mr. Ilbert moved that the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal 
•Procedure, 1882, so far as it relates to the exercise of juris- 
diction over European Bristish subjects, be referred to a Select 
Committee, with instructions to report in a week. He took 
occasion to traverse the whole ground covered by the Bill, and 
'■to explain '’the .'Views and ^present position of Government m 
the questions raised. Beginning with the Bill as originally intro- 
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dueed, he explained that the object of Government was « to 
remove a disqualification based on race, and to substitute for 
it a qualification based on personal fitness. The Bill merelv 
declared that the simple fact of not belonging to an artificJ 
ally defined circumscribed category of human beings, that this 
fact standing alone, apart from all other considerations shall 
not constitue an absolute disqualification for the performance 
of certain important magisterial functions. In short, the prin- 
€1 pie of the Bill is not of race distinction, but of 

race disqualification, which is a very dififerent matter.” Eefer- 
opinions of the Local Governments and 
fficials, Mr. Ilbert said that « it became our duty to consider 
them, and to see how far it would be possible to give effect to 
them, consistently with our paramount duty of maintaining 
f the Crown and Parliament, the paramount 
duty of observing what I may describe as the constitutional en- 
Sr constitutional pledges by which we are bound ” 

These constitutional enactments and pledges were embodied 

largely fiom these eBaotmeots, 
^cial despatches expla»&tory of their meaning to 
show that Government was bound by these pledges to remve 
all legal disabilities based on ra^^, except so far as their reten-^ 
tion can he shown to ^ necessary. He combated at some 
length the statement aniT arguments of Sir Pitgames Stephen 
to the effect that Proclamation has no legal force what- 

expression of sentiment and opinion, 
pd thatitwouH be absurd to suppose that “Parliament can 
impose upon-*ny one, and particularly that it can impose on 
any body having legislative power, a moral obligation to tj^esome 
princjjde as a guide for legislation, and to embody it in definite en- 
ac talents from time to time, irrespective of all other consi- 

passages from the despatch 
from the Court of Directors, dated 10th December 1834 in 

which the intention of the Charter Act was fullv exnlainp/? 

iirtCT “'y «f ‘ta all Sh.bS! “t 

jects throughout India should be subjected to the same tribu- 
nals with natives.” And again “The meaning of the enao^. 
ment we take to be that there shall he no governing caste in 
whatever tests of qualification may be 
adopted, distinctions of race or religion shall not be of the num 
her; that no subject of the king, whether of British or Indian 
or mixed descent, shall be excluded, either from the posts usu- 
any conferred on our uneovenanted servants in India or from 
the covenanted service itself, provided he be otherwise eli<rible 
consistently with the rules. Fitness is henceforth to be'’ the 
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criterion of eligibility.” Mr, Ilbert then traced the successive 
steps which had been taken to gi¥e effect to this clearly ex- 
pressed policy. In doing so, he dwelt with especial emphasis on the 
fact that the Legislature had refrained from making Europeans 
subject to criminal courts in the Mofussil until the Penal Code 
of 1 860 and the Criminal Procedure Code of 1861 had made 
the law of these courts practically the same as English law, 
and argued that, now that this was done, there was no fur- 
ther reason for exempting Europeans from the jurisdiction 
of these Mofussil courts, fie referred as follows to the now 
■famous compromise of 1872, expressing considerable doubts 
as to whUher it was a compromise at all. 

“ It appears to have been some hind of informal arangement or understand- 
ing to which at least some members of the Select Committee ou the Bill were 
parties. But 1 need hardly say thaty even if the agreement had been as 
formal as it was informal, it would not have tied the hands of subsequent 
governments, or have prevented them from passing such enactments as might 
from time to time be required In the interests of Justice, good administra- 
tion, and sound policy* This compromise of 1872 does appear to me to have 
been open to somewhat a«%rious objections. I don^t say this for the purpose 
of condemning the compromise, which was, as Sir John Strachey frankly- 
admitted, open to criticisms of every kind, but for the adoption of which at 
that particular time there may have been strong reasons of a practical 
nature. But I say it rather for the p'arpose of showing how difficult it ivS to 
make any arrangement on a subject of this kind to which valid objection can- 
not be taken. The chief ob|ectiGns to which the arrangement of 1872 
appear to me to have been open are three. First tha^ although put 
forward as a compromise, an attempt was mad® to defend it on princi- 
ple,, and that the arguments by which it was so defended are unsound and 
fallacious. Secondly, because the form which the compromise assumed, 
and the grounds on which it was supported, were net wholly consistent 
with the principles in accordance with which we are bo-ond to govern 
India. Thirdly, that it contained the seeds of practical difiiculues°which 
were certain to arrive at no very distant date.’^ 

After considering these objections in detail, Mr, llhevt 
passed on to explain, the bearing of his historical retros- 
pect upon the measure'tts originally contemplated^ and the 
modifications which alone it had been possible to introdoce 
into it, to meet the opinions o£ local officers, consisteritly with 
a due regard to the pledges of the Charter of 1833 and the 
Proclamation of 1858. This led him to make the first official 
reference to the concordat^ in terms which we here gi^e in 
full, as explaining the attitude of Government towards that 
important compromise : 

. “ However, siuce the announcement of these modifications was made, it hai 
been strongly pressed upon us by persons whose opinion is entitled to great 
weight that, however moderate and cautious our proposals might be, yet there 
was a certain risk of an explosion of race feeling taking place when the new 
law came to be put into force. And however much we might deplore and 
condemn the spirit which renders such a risk possible, yet we felt it to be 
our duty to minimise that risk by any means which might appear to be 
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practicable and justifiable. Accordingly we have agreed to accept a sugges- 
tion which has been made to us with this view, and which would have the 
efiecfc of slightly extending the system of trial by jury. The suggestion is that 
a European British subject, when brought for trial before a District .\lagistrate 
or Sessions Judge, should have the right, if he 'thinks fit to claim it, to be tried 
by a jury, such as was provided for by Sec. 451 of the 0. F. Code, subject to 
two conditions, First, that no distinction is to be made between European 
and Native Magistrates and Judges, and secondly, that the punitory powers of 
District Magistrates over European British subjects are to be doubled, that 
is to say, are to be extended to imprisonment for six months, or a fine of two 
thousand rupees. The punitory power of other Magistrates, that is to say, 
the power to imprison for three months or impose a fine of one thousand rupees-, 
wiU be left untouched, and in cases tried before them the right to a jury will not 
be given. The adoption of this suggestion wilt maintain a complete equality 
betweep. European and Indian District Magistrates and Sessions Judges, and 
at the same time provide in certain eases a useful safety-valve against such, 
a risk as that to which I have referred. The practical effect ef adopting these 
suggestions will, I believe, be slight. As to trials before District Magistrates', 
two things must be borne in mind, first, that the total number of criminal 
charges against European British subjects in the mofussil is small, and secondly, 
that the total number of cases of any kind tried by District Magistrates is 
very small indeed. From these two premises it is not difficult to draw a conclu- 
sion. As regards trials before Sessions Judges, it will be remembered that 
all such trials must under the existing law be either by jury or with the aid 
of assessors, that any Local Government may by executive order direct that 
the trial of all offences, or of any particular class of offences, before a Sessi'ms 
Judge, shall be by jury, and that such orders have been applied to many parts 
of India, including some of the most important districts of Bengal and the 
whole of Assam. But I need hardly say that the maintenance of trial by jury 
either in its existing form or with the extension which we propose to give it, 
is dependent on the assumption that it is capable^ of being so worked as not 
to cause any failure of justice or other grave evil, and that an instrument of 
justice which is intended and ought to be a terror will not be converted into 
a source of impunity to evil doers.^^ 

We have devoted considerable space to Mr, Ilbert's speech, as it 
discusses the position of Government throughout this painful 
controversy, and endeavours to explain their policy in passing from 
the original bill to the totally different measure in which it 
resulted. It will be noted, however, that his speech and its argu- 
ments are really a defence of the measure as introduced a year 
ago and dwell as little as possible upon the modification, amount- 
ing in reality to a total transformation, which it has latterly 
undergone. In the debate which followed, it was pointed , ant with 
considerable force that the amendments proposed, by extending 
to European British subjects, and to them alone, the Jury system 
in trials before Magistrates, give a fresh recognition to race distinc- 
tions in matters of judicial procedure/’ and that, if a race disquali- 
fication was partially removed in the case of a few native officers, 
this was only ejBFected by the creation of a new race distinction 
affecting the whole native community of India. The native Mem- 
bers of the Council, the Hon’ble Ameer Ali# ^id the Hon’ble Kristo 
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Das Pal, forcibly intimated that the natives would assuredly not 
be satisfied with this newly created distinction, and advocated 
the extension of the jury systena to natives as well The mani- 
fold obstacles to the effective administration of the law, and the 
risks of miscarriage of justice, which the European's right to 
claim trial by a jury of his fellow countrymen would involve in 
many districts, were also strongly represented by several speakers* 
As the debate went on, it became evident that some misunder- 
standing as regards the meaning of the terms of the concordat 
had revealed itself. Mr. Evans drew attention to this and asked 
for the adjournment of the debate in order to admit of this 
misunderstanding being cleared up, a request to which Lord 
Kipon agreed. The difficulty was of the following nature! The 
second clause of the concordat agrees that every European 
British subject, on appearing for trial before a District Magistrate 
or Sessions Judge, shall he entitled, as of right, to be tried by a 
jury, the majority of whom shall consist of European British 
subjects. It appeared that the interpretation placed by Mr. Ilbert 
on this clause was that, where a District Magistrate was unable to 
obtain a jury of this nature, the case should be referred to the 
Court of the Sessions Judge, whose powers of fine and imprison- 
ment are twice as great as those which the concordat proposed 
to bestow upon District Magistrates. The interpretation placed 
upon this clause by the Defence Association was that, where such 
a difficulty arose, the case should be transferred to the court of 
another District Magistrate, and not to that of a Sessions Judge 
with twice the powers. This difference of interpretation threatened 
to wreck the settlement completely and to reopen the dangerous 
controversy in full virulence once more. Two or three days of 
painful suspense followed, during which active negociations were 
going on between Government and the Defence Association, and 
the attitude of the European community was one of angry waiting 
for the word to begin the campaign again with redoubled fury 
and bitterness. Arrangements were completed for a mass meeting 
on the Maidan to denounce what was considered the perfidy of Gov- 
ernment. Fortunately, however, Government ultimately conced- 
ed the point by agreeing that, where there was a difficulty in 
obtaining a jury, the case should be referred to a Sessions Judge, 
sitting, however, as a District Magistrate, that is to say, with 
only half his usual powers of punishment. This satisfactory 
concession at once restored peace and quiet, and the debate was 
resumed in the Legislative Council on Monday Jauury 7th, with 
every prospect of a speedy termination to this angry incident in 
Indian history. We need only refer to one or two features in the 
resumed debate. Mr. Evans, in explaining the nature of the 
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concordat^ which he was mainly instrumental in bringing about, 
made it clear tha,t it was not to be taken as the admis- 
sion of any principle on the part of the European com- 
munity, but merely as an agreement to prevent strife. In 
case of the jury system proving unworkable, he insisted 
that the Europeans would then have the right to claim a 
return to the status quo ante, and protested strongly against the 
tone in which Mr. llbert had spoken of the possibility of having to 
drop the jury clauses if difficulties arose in maintaining them. 

“ He treats his legislation as necessitated by the Charter Act and the 
Proclamation, and he seems to treat the concession of right of trial by 
jury as a safety valve attached to the Act in cases of accidents, which he 
will remove if it does not work satisfactorily, and meanwhile will act 
upon to show how necessary it is. This is not my view. I hope it 
will work satisfactorily so far as it is required to work, but I regard 
it as an integral part of the settlement, and consider that, if it was 
objected to, the whole Bill would have to go, and the European British 
subjects would be entitled to revert to the status quo ante, and to resist 
as vigorously as ever any invasion of their rights. They will not, I am 
certain, surrender the right to a jury, except on the same terms as in 1872, 
or on terms which would equally secure their just liberties.’’ 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, in a very significant 
speech, showed that the proposed law would be practically in- 
operative. The District Magistrate rarely, if ever, takes up a 
criminal case, the whole of the criminal administration of a 
district falling to the Joint-Magistrate, with reference to whom 
the law remains unaltered. 

*‘In 1882, of the whole of the criminal cases in Bengal which came 
under trial, 99‘3 per cent, were tried by Joint-Magistrates and their subor- 
dinate officers, and *7 per cent, represented the proportion in Bengal, with 
a population of 69 millons, of cases of a criminal character which came 
before the Magistrate and Collector of the district; it would be difficult, 
indeed, to say what decimal would represent the proportion of criminal 
eases against European British subjects which would come before native 
Magistrates 

He further stated that, to still further diminish any chance 
of the law coming into operation in Bengal, his Government 
would take care that ‘‘no native should be appointed Magistrate 
and Collector of a district in which there was not a European 
Joint-Magistrate capable of taking up such cases."' His Honour 
remarked ; “ The present law will practically be inoperative, and 
therefore I have very little hesitation in accepting it." He also 
combated and disposed of the argument which has so frequently 
done service in support of the Bill, and which Mr. llbert had 
expressed in the following words 

“ For to say that a native of India who has been entrusted with the 
powers exercisable by a District Magistrate or Sessions Judge, who bas 
risen to the position of being the chief executive officer or th chief 
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judicial officer in an area the average population of which in Bengalis 
about a millou and a half, to say that such a person cannot be trusted to 
exercise with justice and discretion the very limited jurisdiction which is 
exercisable over European British subjects outside the Presidency towns, 
Is to say that no native of India, however long and complete may have 
been his training and experience, however high and responsible may be 
his position in the public service, is fit to exercise that jurisdiction. And 
that is a proposition which few will be bold enough to maintain/’ 

In reply to this Mr. Rivers Thomson declared that Govern- 
ment had in Bengal no manner of power of selection in tlie 
appointment of Magistrates and Collectors of Districts/" as civilians 
rose to this rank by seniority, pure and simple, and not by 
selection. 

It was totally out of the power, even of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, to refuse to a Civilian, when his turn of promotion came, promotion 
to a district Magistracy. He had been thirty years in Bengal, and he 
knew only of one case in Bengal, where such a procedure was adopted, of 
refusing a Civilian such promotion 

and the single case referred to was the case of a man incapa- 
citated for out-door work by sunstroke 1 The fact of a Civil iau 
rising to be Magistrate and Collector of a District is a proof of 
seniority and nothing else. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in concluding the debate went over 
pretty much the same ground as that traversed by Mr. Ilbert 
in opening it, though in a much more conciliatory spirit. He 
repudiated, in the strongest terms, Sir Fitgames Stephens view 
of the nature of the Proclamation. '‘This doctrine seems to me 
inconsistent with the character of my sovereign and with the 
honour of my country, and if it were once to be received and 
acted on by the Government of England, it would do more than 
anything else could possibly do to strike at the root of our 
power and destroy our just influence."" But the most important 
part of his speech was that in which the history of the concordat 
and its meaning were reviewed. His Excellency fully endorsed 
Mr. Evan"s view that this was a real agreement between two 
parties, equally binding upon both. “ The Government are alto- 
gether bound by the agreement which has been made through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Evans, and by that agreement they 
intend to abide."" 

At the conclusion of His Excellency's speech, the Bill was 
referred to the Select Committee with orders to report on the 
jSth January. The remainder of its story is soon told. The 
Select Committee presented their Report as ordered oii the day 
named. The Report recommended the alteration of the Bill in 
the direction of the concordat as follows : — 

If the amended Bill is passed as it now stands — 

{a,) The^ power of appointing Justices of the Peace will remain on its 
present footing ; 
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(h) All Bistnct Magistrates and Sessions Judges will be eoo-o-fficio 
Justices of the Peace, and will have power to try European British subjects ; 

(c.) District Magistrates will be empowered te pass upon a European 
British subject a sentence extending to six months’ imprisonment or 
two thousand rupees fine or both, that is to sajj a sentence twice as severo 
as they are empowered to pass at present, but any European British 
subject charged before a District Magistrate will have a right to require 
that he shall be tried by a jury of which not less than half the number 
shall be Europeans or Americans or both, and 

(d.) a European British subject committed for trial before a Court of 
Session will have a similar right even in those districts where trials before 
the Court of Session are not ordinarily by jury. 

The contingency about which the misunderstanding had arisen, 
is referred to thus 

The only other point which it seems necessary to notice in connec- 
tion with this portion of the amended Bill is, that it is provided by the 
iiew section 451 jB, which it is proposed (by section 8) to insert in the 
Code, that where a jury is claimed before a District Magistrate, and he 
sees reason to believe that a jury composed in the manner required cannot 
be constituted before himself, or cannot be constituted vrithout an amount 
of delays expense or inconvenience which under the circumstances of 
the case would be unreasonable, he may transfer the case for trial to such 
other District Magistrate or such Sessions Judge as the High Court may, 
by general rules approved by the Local Government, or by special order, 
direct, and the Court to which a case is thus transferred shaU, with all 
convenient speed, try it with the same powers and according to the same 
procedure as the District Magistrate from whose Com't it is transferred* 

The remainder of the Report recommends the adoption of Sir 
Charles Turnery's proposal, giving the High Court the power to 
order the transfer of the case to another Court whenever such 
transfer is expedient for the ends of justice, and also of one or 
two proposals by Mr. Amir Ali intended to reduce to a certain, 
extent the complications and dangers which it is apprehended 
may at times arise, under the existing law, from the Magistrates 
having to try cases in which they have collected evidence for the 
prosecution, and in a certain sense acted as prosecutors.’^ 

The Bill was brought up for final disposal at, the meeting 
of the Legislative Council, on Friday, January 25th. We need not 
follow the debate in detail, as the speeches were largely a repe- 
tition of old arguments and statements, and added nothing new 
to the controversy, but will confine ourselves to noticing two 
points of importance. The first of these is the indication of the 
native feeling regarding the concordat afforded by the amendments 
moved by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. These amendments 
were:— 

1.— That after Section 2 of the Bill the following Section be inserted 

** S. To Section 269, the following proviso shall be added^ 
namely Provided that in trials before a Court of Session, if, 
before the first Assessor is appointed, the accused requires to b© 
tried by a jury, the trial shall always be by a jury.^’ 
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2.—- Also (if tile aboi^e amendment be carried) that Section 7 of 
the Bill (which substitutes a new Section for Section 451 of 
Act X of 1882) be omitted as superfluous. 

The object of these amendments waste extend to natives the 
right of claiming a jury in all cases of trial before a Sessions Judge* 
They indicate clearly the dissatisfaction of the native community 
with the new race-distinction that has been created. The 
Maharaja, in answer to appeals from the Viceroy and Mr. Ilbert, 
withdrew his amendments, but sufficient was said to show that the 
natives set "o^ery little store upon the infinitesimal removal of a 
race-disqualification, and resent very forcibly the creation of a vast 
race-distinction by which it has been effected- We quote the 
following passage from the speech of the Hon'ble Kristo Das Pal : — • 
It cannot be denied that while race-distinction is removed in one direc- 
tion, that is to say as regards a very small class of native officers, it is 
deepened ill another direction, that is to say as regards the native population 
at large, that the anomaly of jury trialin petty cases, — in cases in which a 
Jury is admitted to be ridiculous, —remains all the same, if the District Magis- 
trate chooses to try such cases ; that the cure of the invidiousness of the 
law will depend on the forbearance of the Magistrate, if he will not try 
petty cases, and of the accused, if he will not claim a jury in such cases ; 
that the risk of failure of justice at the hands of a dominant and sympathis- 
ing jury is not safeguarded in any way, and that the old evils to poor com- 
plainants of the transfer of cases to distant Courts, from districts where 
a jury may not be available, — evils almost amounting to a denial of justice- 
will be revived in all their rigours. There is a deep conviction amongst my 
countrymen that the fiery ordeal through which they have passed during the 
last ten months has brought forth no adequate result, and that if they have 
gained some slight advantages on the one hand, they have lost much more 
on the other. 

The second point of importance in the debate was that the 
nature of the concordat^ as an agreement between two contending 
parties equally binding upon both, was again openly and clearly 
acknowledged. Mr. Evans put this beyond any doubt, and his 
statement received the tacit assent of Government. He declared 
that he could not consider the Maharaja of Darbhanga’s amendments 
since they were opposed by Government, as the Bill was being 
passed “ by consent*^ The Europeans, in consenting to its pass- 
ing, do not agree to abandon any principle, or consent to any 
principle. They do not affirm the Government principles any 
more than Government affirms their principles. If any other 
Government in future times wishes to rip up this settlement, the 
European British subjects will claim to fall back on the status 
quoantCj that is, the position of 1872, before it was altered by 
the consent. It is the rule of law as well as of natural justice that 
if the settlement be set aside, the parties return to their former 
position. At the close of the debate, the recommendations of the 
Select Committee were adopted, and the Bill, as thus amended, was 
finally passed iato law. 
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So ends the famous Ilbert Bill controm’sy, constituting as it 
does one of the most exciting and important incidents in the 
history of British rule in India. Whether the settlement is likely 
to he permanent is open to question. But if the controversy aidse 
agaicj it must arise on different grounds. It may arise in the form 
of an agitation for the abolition of the privilege of claiming a jury 
on the ground that this constitutes a grave hindrance to the 
administration of justice, or it may arise as an agitation for an 
extension of the right to claim a jury to the native community^ 
thus abolishing the great race-distinction created by Mr. Ilbert's 
Act. If the view of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal be correct, 
the new Act will be wholly inoperative, and will have no influence 
whatever upon the administration of justice, in which case the 
former alternative is improbable. Considerable apprehension has 
been expressed by many Europeans lest the jury system should 
prove unworkable in a few years time, and should then be quietly 
dropped, leaving the native District Magistrates and Sessions Judges 
in the untrammeled possession of the privilege of trying 
Europeans without any safeguard at all, and there can be no 
doubt that fears of this kind ha.ve considerably lessened the 
general satisfaction at the close of the controversy. This 
view of the probabilities of the future received a good; deal 
of confirmation from the passage in Mr. Ilbert’s speech in which 
he declared that the maintenance of trial by jury was dependent 
on the assumption that it is capable of being so worked as not to 
cause any failure of jmstice or other grave evil, The Code of 1872 
was passed as the resiiit of a similar compromise to that which 
has resulted in the passing of Mr, Ilbert’s Bill, but no undoubted 
record of this compromise exists, and it has been possible for the 
promoters of the Bill to doubt whether such an agreement ever 
took place. As Mr. Ilbert said “ There is nothing on record to 
show the persons with whom, or the manner in which, the 
compromise was arrived at. It appears to have been some 
kind of informal arrangement or understanding to which some 
metnbers of the Select Committee were parties. But the 
perfectly clear and, considering the circumstances, courageous state- 
ments made by Mr. Evans in the debates in Council, and accept- 
ed by His Excellency, will render it impossible for any future 
Legal Member to speak of the compromise of 1884 in the same 
doubtful terms as the above. The Act of 1884 stands on official 
record as a ** settlement by consent, and, if its enactments prove 
unworkable, it will be impossible to alter the law without reviving 
the recollection of the incidents and meaning of the stormy contro- 
versy of 1883. So that the fears on this head are groundless. 
There is eveiy probability, however, that we are at the beginning 
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of an agitation for the extension of the right of trial by jury to 
natives. The Ilbert Act has supplied native agitators with a new 
and very conspicuous grievance,, destined to take a leading place 
in the addresses of native societies, the speeches of native orators, 
and the leaders in native newspapers. If the views of the 
Lieutenant-Governor are correct, this is likely to be its sole effect. 
The passing of the Ilbert Bill set His Excellency the Viceroy 
free to visit Hyderabad for the purpose of installing the young 
Nizam on his throne^ an /event to which considerable interest 
was attached, owing to the peculiar relations of that state to 
the British Government, and the many elements of disorder 
and difficulty in its rule. Lord Ripbn visited Hyderabad by 
way of Madras, and, both in going and returning, was presen- 
ted with innumerable addresses by various sections of the 
Madras community. His reception was peculiarly enthusias- 
tic on the part of the natives, who welcomed him in thousands, 
sang Sanskrit slokas in his honour, and overwhelmed him with 
garlands and showers of perfume. But the Ilbert Bill con- 
troversy had too recently closed to allow time for its bitterness 
to pass away, and the abstention of the European non-official 
community from any share in welcoming or honouring His 
Excellency was painfully noticeable. It may be desirable to draw- 
attention to some features in the addresses presented to Lord Ripon 
and in his replies, as indications of the political and other 
needs of the day, and also of the views of those in highest 
authority regarding them. The Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
as might have been expected, laid great stress upon the necess- 
ity of railway extension, and exhorted Government to offer 
such inducements as will further the investment of English 
capital. The Chamber of Commerce expressed its conviction 
that no adequate extension of railways could take place, un- 
less the State either constructed them at its own expense, or 
else offered sufficient inducements in the shape of a guarantee 
to encourage private enterprise. The same question of the 
encouragement of railway extension was treated in a similar 
spirit in many other addresses. In the native addresses, of 
which there were an imm.6nse number, the whole field of native 
grievances, real and imaginary, was traversed, and His Ex- 
cellency thus gained an admirable opportunity of ascertaining 
the** real sentiments of the people/' or, rather, of that limit- 
ed section of the people whose sentiments find expression in 
addresses and public speeches. The reforms and improvements 
demanded are sufficiently comprehensive and varied to occupy 
the energies of many successive Viceroys, We need not give 
a detailed list of them here, as they form the staple of all such 
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addresses, and we are sufficiently familiar with them already. 
Little can be learned from His Excellency's replies as to the 
future policy of his Government, and indeed Lord Ripon was 
particularly cautious not to commit himself to anything de» 
finite. He adroitly avoided any expression of opinion on the 
purely local questions brought to his notice by stating that 
they could not be in better bands than those of his friend, 
Mr, Grant Duff. Whilst expressing a general sympathy with 
the desire for progressive government manifested in the memo- 
rials/‘he thought, however, that in questions of reform, it 
was incumbent on a Government, situated as was the Government 
of India^ to be perfectly sure of each step it took.^’ He dwelt with 
particular emphasis upon the necessity of making only such re- 
forms as would not sensibly affect the financial condition of the 
country, For himself he did not know where new taxes were to 
be found, although no man was more anxious than he was to advance 
in the path of progress, provided that advance was steady and 
sure ; yet he felt that reform should not be pushed forward at a rate 
inconsistent with the financial prosperity of the country” He 
feared that the approaching financial statement of Sir Auckland 
Colvin would show that there was very little money indeed at 
present at the disposal of Government, owing to the falling off 
in the opium revenue. His Excellency repudiated the intention 
so frequently attributed to him of advancing and extending 
primary education at the expense of higher education, and declared 

that there is no intention of checking or diminishing in the 
least degree the higher education of the country. On the con- 
trary, the administration fully desired to maintain and extend 
the standard of higher education.’’ This statement regarding the 
intentions of Government in the matter of education was repeated 
and emphasised by His Excellency on several occasions, and it is 
obvious that Lord Ripon was very anxious to correct an impression 
regarding his views on education which has prevailed widely during 
the sittings of the Education Commission. In further elucidation 
of his views on this subject, we may quote a passage from his 
reply to the address of the students of the Madras Christian 
College 

‘‘The work of education in India is of such magnitude, that its complete 
accomplishment at present is beyond the power of the Britibh Government 
in this country. The Goverriment could not resort to a large expenditure 
without taxation, which would be most unpalatable and unjust to the people. 
They looked confidently to private effort to aid them in this work.'* 

The other subjects to which His Excellency made special refer- 
ence in his replies, were the raising of the age of candidates for 
admission to the Civil Service, the method of appointing to the 
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Statutory Civil Service, tlie separation of Executive from Judicial 
f auctions, and the Roorkee Resolution. He indicated that bis own 
personal view was that the age for admission to the Civil Service 
might be raised with advaiatage, and that the mode of appoint* 
ment to the Statutory Civil Service was open to improvement, 
which is, of course, the high ofiScial formula for radically bad/' 
On this head he stated that the Government of India was about 
to seek the opinions of the Local Governments with the view of 
introducing improvements in the method of appointing to the 
Statutory Civil Service. With reference to the highly desirable 
separation of Judicial from Executive functions, he remarked — 

“He quite agreed that in theory the separation of Executive and Judicial 
fuuctious was most desirable, but the theory in its application to India was 
strictly limited by financial considerations, which in this case were of 
paramount weight. Steps towards the gradual separation of those functions 
would still, he hoped, from time to time, be taken, and the report of the 
Select Commitcee on the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill gave 
some indication of a move in that direotion.” 

The Madras Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association naturally 
availed themselves of this opportunity of drawing his Lordship’s 
attention to the many disabilities under which the community 
they represent labours, and of claiming from Government some 
consideration and kindly treatment. ‘‘The Association draws 
attention^ to the many well-known disabilities under which the 
community labours and begs that these disabilities may be remov- 
ed, Ail that the community seeks is fair play, that it should not 
be put in a p)Osition of disadvantage with reference to the other 
classes of the population, tempoiariiy or permanently residing 
in the country/' His Lordship w^as not able to give the Associa- 
tion any very satisfactory tv?surauces, as the particular disabilities 
under which the Eurasians suffer have originated in the mistaken 
policy of successive Secretaries of State, and the order for their 
removal must issue from home. With reference to the extra- 
ordinary Roorkee Resolution, His Lordship remarked : 

I should have been glad to have been in a position to make a definite state- 
ment to you on the present occasion in respect to the resolution of the Go- 
vernment of Imlia passed some time ago with regard to admission to the En- 
gmeeriog Colleges, which has been a subject of much discussion and dis- 
satisfaction among your community. The Government of India is in com- 
munzeation with the iSecretary of fetate upon the subject, and I had hwped 
that a final decision might have been arrived at bei'ore tliis time, and that 
that decision might have been made known to the public, but that is unfor- 
tunately not the case. As you know, the Governmezit of hidia iii this 
matter has acted under the orders of successive Becretarios of tScate. The 
question is one, therefore, that we cannot deal with apart I'rom the Govern- 
meht at home. As soon as the correspondence is brought to a conciusioo, 
and a decision arrived at, it will be communicated to the public, and I shall 
be glad indeed if it, is of a nature to givf «atisfaotion to the membew of 
your community/' 
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The visit of the Viceroy to Hyderabad and the installation'^ of 
the Nizam on the musaud attracted an unusual amount of interest 
and attention. Since Sir Salar Jung's death, that state has fallen 
somewhat into disorder, and the removal of his strong restraining 
hand has let loose those plentiful elements of turbulence and intrigue 
for which the Deccan supplies so favourable a field. If we are 
to believe a leading local newspaper, which professes to have 
special sources of information, the administration of the finances 
of the Deccan has latterly been grossly corrupt, and peculation 
and intrigue have combined to bring the Nizam's inheritance to 
the verge of ruin. These statements are denied, it is true, but 
however that may be, it is a cause of congratulation that the 
long minority of fifteen years is at an end, and that the control 
of affairs has been assumed by a Prince who is agreed on all 
hands to shew great promise of strength of character and prudence 
of judgment. The installation ceremonies were conducted with 
great brilliancy and success. A theatrical incident marked their 
opening, which recalled some of the scenes in the Arabian Nights. 
The two contendiog factious in the State were headed respectively 
by the aged Peshkar, and by Mir Saik Ali Khan, Sir Salar Jung's 
ehiest son. The accession of the Nizam necessarily involved a 
definite choice between these two claimants for power, and his 
decision was looked forward to with absorbing interest by the 
rival factions in the State. The choice of the Nizam was notified 
by a sudden interchange of the chairs of the Peshkar and Saik 
Ali, the chair of the latter being placed above that of the Peshkar, 
thus intimating that he is to be the future Minister of the 
Nizam. The choice of the Nizam seems to promise well for the 
future, as Saik Ali shovvs already much of his father's firmness of 
purpose and capacity for affairs, and we hope his administration 
of the Nizam's territories may be equally successful Lord 
Pipon's speech of advice and congratulation on the occasion of 
the installation was wise and statesmanlike, and has excited some 
admiration for its simple outspokenness. If the Nizam will only 
lay its earnest words to heart and act up to them, he will realise 
what Lord Ripon declared to be the true ambition of a good 
Prince, to leave his people the better for his rule. His Lordship 
specially impressed upon the Nizam the paramount necessity of 
watching, with the greatest care, the financial condition of his state. 

Look to your finances. Diaordeied finances are the ruin of States. It 
Is so everywhere. ^ It is very specially so in India. Carelessness and extra- 
vagance in financial matters meau, first heavy taxation, and then gradual 
impoverishment and ruin of the people, and then loans with increasing in- 
terest, and final bankruptcy. Reasonable economy and just and mindful 
taxation mean ever-increasing prosperity and expanding wealth. A good 
revenue system is the foundation of good government in India, and without 
it tiic Prince is embarrassed and the people miserable. 
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These are certainly wise words, which perhaps derive additional 
emphasis from His Lordship's statements at Madras, that the 
possibility^of carrying out needed reforms depends largely upon 
the financial state of the country, and that the Government of 
India is at present unable to institute any reforms owing to the 
empty condition of its purse. The Nizam will V)e able to find pleiitj 
of striking illustrations of Lord Eipou's advice in the financial 
history of the Government of India. He has, it is stated, applied 
for the loan of two experienced financial officers from the 
Government of India to enquire into the fiscal condition of his 
State, and put matters straight for Inm. Lord Eipon impressed 
upon him the folly of paying too much regard to the outward 
shows of power and the wealth and splendour with which he was 
surrounded. It is perhaps an unkindly commentary upon this 
advice to point out that the Nizam's visit to Calcutta cost his State 
six lacs of rupees, and that the very installation ceremonies, of 
which this advice of Lord Ripon's formed a part, are estimated 
to have led to an expenditure of no less than ten lacs I This is 
certainly ‘^extravagance in financial matters,'' and the Viceroy 
did well to impress the necessity of economy and care in expen- 
diture upon the generous-banded Prince. Since the Viceroy's re- 
turn, considerable consternation has been excited by the su^lden 
dangerous illness of the Nizam, and the appalling proKspect of 
another minority of 18 years in his turbulent State. However, 
though once or twice in very great danger, His Highness has 
now completely recovered from the attack of cholera, and, with 
the help of his young Dewan, is apparently enquiring into the 
condition of the Augean Stable which surrounds him, as tlie 
Statesman would style it, and endeavouring to do something 
towards its cleansing. 

The complete success which has crowned the resolute opposi- 
tion of the European community to the Ilbert Bill has impressed 
very forcibly upon the natives of this country the political power 
of organized agitation. The lesson thus learned is hearing 
abundant practical fruit in the opposition of the zemindars to 
the Tenancy Bill, which is being conducted with an energy and 
method that cannot fail to have some appreciable effect upon 
the future course of that rnucli-debated measure. A striking 
feature in this agitation is the participation in it of European 
and native landholders alike on an equal footing. It says a good 
deal for the tolerance and moderation of British rule in India, 
that meetings for political agitation are becoming as common in 
this country as they are in the freer atmosphere of England. 
Another interesting feature in these recent agitations for political 
ends is that they are carried on conjointly in England and in India. 
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Ihe elector is rapidly becoming as familiar with .’the 

wrongs of the Bengal zemindar as with the claims of the county 
householder. We pass on to summarise briefly the history of this 
agitation during the past quarter. A large and enthusiastic 
meeting of Landholders of Bengal and Behar was held in the 
^ ^ Calcutta on the 29ith December, with the Maharaia 

ofDarbhanga in the chair, “ for the purpose of deciding what 

Bill. 1 he Maharaja explained the motives of this agitation of 
the zemindars m the following words :— « We are quite certain 
such an iniquitous and one-sided Bill can never be made into 
law, It we only take proper measures to agitate the question, and 
put forward all our strong points before the eyes of the niiblic '' 
In the speecnes that followed and the resolutions that were naased 
nearly every clause of the Bill came in for denunciation. We o-ive 
here four of the resolutions passed, the remainder exnmcitinor 
merely a general disapproval of the Bill:— ^ ^ ^ 

1. Vhat if the deprivation of the landlords of their just risht«j 

from generation to generation, confirmed by the Permanent ^ j 

of the tenantry, the government be solicited to consider the iustice of ai w 
mg the zemindars to surrender their estates on receiving sL^rcomnL^fr 
in money as will, when invested in government securities ‘ 

nent return equal to their present income. a perma- 

2. That, as thousands of estates have been made of waste and other lee.^» 

Upon the faith of zemindars being entitled to their Dresent riaTif^^^ 
clauses should be introduced into the Bill for providing^ compe£ion to^h« 
zemindars for the loss of their rights. ^ compensation to the 

3. That, in view of the provisions of the Bengal Tenanov RHI ’n 

deprive the landlords of their legitimate prestige^and influence ’Ilid 

them to a state of helplessness, this meeting is of Zniorthat’th! V 
meut should be requested to relieve the zemindars of the duty oZcoUectiZ 
the road and public works cesses, and of such other services and oSuonf 
as are now cast upon them by law or custom. owigations 

4. That His Excellency the Viceroy in Connoil be moved to nubliah for 

general information m Eng ish and in the Vernaculars the BengZSn^ 
Bdi as It may be amended oy the Select Committee, and to grZt suffiZnt 
time to the public for the ooiisideration of the amended Bill, ® ' sulliueut 

The first of these resolutions is the bold suggestion that Govern- 
ment should buy up the rights of the zemindars in the sS and 
thus place itself in a position to deal directly with the ryot It is 
a courapous proposal, but, under the circumstances, is scarcely likely 
to result in any practical issue. The second amounts to a denmnd for 
compensation for the deterioration in the value of their propertv 
which the proposed legislation will bring about. The third is thi 
request that, as they are to be deprived of their rights, they should 
also be relieved of their duties. It will be seen from these resolu- 
tions that the position taken up by the zemindars is sufficiently 
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courageous, and is one of uncompromising hostility to every detail of 
the Bm. The attitude of the Calcutta meeting has been the attitude 
of the numerous other meetings which have been held in various parts 
of the province affected by the proposed legislation. Such meet- 
ings have been held at Bhagalpore, Mozufferpore, Purueah, Baghee, 
Bankipore and other places, at which resolutions similar to the 
above have been moved and passed entluisiastically, and Govern- 
ment has been specially called upon to publish, after each meeting 
of the Select Committee, an account of its proceedings in English 
and the vernacular. The secrecy of the proceedings of the Select 
Committee sitting on the Bill has been taken as a proof that 
Government wishes to hurry the Bill through without allowing 
time for its full discussion. But, during the quarter under 
review, the zemindars have not been allowed to have it all their 
own way. The memoriar of the Central Committee of Landhold- 
ers of Bengal and Bebar to the Viceroy, to which we referred 
in our last “ Quarter, ” was forwarded to the Goveriiment of 
Bengal for its opinion. The Government of Bengal sent in reply 
a Memorandum drawn up by Mr. Secretary MacDonnell in which 
its views were fully expressed. This Memorandum traverses the 
same oround as the memorial and combats each statement of the 
zemindars in detail. It is a very powerful and ably argued 
“ counter-blast ” against the usual statements of the zemindars 
regarding their status before the Permanent Settlement and their 
action since. The views of the Government of Bengal as set forth 
by Mr. MacDonnell may be briefly sammarised thus: The zemin- 
dars before the Permanent Settlement were simply hereditary 
Revenue Collectors, having no proprietary rights whatever in the 
soul The Permanent Settlement merely settled the relations 
between the Government and the zeiniudars with regard to the 
rights of Government to revenue, and did not affect or prejudice 
the rights of the ryot in the soil under the customary law of the 
land. These rights were not embodied in the Settlement Regula- 
tions, and indeed were not enquired into, as, in Lord 
Cornwallis’s view, the rules there laid down would effectually 
safeguard the ryots’ rights and interests. These rules have 
however remained inoperative and been disregarded, and the 
consequence has been a gradual encroachment of the zemindars 
upon the rights of the ryot in the soil, leading to a state of 
things which calls for legislative interference. The _ new law 
proposes now to take up and secure the rights and interests of 
the ryot in the soil, left untouched in the Permanent Settlement, 
without any interference with the present relations between the 
Government and the zemindar, which are to be left as fixed by 
the Permanent Settlement. The ryots’ rights in the soil are to 
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be secured by giving bim the three fixity of tenure, 

fair rent, and the free right of selling his interest in his hold- 
ing. These proposed provisions Mr. MacDonnell defends with 
great skill, and certainly succeeds in making out a very good 
case for Government, and in supplying the zemindars with facts 
and arguments to dispose of and refute in many future speeches and 
memorials. This bold and definite statement of the official views, 
which have the Lieutenant-Governor'’s entire concurrence, ” has 
furnished the zemindars with fresh matter for their denunciation, 
and in recent meetings the erroneous representations of Mr, 
MacDonnell have formed the subject of an additional resolution. 
The agitation, thus active here, is growing more active at home, 
where meetings have been held to denounce the measure, and 
questions asked in Parliament regarding its course. The latest 
outcome of the agitation is the formation of an ^‘Indian Consti- 
tutional Association’’ in Calcutta, working in connection, with 
a branch in London, whose object is to oppose all legislation 
which menaces existing rights of property, and to maintain the 
integrity of the Permanent Settlement. So that the whole 
machinery of political agitationis being rapidly imported into India 
from home. So far, however, the combination for political pur- 
poses is altogether on one side. We do not hear of the formation 
of any Ryots’ League for the purpose of supporting the Rent 
Bill, unless there be any truth in the story that a combination 
of ryots, with the watchword “no rent” has taken place at 
Mymensingh. 

Want of space forbids us to refer to many other interesting 
features in the history of the Quarter, such as the lively debates 
in the Bengal Council on the Municipalities Bill, or the move- 
ment that has been set on foot to induce Government to adopt 
some scheme for systematically and continuously extending 
railway communication in India. We must, however, make some 
reference to the Calcutta International Exhibition, the opening 
of which we noticed in our last ‘‘ Quarter,” and which was finally 
closed on the 10th March by His Excellency the Viceroy. The 
details of its management and history are sufficiently well-known 
through the daily press, and we need here only add a few re- 
marks on its permanent influence upon India. Its main object 
was to give a lasting stimulus to Indian trade and industry, and 
although the hopes based upon it may have been a trifle 
exaggerated, there cannot be any doubt that, directly and 
indirectly, it has already effected much in this direction and 
will in the immediate future effect much more. Especially is 
this the case as regards the connection between India and 
the Australian Colonies. The Governments of those Colonies 
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made a great effort to put before tbe Indian public the infinite 
capacities of the great Southern Continent, and the result hasf 
shown itself in the extraordinary interest that has been taken 
in everything Australian daring the course of the Exhibition, 
and in the establishment of a direct line of steamers to trade 
between India and the principal Australian ports. The first of 
these steam ers> the pioneer of a new trade and the symbol of a 
new sense of brotherhood, has already set sail Apart from the 
question of trade, which has been sufficiently discussed elsewhere, 
we can only rejoice at anything that tends to knit together the 
disjecta membra of the vast British Empire, and to develope and 
foster that feeling of close kinship which the attitude of the Colo- 
nial Office and the effect of habit has done so much to weaken 
and impair. Another permanent influence for good which the 
Exhibition has effected is in the increased attention which it has 
attracted to the importance of constituting on a systematic basis 
the Museums and Art Collections of the country. The Govern- 
ment of India has under its consideration an elaborate scheme 
for organizing under one control all the Museums of the country, 
and the Government of Bengal intends that the Exhibition shall 
leave behind it a permanent and complete Museum of Economics 
and Industrial Arts, of which the magnificent collections in the 
Exhibition are to form the nucleus. It is intended that this shall 
fee, not merely a Museum, but also a school, conducted on much 
the same principles as the Science and Art Department at St)uth 
Kensington. It is highly probable that one outcome of the intense 
interest in the economic pi’oducts of India which the Exhibition 
has excited will be an elaborate and minute industrial survey of 
the resources of this vast country, a survey which, often proposed 
and discussed, seems now likely to be taken up in earnest* But 
perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most striking, 
effect of the Exhibition has been its influence upon the natives 
of the country. These have thronged its courts daily in wonder- 
ing thousands, and have gone away deeply impressed with the 
marvellous products of Western civilization presented to their 
view. The impression made may be only temporary, but it is 
difficult to believe that it will not be without some educational 
influence in breaking up the torpor of stereotyped social habits, 
and in forcing the patient stationary Hindoo to begin an onward 
movement. In one direction, at any rate, the influence of the 
Exhibition upon Hindoo society has been little short of the mar- 
vellous. The ladies of the Hindoo households have broken their 
bonds and, leaving for the first time their prisomhouse in the 
zenanas, have visited the Exhibition in thousands* No custom of 
the East is more zealously guarded against Western innovation 
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than the seolnsion of womeoj and no custom has a more pernicious 
effect in retarding Hindoo progress and in neutralising the beneficial 
influences of Western thought and civilization. The barriers of 
the zenana have been broken down by the Exhibition, and, even 
if they are. built up again, they can never be built with their old 
strength, but must the sooner yield permanently to the assaults 
of reason, humanity and common sense. 

lUh March^ 188i, 

POSTSCRIPT. 

T he Annual Financial Statement of the Government of India 
was published in a Gazette Extraordinary on March 14th. No 
changes requiring legislation are to be introduced during the com- 
ing year. This course is defended on the double ground that the 
management of Indian finances changed hands during the latter 
half of the financial year, and that the great changes introduced 
in 1882 83 in the departments of Customs and Salt render a policy 
of caution and observation absolutely essential, in order to watch 
the effect of those reforms, before entering on new changes in the 
fiscal system of India. This characteristic of the Financial State- 
ment has been severely criticised. It is pointed out with some 
force that 4he finances of the country are under the charge, not 
of the Finance Minister alone, but of the Supreme Government as 
a. whole, and that, although Sir Auckland Colvin may only recent- 
ly have .arrived in the country, the other members of the Execu- 
tive Council have been long enough in office to come to some deci- 
sion on such pressing matters as the License Tax, the Stamp duties, 
the development of railway communications, and the question 
whether the annual loan for productive public works shall be 
raised in India or in London. The system of publishing the 
Financial Statement in the form of a minute has also come in for 
strong condemnation. Under that system the Budget is sprung 
iipon the public in its final form without any opportunity of pre- 
vious discussion, and it may reasonably be argued that the better 
course would be to have it read and discussed in the Legislative 
Council before giving it finality, even in the case where no changes 
requiring legislation are proposed.’ This would at least give 
Government the opportunity of correcting possible mistakes, and 
of ascertaining the views of the mercantile community on their 
proposals before it is too late to change them. It would prevent, 
too, the possibility of the charge of seeking to shirk publicity 
being brought against Government, as has been done pretty widely 
over ‘liiis last Bud^t. 
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Apart from these objections, Sir Auckland Oolvin^s first finan- 
cial statement discloses^ on the whole^ a very satisfactory condition 
of the finances of the country, and is, besides, presented in an ex- 
ceptionally lucid style. It deals, as usual, with three financial 
years, the Accounts of 1882-83, the Revised Estimates of the past 
year 1883-84, and the Estimates for the ensuing year 1884-85. 

The Accounts for 1882-83 show an actual surplus of c£^706,633. 
The estimated surplus in the Budget of that year was e&285,000, 
which was thus exceeded by J^42 1,633, and this in spite of a 
heavy unanticipated expenditure in connection with the war in 
Egypt, and a loss by exchange of J^306,400 above the estimate. 

The Revised Estimates for the past year, 1883-84, are as 
follows: — 

■ ^ " 

Eevenue ... .. 70,569,900 

Expenditure •»« ... ... 70,298,500 

Surplus ... ... 271,400 

The original Estimates were — 

£ 

Ilevenue ««* ... ... €9,022,000 

Expenditure •*. ... ... 68,565,000 

Surplus ... ... ... 457,000 

The Revised Surplus is thus less than the Estimated Surplus by 
^185,600. But Sir Auckland Colvin shows that during the year 
an altogether exceptional and temporary unanticipated expendi- 
ture of <£1,346,000 had to be met, and that, apart from this 
cause, the surplus for the year would have been £1,617,400, 
This exceptional expenditure is made up of two items : (1) 
£346,000, being tbe loss by exchange on a sum of £1,500,000 
remitted during the year to the Secretary of State in addition to 
the sum originally estimated for; (2) £1,000,000 paid to the 
War Office on account of arrears of non-effective charges connect- 
ed with the portion of the British army serving in India. The 
nature of this extraordinary demand from the War Office is thus 
explained by Sir Auckland : — 

“ Prior to 1822 the East India Company was not called on to pay any thing 
for non-effective charges on account of the portion ’ of the British army 
serving in India, but from 1822 to 1861 tbe rule which governed the divisicm 
of these charges between Eiigland and India was one of a fixed payment by 
India to England of £60,000 a year ; from 1861 to 1870 this latter rule 
was abandoned in favour of a capitation payment ; and finally, in 1870, the 
principle of a capitation payment was abandoned in favour of a system 
under which the capitalised value of the share of the pensions chargeable 
against Indian Revenues is paid by the Indian to the English Treasury. 
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Thus, if a soldier is discharged on pension after serving a portion of his 
time in India, the latter country is held to be liable for a share of his 
pension, bearing the same ratio to his whole pension that the period of his 
service in India bears to his whole service^ and the capital value of the 
share of the pension chargeable to India is paid over to the English Treasury, 
which then becomes liable for the whole pension. The system intro- 
duced in 1870 is the system in force at present, and owing to delay at 
home in preparing the intricate calculations necessary before present- 
ing the final accoutits, arrears have accnmiilated, to the payment of 
which the million sterling above referred to will be devoted. The calcula- 
tion of the amount payable by India is necessarily very complicated, as it 
depends largely on the death-rate of special classes, for whom special life 
tables had not been constructed, and because the Indian Government is 
entitled to set-offs and credits of various kinds. It was known, therefore, 
that the calculations were in arrears, and that payments had not been made 
of the full sums that would ultimately be claimed, but the Government of 
India was wholly unprepared for the magnitude of the claims (nearly 
millions true sterling) suddenly made against it ” 

Apart from these extraordinary charges, the Revised Estimates 
for 1883-84 would show a surplus of £1,617,400 instead of the 
original estimate of 00457,000. This satisfactory state of affairs 
is due to an increase under almost all the principal beads of 
revenue. The increase in the revenue from Opium over the 
original estimate is 00283,200, which is due to Bengal Opium 
having fetched Rs. 1,250 per chest instead of Rs. 1,200 as estimated. 
The increase in the receipts from Salt over the estimate is 
.0100,200. In connection with this, Sir Auckland Colvin discusses 
at some length the effects of the reduction of duty upon the 
consumption of salt. The figures advanced show that the con- 
sumption of this important article is steadily and rapidly increasing 
and justify the hope expressed by the Finance Minister that 
“the consumption of salt will yield a progressively increasing 
revenue for some time to come, and should a further reduction 
of duty be hereafter made, we may confidently expect it to 
be met as promptly and satisfactorily by a corresponding expan- 
sion in the demand/; 

As regards Railways, the increase over the estimates is <£356,800 
for State Railways, «0375,OOO for the East Indian Railway, whilst, 
on the other hand, there is a decrease of £174,000 on the traffic 
receipts of Guaranteed Railways. Tliis decrease is again only 
apparent in the main, being due mostly to a debit of <£ 325,000 
against the Revenue Account of the Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
Railway, in adjusting the loss on that Company’s flotilla. That 
part of Sir Auckland’s statement which is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the financial results of Indian Railways will probably 
of most interest to the public. Sir Auckland shows that, 
during the five financial years ending 1884-85, the net result to 
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the State of its coanectian with railways is a gain of <£*3,2705843, 
the estimates for the forthcoming year being included. The 
financial success of Indian railways being thus demonstrated^ 
Sir Auckland ventures to rebuke the capitalists of the country 
for their want of enterprise and spirit in looking continually to 
Government to initiate and support railway extension. 

• ‘‘The Government of India is fully alive to the necessity and the ad- 
vantages, in the interests no less of the State than of the public, of a 
vigorous policy in regard to its public works. But there are indications 
that the mercantile pubiio, whose interest in the matter is little less 
than that of the State, while actively pressing for a policy such as that 
above indicated and confident of prospective profits, is disposed to throw 
the burden and risk of such works as must be undertaken too entirely 
On the resources of the Government. These resources are necessjiriiy 
limited ; and if, as is urged, as experience is daily shewing, and as from 
the figures given is proved to demonstration, the remunerative character 
of railway enterprise in India, when prudently carried out, is unquestion- 
able, it may be fairly demanded that those whose interests in that 
enterprise are so considerable should not be backward in acting on the 
confidence of which they give to the Government reiterated assurances.’* 

It is perhaps unfortunate for the effect of Sir Auckland's well- 
meant rebuke that its appearance should have been immediately 
preceded by the publication in the papers of along correspond- 
ence between the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 
and the India Office. This effectually disposes of Sir Auck- 
land’s rebuke. If any rebuke be necesssary, it is due, not 
to the capitalists of the country, but to the authorities at the 
India Office, This correspondence contains in detail the history 
bf an honest and persistent effort made by the Directors of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to obtain sanction for the con- 
struction by private enterprise of a line from Gawnpore to 
Agra. In spite of the so loudly professed willingness of the India 
Office authorities to encourage private enterprise in railways, the 
proposals for the new line were met by an official opposition of 
an extraordinary and inexplicable persistency, culminating in 
the final decision of Government that permission to construct the 
line, by private enterprise and on private responsibility, would 
only be granted on the promoters agreeing to pay to Government 
half the profits over six per cent., and to hand over tlie whole 
Hue to Government without compensation at the end of 99 
years! This is an admirable commentary on Sir Auckland 
Gbkin’s appeal to private enterprise. It is by no means a 
solitary instance of the sort of encouragement which promoters 
df^raiway extension- in ■India receive from the Secretary of 
State /and his surroundings. The Government of India is no 
de^bt .i anxious to promote railway extension and to encourage 
tJie investment iof private -capital in such uadertakiiige, but m 
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long as this spirit rules the Secretary of State’s Council, its 
efforts to that end are not likely to be very efficacious. Sir 

Auckland Colvin writes : — 

‘‘The Government of India submitted to the Secretary of State in Janu- 
ary 1883 its views on the extension of the railway system in India, and 
proposed for adoption a scheme of works and expenditure calculated to give 
a great impulse, whether by State or private enterprise, to the construction of 
railways during the next five years. The appointment of a Parliamentary 
0< mmittee to examine into the subject has led temporarily to the scheme 
being put aside ; but the Government has lost no opportunity of urging 
its views ou the Secretary of State, and insisting on the great importance 
which it attaches to a comprehensive and vigorous treatment of the question. 
It has deputed two carefully selected officers to represent those views be- 
fore the Committee, and it has every confidence that their representations 
will receive the attention which the importance of the subject and their 
own experience deserve.” 

It is to be hoped, that the labours of this Committee may 
result in exorcising the evil spirit that has undoubtedly hitherto 
presided over the Council of India in its deliberations regarding 
railway matters. 

Passing on to the Budget ;fctimates for the ensuing year^ 
1884-85, these are as follows : — 

£ 

Eevenue ... ... ... ... 70,560,400 

Expenditure ... ... 70,241,300 

Surplus ... ... 3i9i300 


These figures are very nearly the same as those of the Eevised 
Estimates for the past year. But the revenue would be consider- 
ably greater, and the expenditure considerably less, so as to 
produce a much greater surplus, if it were not for the marked 
failure of the Opium crop for 1883, followed by the prospect 
of an exceptionally good crop, in 1884. The failure of the 
Opium crop of 1883 renders it necessary to reduce the number 
of chests of Bengal Opium to be sold during 1884, so that the 
gros.s receipts from the sale of opium will be considerably lower 
than in 1883, The prospect of a better crop this year renders 
an iiicreased outlay necessary, and the result of both these causes 
is that the ‘‘ net receipts from Opium^ after deducting the cost 
of production, are estimated at «P6,241,300 as against eP7,6l9,700 
in the revised estimates of the preceding yeaiV' This very heavy 
fall in the revenue from opium is sufficient to obscure the natural 
progressive growth in the revenues derived from other sources, 
notal)ly from railways. Under State Railways (productive) the 
Budget Estimate allows for an increase of J^629,600 on the 
Revised Estimates of last year: under Guaranteed Railways, 
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an increase of £i4iBfi00 1 under State Railways not classed as 
productive, an increase of J^21, 2^^ In the case of the East 
Indian Railway, however, the estimates allow for a decrease of 

180,000 on the revenue of the preceding year, “the reason 
being the indifferent prospects of the year’s harvests in parts 
of India,and the slackening in the export trade owing to low prices 
in Europe, and large stocks there and elsewhere.” 

The customary loan of -£^2,500,000 for Productive Public Works 
will have to be raised before the end of Septembeiv regarding which 
Sir Auckland remarks 

“ This must be done either by raking a loan in India, or by reducing the 
amount of drawings which the Secretary of State estimates to be required 
in the first half of the year to meet the demands on the Home Treasury. 
I greatly regret that I am at present unable to announce definitely which 
of these two measures will be adopted ; and I am well aware that much 
inconvenience will he caused by the continuance of uncertainty on this 
important subject. I can only add that the announcement will be made 
at the earliest opportunity after the decision of the Secretary of State 
has been received. The Estimates, meanwhile, have been prepared on the 
basis of the procedure recently adopted, that is to say, of a loan in India.’* 

This statement has produced no little adverse comment, and 
the commercial world have protested angrily and vigorously 
against the inconvenience caused by the inability of Government 
to come to a speedy decision on so important a point. 

In his discussion of the details of the Budget, Sir Auckland 
Colvin incidentally refers to two very important changes con- 
templated by Government. The first of these is that, with a 
view to prevent extravagance or neglect, it has been decided 
to fix a minimum balance for each Provincial Government or 
Administration. For Bengal this is fixed at efi’BOOyOOO, and as 
the opening balance for that Province is only 15,300, it will 
probably take some time before the minimum figure is reached. 
This decision of Government seems to be a wise measure of pre- 
caution, and meets with general appoval. 

The other measure contemplated by Government to which 
Sir Auckland incidentally refers is little less than the introduction 
of a sort of Permanent Settlement throughout India, We quote 
Sir. Auckland in full 

“ With regard to the cost of settlement and survey operations, it may 
be as well to state briefly here the results of important correspondence 
which has taken place during the last year between the Government of 
India and Her Majesty's Secretary of State. It is known that for some 
time the attention of the Government of India has been seriously drawn 
to the economic efltect of excessive enhancements of land-revenue in various 
parts of India, and recently the Revenue and Agricultural Department 
have been considering the best mer.hod of placing some efficient check on 
this great evil. At the same time, some of the earlier settlements effected 
in Northern India have fallen in, others will shortly be lapsing, and the 
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principle on wiiicb. re-settlement in these and other cases is now to be 
made has come under the consideration of the Government of India and 
the Local Governments. As for some years it must be expected that settle- 
ments in the various Provinces will continue to fall in, and as the opera- 
tions connected with the revision of settlement, if the system hitherto 
observed were maintained in its integrity, would lead to the expenditure 
of a more considerable sum than is now to be expected, and as the pros- 
pects of any very considerable increase from the land-revemie must always 
be a matter of interest to those who watch the Indian finances, I give 
briefly the outline of the arrangements that have been arrived at, of 
which the effect will be to limit within narrower bounds than has hitherto 
been the case the increased assets accruing to Government at perioiis of 
re-settlement \ and, on the other hand, very considerably to decrease the 
expenses attendant on survey and settlement. 

The substance of the arrangement decided on is, briefly, that when once 
(as in a very large number of districts is already the case), the land-revenue 
of a district has been equitably assessed on the basis of a careful survey, 
finality, in some sort, should be given to the assessment. The manner in 
which this may best be effected in each Province, without undue sacrifice of 
public interests, is still under consideration, but the principles which at 
present have been accepted by the Indian and Home Governments may be 
summarily mentioned. They are : 1^2 that all improvements made by 
landlords or tenants shall be exempted from assessment ; Secondly^ that no 
re-classification or re-valuation of the soilshallbe allowed in any casein which 
the soil has once been properly classed and valued ; Thirdly, that the exis- 
ting assessment shall be taken as the basis of revision, and shall be liable to 
alteration only on two or three carefully defined grounds. These grounds 
the Government of India is disposed to restrict to increase of cultivation, 
increase of produce due to improvements executed by the State, and rise of 
prices. ‘Whether, in view of the varying condition of the sevei'al Provinces, 
these grounds are in each case the best that can be devised, is a question 
still under examination here, and on which no opinion need at present be 
expressed. But whatever may be the outcome of discussion on this point, 
there can be little doubt that a degree of permanency will be given to the 
current land assessment in the more populous and advanced parts of the 
country which it has hitherto lacked.” 

The inteEtion of Government is thus seen to be to give the 
land, as far as possible, the benefits of a Permanent Settlement, but 
at the same time to avoid Lord Cornwallis’s mistake by making 
provision, in the interests of the Imperial revenues, for occasional 
re-settlements on certain carefally defined grounds. This will be a 
great reform if it is possible to carry it out, and we see no reason 
why it should be impracticable. A century’s experience of Lord 
Cornwallis’s settlement has clearly demonstrated its great benefits, 
and equally clearly its great defects : and with the mass of evi- 
dence and experience before it, Government should have no diffi- 
culty in devising a settlement which should retain the former but 
avoid the latter. 

March 1881 . 
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General Literatube, 

Indian Lyries, By W. Trego Webb, Bengal Educational Service^ 
Calcutta. Thacker, Spink & Co. 

M r. WEBB is already favourably known to the literary world 
as the translator of Select Epigrams from MarfciaF^ into 
graceful and spirited English verse, and the anther of various 
fugitive pieces appearing in Indian magazines and elsewhere. 
The most recent of these was the melodious rendering into Mil- 
tonic verse of the Italian Cantata sung at the opening of the 
International Exhibition at Calcutta, which was marked by an 
unusual wealth of musical language and a thorough mastery of 
an involved metre, in spite of its somewhat stilted and exaggerat- 
ed strain of sentiment, for which we presume the Italian original 
was responsible. The volume before us contains most of Mr. 
Webb’s verses that have previously appeared, although it is main- 
ly made up of new matter. These Lyrics” draw their inspira- 
tion, as the name denotes, from scenes and experiences exclusively 
Indian. The ways and weaknesses of our native servants, the 
rich tropical animal and vegetable life that surrounds us, the 
torrid vicissitudes of the seasons, the trips to the hills and home, 
and the peculiar developments of routine and red tape that thrive 
under our bureaucratic Government— these are in turn, all treated 
in graceful verse and in a light and airy strain. Mr. Webb is^ 
in fact, a sort of poetical compound of Ali Baba and Phil Robin- 
son. In the series of sonnets entitled “ Ourselves and Others,’' he 
depicts various types of Anglo-Indian character in pretty much 
the same strain of sympathetic satire as that which makes the 
charm of the immortal “ Twenty-one days in India”: whilst our 
Indian servants, our kites, and crows, and jackals, and the various 
sights of our gardens are treated in the genial vein characteristic 
of the author of In my Indian Garden.” Mr. Webb displays 
in bis verses little of that power of touching the springs of pathos 
which sometimes redeems the sketches of Ali Baba from the 
charge of mere buffoonery : but then, on the other ho.nd, his 
fun and banter is easier and more natural, and is never strained 
and exaggerated as is too often the case in the Twenty-one 
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Days.” The author has a thorough mastery of the metres which 
he adopts, and his verses are always musical and graceful, and 
here and there contaiu peculiar felicities of expression. We do 
not intend it as" any disparagement to the merits of Mr. Webb’s 
** Lyrics” when we remark that the matter of the verses is light and^ 
to a certain extent, superficial, treating only of the ordinary every- 
day aspect of society and nature, with little reference to any of the 
more perplexing problems of life and mind. Mr. Webb makes no 
attempt to send any poetical plumb-line down into the deeps of 
life, but is satisfied with watching the incessant play of light and 
shadow on its surface. Pleasant sentiment or light satire, expressed 
in easy and musical verse, is, after all, more likely to hit the 
taste of the tired Anglo-Indian in his moments of leisure^ than 
the heart-searchings of Arnold or Clough, or the intellectual 
calisthenics of Browning, 

We proceed to notice Mr. Webb’s lyrics more in detail. The 
series of sonnets on Our Indian Servants,” some twenty in 
number, with which the volume opens, strike us as its least 
successful part. The metre is cleverly managed, and it rnaj 
be considered as a considerable literary feat to succeed in fitting 
the ordinary features of a punkah-wallah or syce into the solemn 
cadences of the sonnet, but the result is scarcely pleasing. The 
metre does not elevate the subject : the subject degrades the 
metre. The sonnet is much too serious a form of verse to be 
put to such uses, and Mr. Webb is punished for his audacioU‘S 
attempt by the inefifectiveness and air of unreality of the result* 
We quote as an example the sonnet to The Durzi.” 

On his square mattiDg in verandah sits 
The Durzi,. or in vacant spot that lies 
Above the staircase swift his needle plies, 

And all around him scatters severed bits 
And shreds of cloth and threads. He ever hits 
The guiding pattern that your care supplies % 

But, leave him to himself, howe'er he tries, 

'Tis all in vain, the garment never fits. 

I knew a Durzi once, mdustrious, who 
Outshone Penelope of Homer's song ; 

For every day he hasted to undo 

The work of yesterday, since all was wrong. 

And while he fruitless toiled, he gathered too 
Wage for those hours of wasted laboitr long. 

The next two series of sonnets, Ourselves and Others,” and 
** Miscellaneous ” are more successful, for the reason that in some 
of them a deeper note is touched, and something of dignity or 
pathos in the tliought accords with the gravity of the mkre, la 
fact, Mr. Webb’s sonnets are successful only in proportion as the 
thought expressed is grave, W'e may quote here, as m example^^ 
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the sonnet entitled The Chaplain'’ in which the pettiness 
of Station Christianity, and the futile aimlessness and unreality 
of the lives of some of its ministers, is well expressed: — 

Placed in this land with no soul-mastering aim, 

Feeding a flock that little heeds his care, 

That wont to hear, perchance, or else forbear 
His weekly sermon, albeit brief the same, — 

The Station Chaplain seeketh still to frame 
His stubborn world, the worse for Indian wear, 

To fit a Western groove, till to its ear 
Eepentance seems a dream and Faith a name. 

So smaller duties claim him ; schools are planned 
Or tombs repaired, or when such labours pall, 

In grassy courts he smites the flying ball ; 

Or goeth here and there with careful hand 
Collecting various moneys. Like a wall 
About him frowns the darkness of the land. 

The next and principal section of the book is entitled Lyrical 
Pieces,” in which all manner of Indian subjects are treated in 
various metres and in tones that vary from the lightest banter 
to the most serious gravity. And here, as elsewhere, one is much 
more struck with Mr. Webb's thorough mastery over bis metres, 
and unusual command of graceful language, than with any 
novelty of sentiment or thought. Here and there, however, there 
are happy similes, or suggestive phrases, as for example ir the 
following verse from ‘‘The Old Punkah- Wallah,’' — 

His life was like a standing pool, 

Rock-sheltered from the sky : 

No lights or shadows stirred its cool 
And calm monotony. 

This might easily pass as a verse from some of Wordsworth’s 
simpler nature-poems. Mr. Webb has a broad and genial sym- 
pathy with ail the ordinary aspects of nature, and his verses 
reflect vividly the humorous or grave features of the changing 
life around us. The vicissitudes of our Indian seasons are pic- 
turesquely treated in such poems as Spring in Calcutta” and 

Rain," the latter of which we may mention as an admirably 
graphic description of the discomforts of the rainy season iu 
Calcutta. Other aspects of tropical nature supply inspiration 
for such poems as The Burrisaul Guns,” ‘^The Tiger,” “The 
Dead Palm," “ Ode to a Crow." We may quote the following 
stanzas from “Jackals” which illustrate well both Mr. Webb’s 
easy flow of verse, and his quick sympathy with all the sights and 
Munds of nature. 

That was the jackals^ cry. For ever, loud and clear, 

First one only the key-note pipes for the rest to hear ; 

Then, as the pack swee|>s by, a chorus of dissonant jars 
Peals from a hundred throats, full mouthed, to the quiet stars. 
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Deep is tbe voice of the frog, as be sings bis monotonous song 
Down in tbe rain-filled pools to his love the whole night long : 
Harsh is the noise of the pariah dog, as he howls to the mooua 
Barking indignantly back to the echoes that answer his tune 

^ ^ •m ■ ■ 

Drear^s the mosquito’s chime, as he winds his small thin horn, 
Nearer and nearer at twilight dim to his victim borne ; 

Dread is the tiger’s roar, as he hears the elephant’s stamp 
Crushing the jungle fiat with resistless resolute tramp. 

But of all the horrible voices that earth or that sky has heard, 
Uttered high or low, by insect or beast or bird, 

Worst is the jackal’s cry, which— bark I— the night-winds bear, 
Storming again with its din through the echoing spaces of air. 

Various features of native life, habits, and religion form the 
subjects of such poems as ‘‘The Nautch Girl/' “The Land 
o' Chupatties/^ “ The Parsee Hat" “ Brahmoism" and “ Benares." 
We quote the two last stanzas of “ Benares" as illustrating Mn 
Webb's serious vein: — 

A single mosque amid the crowd 
Of temples fronts the morning sun, 

And with sky-pointing turrets proud 
Mutely proclaims that God is one. 

Circling I mount the soaring stair ; 

A thousand domes, a maze of street, 

A nation^ central home of prayer, 

Lie gleaming- white beneath my feet. 

Our ancient Western faiths are past ; 

Ho altars smoke to Jove and Thor ; 

But here their idol powers outlast 
The blows of chance, the shocks of war, 

I see thee as thou e’er hast been, 

Thou wondrous city of old time ; 

Half hideous in tby rites unclean, 

Half, in thy changeless might, sublime. 

Naturally, Mr, Webb finds many subjects for his verses in the 
lives of the Anglo-Indian community here. But in these the 
author is neither so pleasing nor so effective as when he draws 
his inspiration from purely Indian subjects and scenery. Tlie life 
of a European in India is to Mr. Wedb merely a dismal exile of 
monotory and routine. As gathered from his verses the career of 
an Anglo-Indian is a dead round of uninspiring work, carried on 
tinder a continual heart-ache for the Home-land, tempered by the 
fierce excitement of mosquito hunting, and by an endless conflict 
with indolent punkah-wallahs, and closing dismally^' in that 
dreariest of resting-places, a Calcutta cemetery. We wish Mr. 
Webb had been able to keep up his strain of happy banter in 
treating of the exiled European, instead of falling at once into 
the dolefuilest of ‘‘ blues/* Here are a few of the titles of the 
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Lyrics’’ relating to European life in India : — Indian Cemete- 
ries/’ ^‘The Landslip,” ^*In Memoriam, Lord Mayo,” ‘‘A 
Himalayan Cemetery,” ^‘The Song of Death/’ The Memorial 
Well and Gardens, Cawnpore,” ‘‘ Baby’s Grave,” &c. This dismal 
list will suffice to show how Mr. Webb’s gaiety deserts him when 
he leaves punkah- wallahs, pariah-dogs, and mosquitos, and comes 
to sing of his own countrymen in India. We should have been 
grateful to Mr. Webb if he could have done anything to lift from 
our dull lives the depressing weight of seriousness that is over 
them, and to lighten them with the refreshment of laughter: 
we are disappointed to find that his mirth dies away, or becomes 
unnatural and forced, as soon as he touches Anglo-Indian subjects. 
The yearning for home that is so constantly with us all finds 
frequent happy expression in Mr. Webby's verses; and he never 
tires of recalling the quiet simplicity and sweetness of the Ibest 
life and scenery in England, and of contrastin gwith it the gaudy 
display of the “ gorgeous East.” 

See, blurred with amber liaise, the sun, 

’Neath yon dim flats doth sink to rest • 

And tender thoughts, that homeward run. 

Move fondly with him to the west 

They leave these hot and weary hours, 

The iron fate that girds us round, 

And wander, ’mid the meadow flowers 
And breezy heights of English ground. 

The sun is set : we’ll dream no more ; 

Vainly for us the vision smiles 
Why did we quit thy pleasant shore, 

Our happiest of the Happy Isles I 

That is a strain of thought familiar to us all in India : and we 
wish Mr. Webb, instead of accentuating and intensifying the 
sadder features of our lives here, had attempted to invest them 
with a new interest and dignity. No good can come from hob-and- 
Bobbiug with Death,” as Mr. Webb invites us to do, when what 
we are concerned with is the life we have to live, and not the 
death at the end of it. This hob*and-nobbing” is conducted on 
this wise-— 

My fellow-exiles, fill your glasses, 

We’ll sing one song before we die : 

The tiger in the jungle-grasses 
Has sucked the peasant’s life-blood dry : 

Forth from his hole the cobra creeping 
Steals slow across the cottage floor 
To where yon weary mother's sleeping ; — 

Methinks her babe will wake no more. 
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What doughty bands of fell diseases 
Come flying on the summer’s breath I 
See each its struggling victim seizes, 

And whirls him down the Dance of Death* 

Through peopled towns the foul winds sighingj 
Where Cholera glides, that shape of dread, 

Are filled with murmurs of the dying, 

Or voices weeping o’er the dead. 

* 0 * 

India, thy sun with fiery glances 
Has laid full many a Briton low ; 

Thy Juggernaut of Death advances, 

Girt with all spectral forms of woe. 

Accept this earnest of our duty, 

Thy slaves, and not thy sons, are we ; 

Thou grave of England’s strength and beauty, 

Hear how we sing to Death and thee I 

Here, in India, to a large exteat our duty is to fight bravely 
against the blinder and crueller forces of Nature: and we need 
to be heartened so as to enter on that duty with confident and 
cheerful spirits, not disheartened for the conflict by havino' 
it forcibly pointed out to us that “ Nature is red in tooth 
and claw with ravine.” Mr. Webb sings only tbe terrible aspect 
of the enemy : he has no song to sing of the glory of the con- 
flict, the grandeur of the victory, the greatness of the future that 
lies before us. No one expects the writer of light verses to 
preach sermons to us on the problems of life : but if he chooses 
of his own accord to go out of his way to preach, we have aright 
to complain if he presents to us only one side of life, the side 
connected with cemeteries and death, and “spectral forms of 
woe,” and has no word to say of the other side, where it is 
possible for the sun to shine, and for high aims and confident 
hopes to keep alive in us some cheerfulness and possibility of 
laughter. 

The next section of the book, “ Rhymes of the P. and O.” 
treats of various experiences and incidents connected with a voy- 
age in a P. and 0. steamer, with which we Anglo-Indians are all 
so familiar. _ This is perhaps the most successful part of the 
“Indian Lyrics.” The serious pieces avoid the precincts of dank 
cemeteries and do not dilate on the “skull and cross-bones” view 
of life ; whilst in the rest the banter is happier and more natural 
than elsewhere. We may give special mention to the " Return to 
India,” containing a pretty sentiment gracefully expressed. The 
“ Sidi Boy,” too, is especially happy in describing with a kindly 
and tender sympathy the lights and shadows in the life of that 
ocean- waif. 

The volume finishes with some attempts to compress Indian 
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subjects into those difficult French forms of verse with which 
Rossetti and Swinburne have recently rendered us familiar, Mr, 
Webb gives us specimens of rondels, triolets, rondeaux, vil- 
lanelles, balfedes, and kyrielles. Here more interest attaches to 
the peculiarity of the metre than to the subject of the verse, and 
Mr. Webb, as we might anticipate, shows great skill and dexte- 
lity in fitting his thoughts into the arbitrary restrictions of these 
French metres. We cannot say that we much admire Mr, 
Webb’s triolets. The thougbt to be expressed ought to suit the 
metre and be worth expressing. But the sentiment “The man 
I hired to pull my punkah, instead of doing so, sleeps the whole 
day'’ is scarcely worthy of so exquisite a setting as a triolet. 
The two rondels are more successful : wm may mention especi- 
ally the “ Taj Mehal and the Rangoon Pagoda 

A silver dome and a dome of gold, 

Beneath the sun and the moonbeams white, 

which is, to our thinking, the happiest of these efforts of Mr, 
Webb, The viilanelle, “ Indian Birds,” may also be mentioned as 
an instance where the sentiment and metre are happily mated. 

On the whole, Mr. Webb’s “Lyrics,” which are admirably 
printed and tastefully got up in an illuminated cover, form very 
pleasant and entertaining reading, and so may be considered as 
successfully achieving their object, which the author sets forth in 
the concluding stanza of the volume — 

Then might this random music wake 
Perchance some note for tired ears. 

To soothe a languid hour, or break 
The Indian sameness of the years.” 


The Life of Major O&neral Sir Henry Marion Durand^ 
K.0\8J.y G.B.j of the Royal Engineers, By H. M. Durand, 
C.S.L, Bengal Civil Service. In two Vols. London. W. H. 
Allen and Co. 

T hat hero-worship is not likely soon to die out is abundantly 
evident from the ever-increasing popularity of biogra- 
graphics of all sorts. Although the life of the most common- 
place of men might be so written by a writer of the necessary 
depth of sympathy and insight as to be of absorbing interest 
and of the most genuine instruction, ordinary biographies are 
not so written, and it is quite possible to hold that this phase of 
hero-worship is at present considerably overdone, and that 
it would be as well if a good many biographies never saw the 
light. But it certainly would be a loss to the public if the 
life of such a man as Sir Henry Durand had remained untold* 
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Notbing can be so well calculated to sustain tbe high tone wbicli^ 
on the whole, has been characteristic of Indian public adminis- 
tration as this detailed record of the career of one of the best 
and ablest of Indian ofScials. As his son remarks, is no 
small thing to |have set before others such an example as his 
career affords— ‘the example of a man who held unswervitigly to 
the patlf of duty, flinching from no danger, and stooping to no 
meanness, and in the end forcing his way to the front by sheer 
weight of character and ability Sir Henry Durand was one of 
the most distinguished of that school of able soldier-adminis- 
trators of which Sir Henry Lawrence was the type, whose strength 
of character and unflinching deFotion to duty were based 
upon and grew out of a simple and fervent religious faith. 
The biography before ns is written by his son, who, curiously 
enough, is at present officiating as Foreign Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India, a post formerly held by bis father under 
Lord Canning. This is, in many respects, a source of w^eakness 
in the biography, as, of course, Mr. Durand cannot discuss 
his father’s actions with any freedom, and writes throughout 
under the strong reserve of filial reverence. But, in other 
respects, this has been not altogether a disadvaniage, as Mr. 
Durand has solved the diflSculty of the situation by making 
his father tell his own story as far as possible from the abundant 
documents in the form of journals, letter-books, and volumes 
of notes which he left behind. “ For the last thirty years 
of his life my father kept every letter he received, and a 
copy of almost every letter he wrote. His own journals, 
letter-books and volumes of notes are several score in number : 
and the letters from others which he preserved number some 
thousands.” From these copious materials the biographer has 
been able to tell his father’s story largely in his father’s words, 
and the result is really an autobiography rather than a biogra- 
ghy. This autobiography is enriched with copious and minute 
contemporary comments by Sir H, Durand on all the principal 
events and measures in India during his long connection with 
its government, which are not only interesting as displaying 
Sir Henry’s remarkably clear insight into affairs and his sturdy 
independence of spirit, but are still more valuable as shedding 
a flood of light upon the history of the British adininistration 
during this period. 

We do not intend following the incidents of Sir Henry’s life 
in detail, but shall merely comment upon one or two of its more 
salient features. Sir Henry’s Indian career began in 1830 at 
the age of 17 as a Lieutenant of Engineers in the Company’s 
service, and closed at the age of 58 by a miserable accident on 
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the SI sfc December 1870, at which time he had been for seyea 
months Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. He was first employed 
in the Building Department, and subsequently in the Canal I)e« 
partment, of the Public Works. This civil employment termina- 
ted in October 1838, when he was attached as an Engineer officer 
to the army about to invade Afghanistan. He remained for a 
year with the invading army, doing splendid service at the 
storming of Ghuzni and elsewhere, and ultimately, when holding 
the appointment^ of ‘^ Engineer to the Cabul Mission/' resigned 
on account of a disagreement with Sir A. Burnes. After a year^'s 
furlough, he returned to India as Private Secretary to Lord 
Ellenborough, the new Governor-General On Lord Ellenborough's 
recall, he was, in 1844, appointed Commissioner of Tenasserim, 
from which post he was removed at the end of 1847, after a 
series of grave differences with the central authorities. After 
more than a year spent in England in vainly endeavouring 
to obtain redress for what was apparently a shameful wrong, 
he returned to India to join Lord Gough’s army on the 
Sutlej, and took part in the battles of Chillianwalla and Qujerat, 
and in the campaign which resulted in the annexation of the 
Punjab. Afterwards, he became in succession Assistant Resident 
at Gwalior, Political Agent at Bhopal, Superintendiug Engineer 
in Calcutta, and ultimately, in March 1857, Agent to the 
Governor-General at Indore. This post he held during the 
trying time of the Mutiny. Thereafter, he was specially em- 
ployed to collect opinions and prepare reports on the question 
of army reorganization in India, in connection with which he 
was sent to England as Special Commissioner from the Govern- 
ment of India. Here he was elected to a seat on the Secretary 
of State’s Council In July 1861, he returned to India as 
Foreign Secretary to Lord Canning, and continued to hold this 
post under the two succeeding viceroys, Lord Elgin and Sir John 
Lawrence, until in April 1865, he was appointed a Member of 
tlie Governor-Generars Council, and placed in charge of the 
Military Department. He remained a Member of Ooimcil till 
June 1870, when he succeeded Sir Donald Macleod as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. It is seldom that it falls to the lot 
of any officer to occupy so great a variety of posts, civil and 
military, and the result showed itself in the ripe judgment and 
thorough acquaintance with all the details of administration 
which rendered Sir Henry Durand so valuable an adviser to 
Government in his later years. To whatever task his land 
was set, Sir Henry seems to have applied himself with zeal 
and ability, and to have displayed in every position an unusual 
conscientiousness and independence. ' ThiS' biography sliows liim 
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as a man of vast mental powers and great culture and capacity, 
and at the same time of the highest and purest character, and 
exceedingly loveable and gentle in his private life. . The variety 
of positions in which he was placed during his long official 
career, and the unusual opportunities thus afforded him of ob- 
taining an insight into all sorts of Indian questions, render his 
biography peculiarly interesting and intructive, as it is enriched 
by copious extracts from his letters and papers embodying his 
views on the questions of the day. There is scarcely any ques- 
tion of difficulty or interest mooted in India which does not 
find here illustration or elucidation from some trenchant re- 
marks of Sir Henry Durand, This makes these two volumes 
peculiarly valuable to the Indian publicist. 

The life of an Indian official who ended his career as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, and had previously held such high 
positions as Resident at Indore, Member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, 
and Member of the Governor-Geoerars Council, can scarcely be 
regarded as other than highly successful, when judged by ordi- 
nary standards. And it is perhaps a defect in Sir Henry’s char- 
acter that he habitually adopted the tone of a disappointed 
man whose career had been blighted by adverse fortune and malig- 
nant enemies, and whose abilities and services had never been 
sufficiently recognised. We confess that this prevailing tone of 
bitterness in which Sir Henry writes of bis own career is sur- 
prising in so strong and sensible a man, and one sustained and 
supported by such high aims and pure motives. This tone of 
bitter disappointment, which we are bound to say seems only 
to have affected Sir Henry’s views as regards his own career, and to 
have* had little or no influence upon the way in which he re- 
garded questions not personal to himself, seems to have origi- 
nated in three causes. The first of these was that!Sir Henry 
was a soldier at heart, and that the only success for which he 
really cared was military success. Circumstances prevented him 
from ever taking important command in the field, and forced 
him altogether into civil employment, for which he had little 
love, and in which he had no ambition. It is a marvel tliatj a 
civil career being uncongenial to him, he should have achieved 
in it such signal distinction, for men rarely succeed in atta.ining 
eminence in work which is radically distasteful to their natures. 
But, for all his success as a civil administrator, Sir Henry a.ppar- 
ently always felt bitterly that he was out of his element, and 
that fortune had denied to him the chance of showing that ho 
had in him all the essential qualifications of a great commander. 
The second cause that tended to embitter Sir Henry’s life was 
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his failure to obtain the military rank which was unquestionably 
his due. By an oversight on the part of Lord Ellenborough 
his name had been omitted from the list of recommendations 
for brevet ra^ik after the Gwalior campaign: and though Lord 
Ellenborough deeply regretted the mistake and did his best to 
remedy it, the ground lost was never recovered.” 

The third cause was his severence from the office of Oommissioner 
of Tenasserim and the circumstances that attended it. This 
province was then in an exceedingly disorderly state, and afforded 
admirable scope for the vigorous talentsof a strong officer likeGaptain 
Durand. He addressed himself to the task of reforming the adminis* 
tration of justice and of organizing all the essentials of good 
government with characteristic energy, but as his methods 
and the manner of carrying them out savoured always more 
strongly of the fortiter in re than the simviter in modo, he natur- 
ally aroused considerable oppostion and animosity. At first he 
was strongly supported by the Supreme Government, and all 
went well, but, on Lord Hardinge's departure for the Upper 
Provinces, the Government of Bengal and the Presidency of 
the Council devolved upon Sir Herbert Mad dock, who seems to 
have been a bitter personal enemy of Captain Durand's, We 
quote now from the biography : — • 

** It would be impossible to enter here in detail into the matters 
which the Deputy-Governor saw fit to take up against him, but he 
found himself harassed by a series of petty annoyances calculated to 
lower his position and impair his usefulness. His orders to his subor- 
dinates were reversed on private letters from themselves to the Cal- 
cutta officials, which he had no opportunity of meeting : anonymous 
paragraphs in local papers were brought in evidence against him : 
and in many other ways he was subjected to the kind of covert perse- 
cution which a powerful superior can so easily inflict. Of course 
the discontented party in Moulmein were not slow to take advan- 
tage of their opportunity. Some of my father’s measures of 
reform had necessarily been opposed to the interests of a mer- 
cantile and official community, and a regular cabal was soon 
formed against him. This was led by an officer who had conceived 
himself superseded by my father’s appointment to the Commis- 
sionership, and by another official whose connection with the 
management of a newspaper, surreptitiously continued agamst 
the orders of Government and in defiance of a distinct promise 
I to the contrary, my father had been obliged to stop. The press 

I in Moulmein was steadily worked against him, and its mis- 

: statements were taken up in Calcutta, where the official in ques- 

^ tion had also a press connection. Under these circumstances 

I it is not astonishing that he found his authority thwarted in all 
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directions^ and that he soon realised the impossibility of continu* 
ing to administer successfully a province in which the adverse 
opinion of his immediate superior and the certainty of his 
removal when opportunity should occur formed the coinmon topic 
of conversation/^ 

The final trouble arose out of Captain Durand's energetic 
efforts to reform the management of the valuable teak forests 
of Bur m ah, in connection with which the grossest abuses and 
peculation had apparently become chronic. Two decisions of 
Captain Durand in the Commissioner's Court of Tenasserim^ 
arising out of his measures for this salutary and much-needed 
reform, were appealed against by the parties implicated. Sir 
Herbert Maddock appears to have gone out of his way to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Calcutta judges to declare the convictions 
illegal : and, whilst reversing another decision of Captain Durand’s^ 
took the opportanity to censure him severely for official indiscre- 
tion. This was immediately followed by his removal from his post. 
The circumstances which we have thus briefly sketched are not 
given in sufficient detail in the biography to enable us to judge them 
on their merits. It is natural that the biographer should shrink from 
the painful task of investigating completely so distressing an event in 
his father’s life, and one which, as he himself says, with some ex- 
aggeration, was for his father “ the commencement of along course 
of disappointment and supersession which embittered the rest of his 
life, and effectually ruined his prospects of advancement in his career/’ 
But we think it would have been better if the reader had been 
placed in possession of all the facts and documents relating to 
the case, and we would suggest that in a future edition an Appen- 
dix might be devoted to a complete discussion of this painful 
matter. It is impossible to read the record of Sir Henry Durand’s 
life here written, without the strong conviction that he was a 
man totally incapable of anything in the least degree dishonour- 
able, and of so sound and clear a judgment as to render it im- 
probable that he could ever have erred in the conspicuous 
manner here charged against him. A complete presentation of 
the facts of the case could only result in his complete vindication 
from the charges brought against him : and we therefore regret 
that his son should have felt the matter to be too painful for 
him to dwell upon. In the Appendices to Vol. I of this Life, 
he has ably, and in our opinion completely, exonerated Lord 
li|enborough and Sir Henry Durand from certain charges 
brought against them by Sir John Kaye : an additional Appendix 
taking . up this disagreeable Tenasserim question in the same 
lucid and forcible style would tend to make the biosraBh? 
complete. ^ ^ 
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Agfimltuml and Administrative Reform in Bengal, By a 
Bengal Civilian. Calcutta, 1883. 

T he title of this brochure is somewhat misleading. Agri- 
cultural reform does, indeed, form the principal portion 
of its subject-matter ; but, except in its relation to agricultural 
questions, administrative reform, in the broad sense of the term, 
is not discussed at all The reforms, in fact, which are advocated 
by “ a Bengal Civilian ” relate only to a single branch of the 
aaministration of the country, and they are, moreover, as it 
appears to us^ neither exhaustive nor wholly desirable, even as 
regards the particular department to which they refer. 

The author is evidently an ofl&cial of considerable experience, 
and one who has had large opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the past history of the subject, and with the tenor of the 
various attempts that have been made from time to time to grap- 
ple with its difficulties. The most interesting and, as we think, 
unquestionably the most valuable portion of the pamphlet, is 
the account, with which the first 30 pages or nearly one-half 
of the whole are occupied, of the progress made in the treatment 
of agricultural questions in Bengal from the early days of the 
East India Company down to the appointment of the Famine 
Commission of 1878-79. The high esteem in which the author 
evidently holds the policy of Sir George Campbell and the reforms 
that were initiated during his short tenure of office as Lieu- 
tenant-Governorj are a noteworthy and instructive feature of the 
work. We have long held the belief that contemporary opinion 
estimated the administration of that remarkable man at far less 
than its true worth ; and we should be glad to think that the 
evident appreciation with which '‘a Bengal Civilian’^ dwells on 
the long list of important measures that were conceived or 
initiated between 1870 and 1873 is a sign that the lapse of ten 
years has begun to lead a new generation, which is free from 
the bias of personal prejudice, to form a more dispassionate 
estimate of Sir George CampbelFs policy, and to reverse the hasty 
and partial judgment of his contemporares. It is a melancholy 
commentary on the littleness of the average human intelligence, 
that the trivial personal failings of Sir G-eorge Campbell should 
have sufficed so long to obscure and nullify the sagacity and 
depth of his designs and the brilliance of his actual achievements. 
To great political foresight and admirable breadth of view, Sir 
George Campbell united remarkable strength of character and 
tenacity of purpose. His conception of the requirements of 
Bengal was marked by a prescience and liberality as extended 
as they were, at that tithe, rare — and the principles which he 
endeavoured to instil into the administration of the province 
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fully entitle him to the grateful regard of all well-wishers of 
the country. Nevertheless, Sir George Campbell left India with 
the reputation of being one of the most unpopular Lieutenant- 
Governors that ever ruled at Belvedere ; and even tjje gradual 
adoption, one by one, of all his principles of Government, has 
scarcely yet availed to eflface the recollection of those Batavian 
graces of manner which marred his intercourse with his subor- 
dinates and impaired his success as the ruler of a great province. 
Yet the record of his designs is a great one. Among the measures 
inaugurated by him in the single department of the adminis- 
tration to which the pamphlet before us relates, a Bengal 
Civilian’’ has enumerated the following:^ — 

The employment of special officers to collect agricultural 
statistics in selected parts of the country. 

‘^The reorganisation of the system of agricultural registration 
and account. 

‘*The creation of subordinate executive establishments as an 
agency for the prosecution of local enquiries, and for the collec- 
tion, examination, and record of statistics of all sorts. 

The establishment of an Agricultural and Statistical Depart- 
ment in the Bengal Secretariat, 

The regular publication of current prices of food-grains, crop 
prospects, and meteorological phenomena. 

The establishment of model farms. 

The establisbent of an Economic Museum at Calcutta. ” 
Fortunately none of these schemes has been allowed to die 
out ; and those whose vitality is languid are in a fair way to be 
revived under the fostering care of the present Government, Only 
one of them, however, according to our author, has as yet achieved 
unqualified and lasting success. This is the creation of ** sub« 
divisional establishments. ” The immense advantages that have 
flowed from this measure are described thus : — 

'' Bengal district officers, though as able and zealous as 
civil officers in other parts of the Empire, were at a great 
disadvantage compared with officers elsewhere, from the absence 
of any local executive establishments corresponding to the 
talukdari, tehsildari, or mamlatdari officials of other parts of India, 
Improvements in law and system had made it less desirable 
to employ the police in ordinary matters of district adminis- 
tration, and the Bengal Magistrate, deprived of an executive 
police, had no executive instruments at all. The extension 
of the sub-divisional system, or in other words, the reduction in 
the area of the territorial units of the administration, had done 
a good deal towards effective control ; but the great addition had 
been to judicial rather than to administrative strength, the 
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officers in charge of sub-divisions of districts having no executive 
establishments. The transfer also of rent suits from the revenue 
to the civil^courts deprived these officers of an important source 
of information regarding rural affairs, and they continued to be 
so burdened with criinina), treasury, and other office work, that 
they were not free to move about their sub-divisions to acquaint 
themselves with the country and the people, to superintend 
the details of land-revenue settlements and other work, to 
investigate cases on the spot, and generally to carry on active 
personal supervision and administration within their jurisdictions. , 

It was pointed out that a tehsildar, who is, in fact, the sub-divisional ; 

officer of other parts of India, has under his orders a deputy 
who is well paid and is available for all executive duties, a canungo, 
or agricultural registrar, who is the link between the Government 
and the patwaris, or village accountants, and other subordinates 
to carry out his orders. Aided by this staff, the tehsildar can do 
whatever the Government requires of him. He is not a mere 
collector of revenue ; he is the agent of the executive Government 
in all departments, and among other duties he obtains and 
fnrnishes the statistics required as a help to guide the admini- 
stration. There was in Bengal no machinery like this. If 
special enquiries had to be made, a special agency had to be em- 
ployed, with a loss in economy and efficiency. To meet the 
want, a special service was created consisting of Sub-deputy 
collectors and canungoes."’^ 

The only defect of this system was that it did not go far enough. 

The special executive staff allowed for each subdivision was 
far too small to admit of a comprehensive and continuous record 
being kept of all agricultural and other information connected with 
the land-revenue system and the people. Without a petty agent 
in each village, or group of village^ it was impossible to collect and 
maintain really useful statistics on an extensive scale throughout 
the province ; and as a Bengal Civilian explains, the ancient sys- 
tem of pntwaries or village accountants has entirely died out in Ben- 
gal and exists only in name in Behar. Without some such system, 
by whatever name it may be called, it is impossible for the district 
officers and the Government to keep effectually g-r?. Tafport with the 
people. We are inclined to doubt whether, as a Bengal Civilian seems 
to recommend, the pntwari system can be galvanized into life ; 
but that the place wliich those officers once held in the economic 
system of the native rulers of Bengal must be filled in some 
cognate manner is, we believe, indisputable. That this is so 
has been more freely and generally recognized in influential quarters 
than a l"]engal Civilian '' seems disposed to admit. The practi- 
cal difficulty in the way of introducing the reform he advocates 
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is the expense. In the N.-W. Provinces, the Panjab, and other 
temporally settled provinces, where a large and widely distributed 
subordinate staff is an essential part of the land-revenue administra-* 
tion, the cost of these establishments is recouped a hundred-fold ia 
the periodical increases of revenue which they are instrumeiital in 
securing. In Bengal no such resource is possible. This province has 
elected the advantage to be derived from a permanent settlement, 
advantages which may be considered well worth the price 
that has been paid for them — and, if it is thought 
in the interests of the general administration to maintain a 
machinery which is kept up in other provinces for a special 
purpose, the cost of that machinerj must be defrayed by thii 
general tax-payer. In the N-W. Provinces the putwari cess, which 
had hitherto been a charge upon the landlord class, has recently been 
taken over by the State. If the finances of Bengal should, at 
any future time, permit of a similar establishment being 
maintained at the expense of the general revenues, we imagine 
that few, whether zemindars or ryots, would regard Its introduction 
otherwise than as a boon. 

Space wiU not permit us to follow “a Bengal Civilian’' through 
the discussions which he has raised as to the proposals of the 
Famine Commissioners. A considerable portion of the pamphlet 
under notice is taken up with the consideration of their recommen- 
dations, and the writer shows plainly that he holds them in the 
highest esteem. We do not for a moment question the value of 
many of the reforms which they advocate, and we have little doubt 
that a few years more will see the more feasible of them in active 
operation. Nevertheless, we have always felt that the absence 
from the Commission of any officer of extensive district experience 
in Bengal renders it necessary to approach the practical sugges- 
tions put forward in the report with much caution. Tiie only 
representative of the Lower Provinces of Bengal who was given 
a place on the Commission was a distinguished barrister-judge ; 
while the member who represented the Upper Provinces, Mr. 
0. A. Elliot, has, since his elevation to an important administrative 
charge, given public evidence of what, in a more humble indi\ddual, 
it would be flattering to call flightiness. Sir James Oaird's diary, 
which was published after his return to England, has not by 
any means enhanced his previously brilliant reputation ; wdule the 
Bombay member, Mr. J.B. Peile, though otherwise unexceptionable, 
entered upon the enquiry as the avowed advocate of a certain line 
of policy, ^ Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the report of 
the Commission was a very valuable and interesting work, and 
deserved a better fate than to point a moral for Ali Baba. 

Bengal Civilian’s’^ admiration for Sir Grorge Campbell has 
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led him to endorse the views of the latter with regard to a measure 
which attracted some attention of late. We allude to the proposal 
to appoint an Executive Council, to assist the Lieutenant-Go vernoi: 
of Bengal ia the administration of the Province. This measure, 
which is usually held, (though, as we think, without sufScienfc 
reason) to involve the abolition of the Board of Revenue, was 
strongly supported by Sir George Campbell ; and it is an open 
secret that it is viewed with favour by tbe present Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. It appears to us, however, that whether its adoption is 
desirable or not, the arguments put forward in its behalf by a 
Bengal Civilian"' are not ent tiled to much weight. He says; 
To those who look behind the scenes, it is no secret that, under 
the pressure of necessity, there has grown up a system of Govern- 
ment by Secretaries which differs but little from a Government 
with a Council except in the name, and, what is of far more im- 
portance, in the responsibility of the adviser,'" This argument 
is specious but inconclusive. It may indeed be admitted that the 
present system of Government by Secretaries differs but in name 
from a Government with a Council. But in what way the respon- 
sibility of the Secretaries is less than that of the Members of 
Council, is a question to which we have never been able to obtain 
an adequate answ’'er. On the contrary, we are inclined to think that, 
of the two, the responsibility of the Secretary is the greater and the 
better defined. The Secretary is responsible to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, wdiose mouthpiece and adviser he is. The Member of 
Council is responsible only to the public. In a country which 
possesses representative institutions, the latter expression may in- 
deed have a very real significance ; under the bureaucratic despo- 
tism which constitutes Government in India, it is 
nikil If, however, the reform were to be confined simply to es- 
tablishing a Council, leaving other arrangements as they are, we 
should have little or no objection to raise. The chief effect would 
be to relieve the Liuetenant-Governor from a certain portion of the 
routine work which at present falls upon him, while it would not 
add very much to the length of the official chain between the 
governors and the governed. As already mentioned, however, 
the proposal is usually coupled with a suggestion to abolish the 
Board of Revenue. This measure is, as a rule, recommended on tbe 
score of economy, as being an easy means of finding the money for 
the Council ; but we cannot but think that at the bottom of it 
there lies a latent spirit of hostility towards the Board itself. Of 
the two, the Board and the Council, we unhesitatingly declare 
for the former. The work done by the Board in controlling, supervis- 
ing and regulating the entire revenue system of the province, is 
most real and important. It must, under any system, be done by 
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somebody, and we do not believe that more than a very small 
portion of it could properly be done by Commissioners of Divisions. 
Once the idea of having a special agency for the conduct of this 
•work is admitted, all thought of reducing the expenditure must 
be abandoned. The subject is far too large to be treated 
adequately within the space at our disposal, and it is not discussed 
at any great length in the work before us, 

“A Bengal Civilian’s” little pamphlet will be found to contain 
much that is of interest to those whose attention is turned towards 
the important question of agricultural and administrative reform 
in Bengal. It is lucidly and pleasantly written, and is evidently 
the work of one who is thoroughly acquainted with the subject. 


Indian Idylls from the SansJcnt of the Mahdbharaia. By Edrvin 
Arnold, C. S. I, author of “ The Light of Asia, ” etc. Loudon : 
Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 1883. 

R EGaBDED from the standpoint of poetical criticism, these 
charming renderings of some of the noblest episodes in 
the great Indian epic must add largely to the already high reputa- 
tion of the translator. In their gracefulness and chasteness of dic- 
tion and the stately music of their rhythm, they remind one of 
the best of the " Idylls of the King, ” while by the completeness 
w'ith which they reproduce the atmosphere of the original, they 
hear testimony to an amount of sympathy with Hindu modes of 
thought and feeling on the part of Mr. Arnold rarely attained by 
any European. 

Of the several episodes contained in the volume, the “ Nala 
and Damayanti, ” possessing, as it does, the greatest amount of 
dramatic interest, and exhibiting at the same time the greatest 
variety of both style and incident, is that which will prove most 
interesting to the general reader. The story, which is well known 
from Dean Milman’s translation, is full of pathos and is one which 
appeals with hardly less force to European than to Hindu sym- 
pathies, for while it is consecrated to the latter by a thousand asso- 
ciations, its ethical fitness will, perhaps, be more fully appreciated 
by the former. 

The wife still faithful to her husband in word and deed in spite 
of his heartless desertion of her in the hour of trouble and danger ; 
still persuading herself, that not the man’s sane self, but some 
strange spell compelling him, has brought this woe upon her, and 
lamenting less for her own forlorn estate than for the wretchedness 
he must needs sufifer without her help and tender ministrations, 
is a picture sufiSciently familiar to Christian society in the 
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Bineteenlh century, and one wHeli will probably always be 
familiar while woman is woman and man, mm. 

The Naja'and Damayanti ” abounds in descriptive passages 
of great poWer and beauty, showing that the Indian Aryans, 
while they still dwelt among or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Himalayas^ possessed a full share of that sense of thepic-^ 
turesquo which in Europe is generally regarded as the ezdusive 
heritage of modern times. 

Take for instance 

“ Then will I pray 

Unto this sacred Mount of clustered crags, 

“ Broad-shouldered, shining, lifting high to heaven 
“ Its diverse-coloured peaks, where the mind climbs, 

Its hid heart rich with silver veins and gold, 

“ And stored with many a precious gem unseen ; 

‘‘ Clear towers it o’er the forest, broad and bright, 

“ Like a green banner 

In many passages one is forcibly reminded of the Homeric poems. 
The following simile can hardly fail to recall to classical scholars 
a closely similar passage in the Iliad : 

As when from some tall peak into the plain 
“ Thunder and smoke and crash the rolling rocks, 

** Through splintered stones and thorns, so breaking a way, 

‘‘ On swept the herd. 

Savitri ; or Love and Death, ’’ is also a story of the strength 
of woman's love, which it exhibits as melting to pity even the 
inexorable Tama. 

In the Great Journey ” the main incident is the refusal of 
King Yudhistir to enter the heaven pf Ipdra unless his favourite 
hound is allowed to accompany him, followed by the appearance 
in its place of 

“ The Lord of Death and Justice, Dharma’s self 
and the promise that, because of his ruth for all that lives, none 
in heaven shall sit above him. 


A Yocahulary of all the words oceurring in the Teoet of the 
Gharitdbali of Issvara Chandra Vidydsdgara. ^ By J, P* 
Blumhardt, 'Bengali Lecturer at the University College, 
London ; and Teacher of Bengali for the Cambridge University. 
London : Trubner & Co. Ludgate Hill, 1883. 

A NY one who has made a study of Bengali,'^ says Mr, 
jfX Blumhardt in his preface, cannot fail to be struck with 
the great variety of meanings of many words in that language ; 
BO that very often the precise signification of a word, and notably 
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of compound verbs, can only be determined on an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Bengali phraseology. Students are consequently 
oiten at a loss to decide what particular meaning to apply to a 
word out of the many that they may find in the Dictionary. 

“ For the assistance of such students as may be reading the 
Charitabalf, and chiefly of the selected candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, for whom the work has been chosen as a 
text-book for the first examination in Bengali, I have prepared this 
vocabulary. I have been particularly careful throughout, as far 
as possible, to give such significations only as are exact English 
equivalents for the Bengali words as they oceuT in. the Chari- 
tdbali, excluding all others which may be noticed in the Dic- 
tionaries," &c. 

The above statement, notwithstanding a certain awkward- 
ness of expression, furnishes an adequate explanation of the 
design of Mr, Blumhardt’s vocabulary. With the manner in 
which he has performed his task, we have no fault to find. 
To its purpose, we think, exception may be taken. If the ob- 
ject with which the selected candidates for the Civil Service 
read the Charitdhali is mem\j to pass a certain examination, 
the end in view is doubtless sufficiently well served by a voca- 
bulary of the kind in question. If, on the other hand, that ob- 
ject is the acquisition of a certain degree of proficiency in the 
Bengali language, it would probably be better served by the 
use of a Dictionary from which, in the process of selecting the 
meanings of the words appropriate to the passages in which 
they occur in the GharitdhaU, they would acquire a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of their general history and range of 
signification. 

That the student of Bengali will, at the outset, be struck with 
the great variety of meanings of many words in tiiat language, 
and that he will often have to exercise a certain amount 
of judgment in selecting that appropriate to the context, is 
perfectly true. But we are not aware that the Bengali languao-e 
is peculiar in this respect. ^ In every developed language tnany 
words bear a similar variety of rneanings and demand a simi- 
lar discrimination on the part of beginners. Selected can- 
didates for the Civil Service should possess sufficient acumen 
to eliminate from the various meanings in a Dictionary tliose 
foreign to the context. A vocabulary of this kind is merelv a 
modified form of crib. 
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A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa accompanied ly a 
Language Map, By Eobert Needham Oust, Barrisfcer-at- 
Law, and late of Her Majesty’s ludian Civil Service, In 
two Vols® London : Triibner and Oo,, Lndgate Hill^ 1883. 

T O review Mr. Gust’s remarkable work, as a whole, in any 
sense other than that of giving an account of its method 
and contents, would be beyond the power of any living philolo- 
gist or any dozen living philologists working together. Of all 
tlie languages with which his book deals— ‘and their name is 
legion — Mr. Gust himself, he assures us in his introduction, knows 
only one, Arabic, and probably no scholar in existence knows 
more than three or four with any approach to accuracy. 

When he determined to undertake the arduous task which he 
has just accomplished, no book existed which contained even 
the briefest general view of the subject ; there was no indigenous 
literature, no educated local public, and such material as existed 
had, for the most part, to be ferreted out of obscure and often un- 
suspected corners, frequently in theform of unpublished manuscripts, 
often of the most fragmentary character. It was only by the 
persistent following up of every clue, however slight, involving 
the most extensive correspondence; by the diligent searching 
of every book of travel, every scientific serial, and every mis- 
sionary report likely to contain relevant information, that any 
progress could be made. By six years of unremitting devotion to 
this sort of work, combined with the hearty co-operation of scho- 
lars and well-wishers in every quarter of the globe, Mr. Gust 
has achieved a success which may well be considered wonderful. 
The reader must not, of course, expect in the volumes before us 
to be presented with grammars or vocabularies of the vast col- 
lection of languages spoken on the African continent. What 
he will find is merely a classification of them accompanied by a 
running commentary on their mutual affinities and external 
relations where any can be predicated of them with certainty. 
The classification followed, though rather for the sake of con- 
venience than with any pretension to finality, is that of F, Muller 
who divides the African languages into 
I, Semitic. 

II Hamitic, 

III Nuba-Fulah, 

IV. Negro. 

V. Bantu. 

VI. Hottentot-Bushman. 

This differs from the classification^ of Lepstus, who, setting 
aside the Semitic as intruders from Asia, considers the Hamitic 
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and Bantu elements as the sole factors, and treats the Negro 
as the product of their interaction* Coming to sub-divisionsj 
he, very wisely in the present state of knowledge^, adopts a 
strictly geographical classification. 

Mr. Gust, again, dismisses, as futile for the present, all specu- 
lation on the origin of language, though he now and then lets 
drop a hint of his views on the subject, as when he says; 
*‘The grammatical features of a language develope themselves 
according to the genius of tfie people, and it is impossible to 
say why or how this took place. No rules of grammarians could 
stop the process or accelerate it. It is.a great wonder, but so it 
is. A great authority, Benan, has written that, after ten years 
more of study, he adheres to his original opinion, that the 
language of a tribe comes into existence as the result of a sin- 
gle blow of the enchanter’s wand, and springs instantaneously 
from the genius of each race. The invention of a language 
is not the result of a long and patient series of investigations, 
but the result of a frimitive intuition; which reveals to each 
race the general outline of the form of the vehicle of speech 
which suits them, and the great intellectual compromise which 
they must take once, 072^06 /of aW, the means of convey- 
ing their thoughts to others.” No language has been en- 
tered in Mr. Gust’s list which cannot be ‘‘placed,’^ on satis- 
factory evidence, in the admirable language map which accom- 
panies the work. 

Of the less generally known languages a short description 
is given, with a notice of the habitat, where data exist, the num- 
ber of the population, religion, form of written character, degree 
of civilisation and literature. In an Appendix he gives a biblio- 
graphy of the whole subject, which is, perhaps, not the least 
valuable part of the work. 


VERNAO0LAE LtTERAT0RE. 

BatnaraJiasya. By Ramdas Sen. Printed by Iswar Chandra 
Basu & Co. at the Stanhope Press, 249, Bowbazar Street, and 
published by Nimaicharan Mukhopadhy^a at Berhampore. 

D r. RAMDAS sen requires no introduction to the reader. 

He has already acquired a distinguished place in Bengali 
literature. As an earnest and indefatigable student of Indian 
antiquities, he has no equal in this country, with the single ex- 
ception of Dr. Rajeadralal Mitra. But he is, in one respect, a 
greater benefactor to his country than even Dr. Mitra. 
Dr. Mitra’s antiquarian writings are a sealed book to those 
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w bo know nofc English; Dr. Eamdas Sen’s antiquarian writings 
are open to those who know only Bengali, as well as to those who 
know Eogli)gh« , 

Dr. Sen’s present work, if not possessing such general land 
varied interest as his celebrated Aitihasih Eahasya, is even 
more valuable than the latter by reason of the profoundly curi- 
ous and artistic interest which attaches to it. As a treatise on 
diamonds and precious stones, reflecting the views entertained 
about those choice and costly possessions of man by skilful 
experts and learned connoisseurs in ancient India, the work 
under notice is simply invaluable. For art education, a study 
of pearls and precious stones in the light of the criticisms and 
directions contame4^in this work, seems to be of especial value, 
and it is desirable that educated Hindus should do something to 
promote this study. 

The work possesses an historical value, which cannot be under- 
rated. It gives the history of many precious stones, though not 
in such detail as we meet with in Kaja Sourendro Mohun 
Tagore’s Manimdla. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice without expressing our 
admiration for the industry and research of which this treatise 
is the result. A list of the Sanskrit works which have been 
consulted in its preparation is given in the preface. 


Byahastha^fmlpadrumaj a Treatise on the Hindu Law of In-^ 
keritanGe, Suceession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage and 
Stridhan. By Jogendranath Bhattaeharya. M. A., B.L. Printed 
by Haripada Basu, and Published by the Manager, Hindu 
Law Press, 81, College Street, Calcutta, 1884 

T his is a very valuable and admirably written work on the 
Hindu law. The subjects, or brancbes of that law, dealt 
with by the author, are mentioned in the title-page, as quoted 
above. They are all very important, and it is gratifying to notice 
that the author’s treatment of them, though not exhaustive, is 
neat, clear and methodical, 

Eabu Jogendranath has done a real service to his country by 
writing this book. Every Hindu has to decide questions relating 
to inheritance, adoption, marriage, &c., in accordance with the 
old law of his country. By explaining the substance of that 
law in the vernacular of this province, the author has not only 
done much good in a practical sense, but laid the foundation 
for a general legal education of his countrymen, thereby ex- 
tending the limits of the popular culture of Bengal and increasing 
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the natlou^s capacity for self-reliance. The work will secure 
many other important ends, some of which are thus described 
in the author^s English preface : — # ■ 

“ Any one who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
Hindu Law must read the Daybhaga, Mitakshara and other 
authoritative works with the light of commentaries and with 
the light of the explanations given in the course of their teaching 
by the learned pundits of the country. He must then read the 
reports of the cases on Hindu Law decided by the superior 
Courts of Judicature. To do all that being impossible for the 
ordinary reader or practitioner, it appeared to me that a book 
written in the vernacular language of the country, with the texts 
of holy sages in' original Sanskrit, and with the rulings of the 
Privy Council and of the several High Courts of Judicature in 
India, cannot fail to be of use even to those acquainted with 
English. 

Hindu law books must be. interpreted according to the prin- 
ciples and maxims recognised by Hindu Jurists, But there is 
no book in the vernacular or in English which systematically 
deals with such rules and maxims. It therefore happens that 
questions relating to Hindu Law are often argued in the Law 
Courts in a manner altogether foreign to the ideas of the Hindu 
Jurists whose works form the basis of that law. It may be 
thought desirable to write a book specially dealing with those 
rules and maxims. In my present work, I have not been able 
to do more than refer to them in discussing some unsettled 
questions on Hindu Law, 

^ ^ ^ . ai 

In the English Appendix at the end of the book there are a 
few notes on some of the most important questions of Hindu 
Law, I have ventured, in some few instances, to re-open questions 
which are now settled by the decisions of the superior Courts 
of Judicature. To have done so must be considered as an 
unpardonable presumption ; all that I have to say is, that I have 
in no case hazarded any opinion for which there is not clear 
authority in the original works, which must be considered as the 
primary basis of Hindu Law/' 



